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PREFACE. 


The  following  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
puhlication  of  the  present  AVork, 


My  first  information  concerning  the  System  of  Drs 
Gall  and  Spurzreim,  was  derived  from  ^No.  49.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  Led  away  by  the  boldness 
of  that  piece  of  criticism,  I  regarded  their  doctrines  as 
contemptibly  absurd,  and  their  authors  as  the  most 
disingenuous  of  men.  In  1816,  however,  shortly  after 
the  publication  of  the  Review,  my  friend  Mr  Bbown- 
LEE  in\ited  me  to  attend  a  private  dissection  of  a  re- 
cent brain,  to  be  performed  in  his  house  by  Dr  Spuhz- 
KEiM.  The  subject  was  not  altogetlier  new,  as  I 
had  previously  attended  a  Course  of  Demonstrative 
Lectures  on  Anatomy  by  Dr  Barclay.  Dr  Spur^- 
REIM  exhibited  the  structxu^  of  the  brain  to  all  pre- 
sent, among  whom  were  several  gentlemen  of  the  mc- 
dieal  profession,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  bold  aver- 
ments of  the  Reviewer*  The  rcstdt  was  a  complete 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  obsen'crs,  that  the  asser- 
tions of  the  Reviewer  were  refuted  by  physical  demon- 
*itration. 


>• 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


T  H  I  K  D    EDITION. 


The  call  for  a  third  etUtiou  of  this  work,  notwith- 
fitanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  liighly  influ- 
ential part  of  the  |>eriodical  press,  and  the  continued 
neglect  of  another  portion  of  it,  is  a  proof  that  the 
public  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  In  this  edition,  a  full  exposition  of 
the  principles  on  which  Phrenology  is  foundeil,  is  given 
in  the  introduction  ;  and  I  respectfully  solicit  reflecting 
individuals,  whose  prejudices  give  them  a  dislike  to  the 
s^tudy,  to  peruse  this  portion  of  the  work,  before  yield- 
ing finally  to  their  prepossessions.  It  ha^  been  written 
exprenly  for  readers  in  this  condition.  In  other  parts 
of  the  work^  considerable  additions,  and  I  hope  some 
unprovements,  have  been  made.  Figures  have  been 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  forms  of  several  of  the  heads 
described.  These,  although  far  from  being  sufficient 
to  convey  complete  and  correct  notions  of  the  objects 
represented,  mil  be  useful  in  giving  more  precision  to 


VUl  ADVERTISEMENT. 

the  reader's  conceptions,  and  may  induce  him  to  resort 
to  nature.  It  was  my  wish  to  have  had  all  the  figures 
drawn  to  a  scale,  but  the  engraver  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  realizing  this  intention.  The  outline  is  ac- 
curate, and  there  is  an  approximation  to  one  standard 
of  proportion  in  the  diflferent  figures ;  but  it  is  not 
such  as  enables  me  to  exhibit  a  scale. 

Two  subjects  treated  of  in  the  second  edition,  are 
omitted  in  this,  1*/,  **  On  the  Harmony  of  the  Mental 
Facultieswith  each  other,  and  with  the  Laws  of  Physical 
Nature;"  and  2(%,  ''On  Insanity  and  Criminal  Legisla- 
tion.'* The  first  is  now  embraced  in  my  work,  "  On 
the  Constitution  of  Man  and  its  relations  to  external 
objects,"  in  which  the  practical  application  of  Phreno- 
logy to  conduct,  education,  and  the  science  of  morals, 
is  treated  of ;  and  the  second  is  more  amply  discussed 
in  Dr  Spubzheim's  work  on  Insanity,  and  in  Dr 
Andeew  Combe's  treatise  on  the  same  subject. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  some 
opponents,  who  deny  the  truth  of  Phrenology,  have  as- 
cribed its  success,  which  on  the  principle  of  its  being 
false  is  anomalous,  not  to  its  inherent  merits,  but  to 
the  talent  witii  which,  as  they  are  pleased  to  say,  I 
have  advocated  its  cause  ;  and  they  have  reminded  the 
public,  that  I  am  known  in  the  literary  world  only 
as  a  Phrenologist. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


IX 


Few  words  will  suflRce  in  answer  to  these  observa- 
tions. Such  critics  greatly  overrate  the  extent  of  my 
ability ;  for  my  strength  lies  in  the  goodness  of  my 
cause.  I  have  studied  Phr^enohgy^  and  reatl  its  doc- 
trines directly  in  the  page  of  nature.  What  I  assert 
in  point  of  fact,  I  Jiave  seen  and  handled  ;  and  what  I 
maintain  in  argument,  I  have  found  confinued  by  prac- 
tical results.  Those  who  have  attacked  the  doctrines, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  not  studied  them  as  science  ; 
they  have  not  reatl  the  facts,  on  which  they  found  their 
objections,  in  the  book  of  nature  ;  and  they  have  not 
tried  how  their  ai^;uments  would  harmonize  with  other 
ascertained  truths,  nor  how  they  would  issue  if  carried 
into  practical  effect.  FuU  of  confidence  in  themselves, 
and  of  contempt  for  tlieir  adversary,  each  has  come  to 
the  combat  without  arms  and  without  armoiu* ;  and  il* 
in  some  instances  the  assailant  has  reeled  back  from 
tbe  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  result  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  inherent  weakness  of  his  cause,  which  deprived 
him  of  the  advantages  of  his  talents,  while  truth  add- 
ed to  the  strength  of  him  whom  he  assailed. 


I  plead  guilty  of  being  known  to  the  world  only  as 
a  Phrenologist.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  same 
£)i\iue  Wisdom  which  ordained  the  imiverse,  presided 
also  at  the  endowment  of  the  brain  with  its  functions ; 
that  the  brain  is  the  orgim  of  the  mind,  and  that  mind 
is  the  noblest  work  of  God  ;  conrinced,  also,  that  this 


X  ADVERTISEMENT. 

discovery  carries  in  its  train  the  most  valuable  improve- 
ments in  education,  morals,  and  in  civil  and  religious 
institutions,—*!  cannot  conceive  a  nobler  employment 
than  that  of  vindicating  its  claims  to  consideration,  and 
stemming,  to  the  extent  of  my  feeble  ability,  the 
mighty  flood  of  prejudice  and  injustice  with  which, 
like  all  other  important  discoveries,  it  has  been  deluged. 
These  sentiments  are  not  the  ebullitions  of  mere  ex- 
cited enthusiasm.  They  are  stated  in  sober  calnmess 
in  the  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Man  above  referred 
to.  To  be  recognised,  hereafter,  by  impartial  and  en- 
lightened men,  as  having  been  in  any  degree  instru- 
mental in  braving  the  storm  of  popular  derision  with 
which  Phrenology  was  at  first  assailed,  will  more  than 
satisfy  all  the  ambition  for  posthumous  &me  which 
ever  fired  my  bosom  ;  and  I  never  was  so  extravagant 
as  to  expect,  while  alive,  any  reward  from  *^  the  great 
in  science  and  philosophy"  except  ridicule  and  dislike. 
They  have  chosen  their  part,  and  I  have  chosen  mine : 
the  long  day  will  do  justice  to  all. 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Jl  HBENOix>GY,  derived  from  ^^i>  mind,  and  x«yf  discourse^ 
|irofe8§e8  to  be  a  system  of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 
and,  as  such,  it  ought  to  throw  light  on  the  primitive  pow- 
ers of  feeling  which  incite  us  to  action,  and  the  capacities 
of  thinking  that  guide  our  exertions  till  we  have  attained 
the  object  of  our  desires.  It  was  first  presented  to  public 
consideration  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  1796,  and  in 
Britain  in  the  year  1814.  It  has  met  with  strenuous  sup- 
port from  some' individuals,  and  determined  opposition  from 
others,  while  the  great  body  of  the  public  remain  uninstruct- 
ed  in  its  merits.  On  this  account,  it  may  be  useful  to 
present,  in  an  introductory  form,  1^  A  short  notice  of  the 
reception  which  other  discoveries  have  met  with  on  their 
first  announcement ;  2<%,  A  brief  outline  of  the  principles 
involved  in  Phrenology;  3d/y,  An  inquiry  into  the  pre-' 
sumptions  for  and  against  these  principles,  founded  on  the 
known  phenomena  of  human  nature ;  and,  4/A/y,  A  histo- 
rical sketch  of  their  discovery. 

I  shall  follow  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of  convincing 
the  reader  that  Phrenology  is  true,  because  nothing  short  of 
patient  study  and  extensive  personal  observation  can  pro- 
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duce  this  conviction,  but  for  the  purpose  of  presentiiig  him 
with  motives  to  prosecute  the  itivestigatioii  for  his  own  hh- 
tisfaction. 

Islj  Then,  one  great  obstacle  to  tlie  reception  of  a  dia€OV* 
ery  ie  the  difficulty  which  men  experience  of  at  once  part- 
ing with  old  Hotiong  wliich  have  been  instilled  into  their 
minds  from  infancy^  and  become  the  stock  of  their  under- 
standings. Phrenology  has  encountered  this  impediment, 
but  not  in  a  greater  degree  than  other  discoveries  which 
have  preceded  it,  Mr  Locke,  in  speaking  of  the  common 
reception  of  new  trutlis,  says,  **  Wlio  ever,  by  the  most  co- 
gent arguments,  will  he  prevailed  upon  to  disrobe  himself 
at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions  and  pretensions  to  knowledge 
and  learnings  which,  with  bard  study,  he  hath  iM  bis  life* 
time  been  labouring  for>  and  turn  himself  out  stark  naked 
in  quest  of  fresh  notions  ?  All  the  arguments  that  can  be 
used,  will  be  as  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did  with 
the  traveller  to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the 
faster/*     (Book  iv.  c.  20.  §  IL) 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  liistorical  notice  of  discove- 
ries in  physical  science,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  observes,  that  "  in  every  society 
tliere  arc  some  who  think  themselves  interested  to  maintain 
things  in  the  condition  wherein  they  have  found  them. 
The  considerations  arc  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  which» 
in  the  moral  and  pi^litical  world,  tend  to  produce  thi»  effect, 
and  t'O  give  a  stability  to  human  institutions  often  m>  little 
proportionate  to  their  real  value,  or  to  their  general  utility. 
Even  HI  matters  purely  intellectual,  and  in  which  tlie  ab- 
stract truths  of  aritlimetic  and  geometry  seem  alone  con- 
cemetl,  the  prejudices,  the  selfishness,  or  the  vanity  of  those 
who  pursue  them,  not  unfrecjuently  combine  to  resist  im- 
provement, and  often  engage  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  ta- 
lent in  drawing  buck,  inutead  of  pushing  forward,  the  ina- 
chiue  of  science*  The  introduction  of  methods  entirely 
new,  must  often  change  the  relative  place  of  the  men  ea- 
gaged  in  seientifie  pm-8uil^,  and  must  oblige  many^  after 
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dmceuding  from  the  stations  they  formerly  occupied,  to 
take  a  lower  position  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  itn prove- 
m^QL  The  enmity  of  such  men,  if  they  be  not  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  real  candour  and  tlie  love  of  truth,  is  likely  to 
be  dirocted  against  methodjs  by  which  their  vanity  ie  morti* 
fiedf  and  their  importance  leeeened*'' — Diftsertaiion^  part  ii* 

Bvsry  age  ban  afforded  proofs  of  the  justnoes  of  these 
ahiei'fiitions.  ''*'  The  disciple!^  of  the  various  philosophical 
selKNds  of  Greece  inveighed  against  each  other,  and  made 
reciprocal  accusations  of  impiety  and  perjury.  The  people, 
in  their  tuni,  detested  the  phil(>H(»phers,  and  accused  those 
who  investigate^l  the  causes  of  things^  of  presumptuously  in- 
vading the  rights  of  the  Divnnity.  Pythjigobas  was  driven 
from  Athens  on  accotmt  of  his  novel  opinions ;  and  for  the 
wame  re&son  Anaxagokas  was  confined  in  prison.  Demo- 
CR1TU8  wan  treated  as  a  fool  by  the  Abderites  for  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  the  cause  of  madneRs  by  dissections ;  and 
Socrates,  for  having  demonstrated  the  unity  of  God,  was 
forced  to  drink  the  juice  of  hemlock/' — Dr  SPURZffEIM^s 
Pku9iog.  Sy$t. 

Bat  let  us  attend  in  |Mirticular  to  the  reception  of  the 
three  greatest  discovenea  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of 
pbilo«)ophy^  and  mark  the  (spirit  with  which  they  were 
hail^t 

Mr  Playfaiu,  >^pcakiu|;  of  the  treatment  of  Galileo, 
^iiyvi:  "Galileo  was  twice  brought  before  the  Inquisition. 
The  fimt  time,  a  council  of  seven  cardinals  pronotmced  a 
Mfliteiiee  which^  for  the  Kakc  of  t  hose  dis{)osed  to  believe 
tlwt  power  can  Kubdue  truth,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten ; 
tIk.  Ttiat  to  maintain  tlie  sun  to  be  immoveiible,  and  with- 
oul  local  motion,  in  the  centre  of  the  worlds  is  an  absurd 
jirepiipticm,  false  in  philosophy^  heretical  in  religion,  and 
eminuy  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture ;  and  it  is  equally 
«lNurd  and  fabe  in  philosophy  to  assert,  that  the  earth  is 
not  immovcjible  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and^  considered 
ihBologicatly,  eipially  erroneous  and  heretical;* 
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Mr  HiT>fE,  the  hiBtorian^  nientionH  the  fact  that  Harvey 
was  treated  mtli  great  contumely  on  account  of  his  discove- 
ly  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody  end  in  consequence  lost 
his  practice.  An  eloquent  writer,  in  the  94th  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  when  adverting  to  the  treatment  of  Har- 
vey, observe*!,  that  *^  the  disco^^erer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood — a  discovery  which,  if  m^isured  by  its  consequences 
on  physiology  and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made 
since  physic  was  cultivated— suifers  no  diminution  of  his 
reputation  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which  his 
doctrine  was  received  by  some,  the  eflfrontery  with  which 
it  was  claimed  by  others,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  wb& 
attributed  to  former  physiologist^  by  those  who  coidd  not 
deny  and  would  not  praise  it.  The  very  names  of  these 
envious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely  re- 
membered; and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now 
rests,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who 
made  it.'*  Thb  shews  that  Harvey,  in  his  day»  was  treated 
exactly  as  Dr  Gall  has  been  in  ours ;  and  if  Phrenology 
be  true,  these,  or  similar  terms,  may  one  day  be  applied  by 
posterity  to  him  and  his  present  opponents. 

Again,  Professor  Pl^yfair,  speaking  of  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  says, 
**  Though  the  discovery  now  communicated  had  every  thing 
to  recommend  it  which  can  arise  from  what  is  great,  new, 
and  singular ;  though  it  was  not  a  theory  or  system  of  opi- 
nions, but  the  generalization  of  facts  made  known  by  ex- 
periments, and  though  it  was  brought  forward  in  a  most 
simple  and  unpretending  form,  a  host  of  enemies  appeared, 
each  eager  to  obtain  the  unfortunate  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  first  to  attack  conclusions  which  the  unanimous  voice 
of  posterity  was  to  confirm."  (P.  56.)  "  Among  them, 
one  of  the  first  was  Father  Pardies,  who  wrote  against  the 
experiments,  and  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  Hypo- 
tliesis  of  Newton.  A  satisfactory  and  calm  reply  convin- 
ced him  of  his  mistake,  which  he  had  the  candour  very 
readily  to  £u  knowledge.     A  countryman  of  his,  Mahiotte, 
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was  uinrc  difficult  to  be  reconciled,  and  though  very  con- 
versant with  ox|K*riinent,  appears  never  to  have  succec<Ied 
in  repenting  the  experiments  of  Newton.*' 

Here,  then,  we  aee  that  persecution,  condemnation,  and 
ridicule,  awaited  Galileo,  Harvey,  and  Newton,  for  an- 
notUMJng  three  great  phygical  disco veries.  In  mental  phi- 
losophy, the  conduct  of  mankind  hag  been  similar. 

Aristotle  and  Des  Cartes  "  may  be  quoted  as  ex- 
amples of  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of  new  doctrines.  The 
ancient  antagonigtfl  of  Aiiistotle  caused  fiis  books  to  be 
btrme<l.  Afterwards,  these  books  were  received  with  a  ve- 
nermiion  ef|ual  to  that  due  to  inspiration  itself;  and  even 
«o  late  as  the  time  of  Francis  L,  ttie  writings  of  Ramui> 
against  Aristotle  were  publicly  bunied,  his  atlversaries 
were  declared  heretics,  and,  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  the 
galleys^  philosop^iers  were  proliibitad  from  combating  his 
<»'pifiimt8.  At  the  present  time  the  philosophy  of  Aristo- 
Tt.K  is  no  longer  spoken  of*  Again,  Des  Cartes  was  per- 
aactiled  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas ;  he  was 
aceiised  of  Atheism,  though  he  had  written  on  the  existence 
of  God  ;  and  his  books  were  burnt  by  order  of  the  Univer- 
inly  of  Paris,  A  short  time  after,  the  same  University 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes  in  favour  of  innate 
and  when  Locke  and  Conuillac  attacked  it,  there 
a  general  cry  of  materialism  and  fatalism.  Thus,  the 
)  opinions  were  considered  at  one  time  as  dangerous  be- 
tbey  were  new,  and  at  another  as  useful  because  they 
ancient.  What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this,  but  that 
fmn  deserves  pity ;  that  the  opinions  of  contem[H)rarios,  in 
respect  to  the  truth  or  falsehood,  and  the  good  or  bad  con- 
sequeiieee  of  a  new  doctrine,  are  altogether  suspicious ;  and 
tliat  the  only  object  of  an  author  ought  to  be  that  of  point- 
ing ottl  the  truth?*' — Dr  Spurzmeim*s  Phpsiog.  Syst 
p,  488. 

To  iltese  extracts  many  more  might  be  added  of  a  simi- 
lar nature ;  but  enough  has  been  said  In  demonstrate,  that, 
by  the  ordinitry  practice  of  mankind,  great  discoveries  are 
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treated  with  hostility  by  the  generation  to  whom  they  arel 
Hddreraed, 

If,  therefore,  Phrenology  be  a  discover)"  at  all,  and  et^pe> 
cially  if  it  be  also  imjK>rtant^  it  must  of  necessity  come  in- 
to collision,  on  the  most  weighty  topics,  with  the  opinions 
of  men  hitherto  venerated  as  authorities  in  physiolc^  and 
the  philosophy  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  world,  nothing  except  op{»osit]on,  ridicule,  and  abuse, 
could  be  expected  on  its  first  aunouDcement.  If  we  are  to 
profit,  however^  by  the  lessons  of  history,  we  ought,  aft4)r 
surveying  those  mertifying  examples  of  human  weakness  and 
wickedness,  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  every  prej  udice  against 
our  present  subject,  foimded  on  its  hostile  reception  by  men 
of  established  reputation  of  the  present  day.  He  who  does 
not  perceive  that  if  Phrenology  shall  prove  to  be  true,  pos- 
terity will  view  the  contumelies  heaped  by  the  philosophers 
of  this  generation  on  its  founders  as  another  dark  speck  in 
the  history  of  scientific  discovery,  and  he  who  does  not 
feel  anxious  to  avoid  all  participation  in  this  ungenerous 
treatment,  has  reaped  no  moral  improvement  from  the  re- 
cM>rdsof  int4>lerance  which  we  have  now  contemplated :  but 
every  enlightened  individual  will  say.  Let  uh  dismif^s  preju- 
diee,  and  calmly  listen  to  evidence  and  reason  ;  let  us  not 
encounter  even  the  chance  of  adding  our  names  to  the  ma^H 
lancholy  lint  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  by  refusing,  on 
the  strength  of  mere  prejudice,  to  he  instructed  in  the  new-i 
doctrines  when  submitted  to  our  conih id e ration  ;  let  us  eil 
quire,  examine,  and  decide* 

These,  I   trust,  are  the  sentiments  of  the  reader  ;  sind  on** 
the  faith  of  Uieir  being  so,  I  Hhall   proceed,   in  the  seconc 
place,  to  state  \'«ry  briefly  the  principles  of  Phrenology 
self. 


ew^ 
on 


tt  is  a  notion  inctilcated,  often  indirectly  no  doubts  but 
not  less  stroftgly,  by  highly  venerated  teachei^s  of  iiitellec- 
tiial  philoM»phy,  that  we  Jire  acc{uaiTit«>d  with  Mind  and  with 
Body,  as  two  distinct  and  separate  entities.  Tlie  anatomist 
treats  of  the  htMiy,  and  the  logician  and  moral  philosopher  of 
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tbamind,  a^  if  they  were  separate  subjects  of  investigation* 
•ilber  not  at  all,  or  only  in  a  remote  and  aiiimportant  de- 
gree cotinected,  In  oQimnon  ^opietyy  toO|  meu  speak  of  the 
diepodtions  and  faculties  of  the  mind,  without  ite  occurring 
to  ibem  that  tjiey  are  in  close  connexion  with  the  body. 

But  the  linman  Mind,  as  it  exists  in  this  world,  cannot^ 
ii^etfi  become  an  object  of  philosophical  investigation. 
Placed  in  a  material  world,  it  cannot  act  or  be  acted  upoiii 
but  through  the  medium  of  an  organic  apparatus*  The  soul 
tparkling  in  the  eye  of  beauty  does  not  transmit  its  sweet 
ioflueuce  lo  a  kindred  spirit,  but  through  the  iilaments  of 
an  optic  nerve ;  and  even  the  bursts  of  eloquence  which  flow 
from  tlie  lips  of  the  impassioned  orator,  when  mind  appeal's 
to  tiBiiafiise  itself  almost  directly  into  mind,  emanate  from, 
and  ar<*  transmitted  tc»,  corporeal  beings,  through  a  volumi- 
nous apparatus  of  orgajis**  If  we  trace  the  mind's  progress 
bom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  every  appearaucc  wliich  it  pre- 
mnUi  reminds  us  of  this  important  truth,  lu  earliest  life 
Ibe  mental  powers  are  feeble  as  the  body^  but  when  man- 
hood oofBos,  they  glow  with  energy,  and  expand  with  power ; 
taUf  at  laati  the  chill  of  age  makes  the  limbs  totter^  and  the 
fiUMSj's  fire  decay. 

Nay,  not  only  the  great  stages  of  our  infancy,  v^our,  aud 
deelinet  but  the  experience  of  every  hour,  remind  us  of  our 
•Uiaaee  with  the  dust*  The  lowering  clouds  and  stormy 
dcydeprein  tlie  spirits  and  euervethe  mind; — after  short  and 
stiUediiitervaU  of  toil,  our  wearied  faculties  demand  re|Kisc  in 
alaep;  famine  or  dtseaae  is  capable  of  levelling  the  proudest 
energies  in  the  earth ;  and  even  the  finest  portion  of  our 
floa^uod  being,  the  Mind  itaelt^  ap|)arently  becomes  dis- 
eeeed,  and,  leaving  Nature's  course,  flies  to  self-destruetiou 
lo  eaeape  from  pain. 

Theee  phenomena  must  l>e  referred  to  the  organs  with 
wbicli,  in  l\n»  life,  the  miud  is  connected;  but  if  the  organs 
ai^rl  BO  great  an  efiec'.t  over  the  mental  manifestations,  no 
of  philoHopby  is  entitled  to  consideration,  which 
Degleet  their  ini1ucnc(%  and  treat  the  thinking  priA- 
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ciple  as  a  disembodied  spirit  The  phrenologist,  therefore, 
regards  man  as  he  exists  in  this  Rubl  unary  world  ;  and  de- 
sires to  investigate  the  laws  which  regiilate  the  connexion 
betwixt  the  organs  and  the  mind^  hut  without  attempting  to 
discover  the  essence  of  either,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  united. 

It  may  be  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  the  popular  no- 
tions are  founded  on  an  illusion,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we 
do  not  in  thm  life  know  mind  as  one  entity,  and  body  as 
another;  but  that  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the  compound 
existence  of  mind  and  body,  which  act  constantly  tc^ether, 
and  are  so  intimately  connected  that  every  state  of  the  mind 
involves  a  corresponding  state  of  certain  corporeal  organs, 
and  every  state  of  these  organs  involves  a  certain  condition 
of  the  mind.  A  few  remarks  will  suffice  to  place  this  doc> 
trine  in  its  proper  light. 

1^,  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions 
of  the  organs  by  which  the  mind  operates  in  this  life,  and, 
in  consequence,  many  acts  appear  to  us  to  be  purely  men- 
tal, which  experiment  and  observation  prove  incontestibly 
to  depend  on  corporeal  organs.  For  example,  in  stretching 
out  or  witJidrawing  tlie  arm,  we  are  conscious  only  of  an 
act  of  the  will,  and  of  the  consequent  movement  of  the  arm, 
but  have  no  consciousness  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  volition  is  carried  int4>  execution,  Experiment 
and  observation,  however,  demonstrate  the  existence  of 
bones  of  the  arms  curiously  articulated  and  adapted  to  mo- 
tioup  of  muscles  endowed  with  powers  of  contraction,  and 
attached  with  infinite  skill  to  the  bones  so  as  to  put  them 
in  motion  with  the  least  effort,  and  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner ;  and,  lastly,  three  sets  of  nervous  fibres  all  run- 
ning in  one  sheath,  namely,  one  which  communicates  feel- 
ing, a  second  which  ti^ansmitB  motion,  and  a  third  which 
communicates  to  the  mind  information  of  the  state  of  the 
muscles  when  acted  on  by  the  other  two ;  and  all  these  or- 
gans must  combine  and  act  harmoniously  before  the  arm 
ran  be  moved  by  the  will  on  any  one  occasion.     All  that  a 
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uninstructed  in  anatomy  knows  is,  thai  be  wills  the 
motioii,  and  that  it  takes  place  ;  the  whole  act  appears  to 
hmi  to  be  purely  mental,  and  only  the  thing  moved,  name- 
ly, the  arm,  is  conceived  to  be  corporeal.  Nevertheieas,  it 
it  podiiYely  established  by  anatomical  and  physiological  in- 
vesligation,  that  this  conehision  is  erroneous — that  the  act  is 
not  purely  mental,  but  is  accomplished  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  various  organs  now  enumerated.  In  like  man- 
ner, eii^ry  act  of  vision  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of 
Ihe  optic  nen^e,  and  every  act  of  hearing,  with  a  certain 
state  of  the  tympanum,  and  otlter  parts  of  the  auditory  ap- 
patvtits,  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  which  we  are  al* 
togetlier  uniti formed  by  consciousness. 

Now,  I  go  one  step  farther  in  the  same  path,  and  state, 
that  every  act  of  the  will,  every  flight  of  imagination,  every 
glow  of  affection,  and  every  effort  of  the  understanding  in 
this  life,  is  performed  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  oi^ans 
onknown  to  us  through  consciousness,  but  which  are  capa^ 
bl€  of  demonstration  by  experiment  and  observation  ;  in 
othar  worin^  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind.  The 
greataal  anatomists  admit  this  proposition  without  hesita* 
lion-  The  celebrated  Dr  Cullen  of  Edinburgh  states,  that 
**  the  part  of  our  body  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  mind,  and  therefore  more  especially  concerned  in  every 
aflection  of  the  intellectual  functions,  is  the  common  origin 
of  the  ner^^es ;  which  I  shall,  in  what  follows,  speak  of  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  Brain/'  Again,  the  same  author 
mjMf  **  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  operations  of  our  intellect 
aiwai^s  depend  upon  certain  motions  taking  place  in  the 
brain.'*  Tlie  late  Dr  Gregory,  when  speaking  of  memory, 
imagination,  and  judgment,  observes,  that  *'  Although  at 
first  sight  these  faculties  appear  to  be  so  purely  mental  as 
to  have  no  connexion  with  the  body,  yet  certain  diseases 
which  obittruct  them  prove,  that  a  certain  state  of  the  brain 
ts  necessary  to  their  proper  exercise,  and  that  the  brain  is 
the  primary  organ  of  the  internal  powers."  The  great 
pbyiiologiBt  of  Germany,  Blumenbach^  says,  ^«  That  ih^ 
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mind  ig  closely  minnected  with  the  brain,  is  deniongtrated 
by  our  canscioustiess,  and  by  the  mental  distnrhances  which 
ensue  upon  afFeetions  of  the  brain."  (ELUOTSOK's'transl 
tion,  4th  edit  vol,  i*  p*  196.)  Magendie,  a  celebrate 
French  pliydiologist,  saya,  "  The  brain  is  the  material  in- 
strument of  thought.  This  ig  proved  by  a  multitude  of  ex* 
periments  and  facts." 

Dr  Neil  Arnott,  in  hi^  recent  work  on   Natural  Pliilo- 

i  sophy^  writes  thus  :  ^'  The  laws  of  mind  whicli  man  can  dis- 
oover  by  reason,  are  not  laws  of  independent  mind,  but  of 
mind  in  connexion  with  bi^y,  and  influenced  by  the  bodily 
condition.  It  has  been  believed  by  many,  that  the  nature  of 
mind  separate  from  body,  is  to  be  at  once  all-knomng  and 
intelligent.     But  mind  connected  with  body,  can  only  ac- 

I  quire  knowledge'slowly,  through  the  bodily  organs  of  sense, 

I  and  more  or  lem  perfectly,  according  hs  these  organs  and 

[ibfi  central  brain  are  perfecrt.  A  human  being  born  blind 
and  deaf,  and  therefore  remaining  dumb,  as  in  the  noted 
case  of  the  Uiy  Mitchell,  grows  up  closely  to  resemble 

I  an  automaton  ;  and  an  originally  mis-shapen  or  deficient 
braiUf  causes  idiocy  for  life.  Childhood,  maturity,  dotage* 
wliich  have  such  differences  of  bodily  pfiwers,  have  corres- 
ponding differences  of  mental  faculty  :  and  im  no  two 
bodief^  80  no  two  minda,   in  their  external  manifestation, 

1 4kre  quite  alike.  Fever,  or  a  blow  on  the  liead,  will  change 
the  most  gifted  indi^^idual  into  a  maniac,   causing  the  lips 

'  of  virgifi  intuieence  to  utt^r  the  most  revolting  obscenity, 
and  those  of  pure  religion,  to  si>eak  the  most  horrible  blas- 
phemy :  and  most  cases  of  madness  and  eccentricity  c-ao 
now  be  traced  to  a  peculiar  state  of  the  brain.''     (Introdue- 

[lion,  p.  xxiH.)     Let  it  be  observed  that  tliese  authors  ar« 

j  iiowifie  inclined  to  support  Phrenology, 

The  faet  iliat  the  mental  phenomena  of  which  we  are 

^OOOAcioiifi  lU'e  the  result  of  mind  and  brain  acting  together, 
Br  ostablishod  by  th^  effeeta  of  swooning,  af  compres- 
of  the  braifif  and  of  eleep.  In  profound  «l#ep,  cou- 
•eioi|iiie»is  is  entirely  suspended ;  this  fac^t  is  explicable  on 
the  principle  of  the  organ  of  the  mind  being  then  in  a  state 
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of  rejiose;  but  altogether  inconiiistent  with  the  ideu  of  the 
inunatorial  principle,  or  the  mind  itself,  being  rafmble  of 
acting  independently  of  the  brain  ;  for  if  this  wei*e  the  eaue, 
thinking  should  never  be  interrupted  by  any  material  cause. 
In  a  Kwoon,  blood  is  i*apidly  mthdrawn  from  the  brain^ 
and  conftciousness  is  for  the  moment  obliterated  ;  agatii} 
where  part  of  the  brain  lias  been  laid  bare  by  an  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  »kull,  it  has  been  found  that  eonsciousnew 
coold  be  sii&pended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  surgeon,  by  m^e- 
Ijr  pressing  on  the  brain  with  his  fingere,  and  that  it  could 
b#  restored  by  withdrawing  the  pressure. 

A  valuable  authority  on  tliis  {K)int  i«  funiishe<l  by  tUe 
Exlinburgli  Review.  The  author  of  the  article  on  the  ner- 
voiiB  syiitem  in  the  9<^th  Number  of  that  work,  says,  ^^  Almost 
fnmi  the  first  casual  inspection  of  animat  bodies,  the  brain 
was  regarded  as  an  organ  of  primary  dignity,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  human  subject — the  seat  of  thought  and 
feoltng,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  messenger  of  intel- 
Uct,  the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  trame/'  "  All  this 
ioperiority  (of  man  over  the  bruteg),  all  these  faculties 
wbich  elevate  and  dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  tbis 
moral  senses  the^e  rapacities  of  happines8»  these  high  as* 
ptriiig  hopes,  zxefdU  nnd  enjoyed^  and  imtmfMied^  by  means 
of  hti4  superior  nervous  system*  Its  injury  weiikeu%  it» 
impeffotHAQn  limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speakmg)  ends 
tkem/* 

in  addition  t^  these  authorities,  I  may  remark,  that  con- 
MttWOMP  ot  feeling  locaU/cs  the  mind  in  th«  head,  and  gives 
lit  a  full  conviction  that  it  is  situated  there ;  but  it  does  not 
reveal  what  substance  is  in  the  interior  of  the  skull.  It  does 
not  tell  whether  the  mind  occupies  an  airy  dome  ;  a  richly 
fnmiihed  mansioti ;  one  apartment,  or  many  |  or  in  what 
•late  or  condition  it  resides  in  its  appointed  place.  It  i» 
only  on  opening  the  heitd  that  we  discover  the  skull  to  eon- 
tatn  brabi ;  and  then,  by  an  act  of  the  understatidili||t  we 
iniir  llmt  the  mitid  must  have  been  connected  with  it  in  its 
ttfttmiwnw^ 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation  also,  that  the  popular  notions 
of  the  independence  of  the  mind  on  the  l>ody  are  modem, 
and  the  offspring  of  philosophical  theories  that  have  sprung 
up  ehieHy  since  the  days  of  Locke.  In  Shakspeare,  and 
our  older  writers,  the  brain  is  frec[uently  used  as  implying 
the  mental  functions ;  and,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  vulgar,  which  is  less  affected  by  philosophical 
theories  than  that  of  polite  scholars,  is  more  in  accordance 
with  nature.  *^  A  stupid  person  is  %Tilgai*ly  called  a  numb- 
skuH^  a  thick-A^oii,  or  said  to  be  addle-/wx/«/ ;  badly  fur- 
nislied  in  the  upper-storey ;  while  a  clever  |>erson  is  said 
to  be  strong-headed,  to  liave  plenty  of  brains  ;  a  madman 
18  called  wrong  in  the  head,  touched  in  the  noddle,  &c. 
When  a  catarrh  chiefly  affects  the  head,  we  complain  of 
stupidity,  because  we  have  such  a  cold  in  the  head,"  &c. 
(Elliotson's  Blumenbachj  4th  edit  p.  6^), 

The  principle  which  I  have  so  much  insisted  on,  that  wc 
are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  and  functions  of  the  or- 
gans by  which  the  mind  acts,  explains  the  source  of  the  meta- 
physical notion  which  has  affected  modern  language,  that 
we  know  the  mind  as  an  entity  by  itself.  The  acts  which 
really  result  from  the  combined  action  of  the  mind  anjl  its 
organs,  appear,  previous  to  anatomical  and  pathological  in- 
vestigation, to  be  produced  by  the  mind  exchisively ;  and 
hence  have  arisen  the  neglect  and  contempt  with  which  tho 
organs  have  been  treated,  and  the  ridicule  cast  upon  those 
who  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  i\»  imptirtant  to 
the  philosophy  of  mind.  After  the  explanations  now  given, 
the  reader  will  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the  following 
statement  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  his  celebrated  reriew  of  the 
System  of  Phrenology*  His  words  arc,  "  The  truth  is,  we 
do  not  scruple  to  say  it,  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  mind  ever  operates  througli  the 
agency  of  any  material  organs,  except  in  its  perception  of 
material  objects,  or  in  its  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
body  which  it  inhabits.''  And,  '^  There  is  not  the  legist 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  our  faculties,  but  those  which 
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eonnecl  us  with  external  objects^  or  direct  the  movenionts 
of  our  bodice  act  by  material  organs  at  all ;''  that  is  to  say, 
thai  feeling,  fancy,  and  reflection,  are  acta  so  purely  men- 
tal, Ih&t  they  have  no  connexion  with  organization. 

Long  before  Mr  Jeffrey  penned  these  sentences,  how- 
ever, Dr  Thomas  Brown  had  written,  even  in  the  Ediu- 
bufgh  Review,  that  "  Memory,  imagination,  and  judgment, 
amy  be  all  set  to  sleep  by  a  few  grains  of  a  very  common 
and  simple  drug;*'  and  Dr  Cullen,  Blumenbach,  Dr 
Orsoorv,  Maoendie,  and,  in  short,  all  physiological  au- 
ihors,  had  published  positive  statement^^  that  the  mental 
faculties  are  connected  with  the  brain. 

What,  then,  dt>es  tlie  proposition  tliat  the  brain  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  mind  imply  ?  Let  us  take  the  ciase  of  the  eye  aa 
somewhat  analogous.  If  the  eye  be  the  organ  of  vision,  it 
will  be  conceded,  first,  That  sight  cannot  be  enjoyed  with- 
out ita  instrumentality  ;  secondly,  That  every  act  of  vision 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  state  of  the  organ ; 
and,  t*ic€  versa^  that  every  change  of  condition  in  the  organ 
muiit  influence  sight ;  and,  thirdly,  That  the  ])erfection  of 
vision  will  be  in  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the  organ.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  brain  l>e  the  organ  of  the  mind,  it  will 
follow  that  the  mind  does  not  act  in  this  life  indepndently 
of  ita  organ  j  and  hence,  that  every  emotion  and  judgment 
of  which  we  are  conscious,  are  the  result  of  mind  and  its  or- 
gan acting  together*  Secondly,  That  every  mental  aflFec- 
lion  must  be  accomimnied  with  a  corresponding  state  of  the 
Ofgm ;  and,  vice  Permt  every  state  of  the  organ  must  be  at- 
tended by  a  certain  condition  of  the  mind.  And,  thirdly, 
Thai  the  perfection  of  the  manifestations  of  the  mind  will 
bear  a  relation  to  the  perfection  of  its  organ,  just  as  perfeiv 
lion  of  ^Hsion  bears  a  relation  to  the  perfection  of  the  eye. 
These  propositions  appear  to  be  incontrovertible;  and  to 
follow  as  necessary  consequencnK,  from  the  simple  fact  that 
tlie  mind  ac*tii  by  means  of  organization*  But  if  they  be 
well-fouude«i,  how  important  a  study  does  that  of  the  organ 
of  the  mind  become  !     It  is  the  study  of  mind  itself,  iiv  l\\*i 
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only  condition  in  which  it  is  known  to  lis.  And  the  very 
fact  thai  in  pui^t  ages,  mind  hkm  beon  Ktudied  without  refer- 
ence to  organization,  aceouuts  for  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
up  to  the  {iTGBent  day  no  philo«ophy  of  mind  suited  to  prac- 
tical purposes  exists* 

Holding  it  then  as  established  by  the  evidence  of  the 
most  esteemed  physiologists,  and  also  by  observation,  that 
the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  state  of  the 
brain  influences  its  ntate,  the  next  question  which  presents 
it^If  is,  Whetljer  the  mind  in  every  act  employs  the  whok 
brain  as  one  organ,  or  whether  separate  fBCulties  of  the 
mind  are  connected  with  distinct  portions  of  the  brain  as 
tlieir  respective  organs  ?  The  following  considerations  may 
enable  us  to  solve  tliis  question  i 

Isty  In  all  ascertained  instances^  different   functions  are 

Tiever  performed  by  thes  ame  organ,  but,  the  reverse  :  each 

function  lias  an  organ  for  itself  i  thus,  the  stomach  digesta 

food,  the  liver  secretes  bile,  the  heart  propels  the  bloody  the 

eyes  see,   the  ears   hear,  tlie  tongue   tastes,   and  the   noae 

Hmells.     Nay,  on  analysing  these  examples,  it  is  found  that 

wberever  the  function  is  compound,  each  element  of  it  is 

.  performed  by  means  of  a  distinct  organ  ;  thus,  to  accom- 

plisli  taste  there  is  one  nerve,  whose  office  is  to   move  the 

t*mgue,  another  nerve  who>se  duty  it  is  to  communicate  the 

i^rdinary  sense  of  feeling  to  the  tongue,  and  a  third  nerve 

[which  conveys  the  sensations  of  taste,     A  similar  i^ombina- 

'tion  of  nerves   takes  place  in  the  hands,  arms,   and  other 

parts  of  the  Ijody,  which  are  the  or^ns  of  teeling ;  naroelv; 

lOne  nerve  gives  motion,  another  feeling,  and  a  third  con- 

IveyK  to  Uie  mind  a   knowledge  o(  ilie  Ktate  of  the  organ; 

lund,  exc4?pt  in  the  ease  of  the  tongue,  all  these  nerves  are 

)  Mended  in  one  common  sheath. 

In  the  economy   of  the  human  frame,  there  is  no  aaeei 
^tllined  example  of  one  nerve  performing  two  functions,  sud 
I  feeling  and  communicitting  motion^,  or  seeing  and  hear- 
or  twisting  and  smelling.     In   the  cawe  of  the  brai 
therefore,  analogy  won  hi  h%*id   nn  to  expect,  that  if  reason 


:* 
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tiig  he  an  nvi  dirtereiit  from  loving  or  hating,  there  will  be 
one  organ  for  reaKoiiiug,  atH»ther  for  loving,  Rud  a  third  for 
liatiug. 

ikikfi  **  ll  t8  Hit  indbputed  truth,  that  the  varioufi  mentftl 
pawene  of  man  appear  in  sucMi^efl^ion,  and^  a»  a  general  rule, 
that  the  reflecting  or  roanoning  faculties  are  tlto«e  which 
arrive  latest  at  perfeetioiu  lu  the  child,  the  ptiwera  of  ob- 
serving the  existence  and  qiiaUties  of  (external  ohjeeta  arrive 
tnttch  sooner  at  their  maturity  than  the  reasoning  faculties* 
Daily  olmervation  glaown  that  the  brain  undergoes  a  eorroB* 
ponding  change ;  whereas  we  have  no  evidence  that  the 
imiDaterial  principle  varies  in  itn  powers  from  year  to  year. 
If  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  this  sue* 
oeMTe  de%'elopment  of  faculties  is  utt^^rly  at  variance  with 
wltat  we  should  expect  n  priori ;  becanae,  if  the  general  or- 
gan in  (ittefl  for  manifesting  with  suocess  one  mental  facuU 
Ijr,  it  ought  to  be  equally  so  for  the  operation  of  all,  which 
ire  see  is  not  the  case*  ObHervatiou,  indeed,  shows  that  dif- 
fer^Dt  parts  of  the  brain  are  really  developed  at  different 
pericMk  of  life.  In  infancy,  according  to  Cmaussier,  the 
i?erehel!um  forms  one*fifteenth  of  the  encephalic  mass ;  and 
in  adult  age,  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth,  its  sifce  being 
thtis  in  strict  accordance  with  the  energy  of  the  projiensity 
of  which  it  is  the  organ*  In  chilfihood,  the  middle  part  of 
the  forehead  generally  predominatea ;  in  later  life,  the  up- 
per lateral  part«  liecome  more  [jrominent,  which  facts  ais# 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  periods  of  unfolding  ^ 
the  knowing  and  reason irtg  powers. 

3r%,  Genius  is  almost  always  partial,  which  it  ought  not 
to  be,  if  the  organ  of  the  mind  were  single*  A  genius  for 
poetry,  for  mechanics,  i'or  drawing,  for  music,  or  for  matbe- 
nmtics«  sometimes  appears  at  a  very  early  migt  ia  iudivi- 
duals,  who,  in  regard  to  all  other  pursuita,  are  mere  ordi^ 


*  Tbe  following  in»Uince«  mre  taken  irom  Dt  Axdmew  Combe's  Ob&er- 
vatloiu  on  Dr  Basci.av*s  Objectiona  to  Phreno)og,v,  published  In  the 
Tranffirtioiii  of  the  Phrenoltigkal  Society^  page  413* 
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nary  met),  and  who,  with  every  eifort,  can  never  atUdo  to 

ny  thing  above  mediocrity. 

4M/y,  The  phenomena  of  dreaming  are  at  variance  with 
the  euppogition  of  the  mind  manifesting  all  its  faculties  by 
means  of  a  single  organ,  while  tliey  are  quite  consistent 
with,  and  explicable  by,  that  of  a  plui*ality  of  organs.  In 
dreaming,  the  mind  cxpenenceB  numerous  vivid  emotions, 
ftuch  as  those  of  fear,  joy,  affection,  arising,  succeeding  one 
another,  and  departing  without  control  from  the  intellectual 
powers ; — or,  it  ia  filled  with  a  thousand  vai*ied  conceptions^ 
sometimes  counect^id  and  rational,  but  more  frequently  dis- 
jointed and  absurd,  and  all  differing  \videly  from  the  wak- 
ing operations  of  the  mind,  in  wanting  harmony,  consist- 
ency, and  sense.  These  phenomena  harmonize  remarkably 
with  the  notion  of  a  variety  of  faculties  and  organs,  some  of 
which,  being  active,  would  communicate  these  ideas  and 
feelings  which  constitute  a  dream,  while  others  remaining 
asleep  would,  by  their  inactivity,  permilthat  disordered  ac- 
tion which  characterizes  the  pictures  formed  by  the  fancy 
during  sleep. 

Were  the  organ  of  mind  single,  it  is  clear  that  all  the  fa- 
culties should  be  asleep  or  awake  to  the  same  extent  at  the 
same  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  such  tiling  as  dream* 
ing  could  take  place^ 

5Mp^  Tlie  admitted  phenomena  of  Partial  Idiocy  and  Par- 
tial Insanity,  are  so  plainly  and  strongly  in  contradiction 
with  the  notion  of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  that  Pinel  him- 
seW^  no  friend  to  Phrenology,  asks  if  their  phenomena  can 
be  reconciled  to  such  a  conception. 

Partial  Idiocy  is  that  state  in  which  an  individual  mani- 
fests one  or  several  powers  of  the  mind  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  energy,  while  he  is  deprived  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  of  the  power  of  mauiiesting  all  the  others.  Pinel, 
Uaslam,  Rush,  Es$^uirol,  and,  in  short,  every  ^Titer  on 
insanity,  speaks  of  the  ])artial  development  of  certain  men- 
tal powers  in  idiotiii ;  and  Rush  in  particular  not  only  al- 
ludes to  the  powers  of  intellect,  but  also  to  the  partial  pos- 
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Jem  of  the  moral   faculties,     SSomo  icUoU)   he  uhserve«, 

remarktible  for  correct  mural  feelingB  as  some  great 

i]use»  are  for  the  reveriH!.     In  his  Traite  ilti  Goitre  et  de 

Cr^tinisme^   Fodehe' thiw   speaks,    p*  133: — "It   is  re- 

tliat,  hy  an  inexjdieabk  singidarUif^  nome  of  these 

tlndwtduals  (cretins)^  endowed  witli  e4>  weak  minds,  are 

:>rn  with  a   particular  talent   for   ci>pyiii|?  paiJitinge,  for 

rlajfoiiiigt  or  for  mu«ic*     I  have  known  several  who   taught 

Ives  to  play  pisi^ably  on  the  orj^n  and  liar  pi  chord  ; 

who  unflerstood,  without  ever  having  liad  a  masteri 

repairing^  \ji  watches,   and  tlic  eonstruetiim   of  some 

ees  of  mechanism.'*     He  adds,    that  these   j)ower8  could 

lie  sttributefi  to  the  intellect,  "  for  these  individuak 

fnot  only  could  not  read  bookg  which  treated  of  the  princi- 

of  mechanioQ,  but  ih  etaknt  dcrvtUis  iorsqu^on  eft  pftrlaU 

r  perftdifmnaunt  jamais,**     It  must  be  observed  also, 

Jtat  these  unfortunate  indivHduals   differ  very  much  in  the 

fas  well  aji  quantity  of  meuUil  |K>wer  possestjed.     For 

iple,  an  instance  is  given  by  Pin  el  of  an  idiot  girl  who 

lifefited  a  most  wonderful  propensity  to  imitate  whatever 

beard  or  saw,  but  who  displayed  no  other   intellectual 

Ity  in  a  ^lerceptible  degree,  and  never  attached  an  idea 

the  iK»nnd  she  uttered.     Dr  Rush  particularizeM  one  man 

rho  vnm  remarkable  for  his  religious  feelings  although  ex- 

|ly  deficient  in  intellectual  |Kiwer,   and  other   monil 

Eits ;  and,  among  the  cretins,  many  are  to  be  found 

rho  Marcely  manifest  any  other  faculty  of  tfie  rainil  except 

IhiLl  of  Amativene^tK.     One  is  all  kindness  and  good  nature, 

quarreWune  ami   mischievous.     One   has  a  lively 

[>u  of  harmony  in  music,  while  another  luis  none* 

It  «iigbt  also  to  be  obeerved,  that  tlie  characteristic  fea- 

lureftofeacb  particular  tmse  are  strictly  |»crmancnt.     The 

>t,  who  to-day  manifests  the  faculty  of  I'une,  tlie  feeling 

BinteToleDce,  of  Veneration,  or  of  Self-esteem,  will  not 

^morrow,  nor  tn  a  year,  change  the  nature  of  his  predomi- 

manifestations.     Were  the  deficiency  t»f  the  aingk  or- 

cause  of  idiocy,   these  |itienoinena  ought  twt  lo  a^ 
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pear ;  for  tUe  general  organ  being  able  to  manifegt  one  i'a- 
eulty,  oughty  according  to  the  circumstances  in  wliicU  Uie 
individual  m  placed,  to  he  equally  able  to  manifest  all  others, 
whose  activity  may  be  required^  and  thus  the  character  of 
the  idiocy  ought  to  change  with  every  pasning  event,  which 
it  never  does*  Fodere'  calls  these  **  inexplicable  singula- 
rities,*'  and,  no  doubt,  on  his  theory  they  truJy  are  so.  To 
the  Phrenologist,  however,  they  offer  no  difficulty,  for  they 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  views^  The  difference  in 
the  kitui  of  powers  manifested  in  cases  of  partial  idiocy,  be- 
tween the  capacity  for  mechanics,  for  instance,  and  tlie 
sentiment  of  Veneration,  Self-esteem,  or  Benevolence,  is  as 
great  as  between  the  sensations  excited  by  the  peroepttoii 
of  a  sound,  a  taste,  or  a  smell.  To  infer,  therefore,  itml 
one  organ  serves  for  the  manifestation  of  all  these  facuUieai 
is  really  much  the  same  in  pomt  of  logic  as  if  we  were  to 
suppose  all  the  external  senses  to  communicate  mth  Uie 
mind  through  the  medium  of  only  one  nerve,  in  spite  of  the 
facts  of  many  individuals  being  blind  who  are  not  de^if,  or 
deai*  and  stiU  able  to  see  and  smell. 

Partial  insanity,  or  that  state  in  which  one  or  more  Ai- 
culties  of  the  mind  are  diHeaned,  without  affecting  the  in* 
tegrity  of  the  remainder,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Mono- 
mania, and  appears  equally  with  the  former  to  exclude  tbe 
possibility  of  one  organ  executing  the  functions  of  all  tbe 
mental  faculties ;  for  the  argument  constantly  recurs,  thai 
if  the  organ  be  sufficiently  sound  to  manifest  one  faculty  in 
its  perfect  state,  it  ought  to  be  equally  capable  of  manifest- 
ing all, — which,  however,  is  known  to  be  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  fact.  On  this  subject,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the 
statement  of  a  very  few  instances,  merely  in  illustration. 

Of/olie  raisonfiante  Pin  el  thus  speaks :—"  Hospitals  for 
the  insane  are  never  without  some  example  of  mania  mark* 
ed  by  acts  of  extravagance,  or  even  of  fury,  with  a  kind  of 
judgment  preserved  in  all  its  integrity,  if  we  judge  of  it  by 
the  conversation  ;  the  lunatic  gives  the  most  just  and 
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cise  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  curious ;  no  ineoh%* 
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9ce  of  ideas  is  diacernible  ;  he  reads  and  writes  letters  aa 

bijs  lutderstanding  were  perfectly  8oiind ;  and  yet,  by  a 

fular  eoutrast,   he  tearfs  in  pieces  hh  clothes  and  bed- 

»ver%  aad  ahvays  finds  some  plausible  reasion  to  justify  his 

'  and  his  fury.     This  i*ort  of  niatiia  is  «m*  far  from 

diftt  the  vulgar  name  of  Jblie  raisonna^ie  has  been 

to  iL"— P.   ^3.     Another  equally   interesting   case 

lite  same  author  may  lie  cited.     **  It  is  difficult  to 

ive^*  says  he^  ^  -  the  nature  of  one  species  of  alienation 

mind.     It  consists,  as  it  were,  of  a  combination  of  rea- 

i  and  ejitravagance,  of  discernment  and  actual  delirium, 

mppear  so  inconKistent  as   reciprocally   to  exclude 

other,"     **  One  lunatic,"  he  continues,  "  whose  ma- 

ly  is  of  seven  years*  standing,  is  perfectly  aware  of  Ins 

and  forms  as  sound  a  judgment  K^i'  it  as  if  it  were  a 

which  did  not  immediately  concern  himself;    He  tries 

make  efforts  to  free  himself  from  it;  but,  on  the  other 

he  tM  convinced  that  it  is  incurable.     If  any  one  re* 

the  incoherence  in  his  ideas  in  his  talking,  he  read- 

racknowledges  it,  but  answers,  that  this  inclination  over- 

rers  him  so  much,  that  lie  cannot  but  submit.    He  adds, 

his  do6»  not  guarantee  the  soundness  of  the  judgments 

rhich  he  forms,  but  that  it  is  not   in  his  power  to  rectify 

He  believes,  for  example,  that  if  he  wi|>ed  his  nose, 

origan  would  remain  in  liis  handkerchief;  that  if  he 

himself,   he  must  of  necessity  cut  his  throatj  and 

wl  the  first  attempt  to  walk,  his  legs  would  break  like 

Ue  sometimes  subjects  himself  to  rigorous  absti-* 

(btf  several  days,   under  the  impression,  that  if  he 

nBmemta,  they  would  suffocate  him.     What  are  we  to 

;  tjt  an  aberration  of  intellect  so  regular  and  so  singu- 

•?'— R94. 

li  would  be  easy  for  me  to  multiply  such  instances  as 
of  ths  partiiU  affection  of  the  mental  faculties,  but  it 
to  occupy  time  with  more,  and  the  above  an* 
>  mffiisiesit  to  show  tlie  nature  and  liearing  of  such 
Hare  again  the  difticulty  recurs  of  reconciling  ^uc\\ 

^    »  na 
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facts  with  llie  idea  of  one  organ  executing  all  the  fuiiclioii^ 
fif  tke  mind^  How  comes  that  organ  to  be  able  to  miuii'^ 
feet  one^  but  not  qU  the  faculties  ?  *  * 

6^%,  Besides  the  phenomena  of  idiocy  and  insanityv. 
there  is  also  another  class  of  facts  (to  which,  however,  I 
shall  only  allude)  equally  at  variance  with  the  eup|>OHitioii 
of  a  single  organ  of  mind,  viz.  partial  injuries  of  the  braui« 
which  are  said  to  have  occurred  without  injury  to  the  tnco- 
ial  faculties,  I  merely  observe,  that  if  every  part  of  the 
brain  is  concerned  in  every  mental  act,  it  appears  strange 
that  all  the  processeB  of  tliought  should  be  manifested  ^ith 
eqtud  succesSy  when  a  great  part  of  the  br^n  m  injureil  or 
destroyed,  aa  when  ita  whole  structure  is  sound  and  entire* 
If  the  fact  were  really  aa  here  stated,  the  brain  would  form 
an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  organic  structure;  for 
altliougb  a  part  of  the  lungs  may  be  sufficient  to  maintait> 
respiration,  or  a  part  of  the  stomach  to  execute  digeetiont 
in  such  a  way  as  to  support  life,  tbcre  is  no  instance  in 
which  these  functions  have  been  as  successfidly  performed 
by  impaired  organs  ba  they  would  have  been  by  lungs  and  a 
stomach  in  their  natural  state  of  health  and  activity.  The 
Phrenologista  are  reduced  to  no  such  strait  to  reconcile  the 
occurrence  of  such  case^  with  their  system  ;  for  as  soon  as 
tbe  principle  of  a  plurality  of  oi^ns  is  ai^knowledged,  they 
admit  of  an  easy  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  then,  it  appearti 
that  any  theory,  founded  upon  the  notion  of  a  single  organ, 
is  uaiformly  at  variance  with  all  that  is  ascertained  to  be 
fact  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  :  and  that,  on  the  other 
band,  the  principle  of  a  phu*ality  of  organs,  while  it  satis- 
factorily explains  tnoat  of  these  bets,  is  consistent  with  aU 
of  them.  Its  truth  is  thus  almost  demonstrated,  not  by  far- 
fetched or  pretended  facte,  which  few  can  verify,  but  by 
facts  which  daily  *^  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
the  Bensm,*  Tliis  principle,  indeed,  bears  on  tbe  face  of  it 
so  much  greater  a  degree  of  probability  than  the  op]K>Biti? 
one,  as  to  have  long  since  forced  itself  on  the  minds  oi* 
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fiy  inquirers.     Foderk'  himself  a  very  zealous  op|K>nent 
?f  Phrenology,  after  recapitulating  a  great  many  reaaoiiB 
itlar  to  thom  already  iiH3utionedr  which   had  been  em- 
ployed hy  pliilosophers  antecedent  to  Dpr  Gall  and  Spurz- 
ifiiM,  for  Ix^lieving  in  a  pluraliiy  of  mental  organs^  is  con- 
tied  to  admit,  that   "  this  kind  of  reasoning  has  been 
employed  by  the  greater  number  of  anatomist^  who,  from 
le  time  of  Galzn,  down  to  those  of  our  own  day,   and 
tven  by  the  great  Halle r,  who  experienced  a  necessity 
assigning  a  function  to  each  department  of  the  Inrain. 
*JNKL  also  (in  the  article  Manie  in  the  Encyclopedic  Me* 
^odiqiie)  after  relating  some  cases  of  partial  insanity,  afikg, 
t'hetlier  all  this  collection  of  facfs  <:an   be  reconciled  with 
he  opinion  of  a  single  faculty  and  a  single  organ  of  the 
ifidcrKtanding  ?'   Farther,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  also  al- 
ady  referred  to,commendB  Mr  Charles  Bell  for  "attack- 
the  common  opinion,  that  a  separate  sensation  and  voli* 
ion  are  conveyed  by  the  same  nerves,  and  for  asserting 
!  diflTerent  functions  of  different  parts  of  the  cerebrum 
rMrebelluDL' '' 

I eonsiderations  early  uu pressed  reflecting  men  with 
fie  eoiiviction,  that  particular  mental  powers  must  be  con- 
lectefl  \rith  particular  parts  of  the  brain  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  modern  metaphysics 
up,  we  find  traces  of  this  opinion  common,  not  on- 
^atnoiig  eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists,  but  among 
ttliiori  on  human  nature  in  general.  Bitrton,  in  his  Ana- 
Dj  of  Melancholy,  says,  ^'  Inner  senses  are  three  in  num* 
fto  called,  because  they  be  within  the  brain-pan,  as 
on  sense,  phantasie,  and  memory  :'*  of  common  sense, 
^  lh«  fore  part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat ;"  of  phan- 
lor  imagination,  which  some  call  sestimative  or  cogita- 
hw  **  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;"  and  of 
lemory,  **  his  seat  and  organ,  the  back  |>art  of  the  brain.*' 
was  the  account  of  the  faculties  given  by  Aristoixe, 
fid  repeated,  with  little  variation,  by  the  writers  of  the 
»ft^.     In  the  ihlfteenth  century,  a  head  divvdeA  w 
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to  regioni»9  aeeurdtiig  to  tbef«  oprintona,  was  designed  by 
Aj.be liT  liie  Great,  bishop  of  RiitiBban;  and  aoother  "w^b 
published  by  Petrus  Montagnana,  in  H9L  One  pub- 
lUbed  at  Venice,  in  1562,  by  Luoovico  Dolci,  a  Venetian, 
in  a  work  ujK>n  8tr«ngthening  and  preserving  the  memoiy, 
ii*  here  represented  : — 


»II/IS 


RKF£HENC£S  TO  FIGURE, 

I  Fantada. 

5  CogiUtiva. 

3  Vermis. 

4  Sensut  Communis, 

6  Inuiginn. 

6  ^stinuitivii. 

7  Memo  rati  va» 

8  Olfhcttjs. 
0  Gtistws. 


In  the  British  Museum  is  a  cliart  of  the  universe  and 
the  elements  of  all  sciences,  in  which  a  large  head  so  deli- 
neated is  conspicuous.  It  was  published  at  Rome  mt  late 
fiB  1632  •. 

If,  then,  the  majority  of  anatomists,  for  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years,  and  such  illustrious  physiologists  as  Halle u, 
and  the  others  above  referred  to,  were  led  to  the  belief  of  a 
plurality  of  mental  organs,  by  a  perception  of  the  contradic-* 
tion  and  inconsistency  existing  between  tlie  phenomena,  and 
the  supposition  of  the  whole  brain  being  the  single  organ 
of  mind,  I  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  saying,  that  the  lat- 
ter notion,  so  far  from  being  self-evident,  appears  so  impro- 
bable as  to  require  even  stronger  facts  to  prove  it  than  the 
opposite  view;  and  that  the  presumptions  are  all  in  favour 
of  a  plurality  of  mental  faculties,  manifesting  themselvea 
by  means  of  a  plurality  of  organs. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  shew,  first,  That  the  ridicule 
*  BLLtOTSON^s  Blumenhack  \h  29K 
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and  mhose  with  wtiicli  Plireiiolog'y  wan  treated  at  its  first 
aiinouac<>mont,  and  its  continuetl  reiectiou  by  men  of  e»- 
fsUkbed  reputation,  whose  opinton8  it  contradicte,  afford 
no  preautnptton  tliat  it  in  untrue,  for  all  great  diseoveries 
bttve  nifel  with  a  similar  fate  :  Secondly,  That  we  are  really 
uoaoquainted  with  the  luindi  m  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
body^  and  that  it  is  owing  to  the  mind  not  being  conscious 
of  its  organs,  that  metaphysicianfi  have  supposed  their  feel- 
ings and  intellectual  perceptions  to  be  emanations  of  pure 
loiiid,  whereas  they  are  the  results  of  mind  and  its  organs 
sictiiig  in  combination.  Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  admit  the  brain  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  mind,  and  common  feeling  localisf^es  the  mind  in  the 
liead,  attliough  it  does  not  inform  us  what  substance  occu- 
|iies  the  interior  of  the  skull :  Farther,  That  the  very  idea 
of  the  mind  baving  an  organ,  implies  that  every  mental 
act  is  accompanied  with  an  affection  of  the  organ,  and 
mc€  verm  ;  so  that  the  true  philosophy  of  the  mind  cannot 
bt  diacovered  without  taking  the  influence  of  the  organs  in- 
io  aeoDunt  at  every  step.  Fourthly,  That  the  analogy  of 
ib4»  afirres  of  feeling  and  motion,  of  the  live  senses,  imd 
oilier  ports  of  tlie  body*  all  of  which  jjerform  distinct  ftmc- 
tioo9  by  separate  organs ;  also  the  successive  appearance  of 
the  fnenlties  in  youth ;  the  phenomena  of  partial  genius,  of 
drenmtng,  of  partial  insanity,  of  monomania,  and  of  partial 
mjurie«  of  the  brain,  furnish  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
mixMl  manifests  a  variety  of  faculties  by  means  of  a  variety 
of  argansi  and  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  single  power 
•pcrmttug  by  a  single  organ.  The  next  inquiry,  tfaereforei 
oalnindly  i%  Wliat  effect  does  the  condition  of  the  organs 
ivodnce  on  the  states  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  indifferent  whe- 
Uior  ih0  organs  be  large  or  small,  well  or  ill  constituted,  in 
biilih  or  in  disease  ? 

I  submit  the  following  facts  to  prove  that  in  other  de- 
partments of  organised  nature,  size  in  an  organ,  other  con* 
di!ion«»  being  equal,  is  a  measure  of  power  in  its  funetioni 
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i,  e.  that   ^mM  size  indicates  weak   piwer,  and  large  nize 
strong  power,  all  other  eireunuBtancee  being  alike  *• 

In  our  infancy,  we  have  been  delighted  with  the  fable  of 
the  old  man  who  shewed  his  sons  a  bundle  of  rodf^  and 
pointed  out  to  them  how  easy  it  waf«  to  gnap  asunder  one^ 
and  how  difficult  to  break  the  whole.  Tbe  principle  invol- 
ved in  this  eimple  story  pervades  all  material  substances; 
for  example,  a  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number  of  fleshy 
fibres,  and  hence  it  follows  that  each  muscle  will  be  strong 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fibres  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  If  nerves  be  eomposod  of  parts,  a  nerve 
which  is  composed  of  twenty  parts  mast  be  more  vigorous 
than  one  which  is  constituted  of  only  one.  To  render  this 
principle  universally  true,  however,  one  condition  must  be 
observed,  namely,  tliat  in  comparing  parts  with  eacli  other, 
or  with  the  whole,  all  shall  be  of  the  same  quality ;  for  er* 
ample^  if  the  old  man  in  the  fable  had  presented  ten  twigs 
of  wood  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  and  desired  his  sons  to  observe 
how  much  more  difficult  it  whb  to  break  ten  than  to  sever 
one ;  and  if  his  sons,  in  refutation  of  this  assertion,  had 
presented  him  with  a  rod  of  iron  of  the  same  thickness  as 
one  tAvig,  and  said  that  it  was  as  difficult  t^  break  tliat  iron 
rod,  although  single,  as  his  whole  bundle  of  twigs,  although 
tenfold,  the  answer  would  have  been  obvious,  that  the 
things  compared  differed  in  kind  and  quality  ;  and  that  if 
he  took  ten  iron  rods,  and  tried  to  break  them,  the  difficul- 
ty would  be  as  great  compared  with  that  of  severing  one,  as 
to  break  ten  twigs  of  wood  compared  with  that  of  breaking 
one.  In  like  manner,  nerves,  muscles,  brain,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  sound,  or  they  may  be  diseas* 
cd  ;  they  may  be  of  a  fine  structure  or  a  coarse  structure ; 
they  may  be  old  or  young;  they  may  be  almost  dissoh^d 
with  the  burning  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  or  nearly  frozen 

•  Tbb  subject  in  fully  treated  of  by  Dr  Ai*i>iiKw  Cohbe  lo  un  Eany 
K-on  iUe  Iniluencc  of  Oi^ganic  Size  on  Energy  of  Inunction,  particularly  » 
api>lied  to  the  Organa  of  the  external  Senses  and  Brain,  in  the  Phrenob- 
gicjil  Joumiilt  Tol  iv.  p*  161. 
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ISrtJie  influence  of  an  arrtie  winter ;  and  it  would  bo 
ftl together  irrational  to  expect  that  the  influence  of  size 
l^wa»  to  §itand  fortli  as  a  fixed  energy  to  overrule  all  these 
jrireamsUnces^   and   to   produce  effects   constantly  equal. 
f  The  etreogth  of  iron  itself  and  adamantine  rock  depends  on 
f  l<ifii|ierati]re,  for  eitlier  \i411   melt  with  a  certain  degree  of 
hentf  and  at  a  still  higher  point  they  will  be  dissipated  in- 
to %apour.     Tlie  true  principle  tlien,  is,  that  constitution, 
^l»6iilth«  and  outward  circumstances  lieing  the  same,  a  large 
ele,  or  large  nerve^  composed  of  numerous  fibres,  will 
I  ncl  with  more  force  tlian  a  small  one  comprehending  few. 
Let  im,  however,  trace  the  influence  of  this  law  in  ani- 
se!   beings.      It    will   scarcely   be   disputed,    that   the 
of  the  bones  is  always,  other  circumstances  being 
proportioned  to  their  size.     So  certain   is  this,  that 
[wfaen  nature  requires  to  give  strength  to  a  boae  in  a  bird, 
raadf  at   the  same  time,  to  avoid  increasing  the  weight  of 
fthte  ftoiiuat,  the  l>oiie  is  made  of  large  diameter,  but  hollow 
[ill  the  raidrlie;  and,  on  mechanical  principles,  the  increase 
Icif  mlume  adds  to  it«  strength.     That  the  law  of  size  holds 
fin  fipit^d  to  liie  bloodvessels  and  heart,  b  seltH5vident  to 
[«i-«Ty  one  who  knows  that  a  tube  of  three  inches  diameter 
liriU  inuismit  more  water  than  a  tube  of  only  one  inch. 
I  Aud  Uie  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  lungs,  liver, 
llridaeysy  mid  every  other  part.     If  a  liver,  suppose  of  four 
fnehen,  can  secrete  four  ounces  of  bile,  it  is  perfectly 
fesi,  tlrnt  one  of  eight  square  inches  will  be  able,  all 
'  ibutgs  f>eing  equal,  to  secrete  a  quantity  greater  in 
Dftioii  to  its  greater  size.     If  this  law  did  not  hold 
Irii^f  What  would  be  the  advantage  of  large  and  capacious, 
pvrr  mmail  and  cf»ufiued  lungs  ?     There  could  be  none. 

SpeaUcing,  generallvt  there  are  two  classes  of  nerves  dis- 
rilntled  over  the  Innly,  those  of  motion  and  those  of  sensa- 
or  feeling*     In  motion,  the  muscle  is  the  essential  or 
apparatus,  and  the  nerve  is  required  only  to  commu- 
iieale  to  it  the  impulse  of  the  will ;  but  in  sensation  the 
is  the QMe, — the  ner^e  itself  is  the  chief  itvstTum^aixVj 
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and  the  part  on  wliicli  it  is  ramified  h  merely  a  mediiini 
for  puttifig  it  in  relation  witli  tlie  e}>eciiie  qualittes  which  it 
h  destiaed  to  recognize. 

To  shew  the  effect  of  Btze  in  regard  to  these  nerv'es,  the 
following  cases  may  be  mentioned,  and  they  are  stated  on 
the  authority  of  Desmoulins,  a  celebrated  French  physio* 
logiBt,  when  no  other  authority  is  given.  Tlie  liorse  and 
ox  have  much  greater  muscular  power,  and  much  less  in- 
tensity of  sensation  in  their  limbs  than  man ;  and,  in  eon> 
formity  with  the  principle  now  under  diecusston,  the  nervei 
of  motion  going  to  the  four  limbs  in  tlio  horse  and  ox  are 
at  least  one-third  more  numerous  than  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion going  to  the  same  [^m'ts ;  whereas  in  man  the  nerves  of 
motion  going  to  the  legs  and  arms  are  a  fifth  or  a  sixth 
part  less  than  the  neo^cs  of  sensation  distributed  on  the 
same  parts*  In  like  manner,  in  birds  and  reptiles  which 
have  scaly  skins  and  limited  touch,  but  vigorous  powers  of 
motion^  the  nerves  of  scuBation  are  few  and  small,  and  the 
nonces  of  motion  numerous  and  large.  Farther,  wherever 
nature  has  given  a  higher  degree  of  sensation  or  touch  to 
any  particular  part  than  to  the  other  parts  of  an  animal, 
there  the  nen^e  of  sensation  is  invariably  increased ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  single  nerve  of  feeling  ramified  on  the  tactile 
extremity  of  the  probo«cis  of  the  elephant  exceeds  in  size  the 
united  volume  of  all  tho  muscular  nerves  of  tliat  organ. 
Some  species  of  monkeys  possess  great  sensibility  in  the 
tail,  and  some  species  of  bats  possess  great  sensibility  in 
their  wings,  and  in  these  parte  the  ner\'es  of  sensation  are 
increased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  increased  function. 
Birds  require  to  rise  in  the  air,  which  is  a  medium  much 
lighter  tban  their  own  bodies.  To  have  enlargod  the  sixe 
ef  Iheir  muscles  would  have  added  to  their  weight,  and  in- 
craied  their  difficulty  in  rising.  Nature,  to  avoid  this  dis- 
ad^nuitage}  has  lies  to  wed  on  them  large  nerves  of  motion 
wkieii  infu«e  a  very  powerful  stimulus  into  the  musolesi 
and  increase  their  power  of  motion*  Fishes  live  in  water 
wkicb  U  almost  in  equilibrium  with  their  bodies.     To  them 
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Katwin  }um  given  large  tiiUKclcs,  in  order  to  incroase  their 
loitmitive  powers,  and  in  them  the  ner\'ei%  of  motion  ai*e 
ien.  In  these  instances,  nature  curiously  adds  to  the  pow- 
er of  motion,  by  increaaing  the  nixe  of  that  part  of  the  loco* 
iiiati\^  apparatOB  which  may  be  enlarged  mo(»t  conveniently 
for  t)ie  animal ;  but  eitlier  the  muscle  or  the  nerve  must  be 
fmlarj^ed,  otherwise  there  is  no  increase  of  power. 

In  regard  to  tlio  external  senReR^  it  in  proper  to  observe 
tliai  every  external  sense  is  composed,  first.  Of  an  iuBtru* 
meat  or  medium  on  which  the  impression  is  made ;  the 
ejre  for  example ;  and,  secondly,  A  nerv^e  to  conduct  that 
inpnoision  to  the  mind  or  brain.  The  same  law  of  size 
kaMfl  aa  to  them ;  a  large  eye  will  collect  more  rays  of 
H^it ;  a  large  ear  more  vibrations  of  »ound  ;  and  lai^e  nos- 
tfila  more  odorous  particles  than  small  ones.  Tim  is  so 
obvious,  that  it  scarcely  requires  proof;  yet,  as  Mr  Jeffrey 
has  ridiculed  the  idea,  I  may  mention  that  Monro,  Blu- 

UrCKBACH,    SoEMMERlKG,    GUVIEE,    MaGENDIE^    GeORGET, 

and  a  ivbole  host  of  physiologists,  en{>port  it.  Blijmen- 
DACH,  when  treating  of  smell,  Rays,  "  While  animals  of  the 
most  acute  smell  have  the  nasal  organs  most  extensively 

ived,  precisely  tlie  sam^  holds  in  regard  to  some  bar- 
nationnj.  For  inf^tance,  in  the  head  of  a  North  Ame- 
^dijm  (representi^d  in  one  of  his  plates),  t}ic  internal 
noalrils  are  of  an  extraordinar}'  sisie,'*  he.  And  again,  **  The 
ttfttreiit  to  this  in  point  of  magnitude,  are  the  internal  nos- 
trils of  the  Ethiopians,  from  among  whom  I  have  seen  heads 
very  different  from  each  other,  but  each  possessing  a  nasaJ 
oi^an  much  larger  than  that  described  by  Soemmering* 
Theae  anatomical  observations  accord  with  the  acemints 
givMi  by  the  most  respectable  travellers,  concerning  the 
wonderfiil  acuteness  of  smell  possessed  by  these  savages*" 

In  like  manner,  Dr  Monro  primm^  no  mean  authority, 
tn  treating,  in  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  the  large  orw 
gnu  c»f  smell  in  the  dog,  says,  *^  The  sensibility  (of  smell) 
seems  to  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  stirface ;  and 
tliM  will  also  be  found  to  take  place  in  all  the  other  seoses*'' 
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The  same  author  frtates,  **  that  the  external  ear  in  different 
f[uadrupedb  is  differently  framed^  but  always  calculated  to 
the  creature*8  manner  of  life;  thus  hares  and  Ruch  other 
animals  as  are  daily  exposed  to  insulte  from  beasts  of  prey» 
have  large  ears  directed  backwards,  their  eyes  warning 
them  of  danger  before." 

These  observations  apply  to  the  external  portion  of  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  inner  parts  or  nen^es  are  likewise 
subject  to  the  same  law  of  size.  Georget,  a  late  physio- 
logical writer,  in  treating  of  the  ner^^es,  says,  "  The  vo- 
te of  these  organs  bears  a  uniform  relation,  in  all  the 
erent  animals,  to  tlie  extent  and  force  of  the  seneations 
und  movements  over  which  they  preside.     Thus,  the  nerve 

'  of  smell  in  the  dog  is  larger  than  the  five  nerves  of  the  ex- 
itemal  senses  in  mant"  The  nerve  of  smell  is  small  in  man 
and  in  the  monkey  tribe ;  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible  in 
4he  dolphin ;  large  in  the  dog  and  the  horse,  and  altogether 
enormous  in  the  whale  and  the  skate,  in  which  it  actually 
exceeds  in  diameter  the  spinal  marrow  itself.     In  the  mole 

j  It  is  of  extraordinary  size,  while  the  optic  nerve  is  very 
small.     In  the  eagle   the  reverse   is  observed,    the    optic 

►  nerve  being  very  large,  and  the  olfactory  smalL     Most  of 
I  the  quadrupeds  excel  man  in  tlic  aeuteness  of  their  hearing, 

and  accordingly  it  is  a  fact  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 

cheep,  the  cow,  the   horse,  &c.,  gi*eatly  exceeds  the  size  of 

1 4lie  same  nerve  in  man.     In  some  birds  of  prey,  which  are 

I  to  poesees  great  sensibility  of  taste,  the  palate  i« 

[Sound  to  be  very  copiously  supplied  witlt   nervous   fila- 

I  ments.  ^h 

But  the  organ  of  sight  affords  a  most  interesting  exant^^| 

|)le  <»f  the  influencd  of  size.     The  office  of  the  eye-ball  is 

>  to  collect  the  rays  of  light*     A   large  eye,   therefore,  will 
[jbdEC  in  more  ray^  of  light,  or,  in  other  words,  command  a 

Iter  sphere  of  vision,  titan  a  small  one.     But  to  give  in- 
ity  or  power  to  vision,  the  optic  nerve  is  also  neceasar}'. 
1^^  the  ox  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  is 
tieavy  structure  and  ill  fitted  tor  motion,  but  he  has  a 
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ifye-biill  whicli  enables  him  to  take  in  a  large  field  of  vision 
witliout  turning ;  but  as  he  does  not  require  very  keen  vision 
to  see  his  provender  on  which  he  almost  treads,  the  optic 
nerve  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  eyeball.  The  eagle, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  ascending  to  a  great  heiglit  in  the 
aiTf  enjoys  a  wide  field  of  vision  from  its  mere  physical  |>o- 
sitioQ,  It  iookft  down  from  a  point  over  an  extensive  sur- 
face- It  has  no  need,  therefore,  of  a  large  eyeball  to  in- 
crease artificially  it^  6ehl  i»f  visiion  ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
bail  of  it«  eye  is  c^mjjaratively  small,  but  it  requires,  from 
that  height,  to  discern  it^  prey  u|>on  the  surface  of  the 
Ciirtli*  and  not  only  is  the  distance  great,  but  itB  prey  often 
resembles  Ui  colour  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  Great 
intensity  of  \*ision,  therefore,  is  necessary  to  its  existenoe. 
Accordingly,  in  it  the  optic  nerve  is  increased  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  In^tmid  of  f\>rm]ng  a  single  raembraTie  lin- 
uig  only  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  chamber  of  the 
eye^  as  in  man  and  animak  of  ordinary  virion,  iind  ron«e* 
quently  only  equalling  in  extent  the  sphere  of  the  eye  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  retina  or  nerve  of  vision  in  these 
<|tiiok-aightod  birds  of  prey  is  found  to  be  composed  of  a 
freai  number  of  folds,  each  lianging  loose  into  the  eye,  and 
aagmeDtitig,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  not  only  the  ex- 
tent of  nervous  surface,  but  the  maaa  of  nervous  matter, 
luid  giving  rise  to  that  intensity  of  vision  which  distin- 
goiabea  the  eagle,  falcon,  hawk,  and  similar  animals.  In  the 
ffmee  of  all  the  senses,  then,  the  law  holds,  that  power  of 
function  is  in  proportion  to  size  of  the  organ,  other  circum- 
KUuiees  being  equal. 

Li^  us  now  attend  to  the  brain.  Were  I  to  affirm  that 
difference  of  size  in  the  brain  would  produce  no  effect  on 
the  vigpiir  of  its  functions,~or  that  a  small  brain  In  per- 
fect health,  and  of  a  sound  constitution,  is  equal  in  func- 
tional power  and  efficiency  to  a  large  one  in  similar  condi- 
taon^  Would  the  reader,  after  the  evidence  whic4i  has  been 
laid  l>efore  him  of  the  influence  of  sixe  in  increasing  the 
power  of  function  in  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  Ik*  dispose 


so 
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ed  to  credit  the  asisertion  ?  He  would  have  the  uttnost 
difficulty  ill  believiug  it,  and  wotild  miy  that  if  BUeb  wero 
the  fiiot^  the  bnuu  mufit  form  an  exception  to  a  law  which 
appears  genend  over  organized  nature ;  and  yet  the  phre- 
notogiBts  have  lieen  assailed  with  every  Hp^ies  of  vitujiera- 
tion,  for  miiiu twining  that  the  braiti  does  not  form  an  ex- 
ception to  thb  general  law,  but  tliat  in  it  also  vigour  of 
function  is  in  proportion  to  size^  other  conditions  being 
equal.  I  fihall  proceed  to  shew  Koine  e\ndenee  in  proof  of 
thin  fact ;  but  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe  that  I  am 
here  extx)unding  only  general  princijdes  in  an  introductory 
discourse.  The  conditions  and  modific^tioni^  under  which 
these  principles  fall  to  be  applietl  in  practice,  will  be  stated 
in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

First,  The  brain  of  a  child  is  smidl,  and  it8  mental  vngour 
weak,  compared  with  the  brain  and  mental  vigour  of  an 
liiH  *•  Secondly,  Small  size  in  the  brain  is  an  invariable 
cause  of  idiocy.  Phrenologists  have  in  vain  called  tipon 
their  opponents  to  produce  a  single  iimtance  of  the  mind 
being  manifested  vigorously  by  a  very  small  brain.  De- 
ficieucy  of  «i/,e,  however,  in  the  brain  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  idiocy.  A  briun  may  be  large  and  diseased,  and 
mental  iuibecUity  arise  from  the  disease;  but,  although  dis* 
ease  be  absent,  if  the  size  be  ver)^  deficient,  idiocy  will  b« 
invariable.  Thirdly,  Men  who  have  been  remarkable,  not 
for  mere  cleverness,  but  for  great  force  of  character,  such 
as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  have  had  large  heads.  Fourth* 
ly.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  nations  in  wliom  the  brain 
is  large,  possess  so  great  a  mental  suj>eriority  over  those  in 
whom  that  organ  is  small,  that  they  conquer  and  oppr(!ss 

•  It  is  certified  by  practical  hatters,  that  the  lower  duMes  of  the  comvj 
nullity,  who  are  distinguished  for  muscular  vigour  much  more  than  men 
'  tal  capacity,  require  a  smaller  size  of  hut  than  those  claK^es  whose  occii 
IMkimia  ajre  chiefly  mentid,  and  in  whom  vigour  of  mind  surpaaaesi  that  < 
body.    But  the  Fhreoologi«t  does  not  compare  meutal  power  in  general 
with  size  of  brain  in  general ;  and,  besides,  the  hat  does  not  indicate  the 
size  of  the  whole  head.    The  reader  will  find  deiailii  ou  this  point  in  the 
ith  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal 
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tute,  and  wanting  none  which  theirs  possess/'  There  in 
Lliere,  then»  pretty  strong  evidence  and  authority  for  the  as- 
I  lertion,  that  the  brain  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  g« 
\  neral  law  of  organized  nature,  that  other  conditions  heh 

equal,  si^e  of  organ  i^  a  measure  of  power  of  function. 

Tlie  circumstances  which  modify  the  eflfectfi  of  Kixe  fall 
next  to  be  considered.  TYie^e  are  cou8titution  and  health. 
The  queBtion  naturally  presents  itself.  Do  we  pos^^efis  any 
.  index  to  constitutional  qualities  of  brain  ?  The  tempemr- 
\  TQents  indicate  them  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  four 
tem{>eramentfs  accompanied  with  difFerent  degrees  of  acti- 
vity in  the  brain — the  Lymphatic,  the  Sanguine^  the  Bi- 
lious, and  the  Nervous,  The  tem|>eraments  are  suppr>sed  Ui 
depend  upon  tlie  constitution  of  particular  systems  of  the 
body;  the  brain  and  nerves  being  predominantly  active 
from  constitutional  causes,  produce  the  nervous  tempera- 
ment; the  lungs,  heart,  and  bloodvessels  being  constitu- 
tionally predominant,  give  rise  to  the  sanguine  ;  tlie  muscu- 
lar and  fibrous  systems,  to  the  bilious ;  and  the  glands  and 
assimilating  organs,  to  the  lymphatic. 

Tlie  different  temperaments  are  indicated  by  external 
fiigna,  which  are  open  to  observation.  The  first,  or  Lym- 
phatic, is  distinguishable  by  a  round  form  of  the  body,  soft- 
ness of  the  muscular  system,  repletion  of  the  cellular  ii^ue, 
fair  hair,  and  a  pale  clear  skin.  It  is  accom|>anied  by  lan- 
guid vital  actions,  with  weakness,  and  slowness  in  tha  cir- 
culation. The  brain,  as  part  of  the  system,  is  al»o  slow, 
languid,  and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  mentxU  manifesta- 
tions are  proportionally  weak. 

The  second,  or  sanguine  constitution,  is  indicated  by  well 
defined  forms,  moderate  plumpness  of  person,  tolerable 
firmness  of  flesh,  light  hair,  inclining  to  chesiiut,  blue  eyes, 
and  fair  complexion,  with  ruddiness  of  countenance.  .It  ia 
marked  by  great  activity  of  the  bloodvessels,  fondness  for 
exercise,  and  an  animated  countenanci*.  The  brain  paiv 
takes  of  the  general  state,  and  is  active. 
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The  BiUoiis  fonipcnuneiit  is  rci^oguiHed  by  bhu*k  Imir, 
dark  skin,  mmlrrate  iiilne«^f«j  and  much  firrnne^  of  f)esh, 
mth  harshly  expri^sed  outline  of  the  person.  The  func- 
tions) jNirtukc  of  great  efierjT>^  of  action,  which  extends  to 
the  brain,  and  the  countenance,  in  consequence,  nhew^ 
Htroiig,  marked,  and  decided  features. 

The  Ner\'ou«  temperament  is  recognised  by  fine  t>iin  hair, 
tllin  tskin,  small  thin  muscles,  quickness  in  muscular  mo- 
lioti,  paleness  of  countenance,  and  often  delicate  health. 
The  whole  nervous  system,  inducting  the  brain,  i»  predo- 
minant fy  active,  and  the  mental  manifestations  are  propor- 
tioiiaUy  vi\Ticiou8, 

**It  iff  thu«  clearly  admitted,  that  constitution  or  quality  of 
brmn  has  a  great  influence  on  the  mental  effects  of  size ; 
kill  let  u«  attend  to  the  consecjuenceK.  As  a  general  rule, 
all  the  parts  of  the  same  brain  have  the  same  constitution, 
and  if  idze  be  a  measure  of  power,  then  in  each  head  the 
lai^  organs  will  be  more  powerful  than  the  wmall  ones, 
Thig  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  points 
in  each  head.  But  if  we  compare  two  separate  brains,  tlien 
we  moat  recollect  that  the  size  of  the  two  may  be  equal ; 
aad^  fierertheless,  the  one  from  |K>ssessing  the  finest  tex- 
Uire^  and  most  vigorous  constitution,  may  be  exceedingly 
a<^ire«  while  another,  from  being  inferior  in  quality,  may 
he  naturally  inert.  The  consequence  will  be,  that  the  be«t 
coaBtituted  brain  will  manifest  the  mind  with  most  vigour. 
That  me  m  nevertheless  the  measure  of  i>ower,  may  he 
prDir«d  by  contrasting  the  manifestations  of  a  small  and  of 
a  larga  brain,  possessing  the  same  combination  of  organs, 
and  equally  well  constituted;  the  power  or  energy  will 
tban  be  found  greateiit  in  the  latter.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  atber  natural  conditions  being  eqtial.  As  the  tempera- 
aMUs  are  distinguishable  by  the  countenance,  and  the  gene- 
fal'taake  of  the  body,  and  as  the  brain  partakes  of  the  ge« 
Mtal  eottfltitution,  we  possess  an  index  to  its  natural  quali- 
Iff*.     I  repeat  that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of 
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comparing  one  brain  with  another.  The  same  brain  has 
in  general  the  same  constitution,  and  on  the  principle  ihiX 
size  is  a  measure  of  power,  the  largest  organs  in  each  indi- 
vidual will  be  naturally  the  most  vigorous.  If  the  tempe- 
rament be  lymphatic,  all  the  organs  will  act  slowly,  but 
the  largest  will  be  most  powerful  and  most  active,  on  ae^ 
count  of  their  superior  size.  If  the  temperament  be  active^ 
all  will  be  active,  but  the  largest  will  still  take  the  lead. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  a  student  of  Phrenol<^  in  search 
of  evidence,  should  not  compare  the  same  organ  in  differ-^ 
ent  brains. 

Further,  the  brain  must  possess  a  healthy  constitution, 
and  that  d^ree  of  activity  which  is  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  health.  Now,  the  brain,  like  other  parts  of  the 
body,  may  be  affected  with  certain  diseases  which  do  not 
diminish  or  increase  its  magnitude,  and  yet  impair  its  func- 
tions. The  Phrenologist  ascertains  the  health  by  inquiry. 
In  cases  of  disease,  great  size  may  be  present,  and  very  im- 
perfect manifestations  appear ;  or  it  may  be  attacked  with 
other  diseases,  such  as  inflammation,  or  any  of  those  parti- 
cular affections  whose  nature  is  unknown,  but  to  which  the 
name  of  Mania  is  given  in  nosolc^,  and  which  greatly  ex^ 
alt  its  action ;  and  then  very  forcible  manifestations  may 
proceed  from  a  brain  comparatively  small ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  when  a  larger  brain  is  excited  to  the  same  degree 
by  the  same  causes,  the  manifestations  become  increased 
in  energy,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  size.  These 
cases,  therefore,  form  no  valid  objection  to  Phrenology; 
for  the  phrenologist  ascertains,  by  previous  inquiry^  that 
the  brain  is  in  a  state  of  health.  If  it  is  not,  he  makes 
the  necessary  limitations  in  drawing  his  conclusions. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  point  of  the  argument 
at  which  wo  are  now  arrived.  We  have  seen  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind, — that  it  is  not  a  single  organ,  but 
that  the  analogy  of  all  the  other  organs,  the  successive  deve- 
lopment of  the  faculties, — the  phenomena  of  partial  genius,— 
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lial  in»^anity, — monomania^ — dreaming, — and  partial  in- 
Kes  of  the  brain ,  indicate  that  it  is  a  €M>ngerieB  of  organs 
I  manifestiDg  a  plurality  of  faculties ;  we  have  seen  alao^  that, 
I  in  the  ease  of  the  bones,  muscles,  nerves  of  motion,  nerves 
I  of  sensation,  and  nerves  of  the  five  senses,  size  has  an  in- 
flfieiiDe  on  vigour  of  function ;  and  from  the  analogy  of 
these  of^ans,  and  also  from  direct  facts  and  physiological 
autljortties^  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  regarding 
tlio  hrain,  that  vigour  of  function  bears  a  relation,  other 
circumstances  being  equal,  to  size  in  the  organ.      From 
these  premises,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conclusion,  that,  in 
the  manifestation  of  the  ment^il  faculties,  it  will  not  be  in- 
Indifferent  in  what  direction  the  brain  in  most  or  least  de- 
l ;  for  example,  if  different  parts  of  the  brain  possess 
different  functions,  and  if  the  strength  of  function  l>e  in 
r  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  part,  the  vigour  of  the  facul- 
connected  with  a  brain  in  which  the  frontal  region 
[predominates  in   size,  must  necessarily  be  different  from 
}iat  which  would  proceed  from  a  brain  in  which   the  pre- 
dominance of  8ize  was  in  the  posterior  portion  ;  and  a  differ- 
would  hold  also  in  cases  of  preponderance  in  the  su- 
Iperior  or  inferior  portions. 


Hapbaeu 


New  HoLi.Air0£B. 


>^i^ 


Here  we  have  a  representation  of  the  skull  of  Raphael, 
(id  of  the  skull  of  a  native  of  New  Holland ;  both  taken 
east*  in  the  collection  of  t!ie  Phrenological  Society. 
diffiBTence  in  the  forehead  is  very  conspicuous.  If 
Ite  part  of  llie  brain  lying  in  that  region  have  any  frinc- 
^Um  connected  %vith  intellci*t,  and   if  size  be  a  measure 
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of  power,  the  two  beings  should  form  a  strong  caritrasl 
of  power  and  weakness  in  that  de]mrtnient*  And,  ac- 
cordiiigly,  the  case  is  8o«  Raphael  died  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and  has  left  an  imperishable  memory  on 
account  of  his  genius  in  art.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describee 
the  other  m  follows  : — '*  Tlie  natives  of  New  Holland  are, 
even  at  present,  in  the  very  lowest  scale  of  humanity,  and 
ignorant  of  every  art  whiclt  can  add  comfort  or  decency  td 
human  life.  These  unfortunate  savages  use  no  clothes, 
construct  no  cabins  or  huts,  and  are  ignorant  even  of  the 
manner  of  eliasing  animals,  or  catching  fish,  unless  such  of 
the  latter  as  are  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the 
rocks;  they  feed  upon  the  most  disgusting  substancesi 
snakes,  worms,  maggots,  and  whatever  trash  falls  in  their 
way,  Tliey  know,  indeed,  how  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  in  that  r^ 
spect  only  they  have  stepped  beyond  the  dee]K;st  ignorance 
to  which  man  can  be  subjected ;  but  they  have  not  learned 
how  to  boil  water ;  and  when  they  see  Europeans  perform 
this  ordinary  operation,  they  have  been  known  to  run  away 
in  great  terror." 

We  have  now  arrived,  by  a  fair  and  legitimate  induction, 
at  strong  presumptive  proof  in  favour  of  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  Phrenology,  viz.  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  that  different  parts  of  it  are  connected  with  different 
faculties,  and  that  the  size  of  the  organ,  other  conditions 
being  equal,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  power  of  manifesta- 
tion. Here,  then,  the  inquiry  presents  itself,  What  faculties 
and  what  parts  of  the  brain  are  mutually  connected  ?  This 
is  the  grand  question  remaining  to  be  solved,  in  order  to 
render  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  the 
organs  of  the  mind  precise  and  practically  useful.  Let  ua 
inquire  what  progress  tlie  metaphysician  and  anatomist 
have  made  in  elucidating  this  point  It  is  of  importance 
to  take  a  view  of  the  past  efforts  of  philosophers  in  the 
science  of  mind  on  this  subject,  that  we  may  be  able  cor- 
rectly to    appreciate  both   what    remains  to  be  accom* 
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plighed,  and  how  far  Phrenoiogy  presents  means  capable  of 
sittatning  it* 

The  mind  lias  been  studied,  by  oue  eet  of  philoeopherfti 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  body  ;  and  the  laws  of  thought 
have  been  expounded  with  as  mucli  neglect  of  organi^eation 
as  if  ire  had  already  "  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil/*  From 
this  erroneous  practice  of  many  dietinguighed  author^  such 
AftLoCKE^  Hume,  Reid,  SxEWAHTand  Brown,  a  prejudice 
has  arisen  against  the  physiology  of  man,  as  if  the  mind 
were  degraded  by  contemplating  it  in  connexion  with  mat- 
ter; but  man  is  the  work  of  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and 
no  part  of  his  constitution  can  be  unworthy  of  regard  and 
admiration.  The  whole  phenomena  of  life  are  the  result  of 
mind  and  body  joined,  each  modifying  each  ;  and  how  can 
we  explain  a  result,  without  attending  to  aU  the  causes  which 
combine  towards  its  production  ? 

Another  set  of  philosophers,  in  avoiding  Scylla,  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  dash  into  Charybdis,  and  have 
taught,  tliat  the  mind  is  nought  but  a  combination  of  mat- 
ter ;  attd  have  endeavoured  to  explain  its  functions  by  sup- 
posted  mechanical  motions  in  its  parts ;  but,  as  we  shfdl 
hereafter  see,  this  course  of  proceeding  is  equally  erroneous 
a«  tlie  other. 

In  Bor>*eying  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we  are  struck  with 
the  variety  of  faculties  with  which  it  appears  to  be  en- 
dowed*  Philosopliers  and  the  vulgar  equally  admit  it  to 
lie  poioeBPed  of  different  powers.  Tit  us  it  is  by  one  faculty 
that  it  reasons ;  by  another  that  it  imagines,  and,  by  a  third, 
that  it  discriminates  between  right  and  wrong. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  what  progress  has  hitherto  been 
made  by  metaphysicians  in  ascertaining  the  primitive  mental 
powers,  and  rendering  the  philosophy  of  man  interesting  and 
praetically  useful  to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding,  we 
shall  find  a  lamentable  deficiency  indeed.  From  the  days  of 
AairroTLE  to  the  present  time,  the  most  powerfiil  intell^cta 
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have  been  directed,  with  the  most  persevering  industry,  to 
this  department  of  science, — and  system  after  system  has 
flourished,  fallen,  and  been  forgotten,  in  rapid  and  melan- 
choly soccession.  To  confine  our  attention  to  modem  times, 
Dr  Rbid  overturned  the  philosophy  of  Locks  and  Humk; 
Mr  Stewart,  while  he  illustrated  Reid,  yet  diffsred  firom 
him  in  many  important  particulars;  and,  recently,  Dr 
Thomas  Brown  has  attacked,  with  powerful  eloquence  and 
philosophical  profundity,  the  fiibric  of  Stewart,  and  it  at 
t«ady  totters  to  its  falL  The  very  existence  of  even  the 
Hlost  common  and  familiar  faculties  of  the  mind  is  still 
in  debate  among  these  philosophers.  Mr  Stewart  main* 
tains  Attention  to  be  a  faculty,  which  these  other  fdiilo- 
sophers  deny.  They,  again,  state  Imagination  to  be  a  pri-» 
mitive  pewer  of  the  mind,  while  Mr  Stewart  informs 
«%  ;tlu^  ^  what  we  call  the  power  of  Imagination,  is  md 
the  gift  of  nature^  but  the  result  of  acquired  habits,  aided 
by  :&v4y^vable  circumstances,"  {Elements^  Chap.  7.  §  L) 
Gemknbn  'obBervation  informs  Us,  that  a  taste  for  music^ 
and  a  genius  for  poetry  and  painting,  are  gifts  of  nature, 
bestowed  only  on  a  few;  but  Mr  Stewart,  by  dint  of 
his  philosophy,  has  discovm*ed  that  these  powers,  and  also 
a  genius  for  mathematics,  '*  are  gradually  formed  by  par- 
ticular habits  of  study,  or  of  business."  {Outlinesy  p.  16.) 
On  the  other  hwid,  he  treats  of  Perception,  Conc^tion, 
and  Memory,  as  original  powers ;  while  Dr  Thomas  Brown 
demesihem  to  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  Reid,  Stew- 
ARir,  and  Brown,  admit  the  existence  of  moral  emotions ; 
but  HoBBEs,  Mandeville,  Dr  Paley,  and  many  others, 
resolve  the  sentiment  of  Right  and  Wrong  into  a  regard  to 
QW  dwn  gbod,  mto  perceptions  of  utility,  obedience  to  the 
liMVs,  ei%to  the  Divine  command.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  and 
labour  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  philosophers  are 
not  yet  agreed  concerning  the  existence  of  many  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  action,  and  intellectu^  powers 
of  man.     While  the  philosophy  of  mind  shall  remain  in  this 
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Eicertain  condition,  it  vWll  be  iin)>o&f^ible  to  give  to  uiuraib 
and  Qaiural  religion  a  scientiiic  iVxindation ;  and  until  these 
wkaU  mmmme  the  stableaess  and  precision  of  scietioee^  edu-- 
eation,  political  economy  and  legielatian,  must  continue 
empirical  in  their  principles  and  application^  If^  thereforef 
Phrenology  could  introduce  into  the  philosophy  of  mind 
even  a  portion  of  the  certainty  and  precision  which  attend 
physical  iavei^tigHtiont^^  it  would  confer  no  small  benefit  an 
iioB  ioterenting  departmevit  of  science ;  and  that  it  is  fully 
eampelent  to  do  »o,  shall  he  shewn  after  we  have  attended 
to  a  few  preliminary  (loints  requiring  consideration. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  primitive  faculties  to  be  ascertained,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
thai,  in  actual  life,  they  are  successively  developed.  The 
infatil  feels  fear,  love,  attachment,  before  it  is  alive  to  the 
Kublime  or  the  beautiful ;  and  it  observes  occurrences  long 
before  it  reasons.  A  correct  theory  of  mind  ought  to  unfold 
principles  to  which  these  facts  also  may  be  referred. 

Farther,  even  after  the  full  maturity  of  age  is  attained, 
bow  different  the  degrees  in  which  we  are  endowed  irith  the 
vmious  mental  powers.  Admitting  each  individual  to  pos- 
«em  all  the  factilties,  the  assemblage  of  which  constitutes 
the  human  mind,  in  what  a  variety  of  degrees  of  relative 
ftfengib  do  they  appear  in  diflferent  persons  ?  In  one,  the 
iove  of  glory  is  the  feeling  which  surpasses  all ;  another  is 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  censure,  and  callous  to  the  accents  of 
ilppblllBe-  The  soul  of  one  melts  with  softest  pity  at  a  tale 
of  woe ;  while  the  eye  of  another  never  shed  a  sympathetic 
tear.  One  individual  spends  his  life  in  an  ardent  chace  of 
wealthy  which  he  sto(>s  uot  to  enjoy;  another  scatters  in 
waetefiil  prodigality  the  substance  of  his  sires,  and  perishes 
for  want  from  a  mere  incapacity  to  retain.  One  vast  intel- 
r  Jeetf  like  Newton's,  fathoms  the  profundities  of  science  | 
Iwkile  another  feeble  mind  scarcely  gro]ies  its  way  through 
ike  dally  ocTurrenees  of  life.  The  towering  imagination  of 
^m  ^UAK8P£All£,  or  a  MtLTON«  soars  bevond  the  boundaries 
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of  sublunary  space ;  while  the  nterile  fmiey  of  another  sees 
no  glory  in  the  heavens,  and  no  loveliness  on  earth. 

A  gysiein  of  mental  philogopliy,  therefore,  pretending  U» 
the  truth  of  nature^  ought  not  only  to  unfiild  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  thought  and  of  feeling,  but  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
cover in  what  proportions  they  are  combined  in  diiferent  in- 
dividualfi.  In  chemical  science,  one  combination  of  element- 
ary lugredientK  produces  a  medicine  of  sovereign  virtue  in 
removing  pain ;  another  combination  of  the  same  materials* 
but  differing  in  their  relative  pro]K>rtione,  brings  forth  a 
mortal  poison.  In  human  nature,  also,  one  combination  of 
faculties  may  produce  the  midnight  murderer  and  thief;  and 
another,  a  Franklin,  a  IIuwarjd,  or  a  Fry,  glowing  with 
eliarity  to  man. 

If,  however,  we  inquire  at  the  philo«<»phers  on  the  mind, 
for  ruleii  by  which  to  discriminate  the  effects  u(>on  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  individuals,  produced  by  diiferent  com- 
binations of  the  mental  powers,  wliat  information  do  we  re- 
ceive ?  Implead  of  light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  we 
find  in  their  works  only  disputes,  whether  such  diiferences 
exist  in  nature,  or  are  the  result  of  education  and  other  ad- 
ventitious circumstances;  many  maintaining  the  one  opi- 
nion, while  some  few  advocate  the  othen  This  department 
of  tlie  philosophy  of  man,  in  short,  is  a  perfect  waste^  Mr 
Stewart  is  aware  equally  of  its  imj>i>rtance  and  forlorn  con- 
dition. The  varieties  of  intellectual  chanicter  among  men, 
flays  he,  present  another  very  interesting  object  of  study, 
which,  ^'  considering  itjs  practical  utility,  has  not  yet  excited, 
go  much  as  might  have  been  expect<^d,  the  curiosity  of  our 
countrymen."  (Di^serL  Part  ii-  p,  198)*  The  reason  ap- 
pears sufficiently  obvious.  Tlie  common  modes  of  study- 
ing man  afforded  no  clew  to  the  discovery  desired. 

In  thus  surveying  the  philosophy  of  man,  as  at  present 
exhibited  to  us  in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive^ 
JirjU^  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
terial organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers ; 
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ill  the  progress  of  the  miiul  fnmi  yuuth  to  age,  and  the 
phetiometia  of  sleep,  dream iiig^  idiocy  and  insanity,  are  left 
unexplained  or  unaccounted  for,  by  any  principles  admitted 
ialiitir  ieyBtem  :  Secondly^  That  the  existi»nce  and  functions 
of  iome  of  the  most  important  primitive  faculties  are  still 
in  dispute ;  and,  thirdhf^  That  no  light  whatever  has  been 
thrawn  on  the  nature  and  cff(3Ct8  of  combinations  of  the 
primitive  powers,  in  different  degi'ees  of  relative  proportion. 
It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur  Dk  Bonald, 
qucvted  by  Mr  Stewaht,  observes,  that  *'  diversity  of  doc- 
trine has  increased  from  age  to  age,  with  the  number  of 
masters,  and  with  the  progress  of  knowledge ;  and  Europe, 
which  at  present  possesi^eH  libraries  fiUe<l  with  philosophical 
works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as  many  philosophers 
^writers  ;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much  riches,  and  uncer- 
with  the  aid  of  ail  its  guides,  which  road  it  should  fol- 
low; Bitrope^  the  centre  and  focus  of  all  the  tights  of  the 
worlds  bus  yet  its  philosophy  onJy  in  ex{>ectation." 

While  philosophers  have  been  thus  unsuccessfully  engaged 

iiA  Ute  study  of  mental  science,  human  nature  has  been  in- 
tigatecl  by  another  set  of  observers,^ — Moralists,  Poets 
I  Divines.  Tliese  have  looked  upon  the  page  of  life 
rely  to  ol^eerve  the  characters  there  exhibited,  with  the 
view  of  tracing  them  anew  in  their  compositions :  and  cer* 
tainly  they  have  executed  their  design  with  great  felicity 
afid  trutli.  In  the  pages  of  Shaksfeare,  Addison,  John- 
SOIf^  TiLLOTSON  and  Blair,  we  have  the  lineaments  of 
mind  traced  with  a  perfect  tact,  and  exhibited  with  match- 
1ms  beauty  and  effect :  But  these  authors  had  no  systematic 
object  in  view,  and  did  not  aim  at  bounding  their  observa- 
tions Of  I  principles  which  might  render  them  subservient 

1 10  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Hence,  although  in  their 
compositions  we  find  ample  and  admirable  materials  for  the 
dueidatian  of  a  true  system  of  the  philosophy  of  man,  yet, 
without  other  aids  than  they  supply,  we  cannot  arrive  at 
Tundamental  principles  HuflRcient  to  guide  us  in  our  inter- 
course with  the  world.     The  charge  against  their  represen* 
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tetions  of  human  nature  is,  not  that  Aey  are  incorrect,  but 
that  they  are  too  general  to  be  usefiil.  They  draw  strik- 
ing pictures  of  good  men  and  of  bad  men,  but  do  not  enable 
IM  to  discover,  prior  to  experience,  whether  any  particular  in- 
dividual with  whom  we  may  wish  to  connect  our  fortunes, 
belongs  to  the  one  class  or  the  other,  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
portance, because,  in  the  course  of  gaining  experience,  we  en- 
counter the  risk  of  suffering  the  greatest  calamities.  In  short, 
Poets  and  Novelists  describe  men  as  they  do  the  weather ;  in 
their  pages  they  make  the  storm  to  rage  with  terrific  energy, 
or  the  sun  to  shine  with  the  softest  radiance,  but  do  not  en- 
able us  to  discover  whether,  to-morrow,  the  elements  will 
war,  or  the  zephyrs  play  ;  and  without  this  power,  we  can- 
not put  to  sea  with  the  certainty  of  iavouring  gales,  n<yr 
stay  in  port  without  the  risk  of  losing  winds  that  would 
have  wafted  us  to  the  wished-for  shore.  Phrenology,  there- 
fore, if  a  true  system  of  human  nature,  ought  not  only  to  fur- 
nish to  the  popular  reader  the  key  of  philosophy,  to  unlock  the 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth  contained  in  the  volumes  of  our 
most  gifted  authors,  but  also  to  render  their  representations 
of  human  character  practically  useful,  by  enabling  him  to 
discover  the  natural  qualities  of  living  individuals  prior  to 
eocperience  of  their  conduct,  and  thus  to  appreciate  their  ten- 
dencies before  becoming  the  victim  of  their  incapacity  or 
passions. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  metaphysician  are  easily 
recognised.  He  studied  the  mind  chiefly  by  reflecting  on 
his  own  consciousness ;  he  turned  his  attention  inwards, 
observed  the  phenomena  of  his  own  faculties,  and  recorded 
these  as  metaphysical  science.  But  the  mind  is  not  con- 
scious of  organs  at  all ;  we  are  not  informed  by  feeling  of 
the  existence  of  muscles,  of  nerves  of  motion,  nerves  of  taste, 
nerves  of  smell,  of  an  auditory  apparatus,  of  optic  nerves, 
or  of  any  mental  organs  whatever.  All  that  consciousness 
reveals  is,  that  the  mind  inhabits  the  head ;  but  it  does  not 
inform  us  what  material  substances  the  head  contains ;  and 
henc«  it  was  impossible  for  the  metaphysician  to  discover 
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the  orgHfts  of  the  mind  by  hi»  method  of  philoHophkiiig, 
and  no  metaphysiral  philosopher  pret^nd^  to  have  discover- 
ed them.  The  laipeHcction  of  thi»  Iii4>de  of  investigation 
acoouQttii  for  the  contradictory  results  obiaine^l  by  differeut 
caetaphysicians.  Supi»o$e  an  iridi vidua  1  |>o6scB8ed  of  a  brain 
like  a  New  Hollander,  to  turn  philosopher;  he  would  never, 
by  reflecting  on  his  own  eon^cioustiess,  And  an  instinctive  fa- 
culty for  art ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  exclude  it  from  his 
mytiem.  Another  pliilosoplier,  constituted  like  Raphael, 
cm  Ibe  other  hand,  would  feel  it  strongly,  and  give  it  a  pro^ 
niiiiMit  place. 

Wben  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  works  of  Physiolo- 
ipils,  we  di6C4>ver  the  most  ceaseless,  hut  fruitleBF^,  eudeuv* 
ours  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  jmrts  of  the  body,  with 
which  the  several  mental  |>owers  are  most  closely  connected. 
Some  of  them  liave  dig^sected  the  brain,  in  the  ho}>e  of  di^ 
eiyvertng  in  its  texture  an  indication  of  the  fimctions  which 
it  performs  in  relation  U*  the  mind ;  but  success  has  not 
hilberto  croi?v*ned  their  efforts  Wlien  we  examine,  with 
ibe  most  scrupulous  minntenesa,  the  form,  colom-,  and  tex- 

I  tiire  of  the  brain,  no  sentiment  can  be  perceived  slumber- 
ing' in  its  fibres,  nor  half-formed  ideas  starting  from  its  folds. 
Il  appears  to  the  eye  only  as  a  majss  of  curiously  convoluted 
r;  juid  the  understanding  de<'larcs  its  incapacity  to 
penetnite  the  pur[>oRes  of  its  parts. 

In  short,  we  cannot,  by  merely  dissecting  any  organ  of 
the  body,  discover  its  function»<.  For  example,  anatomists, 
for  many  centuries,  dissected  the  neri'es  of  motion  and  feel- 
tng;f  Slid  saw  nothing  in  their  structure  that  indicated  the 
differ^iiee  of  their  functions ;  and,  at  this  moment,  if  the 
iMTVes  irf*  tw/^ie  anil  of  hearing  were  presented  together  on 
the  table,  we  might  look  at  them  for  ages  irithout  discover- 

iiag  any  traces  of  their  functions  from  their  structure  alone^ 
Iple  dbnecttcm  of  the  hraiu,   therefore,  eoidd  not  lead  ti» 
the  diteoirery  of  tbe  functions  of  its  different  parts. 

The  obfitaelej^  which  have  hitherto  opposed   the  attain- 
at  of  rhiK  informalion  have  been  manv. 
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Imaginatioii   hns  been    called  in    to  afford    information 
whicli    philodiophy  witliheld,    and    theories    have    been  in- 
vented   to    supply   the    place   of  knowledge    founded   on 
fact  and  legitimate  induction.     **  The  greater  number  of 
physiologists,  physicians  and  philosophers,'*  saysDr  SpURz- 
MEiMy    *^  derive   the   moral   8entiment4s  from  various  vis- 
cera, or  from  the  nervous  plexus  and  ganglia  of  the  great 
sympathetic  nerve,  that  is,  from  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen 
and  thorax;  but,  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  en- 
tirely contradict  this  opinion.     There  are  animals  endowed 
with  faculties  attributed  to  certain  bowels  or  viscera,  which 
do  not  possess  these  viscera.     Insects,  for  instance,  become 
angry,  and  have  neither  liver  nor  bile.     Oxen,  horses,  hogs» 
&c.  have  many  viscera  in  structure  analogous  to  those  of 
man,  and  yet  they  want  many  fiicultiee  which  arc  attributed 
to  these  viscera,  and  witJi  which  man  is  endowed,"     The 
heart  is  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  tender  affections ; 
but  the  heart  of  the  tiger  and  of  the  lamb  are  alike  in 
structure,  and  the  one  ought  to  be  the  organ  of  cruelty, 
and  the  other  of  meekness,  if  this  supposition  were  true. 
{New  Phff8»    SifsL    p.    133).       Other    physiologists    have 
compared    the   size   of   the   brain   of   man    with    that   of 
the    lower   animals ;    contrasting   at  the  same  time    their 
mental    powers;    and   have   been   led    to   the    conclusion 
that  it  is  the  organ  of  the   mind^  and    that  its  superior  de- 
velopment in  man  indicates  his  mental  superiority  over  the 
brutes;  but  these  philosophers  have  not  succeeded  in  de- 
termining the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  this  organ, 
and  have  not  been  able,  in  any  important  degree,  to  connect 
their  discoveries  with  the  philosophy  of  mind.     Camper, 
in  order  to  measure  the  extent  of  the  brain,  and,  as  he  ima- 
gined, the  corresponding  energy  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
drew  a  vertical  line,  touching  the  upper  lip  and  the  mo^ 
prominent  part  of  the  forehead ;  and  also  a  horizontal  line, 
crossing  the  former,  and  touching  the  dps  of  the  upper  front 
teeth,  and  the  external  opening  of  the  e^r,  or,  at  least,  cor- 
responding tc»  these  points  in  its  direction ;  and  he  thought 
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thai  man  and  animak  have  more  understanding,  tbe  more 
the  upper  and  inner  angle  formed  by  the  two  lines,  or  that 
including  the  upper  jaw,  no«e,  &c.  18  obtuee ;  and,  on  the 
contmni%  that  man  and  animals  are  more  stupid,  the  more 
this  facial  angle  in  acute.  But  thiij  manner  of  measuring 
the  tritelleetiial  facultiej)  is  not  more  correct  than  those  pre- 
viously mentioned*  The  facial  angle  applies  only  to  the 
anterior  part**  of  the  brain  situated  in  the  forehead^  and  is 
inapplicable  to  all  tlie  lateral  and  posterior  parte ;  hence  it 
«ould^  even  if  there  were  no  other  objection^  indicate  only 
faculties  whose  organs  constitute  the  forehead.  Be- 
in  many  Ni^ocs,  the  jaw-bones  are  extremely  proroi- 
BSit,  and  the  facial  angle  acute;  while  their  foreheads 
are  in  fact  largely  developed,  and  their  intellectual  faculties 
bpowerfuU  although,  by  Camper's  rule,  they  ought  to  be  in- 
ifertor  to  many  stupid  £uro[)ean^  whose  foreheads  are  de- 
[Acient,  but  whose  jaws  recede.  Hence,  the  facial  angle 
»t  ser^c  as  a  means  of  measuring  the  moral  senliinents 
iuUdlectual  faculties,  {Netv  Phps.  Sy.^L  p,  197,  198^ 
>.) 

f  Some  physiologists,  as  S(emmering  and  Cuvier,  have 
ifiared  the  size  of  the  brain  in  general  with  that  of  the 
and^  according  to  them,  animals  are  more  nttipid  as 
[tba  fftice  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  brain."  But  that 
1  lliia  rule  is  not  infallible,  is  easily  proved,  because  Leo, 
MoKTAiGNE,  Leibnitz,  Hai^ler,  and  Miraseau,  had 
large  &ces  and  very  considerable  brains.  Bohsuet,  Vol- 
TAiaSt  and  Rant,  had»  on  the  contrary,  small  faces  and 
bo  large  brains.  (New  Phys.  Spgt  p.  200*) 
The  eerebral  parts  have  likewise  been  compared  with 
each  other,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  functions,  as,  the 
bmin  witli  the  cerebellum,  the  brain  with  the  medulla  ob* 
longala,  with  the  neri^es,  &c.,  but  these  modes  also  have 
lad  to  no  satisfactory  results.  The  elder  writers,  such  as 
AaiaTOTLE  and  hia  followers,  who  assigned  different  faeul- 
I  to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  proceeded  on  fancy,  or  oi^ 
r»f  gupp<»sed  ituitablenesi  of  the  place  in  the  head  to 
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the  nature  of  the  povrer;  and  their  views  have  been  entirely 
tibandaned  both  by  pkyBiologiHtM  and  metaphysiciaDs.  In 
short,  it  is  well  kiiown,  that  no  theory  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  i»  yet  admitted  and  taught  as  certain  science, 
Hueh  as  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
functions  of  the  inufiele%  nerve%  and  bonee. 

Dr  RoGET,  an  opponent  of  Phrenolog\%  freely  confesses 
that  *'  thb  brain  is  still  as  incomprehenKible  in  its  func- 
tions, as  it  iH  subtle  and  complex  in  its  anatomy/^  ( CVanios^ 
Sup.  to  Euc*  BriU)j  and  the  writer  in  the  94th  Num- 
ficr  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  say% — **  Even  within  our 
own  time,  althouj;;!)  many  great  anatomiBt^  had  devoted 
themselves  almost  exclusively  to  describing  the  brain,  this 
organ  used  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  greater  number  of 
teachers,  in  a  manner  which,  liowever  invariable,  vras  ba^ 
fiuredly  not  jiarticularly  useful.  It  was  so  mechanically 
cut  down  upon,  indeed,  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  exliibition 
connected  with  milhiug.  The  teacher  and  the  pupil  were 
equally  dissatisfied  with  the  performance,  and  the  former 
probably  the  most;  the  latter  soon  gave  up  tlie  painful  at* 
tempt  to  draw  any  kind  of  deductions  from  what  he  wit- 
nessed, and  disposed  of  the  difficulty  as  lie  best  could,  when 
he  had  to  render  an  account  of  wliat  he  had  seen.  Up  to 
this  day,  our  memory  is  pained  by  the  recollection  of  the 
Ijarbarous  names  and  regular  sections  of  what  was  then  the 
dullest  part  of  anatomical  study ;  which,  although  often  re* 
peated,  left  no  trace  but  of  its  obscurity*  or  \t»  absurdity. 
Here  an  oval  space  of  a  white  colour,  and  there  a  line  of 
grey  *>r  curve  of  red,  were  diftplayi^d  ;  here  a  cineritioua, 
there  a  mctlullaiy  maH*!i:  here  a  purtiou  white  without  and 
grey  within  ;  there  a  portion  wlute  within  and  grey  without : 
here  a  gland- pituitary  ;  there  a  gland  like  grains  ofisand; 
here  a  ventricle;  there  a  cul-de-sac ;  with  endless  fibres, 
and  line^,  and  globules,  and  liimple  marks,  with  appeUa- 
tions  no  less  fanciful  than  devoid  of  meaning/' 
^  "  The  atiatonviM  dij&sected*  and  toile«i  on  in  tins  unprfK 
I  jnising  territory;  and  entangled  himself  umre  in  proportion 
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kv  iit8  uiiwUlingtie88  to  be  defeated ;  and  he  siiceecded^  110 
loubt,  in  making  out  a  clear  display  of  all  these  complicate 
parts,  which  few,  however,  could  remember,  and  fewer 
iiill  could  comprehend.  Tlien  came  the  physiologist  in 
ptill  greater  perplc^xity,  and  drew  lib  conclusions,  and  as- 
led  odices  to  the  multiplied  portions  and  ramifieations 
^(  nervous  substance^  by  arbitrary  conjecture  for  the  most 
%rt,  and  often  with  manifest  inconsistency.  Although  the 
Ibrain  was  genentUy  allowed  to  be  the  organ  of  theinteUec'- 
tual  faculties  it  was  sup{)osed  to  give  out,  from  particular 
tions  of  the  ma^s,  but  quite  indiflTerently,  ner\  es  of  sen- 
tion,  general  and  specific,  nerves  of  motion,  and  nerves 
i»f  TolitioD ;  the  single,  double,  or  multipled  origin  of  nerves, 
irhich  liad  not  escaped  notice,  not  being  supposed  to  be 
Dcmneeted  with  these  separate  offices.' ' 

Snch,  so  vague,  so  obscure,  so  inexact,  so  unsatbfac- 

[tiny,  was  the  kind  of  knowledge  communicated  to  the  stu- 

Iciit,  until  a  very  recent  period;  and   the   impre>s$ton   left 

by  it  wait  that  of  confused  and  unintelligible  profugion  in 

Khc  distribution  of  nerves,  of  intricacy  without  meaning,  of 

expenditure  of  resources  without  a  parallel  in  the  other 

[works  of  nature."     Pages  44T,  448. 

Unless,  then,  Dr  Gall  could  boast  of  some  other  method 
'  inmettigation  than  those  of  tlie  ordinary  physiologist  and 
etaphyHician,  he  could  offer  no  legitimate  pretensions  to 
iK»lui)on  of  tfie  question,  Wliat  parb*  of  the  brain,  and 
[what  mental  faculties,  are  connected?  but  he,  by  great 
(gi>od  fortune,  wa8  led  to  adopt  a  different  and  superior 
ImcKle  of  inquiry ;  and  this  leads  me  to  state  shortly  a  few 
riieulars  of  the  history  of  the  ^science  which  h  now  to  be 


Dr  Gall,  a  physician  of  Vienna,  afterwards  resident  in 
f^aria  *,  was  the  founder  of  the  system.     From  an  early  age 
wan  given  to  observ^ation,  and  wa^  struck  with  the  facti 
each  of  his  brothers  and  sister*?,  companions  in  play* 

•  Bom  »l  Tiefenbrun,  h\  Suahia.  on  9th  March  1767.  »He<t  at  Pitm  *l%^ 
August  18?8 
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and  school fellow«,  was  dUtiriguiHhed  from  other  individiialii 
by  some  peculkrity  of  talent  or  disposition.  Some  of  bis 
schoolnmtes  were  characterized  by  the  beauty  of  their  pen- 
manship, some  by  their  success  in  arithmetic,  and  others 
by  their  talent  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  history^ 
or  languages*  The  compositions  of  one  were  remarkable 
for  elegance  ;  the  style  of  another  was  stiff*  and  dry  ;  while 
a  third  connected  his  reasonings  in  the  closest  manner,  and 
clothed  bis  argument  in  the  most  forcible  language.  Their 
dispositions  were  equally  different ;  and  this  diversity  ap- 
peared al^o  to  determine  the  direction  of  their  partialities 
and  aversions.  Not  a  f«w  of  them  manifested  a  capacity 
for  emplo}Tnents  which  they  were  not  taught ;  they  cut  fig- 
ures in  wood,  or  delineated  them  on  pa[>er ;  some  devoted 
their  leisure  to  painting,  or  the  culture  of  a  garden;  while 
their  comrades  abandiined  themselves  to  noisy  games,  or 
traversed  the  woods  to  gather  flowers,  seek  for  bird-nesta, 
or  c^tcb  butterflies.  In  this  manner,  each  individual  pre- 
sented a  character  |>eculiar  to  himself,  and  Dr  Gall  never 
observed,  that  the  individual,  who  in  one  year  bad  dis- 
played selfish  or  knavish  dispositions,  became  in  the  next  a 
good  and  faithful  friend. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Dr  Gaix  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  competing,  were  those  who  learned  by  heart  with 
great  facility ;  and  such  individuals  fre<|yently  gained  from 
him  by  their  repetitions  the  places  which  he  bad  obtained 
by  the  merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterwardjs,  ha^'ing  changed  his  place  of  re- 
sidence, be  still  met  individuals  endowed  with  an  equally 
great  talent  of  learning  to  repeat*  He  then  observed,  that 
his  school-fellows,  so  gifted,  possessed  prominent  eyes,  and 
recollected,  that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been  dis- 
tiDguishod  by  the  same  peculiarity.  When  he  entered  the 
University  he  directed  his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the 
students  whose  eyes  were  of  this  description,  and  found  that 
they  all  excelled  in  getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  oor- 
rect  recitations,  although  many  of  them  were  by  no  means 
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Itntiii^ui^^hcd  in  jwint  oF  general  Uileiit,  This  ob^ervalion 
%vii>i  reeogiiized  also  by  tlie  other  Rtadents  in  the  classes; 
and  although  tlie  connexion  betwixt  talent  and  external 
sign  was  not  at  tliis  time  estiiblished  nyion  such  complete 
evidence  fis  is  requisite  for  a  phi lofioph leal  conclusion,  Dr 
Gall  could  not  believe  that  the  eoineidenee  of  the  two  cir- 
ctimstancos  was  entirely  aeeidentah  From  this  period, 
therefore,  lie  suspected  that  they  Btood  in  an  important  re- 
lation to  each  other.  After  much  reflection,  he  conceived, 
tliat  if  memory  for  words  was  indicated  by  an  external  sign, 
the  same  might  be  the  ea«e  with  the  other  intellectual  pow- 
ers ;  and,  tlicreafter,  all  individuals  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable faculty  became  the  objects  of  bis  attention.  By 
degrees,  he  conceived  himself  to  have  found  external  cba- 
rHCteristic%  which  indicatcKl  a  decided  disposition  for  Paint*- 
mg,  Musich,  and  the  Mechanical  Arts.  He  became  ac- 
unted  also  with  some  individuals  renuirkable  for  the  de- 
termination of  their  character,  and  be  observed  a  particu- 
lar part  of  their  heads  to  be  very  largely  developed.  This 
&et  first  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  looking  to  the  head 
for  signs  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.  But  in  making  tbeiie 
observations,  he  never  conceived,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
»ikull  was  the  cause  of  the  different  talents,  as  has  been  er- 
roneously represented ;  for,  from  the  first,  he  referred  the 
Influence,  whatever  it  was,  to  the  Brain* 

In  following  out,  by  observations,  the  principle  which  ac- 
cident had  thus  Buggested,  he,  for  gome  time,  encounteretl 
4]tffieultieii  of  the  gi*eiUest  magnitude.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  altogether  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  Physiologiata 
touching  the  brain,  and  of  Metaphysicians  respecting  the 
mental  faculties.  He  had  simply  observed  nature.  When, 
however,  he  began  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  books,  he 
found  ibe  most  extraordinary  conflict  of  opinions  every 
where  prevailing,  and  this,  for  the  moment,  made  liim  liesi- 
Uite  about  the  correctness  of  bis  own  observations.  He 
found  that  the  moral  sentiments  had,  by  an  almost  general 
*-.>ii».i^Mt,  been  coufitigned  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  vk- 
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eera:  and  tlmt  wliile  Pythaoohah,  Plato,  Galen,  Hal* 
LEE,  and  Rome  other  Physiol ogistsj  placed  the  simtient  rouI 
or  inteUectual  faculties  in  the  brain,  Aristotle  placed  it 
in  the  heart,  Van  Helmont  in  the  stomachy  Des  Cartes 
and  Iii»  followers  in  the  pineal  gland,  and  Drelincourt 
and  others  in  the  cerebellum. 

He  observed  also,  tlwt  a  great  number  of  Philoi 
pher^  and  Phy8iologi»ti8  aRBcrtcd,  that  all  men  are  born 
with  ec]ual  mental  faculties;  and  that  the  diifcrcnces 
observable  among  them  are  owing  either  to  education, 
or  to  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed*  If  diflerences  were  accidental,  ho  inferred,  that 
there  could  be  no  natural  signs  of  predominating  facul- 
ties;  and  consequently  that  the  project  of  learning,  by 
observation,  to  distinguish  the  functions  of  the  different 
p^irtions  of  tlie  brain,  must  be  hopeless*  Tliiw  difficulty  he 
combated  by  the  reflection,  that  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
schoolfellows,  had  all  received  verj^  nearly  the  same  educa- 
tion,  but  that  he  had  still  observed  each  of  them  unfolding 
a  distinct  character,  over  wliich  circumstances  appe»ired  to 
€9cert  only  a  limited  controul.  He  observed  also,  that  not  un- 
frequently  those  whose  education  had  been  conducted  with 
the  greiitest  care,  and  on  wliom  tlie  labours  of  teacliers  had 
been  most  assiduously  bestowed,  remained  far  behind  their 
companions  in  attainments,  **  Often,"  says  Dr  Gall,  "  we 
were  accused  of  want  of  will,  or  deficiency  in  zeal ;  but 
many  of  us  could  not,  even  mth  the  most  ardent  desire,  fol- 
lowed out  by  the  most  obstinate  efforts,  attain,  in  some  purw 
.suits,  even  to  mediocrity ;  while  in  some  other  points,  some 
of  U£  surpassed  our  schoolfellows  without  an  effort,  and  al- 
most, it  might  be  said,  without  perceiving  it  ourselves* 
But^  in  point  of  fact,  our  masters  did  not  appear  to  attach 
much  faith  to  the  system  which  taught  equality  of  men- 
tal faculties ;  for  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  exact 
more  from  one  scholar,  and  less  from  another.  They  spoke 
.frequently  of  natural  gifts,  or  of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  con- 
soled their  pupils  in  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  by  assuring 
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tliem  that  each  would  1)€  required  to  render  an  account, 
<mly  in  proportion  to  the  gifts  which  he  had  received  *.*' 

Being  convinced  by  these  factor  that  there  is  a  natural 
id  constitutional  diverBity  of  talents  and  dispositionsi  he 
tocouut4}red  in  books  etill  another  obi^t^icte  to  his  succen 
in  determining  the  external  nigus  of  the  mental  powera. 
He  found  that,  instead  of  faculties  for  languages,  drawing, 
distinguinhing  places,  music,  and  mechanical  art%  corres- 
ponding to  the  different  talents  which  he  hud  observed  in 
hifi  school fcllow%  the  metaphyetciaos  epoke  only  of  general 
powers,  fiuch  b»  perception,  conception,  mi^mory,  imagina- 
tion, and  judgment ;  and  wlien  he  endeavoured  to  discover 
eictamal  Hignn  in  the  he^id,  corresponding  to  these  general 
faculties,  or  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  physiologi- 
cid  doctrines  taught  by  the  authors  already  mentioned,  re- 
garding the  seat  of  the  mind,  he  tound  perplexities  without 
end,  and  difficulties  insurraountahle* 

0r  Gall,  therefore,  abandoning  every  theory  and  pre- 
cxmeaived  opinion,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  observa- 
jiou  of  nature.     Being  a  friend  to  Dr  Nord,  Physician  to 
(.Lunatic  Asjlum  in  Vienna,  ho  had  opportunities,  of  which 

I  availed  himself,  of  making  observation!}  on  the  insane. 
He  viisited  prisons,  and  resorted  to  schools;  he  was  intro- 
duced to  th«  courts  of  princes,  to  collegeK,  and  the  seats  of 
justice;  and  wherever  he  heard  of  an  indi\ddua]  distio- 
goifthed  in  any  particular  way,  either  by  remai'kable  en- 
dowment or  deficiency,  he  observed  and  studied  the  de- 
velopment of  his  head.  In  this  manner,  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible induction,  ha  at  last  conceived  himself  warranted 
in  believing,  that  particular  mental  powert^  are  indicated  by 
particular  configurations  of  tlie  liead« 

Hitherto  he  had  reported  only  to  physiognomical  indiea- 
tioDii,  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  was  convinced  that  Physiology 
is  imperfect  when  separated  from  Anatomy.     Ha\ing  ob- 

•  Pn&ee  by  Br  Gall  t«j  the  "  Atiatomae,  he,  du  Cervetu,"  from  whfcH 
other  &cti  in  tkis  work  arc  lalfen 
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served  si  woman  of  fifty-tbiir  years  of  nge^  who  liatl  been  af- 
flieteil  with  Iiy<lj'oe*'phalaK  from  lier  ytuith,  smd  who,  wilh 
a  body  a  little  nhriink,  possesKed  a  mind  as  active  and  iii- 
telligeiit  as  that  of  other  individuals  of  her  elasi^j  Dr  (*all 
declared  his  conviction,  that  ilie  structure  of  the  brain  mu^t 
be  different  from  what  was  generally  conceived, — a  remark 
which  TuLPi  us  also  had  made,  on  observing  a  hydroce|>ha- 
lie  ]Mitient  who  raanilested  the  mental  faculties,  lie  I  here- 
fore  felt  the  necessity  of  making  anatomical  reKearehew  into 
the  fitnieturo  of  the  brain. 

In  every  inKtance,  when  an  individual,  whose  head  he 
had  observed  wliile  alive,  happened  to  die,  he  used  every 
means  to  be  permitted  to  examine  the  brain,  and  frequently 
did  HO ;  and  found,  as  a  general  fact,  that,  on  removal  of  the 
skull,  the  brain,  covered  by  the  dura  mater,  presented  a 
form  corresponding  to  that  which  the  skull  had  exhibited 
in  life. 

The  successive  steps  by  which  Dr  Gall  proceeded  in  his 
discoveries,  are  |>articularly  deserving  of  attention.  He  did 
not,  as  many  have  imagined,  first  dissect  the  brain,  and  pre- 
tend, by  that  means,  to  discover  the  seats  of  the  mental 
powers ;  neither  did  he,  as  others  have  conceived,  first  map 
out  the  skull  into  various  compartments,  and  assign  a  fa- 
culty to  each,  according  as  his  imagination  led  him  to  con- 
ceive the  place  appropriate  to  the  power.  On  the  contrary, 
he  first  observed  a  concomitance  betwixt  particular  ta1ent«t 
and  dispositions,  and  {mrtieular  forms  of  the  head ;  he  uext 
ascertained,  by  removal  of  the  skull,  that  the  figure  and 
Bize  of  the  brain  are  indicated  by  these  external  forms ;  and 
'  it  was  only  after  these  facts  had  been  determined,  that  the 
brain  was  minutely  dissected^  and  light  thrown  upon  its 
t^  structure. 

At  Vienna^  in  1796,  Dr  Gall,  for  the  first  time,  delivered 
lectures  on  his  system. 

In  1800,  Dr  J.  G.  Spurzhkim  •  began  the  study  of  Phre- 
nology under  him,  liaving  in  that  year  assisted,  for  the  first 

2$,  on  the  Moselle,  31at  Becember  177^. 
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time,  at  one  of  his  lec^turcs.  In  1804,  he  was  associated 
With  him  in  ln«  tabour« ;  antl,  Bince  that  period,  Itas  not 
only  added  many  valuable  discoveries  to  those  of  Dr  Gall, 
in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  braiuj  but  formed  the 
riithft  brought  to  light,  by  their  joint  observations,  into  a 
ejiutiful  and  interesting  system  of  mental  philosophy.  In 
Britiun  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  personal  exertions 
and  printed  works  for  a  knowledge  of  the  science. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  in<|uineB,  Dr  Gall  did  not,  and 
could  not,  foresee  ilie  renult  to  wbich  they  would  lead,  or  the 
relation  which  each  successive  fact,  as  it  was  discovered, 
would  bear  to  the  whole  truths  wliicli  time  and  exjMTience 
might  bring  into  view.  He  perceived^  for  instance,  that 
the  int<*nsity  of  the  desire  for  property,  bore  a  relation 
to  the  sisBO  of  one  |»art  of  the  brain ;  he  announced  this 
fact  by  itself,  and  called  the  part  the  organ  of  Theft,  bc- 
cauHC  he  bad  found  it  largest  in  thieves.  When  he  had 
discovered  that  the  pro|>en8ity  to  destroy  was  in  connexion 
with  anotlic*r  part  of  the  brani,  be  announced  this  fact  also 
iut  an  isolated  trutli,  and  named  tbe  part  the  organ  of  Mur- 
der, because  he  had  found  it  largest  in  crimijials  condemned 
for  that  crime.  In  a  similar  way,  when  he  had  discovered 
I  tlie  connexion  between  the  sentiment  of  Benevolence  and 
[another  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass,  he  called  the  part  the 
of  Benevolence  ;  and  so  on  in  regard  to  the  other  or- 
1R8,  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  nothing  in  common 
rith  the  formation  of  an  hypotliesis ;  and,  so  far  from  a  dis- 
^poaition  to  invent  a  theory  lieing  conspicuous,  tlicre  appears, 
in  the  disjoin  ted  items  of  information  which  Dr  Gall  at 
si  presented  to  the  public,  a  want  of  even  an  ordinary 
umI  for  systematic  arrangement.  His  only  object  seems 
to  have  been  to  furnish  a  candid  and  uncoloured  statement 
of  the  fai'ts  in  nature  which  ho  had  observed;  leaving  their 
value  to  be  ascertained  by  time  and  farther  investigation* 

Aft  soon,  however,  as  observation  bad  brought  to  light 
the  great  body  of  the  facts,  and  the  functions  of  the  facul- 
ties liad  been  contemplated  with  a  philosojibVcal  c^e,  ^  «^%- 
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tern  of  mental  philosophy  appeared  to  emanate  almost  spon- 
taneously  from  the  previous  chaos. 

When  the  process  of  discovery  had  proceeded  a  certain 
length,  the  facts  were  found  to  be  connected  by  relations, 
which  it  wag  impossible  sooner  to  perceive.  Hence,  atj 
first,  the  doctrines  appeared  m  a  mere  rude  and  undigest*^ 
ed  maffi,  of  rather  unseemly  materials ;  the  public  mirth 
was,  not  unnaturally,  excited,  at  the  display  of  organs  of 
Theft,  Murder,  and  Cunning,  as  they  were  then  named; 
and  a  degree  of  obloquy  was  brought  upon  the  science,  from 
which  it  is  only  now  recovering.  At  this  stage  the  doc- 
trines were  merely  a  specic^s  of  physiognomy,  and  the  ap- 
parent results  were  neither  verj^  prominent  nor  inviting, 
Wlien,  however,  the  study  had  been  pursued  for  yeanjil 
and  the  torch  of  philosophy  had  been  applied  to  the  facts 
discovered  by  observation,  its  real  nature,  as  the  science  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  high  utility,  became  apparent,*  and 
its  character  and  name  changed  as  it  advanced.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  of  Mr  Lockje  are  peculiarly  applicable 
to  its  history  and  prospects,  "  Truth  (says  he)  scarce  ever 
yet  carried  it  by  vote  any  where,  at  its  first  appearance. 
New  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and  usually  opposed  i 
without  any  other  rexiRon,  than  because  they  are  not  common. 
But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so,  for  being  newly 
brought  out  of  the  mine*  'Tis  trial  and  examination  mtist 
give  it  price,  and  not  any  anti4|ue  fashion  ;  and,  though  it 
be  not  yet  current  by  the  public  stamp,  yet  it  may,  for  ail 
that»  be  m  old  aa  nature,  and  is  certainly  not  the  less  ge»| 
nuine." 

Hai-ing  now  unfolded  tlie  principles  and  method  of  m^ 
vestigation  of  Phrenology?  I  solicit  the  attention  of  the  rea- 
der to  one  question.  We  have  heard  much  of  Antiphrenolo- 
giflts ;  and  1  would  ask,  What  does  An ti phrenologist  mean  ? 
Does  it  mean  a  person  who,  like  Mr  Jeffrey,  denies  that 
the  mind  in  feeling  and  refieetiug  uses  organs  at  all  ?  To 
such  a  one  I  reply,  that  he  ought  to  call  himself  an  antiphy* 
jiiologist;  because^  aa  already  mentioned,  every  physiological 
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writer  of  etninence,  in  Europe,  maintains,  that  the  1>raln  ia 
the  organ  of*  the  mind,  and  that  injurieB  of  it  impair  the 
mental  functions.  Or  does  Antiphrenologist  mean  one  who 
admits  the  Irrain  to  be  the  organ  of  the  mind,  but  contends 
that  the  wliole  of  it  is  essential  to  every  mental  act  ?  then 
I  rec^uest  of  him  to  recoucUe  with  his  theory  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming,  partial  genius,  partial  idiocy,  partial  insanity, 
partial  lesion  of  mental  functions  arising  from  partial  in- 
jaries  of  the  brain,  and  the  successive  development  of  the 
mental  powers  in  youth*  K  AntiphrenologiBt  means  a 
|>erson  who  admits  the  mind  to  manifest  a  plurality  of  fa- 
ccdtioa  by  a  plurality  of  organs,  but  denies  that  Phrenolo- 
gista  have  ascertained  any  of  them,  I  ask  him,  Whether  he 
disputes  tlie  three  grand  propositions,  first,  That  dissection 
alone  does  not  reveal  functions ;  second,  Tliat  reflection  on 
consciousness  doos  not  reveal  organs ;  and,  thirdly,  Tiiat 
mental  manifestations  may  be  compared  with  development 
of  brain?  If  he  denies  these  principles,  then  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  reason  ;  while,  if  he  admits  them,  I  would  ask 
hun  to  state  what  forms  of  brain,  and  what  mental  mani- 
festations he  found  concomitant  in  his  observations  ?  be- 
cauae,  until  he  shall  make  such  a  statement,  his  denial  of 
lite  correctness  of  the  observations  of  others  is  entitled  to 
no  consideration.  But  an  Antiphrenologist,  in  any  of  these 
fieoeea,  haa  never  yet  appeared*  The  word,  in  iti^  common 
idgnifieation,  seems  to  indicate  only  an  individual  who  is 
pieaiied  to  deny  that  Phrenologists  are  right,  without  know- 
ing rather  their  principles  or  facts,  or  having  any  preten- 
lions  to  advance  the  cause  of  trutli,!  by  pro[>ouudiiig  soundoi' 
ourrecler  obi*ervationB  of  his  own. 
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Before  entering  on  the  dkeussion  of  the  Drain,  it  may 
be  useful  to  give  a  brief  account  of  Mr  Charles  Bell** 
discoveries  of  the  functions  of  the  Nerves.  Dr  Spuhzhcim, 
and  many  authors  before  him,  very  early  published  the 
conjecture,  that  there  must  be  different  nerves  for  sensibi- 
lity and  motion,  because  one  of  the  powers  is  occasionally 
impaired,  while  the  ot)ier  remains  entire.  Mr  Bell  hwi 
furnished  demonstrative  evidence  of  this  being  actually  the 
fiict.  He  has  also  given  due  prominence  to  the  philoso- 
phical principle,  so  urgently  insisted  on  by  Phrenolo- 
f  gists,  That,  in  aJl  departments  of  the  animal  economy,  each 
organ  performs  only  one  function ;  and  that  wherever  com- 
plex functions  appear,  complex  organs  may  he  safely  ])rc- 
dieated,  even  anterior  to  the  possibility  of  demonstrating 
rthem.  The  present  section  is  derived  from  Mr  Bell's 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Human  Body,  vol.  ii,,  7th 
edition,  1829 ;  and,  in  as  far  as  possible,  I  have  adiiered  to 
his  own  expressions.  My  object  ts  to  introduce  general 
readers  to  a  knowledge  of  his  discoveries,  w^hich  form  parts  of 
an  extensiv^e  8y«tem  of  Anatomy,  or  of  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, or  of  professional  publicationn,  wliicli  they  seldom 
I  peruse.  I  shall  omit  all  details  necessary  only  for  medical  stu- 
ldent«,  as  Mr  Bell's  work  is  the  proper  source  of  instruc- 
^tion  for  them.  Even  the  general  reader  will  probably  re« 
ort  to  Mr  Bell's  pages,  al'ter  being  informed  of  their  in- 
teresting contentK ;  he  will  find  them  clear,  instructive, 
and  most  ably  supported  by  evidence.  Any  errors  or  in- 
accuracies in  the  following  condensed  abstract,  are  cliarge- 
ablc  iigainst  myself;  for  although  in  general  t  have  follow- 
ed Mr  Bell's  own  expressions,  the  arrangement  U  greatly 
altered,  and,  occasionally,  sentences  of  my  own  arc  intro- 
duced. 
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A  nerve,  says  Mr  Bell,  is  a  firm  white  cord,  composed 
of  nervous  matter  and  cellular  substance.  The  nervous 
matter  exists  in  distiDct  threads,  which  arc  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  cellular  membrane.  They  may  be  likened  to  a 
bundle  of  hairs  or  threads,  inclosed  in  a  sheath  com|>osed 
»f  the  fiuest  membrane. 
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The  figure  represents  a  nen^e  greatly  magnified,  for  the 
Kake  of  illustration,  and  consisting  of  distinct  filaments ; 
A,  the  nerve,  enveloped  in  its  membranous  sheatb  ;  B,  one 
i»f  the  threads  diRsected  out.  The  nerves  in  thickneH^  vary 
from  the  diameter  of  a  small  thread  to  thut  of  a  whip-cord. 
They  are  disjiersed  through  the  body,  and  extend  to  every 
part  wliich  enjoys  sensibility  or  motion,  or  which  has  a 
concatenated  action  with  another  part. 

The  matter  of  a  ner^  o  in  health,  and  in  the  full  exercise 
of  its  influence,  is  of  an  opaque  white;  it  is  soft  and  pulpy, 
twtwixt  fluid  and  solid,  and  drops  from  the  probe.  When 
putrid,  it  acquires  a  green  colour ;  when  di-ied,  it  18  trans- 
parent. Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriate  of  soda  harden 
it ;  alkalis  dissolve  it.  Each  fibril  of  a  nerve  is  convolut- 
ady  and  runs  not  in  a  straight  line,  but  zig-zag,  like  a 
tllfead  drawn  from  a  worsted  stocking,  which  has  by  its 
form  acquired  elasticity  that  it  would  not  otherwise  have 
poMe8sed,  By  want  of  use,  the  matter  of  a  nerve  is  either 
secreted  in  due  proportion,  or  it  clianges  it*  apjiear- 
Bce ;  for  the  nerve  then  acquires  a  degree  of  tran8]>a- 
rency. 

There  ift  no  evidence  that  any  fluid  or  spirit  circulates 
iu  the  ncrvew;  nor  is  there  any  that  the  nervous  fibrils  arc 
tabes. 
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Nerves  are  nupplled  with  arteries  and  veins,  and  their 
dependence  on  the  supply  of  blood  ig  proved  by  the  fact| 
that  if  a  limb  be  deprived  of  blood,  the  nerves  lose  their 
pourer%  and  eenMibility  ig  lost.  If  a  nerve  be  partially  com-* 
pressed,  eo  as  to  interrupt  the  free  entrance  of  the  blood 
into  it,  both  the  p<jwer  over  the  muscles  and  the  reception 
of  sensation  ttirough  it  are  interrupted ;  and  when  the  blood 
is  admitted  again,  painful  tingling  aecom{>anies  the  change. 
It  is  not  the  compression  of  the  tubes  of  a  ner\  e,  but  the  ob- 
struction of  its  bloodvessels,  which  produces  the  loss  of  power 
consequent  on  tying  it.  The  brain,  the  nerve  of  the  eye, 
the  ear,  the  nerves  of  sense  and  motion,  are  all  aflfected  by 
the  change  of  circulation ;  and  each  organ,  according  to  its 
natural  function,  is  variously  inBuenced  by  the  M^lne  cause 
— the  rushing  of  blood  into  it,  or  the  privation  of  its  pro- 
per quantity. 

A  nerve  connsts  of  distinct  filaments ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing perceptible  in  these  filaments  to  dintiuguish  them  from 
each  other.  One  filament  serves  for  the  purpose  of  sensa^ 
tion;  another  for  muscular  motion;  a  third  for  combining 
the  muscles,  when  in  the  act  of  respii-ation.  But  the  sub- 
serviency of  any  of  all  these  filaments  to  its  proper  office, 
n&ust  be  discovered  by  following  it  out,  and  observing  its 
relations,  and  especially  its  origin  in  the  braiu  and  sinnal 
marrow.  In  their  substance  there  is  nothing  particular. 
They  all  seem  equally  to  contain  a  soft  pulpy  matter,  en- 
velojied  in  cellular  membrane,  and  so  surrounded  with  a 
tub«  of  thlK  membrane  as  to  present  a  continuous  track  of 
pulpy  nervous  matter,  from  the  nearest  extremity  in  the 
braiu  to  the  extremity  which  ends  in  a  muscle  or  in  the 
akin. 

The  key  to  the  system  will  be  found  in  the  simple  prcN 
position,  tliat  each  filament  or  track  of  nervous  matter  has 
its  peculiar  endowment,  inJe|)endeutly  of  the  others  which 
are  bound  up  along  with  it  i  and  that  it  continues  to  have 
the  same  endowment  thronghout  its  whole  lengths  Tl^re 
is  no  interchange  of  powers  betwixt  the  diflerent  filaments  ; 
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but  a  minute  filament  of  one  kind  may  be  found  aaM>m- 
panying  a  filament  of  a  different  kind,  each  giving  a  parti- 
cular power  to  the  part  in  which  it  is  ultimately  distributed, 
me  nerves  give  sensibility  j  but  there  are  others,  m 
^rfcetly  and  delicately  couBtituted,  which  po^Bess  no  een- 
eibility  whatever.  Sensibility  results  from  the  particular 
part  of  the  brain  which  is  affected  by  the  nerve*  If  the 
eye-ball  is  preseed,  the  outward  integuments  feel  paiU)  but 
the  retina  gives  no  pain,  only  rings  of  light  or  fire  appear 
before  the  eye.  In  the  operation  of  couching  the  cataract, 
the  needle  must  pierce  the  retina;  the  effect^  howercfr,  is 
not  jmn,  but  t^  produce,  a^  it  were,  a  spark  of  fire ;  and 
sOj  au  impression  on  the  nerve  of  hearing,  the  papillfle  of 
Umtm,  or  any  organ  of  sense,  does  not  produce  pain.  The 
sensation  excited  has  its  character  determined  by  the  part 
of  the  brain  to  which  the  nerve  is  related  at  its  root.  But 
tliere  are  nerves  which  have  no  relation  to  outward  im- 
{vreirion*  There  are  nerves  purely  for  governing  the  mus- 
cular  frame,  these  being  constituted  for  conveying  the  man- 
date of  the  will,  do  not  stand  related  to  an  organ  of  sense  in 
the  brain  ;  hence  no  sensibility  and  no  pain  will  be  prtxluced 
by  them.  Bach  of  these  may  be  said  to  be  a  nerve  of  exqui- 
site feeling  in  one  sense,  that  is,  it  may  be  a  cord  which 
unites  two  organs  in  intimate  sympathies,  so  as  to  cause 
tlitii  to  act  in  unison;  yet,  being  bruised  or  injured,  it 
will  give  rise  to  no  perception  of  any  kind,  because  it  does 
flirt  stand  related  to  a  ]>art  of  the  brain,  whose  office  it 
is  U*  produce  either  the  general  impression  of  pain,  or  lieat, 
or  cold,  Or  vision,  or  hearing :  It  is  not  the  office  of  that 
pftrt  of  the  brain  to  which  it  is  related  to  produce  percep- 
tion at  alt 

At  the  conflux  of  the  nervous  filaments,  small  reddish 
ttimours  appear,  which  are  named  ganglions  (See  D  in 
fig.  p.  61).  A  ganglion  rcsembliJS  in  form  the  circular 
swellings  which  appear  on  the  stalk  of  a  straw  or  of  a  c^ne; 
but  ganglions  do  not  rise  at  regular  intervals  on  the  nerves 
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like  thetKS  swellings.  Ganglions  arc  laid  in  ii  regular  8uc- 
ecssiou  in  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  vcrte- 
bi'al  aninmk,  form  a  regular  Beries  down  each  Hide  of  the 
H^iinal  marrow ;  the  nerve  of  communication  among  them 
IB  the  great  syrajiathetic  nerve.  There  are  other  ganglions 
seated  in  the  head,  neck,  and  cavities  of  the  chest  and 
belly*  wkieh  are  very  irregular  in  their  Bituation  and  form. 
The  colour  of  the  ganglions  differB  from  that  of  the  nerves ; 
it  is  redder,  wliieh  is  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  blood- 
vessels :  They  consist  of  the  same  matter  witlj  the  brain. 

Wherever  we  trace  nerves  of  motion,  we  find  that,  be- 
fore entering  the  muscles,  they  interelmngo  branches,  and 
form  an  intricate  mass  of  nerves,  which  is  termed  h 
ri^EXUS-  A  plexus  is  intricate  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  muscles  to  be  supplied,  and  the  variety  of  combinations 
into  which  they  enter.  The  filaments  of  iiei-\es  which 
go  to  the  skin,  and  have  the  simple  function  of  sensation, 
regularly  diverge  to  their  destination,  without  forming  a 
plexus*  Fi*om  the  fin  of  a  fisli  t<)  the  arm  of  a  man,  the 
plexus  increascii  in  complexity?  in  proportion  to  the  variety 
or  extent  of  motions  to  be  |>erlormed  in  the  extremity.  It 
is  by  the  interchange  of  filaments  that  combination  among 
the  muscles  is  formed. 

Different  columns  of  nervous  matter  combine  to  form 
the  SPINAL  MARROW,  (A  B,  p.  6L).  Each  lateral  portion 
of  the  spinal  marrow  consists  of  three  tracks  or  columns? 
Lone  for  vohintary  motion,  one  for  senssition,  and  one  for  tlie 
I  iwst  of  respiration.  So  that  the  spinal  marrow  comprehends 
^in  all  six  rods,  inttmately  bound  together,  but  distinct  in 
^office  ;  and  the  capital  of  this  compound  column  is  the 
^meduila  oblongata. 

The  anterior  column  of  each  lateral  division  of  tlie  spinal 
marrow  is  for  motion ;  the  posterior  column  18  for  sensa^ 
tion;  and  the  middle  one  is  for  respiration.  The  two  for- 
mer extend  up  into  the  brain,  and  are  dispersed  or  lost  in 
it  J  for  their  ftmctions  stand  related  to  the  eensorium:  but 
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m  la«t  fiU)]im  whort  iii  tlic  nu^iulla  oblongata,  being  in  func- 
tion indcpondent  of  reason^  and  capable  of  its  office  tiide- 
[lendcntly  of  tUo  braiui  or  when  Beparated  from  it. 


A  B  the  Bpitia)  aiarrow  seen  in  fVf»nt ;  the  division  into  lateral  portiuns 
iqvpeuing  at  ilic  line  A  B.  The  nerv^ous  cord  C  arbesfrom  ihe  poa- 
tcilor  Iftieral  division,  and  givesi  sensibiUiy.  The  ^wellmg  I)  is  ita 
ganglion.  The  nervous  cord  E  arises  from  the  anterior  lateral  ilivi- 
«icm,  and  gives  motion.  It  has  no  ganglion*  These  two  cords  combine 
at  F,  and  proceed  under  one  sheath  to  their  destinations. 


Mr  Bell  struck  a  rabbit  behind  the  ear»  so  as  to  deprive 
it  of  aenftibiUty  by  the  concussion^  and  then  exposed  the 
ffpnial  marrow.  On  irritating  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
»er*T>  he  could  perceive  no  motion  consequent  on  any  part 
of  the  musi*ular  frame ;  but  on  irritating  the  anterior  roots 
of  the  iterve^  at  each  touch  of  the  forceps  there  was  a  cor- 
mponding  motion  of  the  muscles  to  w4iich  the  nerve  was 
<Hsiribut**d.  Those  exj>crlmeut8  satisfied  him  that  the  dif- 
ferent roots  and  different  columns  from  which  those  roots 
aroae,  were  devoted  to  distinct  offices,  and  that  the  notions 
drawn  from  the  anatomy  were  correct* 

Mr  Bell  performed  certain  interesting  exjieriments  on 
the  fifUi  pair  of  nerves,  which  originates  from  the  brain.  In 
his  Plate  L  he  represents  this  nerve  rising  from  two  root^j, 
one  of  them  tomiiig  from  the  crus  cerebri^  coiTesponding  to 
ihe  anterior  column  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  the  f>t}ier 
from  the  etas  cereMii^  correspou^ling  to  the  posterior  co- 
lumn of  the  lipinal  marrow*     There  is  a  ganglion  on  the 
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klter  branch,  and  nano  on  the  former ;  which  clitsumetance 
also  is  in  exact  corre«pondcnce  w\ih  the  nerve«  rising  from 
the  apinal  marrow.  The  two  braoches  combine  at  a  short 
distance  from  their  origin,  and  are  universally  distributed 
to  the  head  and  face*  Mr  Bell  conceived  that  this  ncr\'e 
iH  the  uppermost  of  thoae  iier\*es  which  confer  motion  and 
bestow  sensibilitj^  To  confirm  this  opinion,  he  cut  across 
the  posterior  branch,  or  tbat  whicli  has  a  gang-lion,  on  the 
face  of  an  ass,  and  it  was  found  tbat  the  Hensibility  of  the 
parts  to  which  it  was  distributed  wa»  entirely  destroyed* 
Again,  he  exposed  the  antert(»r  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  at 
it«  root,  in  an  ass,  the  moment  the  animal  was  killed ;  and 
on  irritating  the  nerve,  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  acted,  and 
the  jaw  was  closed  with  a  snap.  On  dividing  the  root  of 
the  nerve  in  a  living  animal,  the  jaw  fell  relaxed*  Thus 
it«  functions  were  no  longer  matter  of  rh>ubt :  it  was  at 
once  a  muscular  nerve  and  a  nerve  of  sensibility.  And 
thus  the  opinion  wa«  confirmed,  tluit  tJie  fifth  nerve  was  to 
the  head,  what  tlie  epinal  nerves  were  to  the  other  parts  uf 
dMikody* 

The  muao]<»  liave  two  aervesi  which  fact  had  tiot  beea 
noticed  previously  to  Mr  Bell's  investigations,  because 
they  are  commonly  Iniund  up  together ;  but  whenever  tlie 
nerves,  as  about  the  head,  go  in  a  separate  course,  we  find 
tlmt  there  is  a  sensitive  nerve  and  a  motor  nene  distribut- 
ed to  tlie  inuscuhir  libre,  and  we  have  reason  to  conclude 
tlmt  those  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  whicli  go  to  the 
muscles,  consist  of  a  motor  and  a  sensitive  filament  The 
nerve  of  touch  or  feeling,  ramified  on  the  skin,  is  distinct 
from  both. 

It  was  ferm^ly  supposed  that  the  office  of  a  musetilar 
aarre  is  only  to  caiTy  out  tl*e  mandate  of  the  will,  and  lo 
ezeite  the  muscle  to  action ;  but  this  betrays  a  veiy  inac»* 
curata  knowledge  of  the  action  of  tlio  muscuhu-  system ; 
for  before  the  muscular  system  can  be  controlled  under  the 
inBueoce  of  the  will,  there  must  be  a  consciousneBd  or  know- 
Mlgo  of  tlie  condition  of  the  muscle. 

When  we  admit  that  the  various  conditions  of  the  muscle 
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I  be  e^tiauited  or  percdvcd,  in  order  to  he  under  the 
due  oootroul  of  the  will,  the  natural  question  arises^  Is  that 
Dsnre  which  carriej^  out  the  tnandate  of  the  wiD,  capable  of 
oonTeyiog^p  »t  the  game  moment,  an  impression  retrogrtide  to 
tJie  course  of  that  influenets,  which,  obviously,  is  goinfi^  from 
I1m&  brain  towards  the  muscle  ?  If  wc  had  no  facts  of  ana- 
Urnxf  U>  proceed  upon,  still  reaiion  would  declare  to  u%  that 
the  tame  filament  of  a  nerve  could  not  convey  a  motion,  nf 
wkaftterer  nature  that  motion  may  W,  whether  vibration  or 
laoiaoi]  of  Bpirita,  in  opposite  durection%  at  the  same  moment 
v(  time. 

Mr  Bell  has  found,  that,  to  the  full  operation  of  the 
lar  power,  two  distinct  filaments  of  neives  are  nccc»- 
laiy,  aud  that  a  circle  is  cHtahlished  between  the  aensorium 
wd  llus  laiiacle:  that  one  filament  or  simple  nerve  carriea 
ills  ififlaaiioe  of  the  will  towardtt  the  mui^cle^  which  Derv0 
hw  no  power  to  convey  an  impresnion  back^vftfde  to^  tlia 
hfaia ;  aud  that  acci^ther  ner\^e  connects  the  muscle  with  the 
bcaisii  audi  acting  sm  a  sentient  nerve^  conveys  the  impress 
ooti  of  the  condition  of  the  mttscic  to  the  Qund»  but  hsm  na 
operali4>ti  in  a  direction  outward  from  tlte  brain  towards  Iho 
miiacle,  and  does  not  tlierefore  Ckxcite  the  muscle^  bowanH^ 
irrilatod. 

There  are  four  nerves  coming  out  of  a  track  or  column 
of  ibe  epioal  marrow,  from  which  neither  the  ner^efl  of 
namtitfTtt  aor  of  common  voluntary  motion,  take  their  di>> 
parlure.  Experiment  proves  that  tliese  nerves  excite  mo- 
tiooa  dependent  on  the  act  of  respiration. 

Under  the  class  of  respiratory  motions,  we  have  to  dis- 
|wo  kinds ;  first,  tlie  involuntary,  or  instinctive  ; 
idljt  those  which  accompany  an  act  of  volition.  We 
are  uacanacious  of  that  state  of  alternation  of  activrty  and 
iirhieh  characteriiies  the  instinctive  act  of  breathing  in 
;  aod  thi»  couclition  of  activity  of  the  respiratory  or- 
we  know  by  experiment,  is  independent  of  the  brain. 
Bui,  ou  the  other  liand,  we  see  that  the  act  of  respiralion  la 
jomelimi^  an  act  of  volition,  intended  to  accomplish  some 
operation,  as  that  of  smelling  or  speaking.    Mr  Bell 
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approhcnds  that  it  h  this  compound  oporEtioii  of  tlie  orgsius 
of  hrcatliiiig  which  introduces  a  certain  degree  of  complexity 
into  tlie  system  of  respirator)*  nerves.  A  concurrenee  of 
the  nerves  of  distinct  fiystems  will  be  found  neceissiiry  to 
actions,  which,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  very  uimplc. 

If  we  cut  the  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  whicli  goes  to 
the  IlpB  of  an  ass,  we  depnve  tbe  lips  of  sensibility  ;  so  that, 
when  the  animal  presses  the  lips  to  the  gronnd,  and  against 
the  oats  lying  there,  it  docs  not  feel  them ;  and  consequently 
there  is  no  effort  made  to  gather  them.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cut  the  seventh  nerve,  where  it  goes  to  the  lips, 
the  animal  feels  tbe  oats^  but  it  can  make  no  effort  to  gather 
them,  the  power  of  muscular  motion  being  cut  off  by  the 
division  of  the  nerve.  Thus  we  perceive  that,  in  feeding, 
just  as  in  gathering  any  tiling  with  the  hand,  tbe  feeling 
directs  the  effort ;  and  two  properties  of  tlie  nervous  system 
are  necessary  to  a  very  simple  action. 

After  the  investigation  of  tbe  regidar  s}^tem  of  nerves 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  tbe  question  that  had 
80  long  occupied  Mr  Bell,  \iz.  What  is  the  explanation  of 
tbe  excessive  intricacy  of  the  nen'es  of  the  face,  jaws, 
throat,  and  breast?  became  of  easy  solution.  These  nerves 
jire  agents  of  distinct  jjowcrs,  and  they  combine  tbe  muscles 
in  subserviency  to  different  functions. 

As  animaJB  rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  new  organs  are  be- 
stowed upon  tbera ;  and,  as  new  organs  and  new  functions 
arc  superadded  to  tbe  original  constitution  of  the  frame, 
new  nerves  are  given  also,  and  new  sensibilities,  and  new 
powers  of  acti\ity. 

Mr  Bell  remarks,  that  we  understand  tbe  use  of  all  tbe 
intricate  nerves  of  tbe  body,  with  tbe  exception  of  tiie  sixth 
nerve,  which  stands  connected  v\dth  another  system  of  nervea  ( 
altogether,  namely,  the  system  hitherto  called  tbe  Syiii|ia-* 
Uietie,  or  sometimes  the  Ganglionic  System  of  Nerves ;  and 
of  this  system  we  know  so  little,  that  it  cannot  bo  matter  of 
surprise,  if  we  reason  ignorantly  of  the  connection  of  the 
sixth  with  iu 
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duet  Soil,  It  is  free  front  the  objections  ni  tending  the  ana- 
tomical and  melJipliysical  modes  of  reseurcli,  and  a»ntoi"m 
to  the  principles  of  inductive  pliilosopljy. 

No  inquiry  is  instituted  into  tlie  tsybstanec  of  tlie  Mind, 
or  into  the  qucation,  Wliclhcr  the  mind  fashions  the  organs, 
or  the  organ R  constitute  the  mind  ?     If  diKsectioTi  of  orgtiriis 
docs  not  reveal  tlieir  functions,  and   if  retleelion  on  con- 
seionsneiss  docs  not  disclose  tlie  nature  of  the  mind's  coa- 
nection  witJi  matter,  no  meauR  remain  (»f  arriving  at  phi- 
losophical conclusions  on  tliesc  points ;  and  speculative  rea- 
soning concerning  them,  altlioogh  it  may  amuse  the  fancy, 
cannot  instruct  the  judgment,     Mr  Stewaut  justly  ob- 
BerveS}  "  that  the  metaphysical  opinions  which  we  may  hap- 
pen to  have  formed  concerning  the  tmture  either  of  body  or 
of  mind,  and  the  efficient  causes  by  which  their  phenomena 
are  produced,  have  no  necessary  connection  with  our  in- 
|uiries  concGming  the  la^^'s  according  to  which  tlie  phc* 
haomena  take  place/'     "  Wliethcr,  for  example,  the  cattse 
lof  gravitation  be  material  or  immaterial,  is  a  (>oint  aliout 
Iwhich  two  Newtonians  may  diifer,  while  they  agree  per- 
ffectly  in  their  physical  opinions.     It  is  sufficient  if  botli 
[admit  the  general   fact,  that  bodies  tend  to  approach  csicli 
[otbcFy  witb  a  force  varying  with   their   mutual  distance^ 
Ijiccording  to  a  certain  law.     In  like  manner^  in  tho  study 
Ipf  the  human  mind,  the  conclusions  to  which  wo  arc  led 
[by  a  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits, 
[ihavo  no  necessary  connection  with  our  opinions  concerning 
[its  ncUure  and  essence'* — Ektnents^  voL i.  Introduction,   The 
[abject  of  phrenology'  is  to  discover  the  Faculties  of  the 
Human   Mind ;  the   organs  by  mcfins  of  which  they  are 
mifestod ;  and  tlie  iuDiicnce  of  the  organs  on  the  manifes- 
Llations.     It  docs  not  enable  us  to  predict  actions. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  material  instrument,  by  means  of 

^wbieh  the  Mind  in  this  life  manifests  a  [>articular  pow<ir.   Di* 

iGall's  discovery  leads  us  to  view  the  Brain  as  a  congeries 

lof  such  organs,  and  in  the  Introduction,  re«sons  have  been 

assigned  for  regarding  this  proposition  as  suiEeientiy  pro- 
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In  the  Iiilroductioii,  I  have  shewn  tluit  the  Brain  \s  ud- 
milted  by  Physiologists  in  general,  to  be  the  orgnn  of  the 
Mind ;  but  that  two  obstacles  have  impeded  the  discovery 
of  the  uses  of  its  particular  parts,  l^f,  Dis3€€ti(m  alone  does 
not  reveal  the  Jujtctioits  of  any  ar^n.  No  jiereon,  by  di«- 
■ecting  the  optic  ner\'e,  could  predicate  that  its  oflice  is  to 
minister  to  \igion ;  or,  by  dissecting  the  tongue,  could  dis- 
cover that  it  i»  the  organ  of  taste,  Anatomistj;,  therefore, 
could  not,  by  the  mere  practice  of  their  art,  discover  the 
functions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  brain.  2dfy^  The 
famd  18  not  directly  conscious  of  acting  by  means  of  organs ; 
and  hence  the  material  instruments,  by  means  of  which  it 
performs  its  operations  in  this  life,  and  communicates  with 
the  external  world,  cannot  be  discovered  by  reflection  on 
consciousness. 

The  phrenologist  compares  development  of  brain  with 
man ifes tuitions  of  mental  |>ower,  for  the  puriKJse  of  dig- 
covering  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  the  organs  of  the 
mind*  Tliis  course  is  adopted,  in  conse<pienco  of  the  acci- 
dental discovery  made  by  Dr  Qall,  that  certain  mental 
powers  are  ^-igorously  manifested,  when  certain  jmrtions  of 
the  brain  are  large,  and  vice  ver^Of  as  detailed  in  the  lutto- 
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As  to  intctle^tual  endow raentl^  a  person  who  lias  heard, 
for  the  most  fleeting  moment,  the^bursts  of  melody  wliich 
flow  from  ihe  throat  of  Catalan;,  cannot  be  deceive<l  as 
to  the  fact  of  her  possest^ing  a  great  endowment  of  the  fa- 
culty of  Tune ;  he  who  has  listened  hut  for  a  few  mmutos 
to  the  splendid  eloquence  of  Chalmers,  can  Imve  no  doubt 
that  he  is  gifted  with  Ideality;  and  he  who  has  studied  the 
writings  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown,  cannot  hesitate  as  to  hi& 
having  manifested  profound  disc  rim  in  at  ire  and  analytic 
talent.  In  sur\^eying  the  prodigies  performed  by  some  io- 
dividuals  in  mechanics,  poetn^^,  painting,  and  eculpture,  it 
is  equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  existence  of  particular 
powers,  conferring  capacities  for  excelling  in  these  diflferent 
branches  of  art.  It  is  eq  ually  easy  to  fi  nd  individuals,  in  whom 
these  various  powers  are  as  indubitably  deficient.  Hence 
the  difficulties  of  determining  the  existence  of  particular 
intellectual  talents,  and  tlieir  degrees  of  strength,  are  not  un- 
surmountable ;  especially  if  extreme  cases  be  sought  for» 
and  these,  a«  the  instantia  osteiitiva^  ought  to  be  first  re- 
sorted to.  Men  of  observation  have  acted  on  these  prin- 
ci|>tes  without  hesitation,  and  without  injury  to  themselves. 
They  liave  not  designed  for  the  orchestra,  the  individual 
wliom  they  found  incapable  of  distinguishing  betwixt  a 
rude  noise  and  a  melodious  sound,  on  the  notion,  that  **  a 
gouios  for  musiif*  might  b©  **  acquired  by  habits  of  study 
or  of  business."  They  do  not  place  in  difficult  situations, 
requiring  great  penetration  and  much  sagacity,  individuals 
who  cannot  trace  consequences  beyond  the  stretch  of  three 
ideas :  nor  do  they  conceive,  that  a  man,  who  has  no  intel- 
lectual capacity  to-day,  may  become  a  genius  to-morrow^ 
or  in  ten  ye^rs  hence,  by  an  effort  of  the  \vilL 

They,  no  doubt,  have  always  observed,  that  the  faculties 
arc  developed  in  succession :  that  the  child  is  not  in  posses- 
sion of  the  powers  of  tlie  full  grown  man  ;  and  that,  hence, 
a  boy  may  be  dull  at  ten,  who  may  turn  out  a  genius  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  when  his  powers  ar©  fully  unfolded  by 
time.      But  they  do  not  imagine  that  every  boy  may  be 
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^^made  a  genius,  by  habits  of  study  or  of  business ;  nor  be- 
^  lieve,  that,  after  the  faculties  arc  fully  developed,  any  indi- 
f  vidual  may,  by  exertions  of  the  will,  l>econie  great  in  a  de- 
partment of  philosophy  or  science,  for  which  he  had  pre* 
viously  no  natural  capacity.  They  have  observed,  that 
cultivation  strengthens  powers,  in  themselves  vigorous; 
bat  they  have  not  found  that  education  can  render  emi- 
nently energetic,  dispositions  or  capacities  wiiich  nature 
has  created  feeble.  On  the  otlier  hand,  they  liave  remarked, 
that,  where  Nature  has  bestowed  a  powerful  disposition  or 

r capacity  of  a  particular  kind,  it  will  hold  the  predominant 
nray  iu  the  character  during  life,  notwithstanding  every 
Bbrt  to  eradicate  or  subdue  it*  They  have  noticed,  too, 
that  where  Nature  has  bestowed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
faculties  which  constitute  genius,  the  individual  will  mani- 
fest his  native  superiority,  in  spite  of  great  olistacles  aris- 
ing from  circumstances  or  situation*  The  lives  of  poetn, 
pnintersi  and  artists,  in  every  age,  display  examples  of  tlM 
truth  of  this  observation. 

Ail  individual,  no  doubt,  may  do  particular  actions,  or 
even  for  a  time  follow  a  course  of  action,  the  same  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  from  different  internal  motives.  But 
■  few  men  can  pass  their  whole  lives  in  disguise,  or  acquire 
the  art  of  acting  in  the  business  and  enjoyments  of  life,  so 
habitiudly  and  so  skilfully,  a^  not  to  allow  their  true  cha- 
racters to  appear  to  those  who  :<re  placed  in  a  favourable  si- 
tuation to  observe  them;  or,  if  there  be  persons  who  do  pos- 
aen  this  ])owcr  of  dissimulation,  it  forms  the  predominant 
feature  in  their  mental  coustitution  ;  and,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shewn,  it  is  indicated  by  a  particular  form  of  organization. 
But,  farther,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  only  in  so  far  as 
B  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  our  nature  are  concerned, 
that  disguise  is  possible,  even  in  a  single  case.     In  every 

■  act  that  depends  on  the  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties, 
it  is  absolutely  impracticable.  No  man  can  cither  write 
logical  discourses,  or  trace  profoundly  an  abstract  prm- 
ciple,  who  luis  not  powerful  reflecting  faculties,     ^o  cvw^ 
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can  composo  exquisite  music,  wIjo  has  not  the  faculty  of 
Tune,  or  write  exquisite  poetry,  who  Imti  ?ioi  the  Benlinient 
of  Ideality.  When,  therefore,  we  perceive,  even  with  the 
most  transient  glance,  isueh  act**  to  be  pei  formecJ,  we  have 
evidence,  insuperable  and  irresistible,  of  the  exihtence  of 
tkc  faculties  winch  produce  them. 

These  opinions  have  been  enterUdned  by  persouB  conver- 
sant ^4tlt  fyociety,  not  in  conneqiicnce  of  logic4il  deduction 
or  metaphysical  inve8tigationR,  but  from  the  obnervation  of 
plain  facts,  presented  to  tbo  cogiiiicance  of  their  understaud- 
ing8. 

Thus  fortiiied,  I  venture  to  conclude  tliat  tlie  first  point 
is  established  in  lavour  of  Phrenology,  viz.  that  it  is  ]K>88i- 
ble,  by  accurate,  i>atient,  and  continued  obi»ervatioii  of  ac- 
tions, to  discover  the  true  dis|M*sitionK  and  capacities  which 
individuals  possess.  As  this  pliilosophy  {a  founded  €>ii  a 
comparison  betwixt  the  mimifes tuitions  of  tliese  faculties, 
and  the  development  of  the  brain,  the  second  point  to  be 
fiscert-ained  is,  Wlicther  it  be  possible,  in  general,  to  dis- 
cover the  true  furm  of  tlu'  brain^  by  observing  the  figure  of 
the  head. 

OF  THE  BRAIN>  CEHEBELLUM,  AND  SKULL. 

The  Anatomy  <>f  the  Brain  is  minutely  des^cribed  by  Dr 
Sfuezueim,  in  his  anatouiieal  work.  It  is  not  indispcu- 
^bly  necessary,  although  highly  ad\'antageouK,  to  become 
ncijuainted  with  it^  in  order  to  become  a  practical  phreno- 
logist, A  brief  description  of  it-s  general  appearance  will 
sulEce  to  convey  an  idea  of  it  to  llie  non-medical  reader. 
The  lu'opcr  subjects  for  obt^ervation  are  healtliy  individuals 
lielow  the  middle  period  of  life.  Tlie  brain,  stript  of  its 
outer  covering  tlie  dura  m^zier^  is  represented  in  figures  I. 
and  2.  These  figures  and  the  accompanying  descriptions, 
are  not  intended  for  anatomical  pur|M>ses ;  the  sole  object  of 
them  is  to  convey  some  couception  of  the  appeaiance  of  the 
brain,  to  readers  who  have  no  opportimity  of  seeing  it  in 
nature* 
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Figure  L  represent!  the  upper  surfiice  of  the  braiii^  stript  of  mem- 
brsiie  ;  tW  flkuU^  through  the  miiMle  i)art  of  wMch  a  horizontal  see- 
Uoti  u  miul^  surrounds  it*  The  franl  is  at  A;  ant]  the  line  A  B  ifl  tlie 
dimion  betvrecu  the  two  hemispheres*  A  atroug  membrane  called 
like  fiikifonn  proce«  of  Uie  dura  mntcf,  repreacnled  on  page  78,  de. 
«Gcnda  into  it ;  and  forms  the  partition*  It  goes  down  onljr  about 
Iwo-Uiirda  of  the  depUi ;  below  which  the  two  hemlflpberea  are 
jobiedlageiherby  fibres  which  cross,  forminj^  what  Is  called  the  c^» 
pm  aattemnn*  The  waving  lines  are  the  convolutions^  tJie  furrows 
between  which  descend  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  depth. 
When  water  collecta  tu  the  intenud  parts  they  are  unfolded,  and  the 
brain  prcucnla  a  \xtuhrm  iuilkce  of  great  extent*  The  pirte  seen 
i  thit  fifrure  are  all  composed  externally  of  dnerittous  mbstance. 
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Fig.  2. 


Figure  2.  represents  the  base  of  the  brain  taken  out  of  the  ikull. 
This  figure  ha«  be«?D  copied  from  a  different  brain  from  thttt  repre- 
sented iti  figure  L  It  is  longer  and  narrower.  The  divisiun  into. 
henii^heres  does  not  descend  to  the  base.  Anatomistji,  for  the 
sake  ol' giving  predalon  to  descriptiona,  divide  the  brain  into  three 
lobes,  calJed  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  parts  before 
A  A  are  called  the  frontal  or  anterior  lobe;  the  parts  behind  CC,  the 
posterior  lobe ;  and  the  parts  between  them,  the  middle  lobe.  Ana* 
tomists  draw  lines  from  AA  and  CC  directly  up  the  sides,  and  over  ^ 
the  upper  surGice  of  the  brain,  till  they  meet  at  the  top,  and  in- 
clude in  the  difierent  lobes  the  whole  parts  so  mapped  out ;  but  the 
111169  are  imaginary,  and  like  those  of  latitude  and  longitude  on  a 
globe,  are  introduced  merely  to  indicate  the  localiliea  of  the  parti- 
The  convolutions  before  A  A  lie  chiefiy  on  the  bones  which  form 
the  roofs  of  the  sockets  of  the  eye-baUs.  The  convolution.^  be* 
twcen  A  and  C  lie  chiefly  above  the  car.     D  D  is  the  cerebeUilm. 
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£  IS  the  mmkdia  obhngaia^  which  durii^  life  deflcetids  almoat  perp«n- 
dicakrljr  from  the  hnun,  and  joina  with  the  top  of  the  spitml  mar- 
row* 


€1ll 

■  poi 

■  oUi 
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The  BRAIN  is  a  mass  of  soft  matter,  not  homogeneous,  but 
presenting  different  appearances.  Part  of  it  is  white  in 
colour,  fibrous  or  striated  in  texture,  arranged  in  lines  dis^ 
tatitly  resembling  the  outer  Borface  of  a  cockle-shell.  Tliis 
is  generally  named  medttUarp  stAstance,  and  abounds  most  in 
the  interior.  The  other  matter  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
has  no  fibrous  appearance.  It  is  called  cineritious,  from 
thfl  similarity  of  its  hue  to  that  of  ashes,  and  sometimes 
rortical,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  bark.  It  forms 
the  outer  part  of  the  brain.  The  cineritious  substance  does 
not  blend  gradually  with  the  whit^  medullary  matter,  but^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  line  of  distinction  is  abrupt.  The  ci- 
neritious seems  to  liave  a  greater  proportion  of  lilood  cir- 
culating in  it  than  the  medullary.  There  is  no  fat  or  adi- 
po«€  substance  within  the  skull,  although  it  pervades  every 
other  part,  of  the  body. 

Th*?  brain  consists  of  two  IjemiBpheres,  separated  by  a 
ong  membrane,  called  the  Falciform  process  of  the  dura 
mater.  Each  hemiiiphere  is  divided  into  three  lobes,  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior.  The  cerebellum  is  dis- 
linct  from,  but  connected  with,  the  brain.  Mr  Bell  ob- 
mnves •,  that  "  whatever  we  obsene  on  one  side  has  a  cor- 
responding part  on  the  other ;  and  an  exact  resemblance  and 
symmetry  f  is  pre6er\^ed  in  all  tlie  lateral  divisions  of  the 
brain.  And  so,  if  we  take  the  proof  of  anatomy,  we  must 
admit,  tliat,  as  the  ner^^es  are  double,  and  the  organs  of 
sense  double,  so  is  the  brain  double ;  and  every  sensation 

*  Anatomy  of  the  Bralo,  il  381. 

'f'  ThU  slat^ment  of  Mr  Bell  ls  not  rigi<llj  correct*  There  is  a  gene* 
ml  corre:»]Mitidence  between  the  parts  on  the  opposite  sidet  of  the  bmtn, 
but  not  ♦*  an  exact  ivyrametry/*  in  the  siriet  ieiwe  of  these  wonK  The 
ftppra&tmntion  to  symmetry  is  ahout  bs  gmti  u  between  the  blood vetseU 
in  the  fin^t  &n<l  left  arnii. 
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conveyed  to  the  brain  ie  conveyed  to  llie  two  luleral  parte, 
and  tho  operatioos  performed  must  be  doac  m  botli  lateral 
portions  at  the  same  moment/' 

Tho  two  htjmispheres,  and  of  course  the  organs  of  each 
Bide,  arc  brought  into  communication  and  co-o|M*ratioo  by 
fibres  running  transversely ;  these  are  called  the  corpus 
caUoiumf  and  the  Anterior  and  Posterior  comnuBsures, 
The  cerebellum  and  brain  are  only  slightly  and  indiroctly 
connected. 

The  greater  part  of  the  brain  is  destitute  of  sensibility  ; 
It  may  be  pierced  or  cut  witliout  tho  patient  being  aware, 
from  any  feeling  of  pain,  that  it  is  suffering  injury,  Mr 
Bell  mentions,  that  he  **  bad  liis  finger  deep  in  the  ante- 
rior lobe«  of  the  brain,  when  the  patient^  being  at  the  same 
time  acutely  sensible}  and  capable  of  expressing  himself, 
complained  only  of  tlic  integument/'  So  far  from  thinking 
the  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  insensible,  to  be  parts  in* 
ferior  in  function  (as  every  part  has  its  use),  Mr  Bell 
states,  that,  even  from  this,  he  t^liould  be  led  to  imagine 
that  they  had  a  higlier  office,  namel}',  that  they  were  more 
allied  to  intellectual  operations.  The  Aode  difference  of 
functlun  botivixt  a  |>art  destined  to  receive  impressions, 
and  a  part  which  is  the  seat  of  thought,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  of  sensibility  in  some  [>ai'ts  of  the  brain, 
(Uid  itjj  absence  in  others* 

The  external  substance  of  the  brain  is  arranged  in  con- 
volittious  or  folds.  The  convolutions  appear  intended  for 
the  purjjoee  of  iucreasiDg  the  8ui>erficiul  extent  of  the  bmin, 
with  the  least  possible  enlargement  of  its  al>solutc  size; 
an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  employed  in  the  eye  of 
tlie  eagle  and  falcon,  in  which  tlie  retina  does  not  form  a 
continuous  line^  as  in  man  and  quadrupeds,  but  is  present- 
ed in  folds  to  the  myn  of  light,  whereby  the  intensity  of 
vision  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  nervous 
surface  expoeed  to  their  influence.  The  rolling  up  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  in  folds  in  a  similar  manner,  sti'ong- 
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\y  indicates  tliat  cxtcttt  of  surfaee  is  liiglily  iin|>ortant 
to  iU  fiinetiong.  Iti  certain  low  claisHejs  of  tfao  iDferior 
luiimals,  there  are  iio  convolutions.  An  we  ascend  in  the 
scale  of  beifigR,  they  increase,  "  and  in  man  above  all 
oilier  animal^  are  the  convolutions  numerous,  and  the 
suki  (or  furrows)  deep,  and,  consequently,  tlie  eiucritioua 
maas  great,  and  its  extensiou  of  surface  far  beyond  that  of 
all  oUier  creatures."— Bdf^  jinaL  ii,  386. 

The  cineritiouB  matter  is  extended  over  all  the  upper, 
lateral,  and  over  part  of  the  inferior  surfaces  of  the  brain  : 
tlie  white  or  medullary  matter  lies  within  it,  and  in  some 
places  in  intimate  combination  with  it.  Medullary  fibre«^ 
run  from  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  upon  one  side  to 
the  convolutions  on  the  other.  These  are  called  commiS' 
smrm*  *^  Unless,"  says  Mr  Bell,  "  the  cineritious  masses 
ircre  important  or^ns,  why  should  there  be  commissures 
or  nerves  forming  a  distinct  system,  arising  and  terminat- 
ing in  nothing?  But  if  we  take  them  as  e4>mmissure8,  i.  e. 
bonds  of  union  betwixt  the  cor res]ion ding  sides  of  the  great 
organ  of  the  mind,  we  at  once  perceive  how  careful  nature 
ta  to  unite  the  two  lateral  organs  t4>gether,  and  out  of  two 
otgiUM  to  make  one  moke  perfect." — P.  S86. 

Eiidi  aide  of  the  brain,  and  also  the  cerebellum,  arc  sup- 
plied with  separate  arteries  conveying  the  blood  to  them ; 
but  the  sinufies  or  canals,  by  means  of  which  tlie  blood  is 
returned  to  the  heart,  arc  common  to  them  all. 

Tlic  CEUEDELLUM  is  composcd  of  the  same  nervous  mat- 
ter with  the  bniin,  and  presents  both  cineritious  and  me- 
dullary matter;  but,  in  form  and  internal  arrangement^  it 
in  ^piitt^  luilike  the  brain.  Tiie  cerebelhim  is  separated 
Imn  the  brain  by  a  strong  membrane,  called  tlie  tcntoriutn: 
in  antmftk  which  leap,  as  the  cat  and  tiger,  the  separation 
ifl  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  Ixinc^  Its  fibres,  howe\'er, 
originate  in  that  part  of  the  tnedulia  oblongata  called  tbe 
tmfont  rettiformioj  from  which  also  the  organs  of  sevenil 
foeSnge  or  ftmgmmlAm  arise ;  so  that  the  brain  and  oere* 
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bell  urn,  altlioygh  separated  by  the  ten  tori  iini,  arc  both  cot^- 
iiected  with  the  medulla  oblongata^  and  through  it  with  each 
other. 

The  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  is  gomctimcs  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  brain.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  part  from  which  the  fibrous  matter  of  ifie  brain  and 
cerebellum  proceedf!i,  and  it  forms,  as  it  were,  the  capital 
of  the  column  of  the  spinal  marrow. 


OF  THE  INTEGUMENTS  OF  THE  BBAIN. 


Th£  brain  is  formed  before  the  bones  which  invest  it. 
The  ussification  of  tlie  bones  of  the  skull  is  a  gradual  pro- 
cess. The  brain  already  formed  is  invested  with  strong 
membranesi  and  Ijetwi^t  the  coats  of  the  outer  membrane 

^e  poiuts  of  ossification  commence,  which  procesB  is  not 

ompleted  until  the  ninth  year. 
During  life,  the  brain  is  embraced  in  its  whole  periphe^ 
ral  extent  by  a  very  thin  transparent  and  delicate  mem- 
brane called  the  pta  maiery  which  sinks  down  into  its  fur- 
rows, and  serves  to  convey  tlie  bloodvessels  to  its  different 
parts.  Immediately  above  the  pia  mater^  is  an  extremely 
tliin  membrane^  named  the  tunica  arachnoidea^  on  account 
of  its  extreme  tenuity,  resembling  a  spider's  web.  It  covers 
the  surface  of  the  brain  uniformly  without  passing  into  its 
folds  or  cavities.  It  secretes  matter,  to  lubricate  the  sur- 
fiac68  of  the  piu  Jind  dura  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  also  a 
thin  but  strong  opaque  membrane  lining  and  strongly 
adtiering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  which 
embraces  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  above  the  mem- 
bnme  last  mentioned.  When  in  health  it  does  not  pos- 
8686  sensibility,  and  has  been  pricked  without  causing 
pain*  All  these  membranes  are  pliant  in  the  liighest  de- 
gree,  mid  acroramodiite  themselves  precisely  to  the  figure  of 
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he  brain*  Tlie  bniin,  enclosed  in  tlicm,  fills  exactly  the 
interior  of  the  kIcuU  ;  so  that  a  cast,  in  plaster,  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  skull,  is  a  Joe  simile  of  the  brain,  covered 
by  the  dura  fnaier.  Between  the  dura  nuder  and  brain  a 
very  ^maU  quantity  of  fluid  is  said  to  exist ;  but  not  ex- 
ceeding a  line  in  thickness*  This  lluid  does  not,  in  any 
degree  that  can  be  distinguished  by  the  hand  or  eye,  cause 
the  form  of  the  interior  of  the  skull  to  differ  from  the  form 
of  the  exterior  of  the  brain  enveloped  by  the  dura  maier. 
Tlic  akull  is  not  an  adamantine  barrier,  confining  the  brain 
within  specific  boundaries ;  but  a  strong,  yet  yielding  cover- 
ing, shielding  it,  and  accommodating  itself  to  its  size,  while 
in  the  progress  of  its  growth.  It  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
the  shell  of  a  crab  or  of  a  euail.  At  birth,  it  is  small ;  it 
increases  as  the  brain  increa^ies;  and  it  stops  in  develop* 
ment,  when  the  brain  has  attained  its  full  size.  A  process 
of  ubfturption  and  deposition  goes  continually  on  in  it»  sub- 
utanee;  so  that,  if  the  brain  presses  from  within,  the  reno- 
vating particles  arrange  themselves  according  to  tliis  pres- 
sure, and  thus  the  figure  of  the  skull  and  of  the  brain  in 
general  correspond.  The  figures  represent  the  skull  at 
birth  and  at  maturity  respectively. 


SK0LL  AT  Bl&TB. 


AnuLT  Skull* 
A 


^^% 


L  futllfet*     B  mastoid  process  or  bony  prujection  behind  tbe  ear* 
C  proceii  of  the  ocupltal  spine. 
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The  skull  is  composed  of  eight  bones,  for  the  most  part 
joined  by  indented  edges  (AA  in  figures  p.  77),  like  dove- 
tailing in  carpenter- work.    The  lines  of  junction  are  named 

Sutures  ♦. 

A 


This  figure  represents  the  two  sides  of  the  skull  cut  away,  down 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  eyebrow,  leaving  a  narrow  ridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  top  standing.  AAA  is  the  edge  of  the  skull,  resem- 
bling an  arch.  The  outer  aurfiice  is  called  the  outer  tal>le,  the 
inner  sur&ce  the  inner  table ;  the  fine  waving  lines  or  net-work 
between  them,  like  cells  in  a  marrow-bone,  is  the  diplo*.  The  sub- 
stance hanging  down  from  the  skull,  having  delicate  lines  traced 
on  It,  like  the  sap-vessels  in  leaves,  is  the  membrane  which  sepa- 
rates the  two  halves  of  the  bndn.  It  is  called  the  fiddform  process 
of  the  dma  nmter^  from  its  resemblance  to  a  scythe.  The  lines  are 
the  bloodvessels ;  the  blood  returning  from  the  brain  to  the  heart, 
goes  up  these  vessels  into  a  canal  formed  by  the  membrane  all 
along  the  line  of  its  attachment  to  the  skull.  The  course  of  the 
blood  through  ihe  canal  is  from  the  front  backwards,  and  then  down- 
wards. The  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  completely  sepa- 
rated, as  fiur  as  this  membrane  extends  in  the  cut :  At  the  lower 
edge  of  it  a  white  space  appears,  and  the  commissure,  or  collection 
of  fibMBiriifch  ihutes  the  two  sides,  goes  through  that  space.  The 
cerAc^um  lies  at  C,  in  a  part  of  the  skull  not  opeaed.  The  mem- 
brine,  on  ffnohlng  ihe  point  at  C,  spreads  out  to  the  right  and 
left,  md  ttms  tfmtard,  and  separates  the  cerebellum  firom  the 
brain ;  the  bndn  lying  above,  and  the  cerebellum  bdow  it.  B  is 
the  mastoid  process,  or  bone  to  which  the  mastoid  muscles  of  the 
nedc  are  attached*  It  lies  immediately  behind  the  'opening  of  the 
ear,  and  is  not  connected  with  the  brain. 

The  external  and  internal  smooth  surfaces  of  the  bones 

*  Bfr  LuKS  0*Neill  sells  a  cast  of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planatory card,  pointing  out  all  the  bones,  sutures,  and  processes,  with 
tMr  names ;  which  will  render  the  subject  more  intelligible  than  any  de- 
scription. 
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tbc  Bkull,  are  called  their  exten^il  and  internal  taNe^y 
or  pialeSi  to  distinguish  them  from  the  intermediHte  ]Mirt 
called  the  dipioe^  which  \»  of  a  looser  and  somewlmt  cetlnlar 
texture,  resembling  the  internal  structure  of  the  bones, 
As  tlie  diploc  is  nearly  ec|aally  thick  in  every  part,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  internal,  indeed,  bears  some  slight  im- 
preasions  of  bloodvessels,  glands,  &c.,  which  do  not  appear 
externally,  but  these  are  so  small  as  not  to  interfere  with 
phrenological  obserTations^  Tlie  departure  from  perfect 
parallelism,  where  it  occurs,  is  limited  to  a  line,  y^^th  or  (th 
of  »ui  inch,  according  Ui  the  age  and  health  of  the  iiidivt- 
dual.  The  difference  in  development  between  a  large  and 
ft  miall  organ  of  the  propensities  and  some  of  the  senti- 
ments, amounts  to  an  inch  and  upwards ;  and  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  the  organs  uf  intellect,  which  are  naturally 
tmallcr  than  tlic  others* 

The  integuments  whicli  cover  the  skull  on  the  outside, 
indiiiputably  He  close  ti|K>n  its  surface,  and  arc  ro  complete- 
ly parallel,  m  to  exhibit  its  true  figure.  Thus,  then,  there 
18  no  obstacle  in  general  to  the  discovery  of  the  figure  of 
tlie  bniin,  by  observations  on  the  form  of  the  skulL 

Tliis  doctrine  has  been  disputed  by  many  f>pj>onent8  of 
phrenology ;  but  the  greatest  anatomists  hav^c  tauglit  it. 
MAGENniE,  in  bis  Compendium  of  Physiology,  8a}'s,  that 
**  the  only  way  of  estimating  the  volume  qf  the  brain  in  a 
living  {)erson,  is  to  measure  the  (Uniefmons  qft/m  skull;  every 
means,  even  that  proposed  by  Camper^  is  uncertain/' 
^Milligan^s  Tramlalion^  p.  104. 

Mr  CuAELES  Bell  also  observes,  *'  Thus,  we  find  that  the 

bones  of  the  head  are  moulded  Uy  the  brain,  and  the  peculiar 

of  the  bones  of  the  head  are  determined  by  the  original 

uliarity  in  the  shape  of  the  brain  •.     Dr  Goebon,  also, 

•  Air«  Anal,  \i,  S»0.  Mr  Bell  adds  in  footnote,  "  Certainly  the  skull 
t«  tdtpted  to  the  form  of  the  brain,  but  there  is  a  deeper  question,  which 
oor  craniologujts  have  forgotten, — Is  the  brain  constituted  in  Bha[^  with 
a  reference  to  the  future  form  of  the  betd  ?"     It  Ib  diflScult  to  ^<t  thft 
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in  the  4^9tli  Nuiober  of  the  EdinburiJ^h  Review,  has  Uie  fol- 


ill 


,mi)lifitly 


lowing  words :  "  But  we  will  acc|uicfice 
pref$ent  in  the  propoKitiou  (familiar  to  physiologist li  h)ng 
before  the  age  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim),  that  there  ia,  in 
most  instancejs,  a  general  €orrespon deuce  between  the  siste 
of  the  cranium  and  the  quantity  of  cerebrum  ;  that  large 
heads  usually  contain  large  brains^  and  small  heads  small 
brains."— P.  246. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  whicli  it  is  not  possible  to 
discover  the  form  of  the  brain  by  examining  the  skull. 
These  are  instances  of  disease  and  old  age.  In  disease,  the 
skull  may  be  enlarged  or  diminiBhed  in  volume,  by  causes 
other  than  the  development  of  the  brain ;  and  in  old  age, 
the  inner  table  of  the  skull  sometimes  sinks,  while  the  outer 
table  preserves  its  original  size ;  in  such  individuals,  the 
true  development  of  the  brain  cannot  be  accurately  infer- 
red from  the  development  of  the  head. 

There  are  pai-ts  at  the  base  of  the  brain^  in  the  middle  and 
)>OBterior  regions,  the  size  of  %vhich  cannot  be  discovered  du- 
ring life,  and  whose  functions  in  consequence  are  still  un* 
known.  From  analogy,  and  from  some  pathological  facts, 
tliey  are  6upi>osed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  sensations  of 
Hunger  and  Thirst,  Ueatand  Cold,  and  of  some  other  men- 
tal affections,  for  which  cerebral  organs  have  not  been  dis* 
covered;  but  demonstrative  e\^deuce  to  this  effect  being 
wanting,  this  conjecture  is  merely  stated  to  incite  to  farther 
investigation* 

The  sutures  also  interrupt  the  absolute  parallelism  ;  but 

importance  of  this  question.  Phrenologists  uifiintain  that,  liefacto^  at  every 
period  previous  to  the  decline  ot'  life,  the  aVuU  it  adapted  to  the  form  of 
the  brain  \  that  it  Increaaeti  in  me  when  the  brain  enlarges,  and  de- 
car€««e6  when  it  diminishes.  I  have  seen  one  striking  instance  of  th&J 
akuU  decreasing  vdxh  the  brain  ;  it  occurred  in  an  individual  who  died  atf 
the  age  of  thirty- two,  afler  haTini;  hiboured  under  chronic  insanity  for 
upwards  of  ten  years,  and  whose  mental  weakness  augmented  In  propor* 
tion  to  the  diminution  of  his  brain  and  shrinking  of  the  skiilL  The  di- 
minution of  his  head  in  size  attracted  bis  own  attention  during  life.  His 
brain  was  dissected  by  Dr  A*  Cojibk  after  death.«-See  this  caf^e  fully  re- 
port«d  in  the  Phren.  Joturu*  vol  iv.  495. 
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tlieir  situation  is  known,  and  only  one  of  tliem,  called  tlie 
Lambdoidiil,  where  it  pa^es  over  the  organ  of  Concentra- 
liveness,  presents  any  difficulty  to  the  Btudent.  The  sagittal 
Kuture,  which  rniiB  kingitudinally  from  the  middle  of  tlie 
crown  of  the  head  forwards  and  downwards^  sometimes  so 
low  as  the  top  of  the  nose,  ocaisionally  presents  a  narrow 
pr4iminent  ridge,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  BeDevolence,  Veneration,  Firmness, 
and  Self-esteem.  It  ma}',  however,  be  easily  distinguished 
by  its  narrowness  and  isolation,  from  the  fidl  broad  swell  of 
cerebral  development.  In  anatomy,  projecting  bony  points 
are  railed  Processes.  The  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal 
bone^  Bin  figure,  p.  77,,  which  is  a  smaU  knob  immediately 
behind  the  ear,  serving  for  the  attachment  of  a  muscle,  is 
isometimes  mistaken  for  the  itidieation  of  large  Combative- 
nees.  It  is,  however,  merely  a  bony  prominence,  and  is  to 
\h*  f^iund  in  every  head,  and  <loes  not  indicate  development 
of  brain  at  alK  Another  process  C,  called  in  anatomy  the 
spinous  process  of  the  transverse  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone^ 
re<iuireit  to  bo  known.  Phrenologists  generally  name  it 
shortly  the  occipital  spine,  and  its  situation  is  indicated  by 
€  iu  the  figure^  p.  77» 

There  tsone  part  of  the  skull  where  the  external  confign- 
nilion  does  not  always  indicate  exactly  the  size  of  the  subja- 
c*ent  |iarts  of  the  brain,  nnd  upon  which  objections  have 
been  raised,  viz,  at  the  top  of  the  nose. 

TUB  FRONTAL  SlNtJS* 


The  tnmtal  nitius  is  the  dark  hok  above  Ihe  nose    Thl«  represents 
U  in  one  tndMiluHl.    It  is  Bomciimes  brf^er  and  sometimes  smaller. 

At  the  pju-t  of  the  frontal  bone  immediately  above  the 
^top  of  ihe  nose,  a  divergence  from  parallelism  is  some- 
f  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  small  cavity  called 
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the  frofUal  sinus.     It  is  formed  between  the  two  plates  or 
^iabks  of  the  bone,  eitlicr  by  the  external  table  8wel1ing 
out  a  little,    without  being  followed  by  the  internal*  and 
presenting  an   appearance   like   that  of  a  blister  on  a  bis- 
[cuit,  or  by  the  internal  table  sinking  in  without  being  fol- 
[lowed  by  the  external ;  and  hence,  as  the  outer  surface  does 
not  indicate  the  precise  degree  of  development  of  brain  be- 
queath, it  has  been  argued  that  the  existence  of  a  frontal  si* 
'  nug  16  an  insuperable  objection  to  Phrenology  in  general, 
I  because  it  throws  so  much  uncertainty  in  the  way  of  our 
obscrviitious  as  completely  to  destroy  tbeir  value;  other 
opiwnents,  however,  more  rationally,  c^mfine  their  objection 
to  those  organs  only  over  which  the  sinus  extends* 

Tlie  first  objection  is  manifestly  untenable.  Even  grant- 
ing the  sinus  to  bean  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  as* 
ccrtaining  the  development  of  the  organs  over  which  it  is  si- 
tuated, it  may  be  obser\'ed,^>^/.  That,  in  ordinary  cases,  it 
interferes  with  only  a  ^cw^  \dz*  Form,  Size,  Weiglit,  Indi- 
viduality, and  Locality ;  and,  2rf/y,  It  cannot  interfere  with 
r  the  other  thirty  or  thirty-one  organs,  tlie  whole  external 
ap|iearancc8  of  which  it  leaves  as  unaltered  as  if  it  did  not 
at  all  exist.  It  would  be  quite  as  logical  to  8|}eak  of  a 
enow-storm  in  Norway  obstructing  the  high  road  from  Eilin- 
burgh  to  London,  as  of  a  small  sinus  at  the  top  of  the  nose 
concealing  the  developments  of  Benevolence,  Firmness,  or 
Veneration,  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 

To  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  objection  as  applicable  Uy  the  individual  or- 
gans particularly  referred  to,  I  subjoin  a  few  observations. 
In  the  Jirst  place,  Below  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen, 
the  sinus,  if  it  exists  at  alt,  rardy  extends  so  higli  as  the 
base  of  the  brain  ;  2r%,  In  adult  age,  it  frequently  oc- 
curs to  the  extent  above  admitted^  ;  and,  S(%,  In  old  age. 


*  Thid  may  seem  at  variaiice  with  a  statement  given  in  the  firat  editioa 
of  this  work,  on  the  authority  of  a  Mend  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  course  of 
many  months*  lU^sectiotts,  hmi  never  found  a  fi(t>ntiil  slmis  except  in  old 
age  and  in  disease*    In  sawing  open  Uie  tikuU  for  anatomkal  purposea. 
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tuitl  in  clt»eafi^,  as  ctirouic  tdiijcy  and  insauity,  it  i^  orton  of 
very  |^^t  extout^  nwiug  to  the  brain  dirninishing  in  size, 
nd  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  following  it,  wbile  tbe 
remains  ^itatio^ary.  Now,  the  first  cases  present  no 
ion,  for  in  them  the  sinus  does  not  exist  &o  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  observution  of  the  size  of  tlie  brain ;  the 
ihird  are  instances  of  dlse^ase,  which  are  uniformly  excluded 
m  phrenological  observations;  and  tlm«  imr  attention  is 
limited  solely  to  the  cases  forming:  the  second  class*  In  re- 
gard to  them  the  objection  is,  that  large  development  of 
brain,  and  large  frontal  sinus,  present  so  nearly  the  same 
appearance  that  we  cannot  be  sure  which  ig  whicb|  and, 
therefore,  that  our  obeeri^ationK  must  be  inconclusive, 

To  tliii*  the  following  answer  is  given: — Ia-/,  We  must 
diiititiguish  l>etwcen  the  posRihility  oidiscorerinfjthefwLciioiis 
of  im  d^n,  and  of  appl>nng  this  discovery  practically  in  €dl 
ciMSi  RO  as  to  be  able,  in  every  instance,  to  predicate  the 
doarl  dcigreos  in  which  every  particular  mental  power  is 
pMseiii  in  each  indi\'idual.  Tlie  sinus  does  not  in  general 
extend  as  high  as  the  base  of  the  brain  until  after  the  iige  of 
twelve  or  fourteen,  before  which  is  precisely  the  period 
when  Individuality  is  mcmt  coiispicuously  active  in  the 
mind.  If,  then,  in  children,  in  whom  no  sinus  exists,  tluit 
mental  power  is  observed  to  be  strong  when  the  pai*t  of  the 
hmd  in  large,  and  weak  when  it  is  small,  we  ascertain  the 
fimction,  whatever  may  subsequently  embarniss  uis.  If, 
in  after-life^  the  sinus  corner  to  exist,  this  throws  a  certain 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  practical  application  of  our 
knowledge ;  and,  accordingly,  phrenologist^j  admit  a  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  exact  degi'ee  of  mental  power, 
wbieb,  in  adult  age,  will  accompany  any  particular  devolop- 

tbe  tectioo  is  ahnoBt  always  made  horizon  tall  jr  through  the  middle  of  the 
for^eadf  or  orwr  the  organs  of  Tufity  Time^  and  Evaniwikiy  \  and  in  bU 
Ibc  cases  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  In  Fiurls,  this  line  wns  followed,  and 
Si  tb^  sinufl  r&rely  c;3C tends  so  high  up,  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  meet 
with  iL  On  examining  vcrticAl  sections,  however,  for  the  (jurpose  of  see- 
ing thft  sinus,  he  Ims  since  fVequently  found  It  to  the  extent  mentioned  In 
like  temt* 
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ment  of  the  organs  lying  immediately  above  tlie  top  of  tlie 
no«ef  except  in  extreme  instances,  in  which  even  the  Binus 
itself  will  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  difference  between 
great  development  and  ddiclencj'.  In  the  next  place^  the 
i>bjection  applies  only  to  one  set  of  cases*  If  there  be  a 
hollow  or  deprc»;sion  in  the  external  siu-lace  of  the  skull  at 
the  situation  of  the  organs  in  question,  and  the  Binus  be  ab- 
sent, then  the  organ  must  necessarily  be  deficient  in  pro- 
portion to  the  depression.  If,  with  such  an  external  appear* 
ance,  the  sinus  be  present,  which  is  not  generally  the  ca*»c, 
but  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  shall  suppose,  then 
it  must  be  formed  by  the  inner  table  receding  more  than 
the  outer  table ;  and  hence  a  gi-eater  deficiency  of  organ  will 
actually  exist  than  is  externally  indicated ;  and,  of  course, 
the  deficiency  of  mental  power  will  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
external  indication  of  deficiency  in  the  organ.  In  casos  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  the  sinus  forms  no  objection.  Thus 
tho  only  instances  in  which  it  can  occasion  embarrassment 
arc  those  in  which  it  causes  a  swelling  of  the  parts  of  the 
skull  in  question  outward,  to  which  there  is  no  coiTOSpond* 
ing  development  of  brain  within*  Now  if,  in  fill  cases  in 
youth,  when  no  sinus  exists,  and  in  all  cases  in  mature  age 
in  which  a  depression  is  found,  the  mental  j)ower  is  aBcer* 
tained  to  correspond  with  tlic  external  development;  and 
if,  in  certain  c^scs,  in  adult  age,  an  external  indication 
appears  to  which  tho  mental  power  does  not  correspond, 
what  conclusion  falls  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  rules 
a  corrert  logic  ?  Not  that  the  functions  of  the  parts  are 
uncertain :  because  they  have  been  ascertained  in  cases  not 
liable  to  impediment  or  objection  ;  but  only  that,  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  in  mature  age,  in  which  the  external  develop- 
ment is  large,  and  the  corresponding  power  absent,  there 
must  Ite  a/ronial  sinus. 

Finally,  by  practice  in  observing,  it  is  possible^  in  gene- 
ral, to  distinguish  between  external  appearances  produced 
by  frontal  *iinus,  and  those  indicating  a  large  development 
of  organs.    In  the ^rsi  instance,  the  forms  of  the  elevations 
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arc  irregular ;  in  the  second^  they  arc  symmetrical,  and  cor- 
respond to  the  shapes  of  the  organs  delineated  on  the  buBts. 

If>  then,  men  in  general  manifest  their  true  and  natural 
timents  and  capacities  in  their  actions ;  and  if,  in  heiilthy 
individualfty  the  form  of  the  brain  may  be  discovered)  by 
obser%4ng  the  figure  of  the  head,  it  follows  that  the  true 
factdtles,  and  the  true  development,  may  l)e  compared  in 
living  subjects ;  and,  on  these  grounds,  the  proix»sition  is 
astablighed,  That  the  Phrenological  mode  of  phik>si>pliising 
n  competent  to  enable  us  to  attain  the  results  sought  for. 


RACTICAL  APPLICATION    OF    THE  PRINCIPLES    OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


r 

^B  It  has  already  been  mentioned^  that  there  are  two  he- 

^m     mlsphorcs  of  the  brain,  corresponding  in  form  and  func- 

^P     lions.     There  arc,   therefore,  two  organs  for  each  mental 

power ;  one  in  each  hemisphere^    Each  organ  extends  from 

Uie  medulhi  oblongaUi,  or  top  of  the  spimd  marrow,  to  the 

^^     surface  of  the  brain  or  cerebellum ;  and  every  iud]\idual 

^M     poMOsaeB  all  the  organs  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.    When 

^H     iho  two  organs  of  a   faculty  are  mtuated  immediately  on 

^"      tb«  sides  of  the  middle  line  separating  the  hemispheres, 

iliey  are  included  in  one  spfice  on  the  busts  and  phttcs. 

To  save   circumlocution,    the  expression,    "  organ"  of  a 

faeuUy  will  be  used,  hut   bt>th  organs    will   be   thereby 

meant. 

The  brain  is  not  divided  by  lines  corres]K>ndiQg  to  those 
delineated  on  tiie  busts ;  but  the  forms  assumed  by  its  diffe- 
rent partft,  when  extremely  large  or  small,  exactly  resemble 
those  there  represented.  Each  part  is  inferred  to  be  a  sc- 
parsite  orgati ;  becauso'its  size,  caieris  parihit^^  bears  a  regu- 
lar proportion  to  the  energy  of  a  particular  ment^-d  jiower* 
Am  MUCf  OBlcris  paribus^  is  a  measure  of  power  *,  the  first 

«  See  Introductioo,  p.  23^  24, 9i»,  20,  &c 
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object  ought  to  be  to  distingiiish  the  size  of  the  brain  ge- 
nerally, so  ad  to  judge  whether  it  be  large  enougli  to  ad- 
mit of  manifestations  of  ordinary  vigour ;  for  if  it  be  too 
bmall,  idiocy  is  an  invariable  consequenOs.  The  second 
obj^t  should  be  to  ascertain  the  relative  proportiotis  of  die 
diiffereilt  {tarts,  iso  as  to  determine  the  dtrectioki  in  which 
the  power  is  greatent* 

It  is  proper  to  b^n  with  obsiervation  of  the  more  pal- 
puble  diflblDtices  in  bHh^  and  particularly  to  attend  to  the 
irtslalive  propolrtions  of  the  ditferent  lobes.  The  size  of  the 
anterior  lobe  is  the  measure  of  intellect.  In  the  brain  it  is 
easily  distinguished,  and  in  the  living  head  it  is  indicated 
by  the  portion  lying  before  Constructiveness  and  Benevo- 
lence. Sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  lobe,  con- 
nected with  the  perceptive  faculties,  is  the  largest,  and  this 
is  indicated  by  the  line  before  Constructiveness,  extending 
farthest  out  at  the  base ;  sometimes  the  upper  part,  con- 
nected with  the  reflecting  powers,  is  the  most  amply  de- 
veloped, which  occurs  when  the  line  extends  farthest  in 
the  upper  region ;  sometimes  both  are  equally  developed. 
The  student  is  particularly  requested  to  resort  invariably 
to  this  mode  of  estimating  the  size  of  the  anterior  lobe,  as 
the  best  for  avoiding  mistakes.  In  some  individuals,  and 
in  some  Peruvian  skulls  in  particular,  the  forehead  is  tole- 
rably perpendicular,  so  that,  seen  in  front,  and  judged  of 
without  attending  to  depth,  it  appears  to  be  largely  de- 
veloped; whereas,  when  viewed  in  the  way  now  pointed 
out,  it  is  seen  to  be  extremely  shallow ;  in  other  words, 
the  mass  is  not  large,  and  the  intellectual  manifestations 
will  be  proportionately  feeble. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  animal  pro- 
jpensities.  Tn  the  brain  its  size  is  easily  distinguished ;  and 
in  the  living  head  a  line  may  be  drawn  perpendicularly 
to  the  mastoid  process,  and  all  behind  will  belong  to  the 
posterior  lobe.  Wherever  this  and  the  basilar  region  are 
large,  the  animal  feelings  will  be  strong,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  coronal  r^on  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the  moral 
sentiments ;  and  its  size  may  be  estimated  by  the  extent  of 
elevation  and  eK]^nsion  of  the  head  above  the  organs  of 
Causality  in  the  forehead,  and  of  Cautiousness  in  the  middle 
of  the  parietal  bones.  When  the  whole  region  of  the  brain 
rising  above  these  organs  is  shallow  or  narrow,  the  moral 
feelings  will  be  weakly  manifested ;  when  high  and  expand- 
ed, they  will  be  vigorously  disj^ayecL 
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PROFILE  OF  REV.  MR  M. 

All  that  lies  leJwB  line  AA  is  the  anterior  lobe,  or  organs  of  the  intellec* 
tual  faculties.  It  is  larger  in  the  Reverend  Mr  M.  than  in  the  other 
two.  The  space  ahaoe  the  horizontal  dotted  line  B  marks  the  r^on 
of  the  moral  sentiments :  The  space  from  A  backwards,  below  B,  in- 
dicates  the  region  of  the  propensities,  which  in  Burke  and  Ha&x 
is  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
regions  than  in  the  Reverend  Mr  M.  These  figures  were  drawn  by 
Mr  Joseph,  by  the  Camera  lucida,  from  casts  from  nature.  If  de- 
duction  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  integuments  and  skull  in  all 
the  three,  the  proportion  of  the  moral  regions  in  Burks  and  Hare  to 
the  animal  region  will  be  very  small. 

By  observing  the  proportions  of  the  different  r^ons,  it 
will  be  discovered,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  greater 
mass  of  the  brain  lies  between  the  ear  and  the  forehead ; 
in  others  between  the  ear  and  the  occiput ;  and  in  others 
above  the  ear  in  perpendicular  height.  Great  differences 
in  breadth  are  also  remarkable ;  some  heads  being  narrow 
throughout,  and  some  broad-  Some  are  narrow  before, 
and  broad  behind,  and  vice  verga.  The  busts  of  the  Re- 
verend Mr  M.,  Mary  Macznkes,  Pallet,  and  Haggart, 
may  be  contrasted  with  this  view  *, 

*  The  Casts  and  Skulls,  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  illustrat- 
ive of  particular  organs,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  collection  of  the  Fhreno. 
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After  becoming  familiar  with  the  gceeral  bize  and  con- 
figuration of  heads,  the  student  may  proceed  to  the  obscn^a^ 
timi  of  individual  organs  ;  and,  in  studjring  them,  the  real 
dimensions,  including  botli  length  and  breadth,  and  not  the 
mere  prominence  of  each  organ,  should  be  looked  for. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  the  organs,  both  length  and 
breadth  must  be  attended  to.  The  length  of  an  organ  is  as- 
certained by  t)ie  distance  from  the  medulla  oblongata  to  the 
peripheral  Burface,  A  line  passing  through  the  head  from 
one  ear  to  the  other,  would  nearly  touch  the  medulla  oblonga-^ 
lex,  and  hence  the  external  opening  of  the  ear  is  assumed 
as  a  convenient  point  from  which  to  estimate  Icngtii, 
The  breadth  of  an  organ  is  judged  of  by  its  peripheral 
expansion ;  and  it  is  a  general  law  of  pliysiologj^  that  the 
breadth  of  any  organ  throughout  its  whole  course,  bears  a 
relation  to  its  expansion  at  the  surface :  the  optic  and  ol- 
factory nerves  are  examples  in  point.  It  has  been  objected 
that  the  breadth  of  the  organs  cannot  be  ascertained,  be- 
cause the  boundaries  of  them  are  not  suiBciently  determi- 
nate. 

In  answer^  I  observe,  that  although  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  organs  cannot  be  determined  with  mathematical 
precision,  like  those  of  a  triangle,  a  square,  or  rhomboid ; 
yet,  in  a  single  ca^e,  an  accurate  observer  may  make  a  very 
near  approximation  to  the  truth ;  and,  in  a  great  multitude 
of  cases^  the  very  doctrine  of  chances,  and  of  the  compen* 
^salion  of  errors,  must  satisfy  any  one  that  these  boundaries 
be  defined  with  sufficient  precision  for  all  practical 
pnrposeis*  Even  in  the  exact  sciences  themselves,  an  ap- 
proximate solution  is  frequently  all  that  is  attainable ;  and 
if  the  opjKJiients  would  only  make  themselves  masters  of 


aety,  which,  by  the  liberality  of  the  Society,  it  open  to  public 
in  their  Hall,  Clyde  Street^  Edinburgh,  every  Saturday  from 
One  to  Tliree  o'clock. 

Diipticfties  of  most  of  these  coats  and  &kulU  are  exhibited  and  sold  hy 
Mr  James  de  Ville,  Strand,  Loudon  ;  by  Messrs  Luke  0*Neill  and 
Soir,  Canongate,  Edinburgh  ;  and  by  their  agents; 
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the  binomial  theorem j  or  pay  a  little  attention  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  infinite  series,  they  would  not  pernist  in  calling 
for  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  is  impossible,  or  in  neglect- 
ing an  important  element  in  a  calculatiott,  because  it  is  in- 
volved in  a  certain  liability  to  error  within  very  narrow  li- 
tnits.     The  absurdity  of  the  reason  assigned  for  this  omis- 
sion, is  rendered  still  nciore  apparent  by  the  case  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum^  which   I   conceive  to  be   exactly   in 
point.     Now,  what  is  it   that  this  beautiful   phenomoDon 
displays  ?   The  seven  primary  colon rn,  arranged  in  a  pecu- 
liar order,  and  glowing  with  an  almost  painful  intensity. 
But  each  of  tiiese  colours  occupies  a  certain  space  in  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  the  boujidaries  of  which  it  may  be  im- 
possible for  the  hand  or  eye  to  trace  with  geometrical  preci- 
sion, although  the  relative  space  in  question  has  neverthe- 
less been  made  the  subject  of  measurement,  and  a  very 
close  approximation  obtained  from  the   mean  of  a  vast 
number  of  trials*     According  to  the  principle  followed  by 
some  autiphrenologitits,  however,  breadth  should  be  alto* 
gethcr  neglected,  because  the  iKJundariea  of  the  respective 
colours  are,  forsootli,  **  purely  ideal/'  as  if  a  mathematical 
line  were  not  the  most  perfect  idealism  or  abstraction  which 
'  the  mind  of  man  can  possibly  form.     This  idealism  or  ab- 
straction, however^  has  no  more  to  do  with  those  approxi- 
mations which  may  be  obtained  practically  by  rei>eate<l 
trials,  than  the  mathematical  definition  of  a  line  with  a  me* 
tallic  red ;  and  it  is  a  mere  quibble  to  pretend,  for  example, 
I  tliat  we  ought  not  to  measure  the  length  of  the  rod,  be- 
I  cause  it  may  not  correspond  with  the  definition  of  the  line. 
Upon   the  strange  principle  which  some  opponents  have 
idepled,  they  must  be  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  boun- 
daries of  a  hill  or  hillock  are  purely  ideal^  and  depend  in 
evtry  instance  on  ilxQ/am-y  of  the  measurer  •. 

An  organ  may  tlius  be  likened  to  an  inverted  cone,  with 
[its  apex  in  the  medulla,  and  its  base  at  the  surface  of  the 
hmm  \  the  broader  the  base  and  longer  the  distance  between 
*  Cakdimmn  Mtrc^rif,  tith  June  1829. 
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it  mid  the  ai>ex,  the  greater  tvill  be  the  8r/c,  or  thequutitity 
of  matter  which  it  will  contain  **  This  simjle,  however, 
m  ttitroJueed  merely  as  an  illustration,  atid  I  do  uot  assert 
lliat  the  oi'ganii  may  be  ttecii  regularly  disposed  in  the  brain 
in  tlic  xhape  of  cones.  Uenee,  if  the  line  from  the  ear  to 
the  forehead  be  mach  lai^r  than  from  the  ear  backward, 
and  the  breadtli  nearly  the  same,  we  infer  that  the  organs 
in  tbo  for^ead  predominate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fbtttbflid  lie  vary  narrow,  as  in  Thuktell,  and  the  hind- 
imaiil  very  broad,  we  hold  the  posterior  organs  to  predo- 
ninsle,  altlioiigh  the  length  be  tlie  same  in  both  direetione. 
Tba  wkolt  organs  in  a  liead  Rhotild  lye  examined,  and 
their  relative  proportions  noted.  Errors  may  be  committed 
at  fir»t  J  but  without  practice,  there  will  be  no  expertness. 
Practice,  with  at  least  an  average  endowment  of  the  organs 
of  Form,  Size,  and  Locality,  are  necessary  to  qualify  a  person 
to  make  observations  with  Nuecess.  Indlvldimls  whose 
heaili  are  very  narrow  between  the  eyes,  and  Huie  dc- 
%'elopcdat  ibe  top  of  the  nose,  where  these  organs  are  placed, 

•  **  There  Are  nmny  convolutions,"  says  Dr  SpuRssaEtit^  **  in  tlie  mid- 
dle tine  between  the  two  hcmupticres  of  the  brain,  and  others  at  the  basia 
mnd  between  tbe  anterior  and  middle  lob«A,  whkk  do  not  appear  on  the 
wuiSuxi  but  it  wetiu  lo  me  tliut  a  groat  part,  at  least,  o£  every  organ  does 
preaeat  itaelf  there,  and  lurther,  that  all  the  }>arls  of  each  organ  arc 
cfiuotly  developed,  so  that,  though  a  portion  only  appear^  tbe  aUile  of  the 
vboie  may  be  inferred-  The  whole  cerebellum  does  not  reach  the  ukull, 
yet  Its  functions  may  be  determined  from  the  part  which  does.  The 
cercibTal  ptrta,  situated  in  the  middle  line  between  the  hemispheres^  seem 
I  ^ifufiortiomite  to  the  superincumbent  convolutions ;  at  least  I  havo  al- 
w^t  observed  a  proportion  ia  the  vertical  direction  between  Lhem.*'^ 

p.  na 

cerebral  parta,  ftitaated  around  '^  and  behiud  the  orbit,  also  re* 
lOnte  aire  and  expeiience  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologists  to  be 
I  of  accurately.  Their  development  is  discoverable  from  the  posi- 
I'of  the  eye-ball,  and  from  the  figure  of  the  8uj>erciliary  ridge.  Ac- 
'  corrUng  as  the  eyo-ball  is  prominent  or  hidden  in  the  orbit,  depressed  or 
puahed  sideward,  Inward,  or  outward,  we  may  judge  of  the  develupmcnt 
of  the  organs  situated  armmd  and  behind  W*>^JbuL  Paiticular  directions 
&«  obtenring  tbe  parts  there  situated  will  be  given,  when  treating  of  tbe 
rctotlvc  orgatu. 
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experience  great  difiiculty  in  distiogiiishing  the  Bltuations 
and  minute  sliades  in  the  proportions  of  different  organs* 
(See  Note  as  to  Dr  Gall,  No,  L  of  Appendix),  If  one 
organ  be  mech  developed,  and  the  neighbouring  organs 
very  little,  the  developed  organ  will  present  an  elevation  or 
protuberance;  but  if  the  neighbouring  organs  be  developed 
in  proportion,  no  protuberance  can  he  perceived,  and  the 
surface  is  smooth.  The  student  should  learn  from  books, 
plates,  and  casts,  or  personal  instruction  (and  the  last  is  by 
far  the  best),  to  distinguish  the Xorm  of  each  organ,  and  its 
appearance^  when  developed  in  different  pro|K>rtion8  to  the 
others,  l>ecausc  there  are  slight  modifications  in  the  |iosition 
of  them  in  each  head. 

The  phrenological  bust  shews  the  situations  of  the  organs, 
and  their  proportions,  only  in  one  head;  and  it  is  impossible 
by  it  to  communicate  more  information  ♦,     The  different 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  by  opponents  to  repre^nt  certain  changet, 
ill  the  numbering  and  marking  of  the  or^ns  In  busts  recently  published, 
as  •*  a  Eevolutlon  in  rhrenology."  A  brief  explanation  will  place  thU 
matter  in  it^  true  lighu  The  phrenological  bust  sold  in  the  ahops  is 
an  artifkiol  bead,  tlie  utility  of  which  depends  on  the  degree  in  which  the 
delineation  of  the  organs  on  it  approaches  to  the  appearances  mcti  peneraJly 
presented  by  the  organs  in  nature.  The  first  bust  sold  in  this  country 
exhibited  the  organs  as  they  would  be  found  in  a  particular  head,  not 
very  common  in  this  country,  the  bust  having  been  imported  from  the 
Continent,  and  national  heatU  being  modified  as  much  as  national  features. 
On  Ist  October  18?4,  a  new  bust  was  pubUshed  in  Edinburgh,  in  which 
the  delineation  approached  nearer  to  the  Bpf)earances  and  relative  pro^ior- 
tiona  pTesenletl  by  the  organs  in  this  country.  Subsequent  observations 
shewed  that  this  bust  might  be  brought  still  more  closely  to  resemble  the 
most  common  pniportlons  of  the  organs  in  Britahi ;  and,  on  1st  April 
1829,  certain  modifications  were  made  on  it  accordingly.  The  nature  of 
this  operation  may  be  exphiinecl  by  a  simple  illustration.  Suppose  that. 
In  1819,  an  artist  had  modelled  a  bust,  resembling,  as  closely  as  his  skill 
^jould  reach,  the  fswe  most  commonly  met  with  in  Scotland,  and  that,  to 
save  the  trouble  of  referring  to  the  different  features  by  name,  he  had  at. 
tached  numbers  to  them,  begiiming  at  the  chin,  and  calling  it  No*  I,, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  brow,  which  we  may  suppose  to  be  No.  33;.  In  Ihts  bust 
lie  would  necessarily  give  certain  proportions  to  the  eyes,  nose,  cheeky 
mouth,  and  chin.  But  supfiose  he  were  to  continue  his  observations  for  five 
years  it  ia  quite  conceivable  he  might  come  to  be  of  opimon  that,  l»> 
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aj){>earance8  in  all  tlic  varieties  of  relative  eize,  mu8tl>e  dis* 

I  covered  by  inspecting  a  nmnber  of  heads ;  and  es|>ecially  by 

contrasting  instances  of  extreme  development  with  others 

I  of  extreme  deficiency.     No  adequate  idea  of  the  foundation 

I  of  the  science  can  be  formed  until  this  is  done.     In  cases  of 

extreme  size  of  single  organs,  the  form  delineated  in  the 

bust  is  distinctly  perceived. 

Tlie  question  will  perhaps  occur.  If  the  relative  pro* 
portions  of  the  organs  differ  in  each  individual,  and  if  the 
[ilirenological  bust  rcpre«ent8  only  their  imst  common  pro- 
[  jMfrtions^  how  are  tlieir  boundaricH  to  be  distinguished  in 
any  {mrtieular  living  head?  The  answer  is,  By  \X\inv  forms 
and  appcaratices.  Each  organ  has  a  form,  appear imce,  and 
situation,  which  it  is  possible,  by  practice,  to  distinguish, 
in  the  lining  head,  otherwise  Phrenology  cjuinot  have  any 
foondation« 


miking  the  nose  a  little  ahorter,  the  mouth  a  little  longer,  the  cheeks  a 
little  broader^  and  the  chin  a  little  sharper,  he  could  bring  the  artificial 
tttc€  nearer  tu  the  mogi  genend  form  of  the  Scottish  countenance ;  and  that 
he  might  arrange  the  tvmidien  of  the  features  with  greater  philosophical  accu- 
racy; and  suppose  he  were  to  publisii  a  new  edition  of  his  buit  with  these 
modifications  of  the  features,  and  with  the  numei-^tiun  changetl  ^o  that 
the  mouth  should  be  No.  1,*  and  the  chin  No*  5.,  and  the  brow  Na  3^, 
what  should  we  think  of  a  critic  who  should  announce  these  alterations  as 
**  %  rerolution**  in  human  physiognomy,  and  assert  that,  because  the  num- 
ben  were  changed,  the  no^  had  obliterated  the  ejes,  and  the  chin  had 
extinguished  the  mouth  ?  This  is  what  the  opponents  have  done  in  re^ 
gtfd  to  the  new  plirenoiogical  bust.  In  the  modifications  which  have  been 
tfmlc  on  it,  the  essential  forms  and  relative  situations  of  all  the  organs 
hare  been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  the  organ  of  Benevolence 
being  turned  into  that  of  Veneration,  or  Veneration  into  Hope,  any  more 
than,  in  the  mip|Kised  new  modelled  &ce,  the  nose  would  be  converted  into 
the  eye*!  or  the  eyes  into  the  mouth. 

In  regard  to  the  numeration,  again,  the  changes  are  exactly  analogous 
to  thoiie  which  are  before  supposed  to  take  place  in  regard  to  the  features  s 
Tlie  organ  of  Ideality  formerly  was  numbered  16,  and  now  it  is  numbered 
19^  but  the  of)^  and  function  are  nothing  different  on  this  account*  Dr 
SruRzussN  adopted  a  new  order  of  numbering,  from  enlarged  observa* 
tlon  of  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  organs,  and  his  improvenients  have 
been  adopted  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 
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Wlieii  ono  organ  ig  very  largely  clevolo|>etlj  it  encroaclici 
on  the  gpacc  usually  oceujiiod  by  the  neighhoiiring  organ*, 
the  relalive  i^iiluationfi  of  which  are  thereby  slightly  altered* 
When  this  t)ccurs,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  greatest 
pronitiience  Imiug  near  tlie  centre  of  the  large  organ,  and 
the  swelling  extending  over  a  portion  only  of  tlie  other. 
In  these  eases  the  &hape  should  be  attended  to ;  for  the  form 
of  tlie  organ  is  then  easily  reeognised,  and  is  a  sure  indiear- 
lion  of  the  particular  one  which  is  largely  developecL  The 
observer  diould  learn,  by  inspecting  a  skull,  to  distingmsh 
the  mastoid  process  behind  the  ear,  as  also  bony  cxcrescen- 
oee  sometimes  formed  by  the  sutures,  several  bony  promi  • 
nences  which  occur  in  every  head,  from  elevations  produced 
by  development  of  brain. 

In  observing  the  appearmice  of  individual  organs,  it  h 
proper  to  begin  with  the  largest,  and  select  extreme  cases. 
The  mask  of  Mr  Joseph  Hume  may  be  contrasted  with 
that  of  Dr  Ch.llmers  for  Ideality;  the  organ  being  much 
larger  in  tlie  former  thiui  in  the  latter.  The  easts  of  the 
skulls  of  Raphael  and  HAftOART  may  )>e  compared  at  the 
same  part;  the  difference  being  equally  conspicuous*  The 
cast  of  tlie  Reverend  Mr  M,  may  he  contracted  witli  that  of 
Dempsey,  in  the  Love  of  Approbation ;  the  former  having 
this  organ  large,  and  tlie  latter  small.  Self*Esteem  in  the 
latter  being  exceedingly  large,  may  be  com|iared  with  the 
same  organ  in  the  skull  of  Dr  Heite,  in  whom  Love  of 
Approbation  is  much  larger  than  Self-Esteem.  Tlie  organ 
of  Constructiveness  in  Raphael  may  be  compared  with  the 
J9ame  organ  in  the  New  Holland  skulls,  Destructiveness 
in  Belli NGHAM  may  be  compared  with  the  same  organ  in 
tlie  skulls  of  the  Hindoos ;  the  latter  people  being  in  gene- 
ral tender  of  life.  Firmness  large,  and  Conscientiousness 
deficient,  in  King  Robekt  Bruce,  may  he  compared  with 
the  same  organs  reversed  in  the  cast  of  the  head  of  a  lady 
(Mrs  H.),  which  is  sold  as  illustrative  of  these  organs. 
The  object  of  making  these  contrasts  is  to  obtain  an  idea  of 
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llie  different  appeanmces  presented  by  c^rgafiR,  when  very 
large  and  very  siiialL 

The  terras  used  to  denote  tlie  gn^idatioiig  of  size  in  the 
different  orgunR,  in  an  incrcasmg  ratio,  arc 


Very  fltnulL 

Moderate 

Rather  large 

■«.u 

Bather  fuU 

Large 

lUUier  small 

Full 

Very  large. 

Captain  Ross  has  suggested^  that  numerals  may  he  a|i- 
plied  nath  advantage  to  tJie  notation  of  dev«^lopmoiiL  He 
uses  decimals  ;  but  these  appear  unnecessarily  minute. 
The  end  in  view  may  be  attained  by  sueb  a  scale  m  the 
foUowiug: 


L 

a  Uather  small 

I5v 

2.  Idiocy 
9w 

0. 

10.  Moderate 

IC.  Rather  large 
17. 

4.  Very  ■mall 

12.  Rather  full 

18,  Large 

la. 

e.  stoiii 

13. 

U.  FuU 

to.  Very  hffge 

The  intcrmedinte  figures  denote  intermediate  degrees  of 
mxe^  for  which  we  have  no  names.  The  advantage  of  adopt- 
ing numerals  would  he^  that  the  valueB  of  the  extremes 
being  known,  we  could  judge  accurately  of  the  dimensions 
dettoled  hy  the  intermediate  numberB;  whereag  it  is  difficult 
to  apprehend  precisely  the  degrees  of  magnitude  indicated 
by  the  terms  small^  full,  Iai^^  &c.  except  we  have  seen 
them  applied  by  the  individual  w)io  uses  them. 

The  terms  small,  moderate,  full,  &e.  indicate  the  rela- 
thre  pro]>ortions  of  the  organs  to  each  other  in  the  same 
head ;  but  as  the  different  organs  may  bear  the  same  pro- 
pur  tions  in  a  smidi  and  in  a  large  head,  tliese  terms  do  not 
enable  the  reader  to  discover,  whether  the  head  treated  of 
bo  in  it£  general  magnitude  small,  moderate,  or  large*  To 
supply  tlds  information,  measurements  by  callipers  are  re- 
siorted  to ;  but  these  are  used  not  to  indicate  the  dimensions 
of  pfulieular  organs,  for  which  purpose  they  are  not  adapt- 
ed, but  merely  to  designate  the  general  size  of  the  head. 
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The  following  are  a  few  measurements  from  nature  taken 
promiscuously  from  many  more  in  my  possession. 


Table  of  Measurements  by  Calliper s* 


Males 

1^^ 

1. 

oT 

s 

i»^ 

i  i 

between 

26 

and 

60. 

ill 

OS 

a  s 

ill 

II 

|2 

III 

1. 

7| 

4| 

4,' 

5? 

53 

5J 

6i 

2. 

6| 

3f 

4§ 

5S 

6| 

6S 

4| 

S. 

8| 

4| 

S| 

6J 

6S 

6 

6f 

4. 

^i 

4 

5 

5J 

6 

6| 

6| 

6. 

8 

4? 

5| 

6| 

6| 

6 

6| 

6. 

8 

4S 

4!l 

53 

6| 

5? 

65 

7. 

1i 

4? 

4| 

61 

6i 

63 

61 

8. 

7| 

4f 

4| 

6| 

6? 

5| 

6il 

9. 

T^l 

*l 

*3 

6 

6S 

6S 

5J 

10. 

8S 

6 

4 

53 

6S 

6J 

6| 

11. 

"^1 

41 

5 

63 

6} 

6f 

4S 

12. 

7J 

41 

5 

6 

6f 

63 

4; 

13. 

'J'l 

41 

4| 

61 

3; 

6§ 

6| 

14. 

n 

33 

4J 

5f 

6 

6S 

5 

15. 

7? 

4J 

4? 

6i 

6' 

6 

6 

16. 

73 

^ 

6i 

6 

6| 

6S 

6f 

17. 

n 

4| 

Si 

65 

6S 

6J 

6S 

18. 

'3't 

4i 

5 

53 

5| 

6? 

43 

19. 

8 

4f 

5J 

61 

6 

6 

47 

20. 
Total  di. 

7 

4>l 

4| 

6S 

6? 

48 

151f 

86| 

99  J 

118| 

1191 

1133 

lOSf 

"i 

Tided  by 
30  gives 

h 

4| 

*I5 

5i5 

6JJ 

6/, 

average. 

) 

These  measurements  are  taken  above  the  muscular  inte- 
guments, and  shew  the  sizes  of  the  different  heads  in  these 
directions ;  but  I  repeat  that  they  are  not  given  as  indica- 
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tiona  of  the  dimensions  of  any  particular  organs.  The  cal- 
lipers are  not  suited  for  giving  this  latter  information,  for 
they  do  not  measure  lengtli  from  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
nor  do  they  indicate  breadth,  both  of  which  dimensions 
muBt  be  attended  to,  in  estimating  the  si^e  of  individual 
organs.  The  new  Craniometer  is  preferable  for  ascertain- 
ing length,  and  the  breadth  may  be  judged  of  by  means  of 
the  hand  or  eye.  The  average  of  these  twenty  heads  will 
be  higher  titan  that  of  the  natives  of  Britain  generally,  be- 
etitise  there  are  several  large  heads  among  them,  and  none 
small. 

It  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  in  the  practical 
application  of  Phrenology,  that  it  is  the  sisse  of  each  organ 
in  proportion  to  the  others  in  the  head  of  the  individual  ob- 
served^  and  not  their  absolute  ^ixe^  or  their  size  in  refe- 
rence to  any  standard  liead,  that  determines  the  predond- 
nance  in  him  of  particular  talents  or  dispositions.  Thus,  in 
the  head  of  Belli ngb am,  De^rueitimiess  is  very  large, 
and  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  aud  intellect  are 
small  in  proportion ;  and  according  to  the  rule,  that,  cudteris 
parUms^  size  determines  energy.  Belli  xguam's  most  power- 
ftil  tendencies  are  interred  to  have  been  towards  cruelty  and 
rage.  Li  the  skulls  of  several  Hindoos,  the  organ  of  De- 
siractiveness  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  others,  and  we 
conclude,  that  the  tendency  of  such  individuals  would  be 
weakest  towards  the  foregoing  passions.  But  in  the  head 
of  GouDoN,  the  murderer  of  the  pedlar  boy,  the  absolute 
size  of  Destructiveness  is  less  than  in  the  head  of  Raphael  i 
yet  Raphael  was  an  amiable  man  of  genius,  and  Gordon 
an  atrocious  murderer.  This  illustrates  the  rule,  that  wo 
ought  not  to  judge  by  abaolute  si^e.  In  Gordon,  the  or- 
gans of  the  moral  sentiments  aud  intellectual  faculties 
are  small  in  proportion  to  that  of  Destructiveness,  which 
18  the  largest  in  the  brain;  while  in  Raphael,  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  organs  are  large  in  proportion  to 
Destructiveness.  On  the  foregoing  principle,  the  most 
powerful  manifestations  of  Raphael's  mind  ought  to  have 
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been  in  the  department  of  sentimeDt  and  intellect,  and 
thoee  of  Gobdon's  mind  in  Destrtictiveness  and  animal 
b  paesion  ;  and  tlieir  actual  dispositions  corresponded.  Still 
the  dispogitions  of  Raphael  would  be  characterised  by 
tite  lai^e  size  of  tills  organ.  It  would  commanicate  that 
warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper,  which  are  found  only 
when  it  is  large,  although  the  higher  powers  migiit  re- 
strain it  from  abuse* 

It  is  one  object  to  prove  Phrenology  to  be  true,  and  an^ 

other  to  teach  a  beginner  how  to  observe  organs.     For  the 

first  purpose,  we  never  compare  an  organ  in  one  head  with 

the  same  organ  in  another ;  because,  it  is  the  predominance 

of  particular  organs  in  the  same  heady  that  gives  ascendency 

to  particular  faeulties  in  the  individuals ;  and,  therefore,  in 

proiHiig  phremdogy^  we  compare  the  different  organg  of  the 

same  head.     But  in  leanimg  to  observe,  it  is  useful  to  con- 

k  traat  the  same  organ  in  different  heads,  in  order  to  become 

I  familiar  with  its  appearance  in  different  sizes  and  combi- 

}  nations. 

With  this  view,  it  is  proper  to  begin  with  the  larger  or- 
gans; and  two  persons  of  opposite  dispositions,  in  the  parti* 
cular  points  to  be  compared,  ought  to  be  placed  in  juxta- 
position,  and  their  heads  observed.  Thus,  if  we  take  the 
organ  of  Cautiousness,  we  should  examine  its  development 
in  those  whom  we  know  to  be  remarkable  for  timidity,  doubts 
and  hesitation.  We  should  contract  the  appearance  of  the 
organ  in  such  cases  with  that  wliich  it  presents  in  indi- 
LTiduals  remarkable  for  precipitancy,  and  into  whose  minds 
doubt  or  fear  rarely  enters :  or  a  person  who  is  unable  to 
distinguish  one  note  from  another,  may  be  compared,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  organ  of  Tune,  with  another  who  has  a  high 
natural  genius  for  music*  No  error  is  more  to  be  avoided, 
than  beginning  with  the  observ^ation  of  the  smaller  organs, 
and  examining  these  without  a  contrast. 

An  objec*tion  is  JPrequently  stated,  that  persons  having 
large  heads  have  **  little  wit,**  while  others  with  small  heads 
are  *'  very  clever/'  The  plu*enologist  never  compares 
mental  ability  in  general  with  size  of  brain  in  general ;  for 
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llli»  ruridameTiUil  principle  of  the  science  is,  that  different 
of  the  brain  have  different  functions,  and  that  hence 
boActe  qumdihf  of  brain,  if  consiftting  of  intel- 

organe,  may  be  conneetod  witli  the  liighest  genius ; 
while,  if  consiHiting  of  the  animal  organs,  lying  imme- 
diately above  and  behind  the  ears,  may  indicate  the  meet 
foarfiil  energy  of  the  lower  prepensitie^.  Tlie  brains  of 
Chart bs  neein  to  be  equal  in  absolute  size  to  those  of  ave- 
mga  Europeans,  but  the  chief  development  of  the  former 
is  m  the  animal  organs,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  organs  of 
sentiment  and  intellect;  and  no  phrenologist  would  ex- 
pect the  one  to  be  equal  in  intelligence  and  morality  to  the 
oilier^  merely  because  their  brains  are  equal  in  absolute 
magnilude.  The  proper  test  is  to  take  two  heads,  in  sound 
health,  and  of  similar  temperament  and  ages,  in  each  of 
which  the  several  organs  are  similar  in  their  proportions,  but 
tlie  one  of  which  is  large,  and  the  other  small ;  and  then,  if 
the  preponderance  of  |>owcr  of  manifestation  is  not  in  favour 
of  the  first,  Phrenolog}^  mu»t  he  abandoned  as  destitute  of 
fotmdatiou. 

In  comparing  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals  with  the 
human  brain,  the  phrenologist  looks  solely  for  the  reflected 
light  of  analogy,  to  guide  him  in  his  researches,  and  never 
fouiida  a  direitt  ai^ument  in  favour  of  the  functions  of  the 

it  parts  of  the  human  brain  from  any  facts  observed 
[I  to  the  lower  animals  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  such 

It  genera  of  animals  are  too  dissimilar  in  eonstitu- 
tion  and  external  circumstances,  to  authorise  him  to  draw 
posith'e  results  from  comparing  them.  Many  philosophers, 
lieing  convinced  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  mind,  and 
having  olmerved  tliat  the  brain  of  a  man  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  tame  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  ox,  have 
ullribut^l  the  mental  superiority  of  man  to  the  superiority 
in  a)>solute  size  of  his  brain;  but  the  phrenologist  does 
not  acknowledge  this  conclusion  as  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  his  science*  The  brain  in  one  <»f  tlie  lower 
crcsaturcs  may  be  very  large,  and,  nevertheless,  if  it   be 
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composed  of  parts  appropriated  to  the  exercise  of  mus- 
cular energy,  or  the  manifestation  of  animal  propensities, 
its  possessor  may  be  far  inferior  in  understanding  or  sagu^ 
city  to  another  animal,  having  a  smaller  brain,  but  com- 
posed chiefly  of  parts  destined  to  manifest  intellectiial 
power  *.  Whales  and  elephants  have  a  brain  larger  than 
that  of  man,  and  yet  their  sagacity  is  not  eqnal  to  liis;  but 
nobody  pretends  that  the  parts  destined  to  manifest  intel- 
lect are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  convolutions  intended 
to  manifest  propensity,  in  these  animals  than  in  man  ;  and 
hence  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  human  species  is  no 
dc|>arture  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  brains  of  the  monkey  and  dog  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  ox,  ass,  and  bog,  and  yet  the 
former  approach  nearer  to  man  in  regard  to  their  intel- 
lectual faculties.  To  apply  the  principles  of  Phrenology 
to  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to  discover  what  parts  ma- 
nifest intellect,  and  what  propensity,  in  each  s])ecies;  and 
then  to  compare  the  power  of  manifesting  each  faculty 
with  the  si^e  of  its  appropriate  organ.  If  size  were  found 
not  to  be  a  measure  of  power,  then,  in  that  species,  the 
rule  under  discussion  would  fail ;  but  even  this  would  not 
authorise  us  to  conclude  that  it  did  not  hold  good  in  re- 
gard to  man  j  for  human  Phrenology  is  founded,  not  on 
analog}',  but  on  positive  observations.  Some  persons  are 
pleased  to  affirm,  that  the  brains  of  the  lower  animals  con- 
sist of  the  same  parts  as  the  human  brain,  only  on  a  smal- 
ler scale ;  but  this  is  highly  erroneous.  If  the  student  will 
procure  brains  of  the  sheep,  dog,  fox,  calf,  horse,  or  hog, 
and  compare  ihem  with  the  human  brain,  or  the  casts  of 
it  sold  in  the  shops,  he  will  find  a  variety  of  |>arts,  espe- 
cially in  the  convolutions  which  form  the  organs  of  the 
moral  sentiments  and  the  reflecting  facultieK,  wanting  in 
the  animals. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  Phrenology,  it  is  of  great 
imjiortance  to  have  a  definite  object  in  view.     If  the  stu- 
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dent  desire  to  find  the  truths  he  will  consider  first  the  ge- 
neral principles,  developed  in  the  introduction^  and  the 
presumptions  for  and  against  them,  arising  from  admitted 
facts  in  mental  Philosophy  and  Physiolog)%  He  will  next 
proceed  to  make  observations  in  nature,  qualiiying  himself 
by  previous  instruction  in  the  forms,  situations,  appearances, 
and  functions  of  the  organs* 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  effects  of  size,  are 
constitution,  health,  and  exercise ;  and  the  student  ought 
never  to  omit  the  consideration  of  these,  for  they  are  high- 
ly important.  Tlic  first  and  second  have  already  been  con- 
sidered on  pages  32,  33,  and  34,  to  wliich  I  beg  leave  to 
refer.  In  addition  to  what  is  ttiere  stated,  I  obsene  that 
the  temperaments  rarely  occur  simple  in  any  individual, 
two  or  mure  being  generally  combined*  The  bilious  and 
nerrotts  is  a  common  combination,  which  gives  strength 
and  activity ;  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  is  also  common, 
and  producee'sensitive  delicacy  of  mental  constitution,  con- 
joined with  indolence.  The  nervous  and  sanguine  com- 
bined give  extreme  vivacity,  but  without  corresponding 
vigour.  Dr  Thomas  of  Paris  has  published  a  theory  of 
the  temperamentB  to  the  following  effect.  When  the  di- 
gastive  organs  filling  the  abdominal  cavity  are  large,  and 
the  lungs  and  brain  small,  the  individual  is  lymphatic; 
he  is  fond  of  feeding,  and  averse  to  mental  and  muscidar 
exertion*  Wlien  the  heart  and  lungs  are  large,  and  the 
brain  and  abdomen  small,  the  individual  is  sanguine ;  blood 
aliounds  and  is  propelled  with  vigour  :  he  is  therefore  fond 
of  muscular  exercise,  but  averse  to  thought.  When  the 
brain  is  large,  and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  small, 
great  mental  energy  is  the  consequence.  These  propor- 
iions  may  be  combiued  in  grciit  varieties,  and  modified  re- 
mit tti  will  ensue. 

In  eoiae  individuals  the  brain  seems  to  be  of  a  finer  tex- 
ture than  in  others ;  and  there  is  then  a  delicacy  and  ^it^- 
ntJtM  of  msmifestation,  which  is  one  ingredient  in  genius. 
A  harmonious  combination  of  orgmis  gives  jnstntss  and 
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BoiuidncBfi  of  perception,  but  there  h  a  quality  of  fineueBs 
distinguishable  from  this,  Byron  possessed  this  quality 
in  a  high  degree. 

If,  in  each  of  two  indiidduali:,  the  organfi  of  propensity, 
sentiment,  and  intellect,  are  equally  balanced^  the  general 
conduct  of  one  may  be  vicious,  and  that  of  another  moral 
and  religious.  But  the  question  here  is  not  one  of  power ^ 
for  as  much  energy  may  be  displayed  in  vice  as  in  virtue, 
but  it  is  one  of  direction  merely.  Now,  in  casee  where  an 
equal  development  of  aif  the  organs  exists,  dlrecfioH  de- 
pends on  ej^ternal  influeiieee,  and  no  plirenologist  pre- 
[lends  to  tell  to  what  objects  the  faculties  have  been  dlrect- 
I  ed,  by  merely  observing  the  size  of  the  organs. 

Suppose  that  two  individuals  possess  an  organization  ex- 
[tA^tly  similar,  but  that  one  is  highly  educated,  and  the 
I  other  left  entirely  to  the  impulses  of  nature ;  the  former 
nvill  manifest  his  faculties  with  liigher  po/i^^r  than  the  lat- 
Iter;  and  hence  it  is  argued,  that  size  is  not  in  all  cases  a 
I  measure  of  energy* 

Here,  however,  the  requisite  of  caieris  paribus  does  not 
[hold*     An  important  condition  is  altered,  and  the  phreno- 
logist uniformly  allows  for   the   effects  of  education,  before 
draiving  positive  conclusions  *.     It  may  be  supposed,  that, 
>  if  exercise   thus   increases  power,  it  is  imposKihle  to  di'aw 
tlie  line  of  distinction  between  energy^  derived  fmm  this 
,  eause,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  size  in  the  organs, 
'  and  hence  tliat  the  real  effects  of  size  can  never  he  deter- 
iiuiued.     The  answer  to  this  objection   is,  that  e^lucation 
^  may  cause  the  faculties  to  manifest  themselves  with  the 
[highest  degree  of  energy  which  the  size  of  iht  organs  teilt 
pertnit,  but  tliat  size  fixes  a  limit  which  education  cannot 
surpass.     Dennis,   we  may  presume,  received  some  im- 
provement from  education,  but  it  did  not  render  him  equal 
to  Pope,  much  less  to  Shakspeare  or   Milton  :   there- 
fore, if  we  Uike  two  individuals  whose  brains  are  equally 
healthy,  but  whose  organs  differ  in  size,  jmd  educate  them 
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alike,  the  advantages  in  power  and  attainment  %vill  be 
greatefit  in  the  tlirect  ratio  of  the  size,  in  favour  of  the 
largest  brain.  Thus  the  objection  ends  in  this, — that  if  we 
eomptre  brains  in  opfKisite  conditions,  we  may  be  led  into 
€rror — ^ which  is  granted;  but  this  is  not  in  opposition  to 
Uie  doctrine  that,  ceteris  paribus^  size  determines  power. 
Finally— extreme  deficiency  in  eize  produces  incapacity  for 
education,  as  in  idioU;  while  extreme  development,  if 
healtliy,  ai$  in  Shakjspeare,  Burks,  Mozart,  antici- 
pates its  effects,  in  so  far  that  the  individuals  educate 
ilieiQfielves. 

In  sajring,  then,  that,  cesieris  paribus^  si^e  is  a  measui*e 
at  ptiwer,  phrenologists  demand  no  concessions  which  are 
not  made  to  physiologists  in  general ;  among  whom,  in  this 
inslanee*  they  rank  themselves. 

There  ia  a  great  distinction  between  power  and  actwUy 
of  mind ;  and,  as  size  in  the  organs  is  an  indication  of  the 
former  only,  it  is  proper  to  keep  this  difference  in  view. 
In  plrygics,  power  is  quite  distinguishable  from  activity. 
The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  moves  with  much  rapidity; 
but  00  slight  is  its  impetus,  that  a  hair  would  suffice  to 
stop  it ;  the  beam  of  a  steam-engine  traverses  slowly  and 
ponderously  through  space,  but  its  power  is  prodigiously 
great 

In  muscular  action,  these  qualities  are  recognized  with 
equal  facility  as  different*  The  greyhound  bounds  over 
bill  and  dale  with  animated  agility ;  but  a  slight  obstacle 
would  counterbalance  his  momentum,  and  arrest  his  pro* 
gress.  The  elephant,  on  the  other  lianc]^  rolls  slowly  and 
heavily  along ;  but  the  impetus  of  his  motion  would  sweep 
away  an  impediment  sufficient  to  resist  fifty  greyhounds  at 
the  tiummit  of  their  speed. 

In  mental  manifestations  (considered  apart  from  organi- 
zation) the  distinction  between  power  and  activity  is  espial- 
ly  palpable.  On  the  itage,  Mrs  Siddons  Henior  and  Mr 
John  Kemble  were  remarkable  for  the  solemn  delihera- 
of  their  manner,  botli  in  declamation  and  action,  and 
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yet  they  were  splendidly   gifted  in  power.     They  c4yTied 

'  captive  at  once  the  sympathies  and  understanding  of  the 
audience,  and  made  every  man  feel  hie  faculties  expanding, 

.  and  his  whole  mind  becoming  greater  imder  the  influeoce 
of  their  energies.     This  was  a  display  of  power.     Other 

I  performers,  agm^o,  are  remarkable  for  vivacity  of  action  and 
elocution,  who,  nevertheless,  are  felt  to  be  feeble  and  inef- 
fective in  rousing  an  audience  to  emotion*  Activity  is  their 
distinguisliing  attributtj,  with  an  absence  of  power.    At  the 

I  lar,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  senate,  the  same  distinction 
prevails.  Many  members  of  the  learned  professions  dis- 
play great  felicity  of  illustration,  and  fluency  of  elocution, 
surprising  us  with  tlie  quickness  of  their  parts,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, arc  felt  to  be  neither  impressive  nor  profound. 
Tliey  i>o8ses8  acuteness  ^vitliout  power,  and  ingenuity  with- 
out comprehensiveness  and  depth  of  understanding.  This 
also  proceeds  from  activity  with  little  vigour.  There  are 
other  public  speakers,  again,  who  open  heavily  in  debate, 
their  faculties  acting  slowly,  but  deeply,  like  the  first  heave 
of  a  mountain- wave.  Their  words  fall  like  minute-guns 
upon  the  ear,  and  to  the  superficial  they  appear  about  to 
terminate  ere  they  have  begun  their  efforts.  But  even 
their  first  accent  is  one  of  power,  it  rouses  and  arrests  at- 
tention; their  very  pauses  are  expressive,  and  indicate  ga- 
thering energj^  to  be  embodied  in  the  sentence  that  is  to 
come.  When  fairly  animated,  they  are  impetuous  as  the 
torrent,  brilliant  as  the  lightning's  beam,  and  overwhelm 
and  take  possession  of  feebler  minds,  impressing  them  irre- 
sistibly with  a  feeling  of  gigantic  power. 

ACTIVITY  means  the  rapiiHty  with  which  the  facnU 
ties  may  be  manifested.  The  largest  organs  in  each  head 
have  the  greatest^  and  tlie  smallest  the  least,  tendency  to 
natural  activity. 

The  temperaments  also  indicate  activity.  The  nervous 
is  the  most  active,  next  the  sanguine,  then  the  bilious, 
while  the  lymphatic  is  characterized  by  inactivity. 

In  a  lymphatic  brain,  great  size  may  be  present,  and  few 
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manifeetations  occur  through  inactivity ;  but  present  an  ex-> 
temal  stimulus,  and  the  power  will  appear.  If  the  brain 
be  very  small,  any  degree  of  sttmuhm  may  be  pre8ent€d 
external  or  internal,  and  great  power  wiU  not  be  mani- 
feete/d. 

A  certain  combination  in  size,  namely,  Combativeness, 
Deetmctiveness,  Hope,  Firmnesa,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
Love  of  Approhation,  all  large,  is  favourable  to  ge- 
neral activity ;  and  another  combination,  namely  Comba- 
tiveuess,  Destructiveness,  Firmness,  and  Ae^quisitivcness, 
email  or  moderate,  vnth  Hope,  Veneration,  and  Benevo- 
lence, all  large,  is  frequently  attended  with  inactivity  in 
the  mental  character ;  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  brjun 
ifi  constitutionally  greater  in  some  individuals  than  in 
others,  as  already  explained.  It  may  even  happen,  that, 
in  the  same  individual,  one  organ  is  naturally  more  active 
Iban  another,  without  reference  to  size ;  j  uat  as  the  optic 
nene  is  sometimes  more  irritable  than  the  auditory ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  a  common  occurrence.  Exercise 
greatly  increases  activity ;  and  benco  arise  the  beneiits  of 
eilucation.  Dr  Spubzheim  thinks  that  "  long  libres  pro- 
duce more  activity,  and  thick  fibres  more  intensity." 

Tlie  doctrine  that  size  is  a  measure  of  power,  is  not  to 
be  held  as  implying,  that  power  is  the  only,  or  even  the 
most  valuable  quality,  which  a  mind  in  all  circumstances 
can  poesess.  To  drag  artillery  over  a  mountain,  or  a  pon- 
derous car  through  the  streets  of  London,  we  would  prefer 
an  elephant,  or  a  horse  of  great  size  and  muscular  jMiwer ; 
while,  for  graceful  motion,  agility  and  nimbleness,  we 
would  select  an  Arabian  palfrey.  In  like  manner,  to  lead 
men  in  gigantic  and  difficult  enterprises, — to  command  by 
native  greatness,  in  perilous  times,  when  law  is  trampled 
under  foot, — to  call  forth  the  energies  of  a  people,  and  di- 
rect them  against  a  tyrant  at  home,  or  an  alliance  of  ty- 
rants abroad, — to  stamp  the  impress  of  a  single  mind  upon 
an  ago, — to  infuse  strength  into  thoughts,  and  depth  into 
feelings,  which  shall  command  the  homage  of  enlightened 
men   in  every  period  of  time, — in  short,  to  be  -a  B^\3C^^ 
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Buonaparte^  Luther,  Knox,  Demosthenes,  Shak- 
SPEARE  or  Milton,  a  large  brain  is  indiRpensably  rcqui- 
Btti3 ;  but  to  display  skill,  eDterprise,  and  fidelity,  in  the 
various  professions  of  civil  life, — to  cultivate,  with  sticcess, 
the  less  arduous  branches  of  philosophy,— to  excel  in  acute- 
nesfi,  taste,  and  felicity  of  oxpreesion, — to  acquire  extensive 
erudition  and  refined  manners,  a  brain  of  a  moderate  siy.c  is 
perhaps  more  suitable  tliaii  one  that  is  very  large ;  for  where- 
ever  the  energy  is  intense,  it  is  rare  that  delicacy,  refine- 
ment, and  taste,  are  present  in  an  equal  degree.  Indivi- 
duals |iossessiug  moderate-sized  brains  easily  find  tlieir 
projier  spliere,  and  enjoy  in  it  scope  for  all  their  energy. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  they  disdnguish  themselves ; 
but  sink  when  difficulties  accumulate  around  them.  Per- 
^  sons  with  large  brains,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  readily 
I  attain  their  appropriate  place ;  common  occurrencoB  do  not 
\  rouse  or  call  them  forth  ;  and,  wliilc  unknown,  they  are  not 
trusted  with  great  undertakings.  Often,  therefore,  such 
men  pine  and  die  ui  obscurity*  When,  however,  they  at- 
tain their  proper  element,  they  feel  conscious  greatness,  and 
they  glory  in  the  expauKion  of  their  powers.  Their  mental 
energies  rise  in  pro|K>rtion  to  tbe  obstsicles  to  be  sur- 
mounted, and  blaze  forth  in  all  the  magnificence  of  ge- 
[tiitis  on  occasions  when  feebler  minds  would  expire  in  de- 
spair. 


The  term  Faculty  is  used  to  denote  a  pfirttcular  power 
I  ©f  feeling  or  thinking,  connected  with  a  particular  part  of 

the  brain.     Phrenoh>gifits   consider  Man  by  himself,  and 

also  compare  him  with  other  animals.  When  the  lower 
L  animals  manifost  the   same   propensities  and   ieelings  as 

those  displayed  by  man,  the  faculties  whicli  produce  them 
'"are  liehl  to  be  common  to  both.     A  faculty  is  admitted  as 

primitive, 

1,  Which  exists  in  one  kind  of  animals,  and  not   in  an- 
'•nthcr; 

2,  Which  -^^arios  in  tlic  two  sexes  of  the  same  species ; 
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Sn  Which  is  Dot  proportionate  to  the  other  faculties  ui* 
Uie  game  iDdividual ; 

4,  Which  does  not  manifeBt  itself  simultaneously  with 
the  other  faculties;  that  is,  which  appears  and  diitapiKmrs 
earlier  or  later  in  life  than  other  faculties ; 

6.  Which  may  act  or  rest  singly ; 

6*  Which  is  propagated  in  a  distinct  manner  from  pa- 
rents to  children ;  and, 

T*  Wliich  may  singly  preserve  its  proper  state  of  health 
or  disei^e  *. 

Am  phrenological  observation  establishes  the  existence  of  a 
plurality  of  menUil  faculties,  each  connected  with  a  par- 
ticular |mrt  of  the  brain,  the  question  occurs,  Is  the  mind 
simple,  or  an  aggregate  of  separate  powers  f  ?  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  in- 
quiry. Looking  at  the  facts  presented  to  us  by  observa* 
tion,  the  most  obvious  inference  seems  to  be,  Uiat  the  mind 
c-uuHiHts  of  an  aggregate  of  iK>werR,  and  that  one  of  them 
snpplies  tlie  ieeliug  of  j>ersonal  Identity,  or  the  /  of  Con- 
MomnesB,  to  which,  as  their  substance,  all  the  other  feel* 
ifigs  and  capacities  bear  reference.  This  ^lew  is  strongly 
supported  by  some  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity ;  for  jm- 
iients  are  sometimes  insane  in  the  feeling  of  personal  iden- 
tity, and  in  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  Such  indi\4- 
lose  all  consciousness  of  their  past  and  proper  pcr- 
llity,  and  imagine  tliemsclves  different  ]>ersong  alto- 
gether ;  while,  with  the  exception  of  this  erroneous  impres- 
sion, they  feel  and  think  correctly.  Under  the  head  of 
Memory,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  an  abstract 
will  be  found  of  a  case  of  divided  personality,  orcurring 
through  diseiuie,  re|K>rted  by  Dr  Dvce  of  Aberdeen  to  Dr 
IIknuv  Dewar,  and  by  him  published  in  the  Tnmsaetiona 
of  tlie  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh-  A  similar  ease  is 
stilted  in  **The  Medical  Repository,"  communicated  by  Dr 
Mitchell  to  the  Reverend  Dr  Nott,  dated  January  1816. 
*'  When  1  was  employed,"  says  he,  early  iu  December 
•  rhrt'nologv  liv  Dr  SrutusuKiM.  p.  l2fJ. 
t  See  Vhtcn*  Jour*  rol  i,  p*  20h. 
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1815,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  in  doing  the  duty  of  a 
visitor  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  Weal 
Point,  a  very  extraordinary  case  of  Double  Consciousn^ 
in  a  woman,  was  related  to  me  by  one  of  the  professc 
Major  Ellicott,  who  «o  worthily  ^>ctnipie8  the  mathematical 
cbair  in  that  eeminarj^,  vouched  for  llie  correctness  of  the 
following  narrative,  the  subject  of  which  is  related  to  liim 
by  blood,  and  an  inbabitant  of  one  of  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania: — Miss  R iK>88e8sed,   naturally,  a 


very  good  constitution,  and  arrived  at  adult  age  without 
having  it  impaired  by  distmse.  She  possessed  an  excellent 
capacity,  and  enjoyed  fair  opi^ort unities  to  accjuirc  know- 
ledge. Besides  the  domestic  arts  and  social  attainments, 
Bhe  had  improved  her  mind  by  reading  and  conversation, 
and  was  vrell  versed  in  {>enmanship.  Her  memory  was 
capaeioas,  and  stored  with  a  copious  stock  of  ideas.  Un- 
expectedly, and  without  any  forewarning,  slie  fell  into  a 
profound  sleep,  which  continued  several  hours  beyond  the 
urdlnary  term-  On  waking,  she  was  discovered  to  have 
lost  every  trait  of  acquired  knowledge.  Her  memory  wbs 
tnhtda  rasa^ — all  vestiges,  both  of  words  and  things,  were 
obliterated  and  gone.  It  was  found  necessary  for  her  to 
every  thing  again.  She  even  acquired,  by  new 
efforts,  the  art  of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  calculat- 
ing, and  gradually  became  acquainted  with  the  persons  and 
objects  around,  like  a  being  for  the  first  time  brouglit  into 
the  world.  In  these  exercises  she  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency. But,  after  a  few  months,  another  fit  of  somut>- 
lency  invaded  her.  On  rousing  from  it,  she  found  herself 
restored  to  the  state  she  was  in  before  the  first  paroxysm ; 
but  was  wholly  ignorant  of  every  event  and  occurrence  that 
had  befallen  her  afterwards.  The  former  condition  of  her 
existence,  she  now  calls  the  Old  State,  and  the  latter  the 
New  State ;  and  she  is  as  unconscious  of  her  double  chai*acter 
as  two  distinct  ]>ersons  are  of  their  respective  natures.  For 
example,  in  her  old  state,  she  possesses  all  her  original 
knowledge;  in  her  new  state  only  what  she  acquired  since. 
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1^     Aldi 
^H     led  84 


If  a  getitlemHii  or  lady  be  intrcMluced  to  her  in  the  old  state, 
and  t?ic€  versa,  (and  bo  of  all  other  matters),  to  know  them 
satisfaetorily  she  must  learn  them  in  both  states*  In  the 
old  state,  she  jKJSsesses  fine  j>owers  of  penmanship,  while 
In  the  new,  she  writes  a  poor  awkward  hand,  ba^^g  not 
had  time  or  means  to  become  expert.  During'  four  years 
and  upwards,  fhe  has  undergone  periodical  transitions 
from  one  of  these  states  to  the  other.  The  alterations  are 
always  consequent  upon  a  long  and  sound  sleep.  Both  the 
lady  and  her  family  are  now  capable  of  conducting  the 
alFair  without  embarrai$sment.  By  simply  knowing  whe- 
ther «he  is  in  the  old  or  new  state,  they  regulate  the  inter- 
course, and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  A  history  of 
heT  curious  case  is  drawing  up  by  the  Reverend  Timothy 
Aldin  of  Mcadville,"  Such  cages  as  the  foregoing,  have 
led  some  persons  to  the  inference,  that  the  feeling  of  per- 
Identity  is  a  primitive  mental  affection,  connected 
irith  a  particular  organ,  and  hence  liable  separately  to  dis- 
ease ;  and  because  we  lia>'e  ascertained  that  each  of  the 
other  primitive  feelings  and  intellectual  powers  is  also  ma- 
nifested by  a  separate  organ,  the  mind  has  appeared  to  them 
to  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  powers  acting  together.  This  view 
corresponds  with  the  apprehension  of  mankind  in  general, 
for  popular  language  is  framed  on  the  principle  of  the  /  of 
Conscioujiness  being  distinct  from  the  other  mental  affec- 
tions* We  speak  ut'  evil  Uu/ughts  intruding  themselves  into 
our  mind ;  and  of  our  having  strmig  desires  which  we  for- 
benr  to  indulge.  In  such  expressions,  the  mtr  and  we  seem 
to  mean  the  principle  of  perisonal  identity ;  and  the  evil 
thoughts  and  desires  appear  to  be  regarded  as  affections  of 
that  principle,  originating  in  sources  distinct  from  it,  and 
different  from  one  another. 

The  more  general  opinion  of  philosophers  is,  that  the 
mind  is  a  simple  and  indivi»ihte  substance,  and  that  the  se^ 
V«nJ  faculties  are  merely  different  states  of  It,  This  \'iew 
b  espoused  by  my  excellent  friend  the  Reverend  David 
W£LSU,  who  successfully  shews,  that  it  is  consistent  with 
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the  phrenologies  doctrine  of  a  pluiality  of  organs.     '*  The 

leading  doctrine,'*  eays  he,  **  of  Phrenology  is,  that  different 

^portions  or  organs  of  the  hrain  are  connected  with  the  pri- 

I'tnitive  feelings  of  the  minih    The  truth  of  this  position  can 

[)bvionsly  he  ascertained  only  by  observation,     But  taking 

it  for  granted  that  it  is  true,  it  may  be  asked,  how  it  can 

be  reconciled  mth  the  great  principle  to  which  so  ft'equent 

reference  has  been  made,  that  the  powers,  thoughts,  and 

•  feelings  of  the  mind  are  not  different  from  the  mind,  but 

Imerely  the  mind  itself  existing  in  different  states? 

*«  It  re*] aires  but  little  reflection  to  be  satisfied  tliat  the  in- 
troduction of  cerebral  organs  does  not  in  any  degree  affect 
I  Dr  Bbown's  leading  principle.  The  cerebral  organs  are 
not  the  mind^ — nor  is  any  state  of  these  organs  the  mind. 
The  mind  we  believe  to  be  a  simple  and  indivisible  sub- 
^«taiice*  And  the  only  difference  that  the  doctrines  of 
Phrenology  in  trod  nee  in  regard  to  Dr  Brown's  principle 
18,  that,  instead  of  the  feelings  and  tlioiights  being  merely 
the  relations  of  the  simple  substance  fuind^  to  its  own 
former  states  or  to  external  objects,  tliey  are  the  relations 
of  the  Himplc  substance  mind  to  certain  portions  of  the 
encephalon. 

"  In  looking  upon  any  object — as  snow — we  have  the  no- 
tion of  a  certain  cohiur.  Now,  the  notion  is  not  in  the 
snow  but  in  the  mind.  That  is,  the  notion  of  colour  is  the 
mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  an  external  object. 
But  it  is  allowed  on  all  Imuds,  that  there  is  an  inter^^ening 
etep  between  the  snow  and  the  mind.  There  is  an  affec- 
tion of  the  optic  nerve.  The  notion  of  colour,  tben,  is  the 
mind  existing  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  optic  nerve.  It 
will  be  conceded,  that  thi«  does  not  alter  the  <]ucstion  as  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  mind.  And  if  this  is  conceded,  it  is 
abundantly  obvious,  that  another  step  in  the  process  might 
be  conceived,  without  taking  away  from  the  simplicitj^  of 
the  immaterial  part,  and  that,  instead  of  au  affection  of  the 
optic  \\i*rvc  being  the  immediate  antecedent  of  tlie  notion 
of  colour,  it  might  be  a  [mrticular  portion  of  the  encepha- 
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Ion,  Ae  the  notion  of  colour,  upon  thie  guppositiou,  is  a  re- 
lation of  the  mind  to  the  organ  of  colour,  it  follows,  that,  if 
that  organ  were  changed  in  any  respecU  the  8tate  of  the 
mind  would  alfio  be  changed.  Thus,  if  it  were  larger,  or 
of  a  finer  structure,  or  more  active,  the  perception  of  co- 
lour would  be  more  delicate,  or  quick,  or  pleasing.  The 
«ame  remarks  might  be  extended  to  all  the  organs.  Where 
the  organ  of  Causality  is  large,  as  in  the  ca»e  of  Dr  Brown 
himself,  then  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  reason  ;  which 
tendency  is  a  state  of  the  mind  in  relatic^n  to  a  material  or- 
gan,  wliich  state  would  have  been  differ  cut  liad  the  organ 
been  different. 

**  A  multitude  of  organs  may  all  be  affecting  the  mind 

at  the  same  instant,  and  in  that  case  a  variety  of  feelings 

will  l>e  experienced.     But  still  the  mind   is   simple,   and 

I  ii  h  only  its  relations  to  these  different  organs  that  are 

complex. 

**  When  we  say,  then,  that  when  we  have  any  power,  as, 
for  example,  of  reasoning,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
power  18  different  from  the  mind.  There  is  a  material  or- 
gan which  is  separate  from  the  mind,  but  the  perception  of 
relation  is  a  state  wholly  mental.  One  state  of  the  organ 
may  give  the  perception  of  relation,  another  the  desire  to 
perceive  or  discover  it ;  but  the  perception  and  desire  are 
both  attributes,  not  of  matter  but  of  mind, — ^The  effect  of 

I  the  organ  being  large  or  small,  active  or  inactive,  in  diffe* 
rent  individuals,  or  upon  the  same  indi\'idual  at  different 
times,  is  the  subject  to  wliich  I  alluded  in  the  chapter  on 
Cause  and  Effect,  as  that  which  Dr  Bkown  had  not  con- 
aidered.'* 
It  is  not  necessary  in  studying  Phrenology  t^  decide 
which  of  these  views  is  the  correct  interpretation  of  nature, 
because  the  effects  of  the  organs  on  the  mind  is  the  same, 
whichever  of  them  be  adopted.  Holding  the  mind  to  con- 
^||  of  an  aggregate  of  powers, — then  each  acts  by  means  of 
«  particular  organ,  and  is  manifested  with  a  degree  of  energy 
in  proportion  to  its  siscc.    Viewing  it  as  a  simple  substance, 
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capable  of  exiBtiiig  in  a  variety  of  states,  it  enters  into  each 
6tate  by  means  of  a  separate  organ :  wben  the  organs  are 
spontaneously  aclive,  they  induce  their  relative  states; 
without  their  influence  these  caunot  take  place:  when  they 
are  large,  the  states  are  excited  vigorously  ;  when  they  are 
small,  they  exist  feebly.  The  reader  may  tlierefore  adopt 
whichever  theory  appeiirs  to  himself  preferable.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  faculties  will  he  treated  of  as  distinct 
mental  powers,  connected  with  separate  organs,  because 
this  view  enables  me  to  bring  out  the  doctrine  more  simply 
and  luminously,  than  by  considering  them  as  merely  par- 
ticular states  of  the  general  power — the  Mind;  and  this 
language,  moreover,  is  correct  even  on  tlie  latter  hypothe- 
sis, because,  according  to  this  \iew^  when  tlie  organ  of 
Causality,  for  example,  is  largely  possessed,  the  indi>idual 
is  capable  of  reasoning  logically  and  acutely;  of  which 
mental  acts  he  is  inca|mble,  when  that  organ  is  greatly  de- 
ficient«  The  word  faculty  or  power^  therefore,  is  used  to 
express  the  quality  whicli  is  possessed  in  Hie  one,  and  not 
in  the  other  case,  and  which,  being  activey  is  legitimately 
designated,  and  universally  reeognisedj  by  either  of  these 
terms. 

**  It  has  occurred  to  me,**  continues  Mr  Welsh,  "  that 
another  difficulty  of  a  metaphysical  nature  may  suggest  it- 
self in  regard  to  the  principles  of  Phrenology.  It  may  be 
asked.  What  is  the  soul  when  deprived  of  the  cerebral  or- 
gans? But  the  system  of  Dr  Brown  affords  us  no  more 
light  upon  this  point,  thau  the  sj^stem  of  Dr  Gall.  In- 
deed, a  passage  which  I  have  quoted  from  his  Lectures 
shews,  that  he  considered  that  those  who  engaged  in  such 
inquu*ies  were  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  our  faculties.  It  is 
only  experience  that  can  teach  us  in  what  state  the  sou) 
exists  wlien  separated  Irom  the  body.  And  in  this  sense 
the  precept  of  the  poet  holds  equally  in  a  scientific  and  in 
a  religious  point  of  view, 

'^  Wui  the  great  toocher  De&tb,  and  God  adore.** 
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*8furzheim  diodes  tlic  fanilties  into  two  orders, 
FeivUNOM  and  Inteli.ect,  or  into  ajftctive  and  intelkctual 
faciilUee.  The  ieelings  arc  Rnhdivlded  into  two  genera. 
Propensities  and  Sentiments*  He  applies  the  name 
propefanties  to  indicate  internal  impulses,  which  invite  only 
to  certain  actions ;  and  Sentmenl^  dcBig^iate  otiier  feelings^ 
fiat  limited  to  iDclination  alone^  but  which  have  an  emo- 
tion of  a  peculiai*  kin<l  superadded,  Acqin3<»itivene8Sy  for 
example,  is  a  mere  impulse  to  acquire  ;  Veneration  gives  a 
leodency  to  worship,  accompanied  with  a  pai'ticular  emo- 
tion, which  latter  rjuality  is  the  reason  of  iu  being  deno- 
minated a  Sentiment. 

The  «»eoond  order  of  raculties  makes  us  acquainted  witii 
objects  wliich  exiBt,  their  qualities  and  relations ;  and  they 
arc  called  irUtlkctual,  They  are  subdivided  by  Dr  Spuhz- 
UEiM  into  four  genera.  The  first  includes  the  external 
senses  and  voluntary'  motion ;  the  second,  those  internal 
powers  which  perceive  existence  |  or  make  man  and  an i* 
msilH  acijuainted  with  exteniul  objects,  and  their  physical 
qualities ;  and  the  third,  the  powers  which  perceive  tlie  re- 
lations of  external  objects.  These  three  genera  are  named 
perceptive  faadtks.  The  fourth  genus  comprises  the  facul- 
ties which  act  on  all  the  other  powders,  which  compare, 
jttdgei  and  discriminate  \  and  these  are  named  rrfieciive 
faculties. 

The  names  of  the  faculties  employed  in  this  work  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  those  suggested  by  Dr  Spurzueim.  To 
Aesignaie propemUj/j  the  termination  ive  is  added  to  a  root  or 
fundamental  word,  and  indicates  the  quality/  of  producing  ; 
and  «c#«,  the  abstract  state,  as  Destmctiv  eness*  The  ter- 
mination vu8^  characterizes  a  setUtnieni^  as  Cautious,  Consci* 

itii»us.     To  these  is  added  ness^  to  express  the  abstract 
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fitate,  as  Cautioiisiioss,  ConscieTilioiisncss.  The  names  ot 
the  ifUeUecUml  laculties  arc  easily  itii(lerHtiH»d,  atid  do  not 
require  any  particular  exiilaiiation. 

Considerable  diffieiilty  atteudn  the  arrangement  of  the 
laeultieH  and  ar^ns.  In  the  first  and  Keec»nd  eiiitions  of 
this  work,  they  were  arranged  and  nnnibered  according 
to  the  order  adopted  in  Dr  Spurzheim's  New  Phyaif^no- 
mical  System,  puhlinhed  in  1815.  T}»o  principle  of  that 
arrangement  \srfus  4i-s  fai*  as  jKKssihle,  philosopliicaK  The 
oi^UB  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animak  came  first, 
beginning  witli  lire  lowest,  and  ai?cending.  The  organs  of 
the  moral  sentiments  were  next  treated  of;  and,  lastly^  the 
organs  of  intellect.  Since  1815,  the  great  divisions  of  this 
elassification  have  been  retained,  but  repeated  alterationt^ 
have  been  made  by  Dr  Si'URZHEIM  in  the  arrangement  id' 
the  details.  It  appears  inapossiblo  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
classification  until  all  the  organs,  and  also  the  primitive 
faculty  or  ultimate  function  of  eacli,  nhall  be  definitely  as- 
certained, which  i.s  not  at  present  tlie  ci^se.  Till  tfiis  end 
fihull  be  accompllHhed,  every  interim  arrangement  will  lie 
in  danger  of  being  overturned  by  Rubfiequent  discoveries- 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  I 
adopt  Dr  SruRZHEiM's  last  order  of  arrangement.  Du- 
ring his  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1828,  be  demonstrated 
the  anat€»my  of  the  brain,  and  traced  out  tite  connexion 
between  the  organs  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  g-atisfactorj, 
that  the  ba^iis  of  his  arrangement  appeared  founded  in  na- 
ture. Dr  Gall  seems  not  to  have  adopte<t  any  pliilosophi- 
cal  principle  of  classification ;  but  it  is  proper  that  hJs 
names  and  order  should  be  known.  I  shall,  thereiore,  add 
to  tlie  present  work  a  table  of  his  onler. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  organs,  ol>acrvation8  have 
been  ma<le  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  functions  arc  held 
to  be  ajictrtaititd :  and  in  regard  to  others,  where  the  ol>- 
servations  have  been  fewer,  the  functions  are  stated  as  ^ 
balde.  There  i«  no  difference  of  opinion  among  phrenolo- 
gists in  regard  to  the  kind  of  manifestations  which  ac* 
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company  the  oi^ns  set  down  as  established ;  their  differ- 
ences touch  only  the  result  of  the  metaphysical  analysis  of 
the  feelings  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  order  of  their 
arrangement. 

I  shall  notice  briefly  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  each 
organ,  and  state  a  few  cases  in  illustration  of  its  function  -. 
but  the  reader  is  respectfully  informed,  that  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  bring  fcyrward  the  eyidence  on  which  Phrenology 
is  founded.  I  b^  to  refer  those  readers  who  are  fond  of 
penifling  cases,  to  Dr  Oall's  quarto  work,  in  4  volumes, 
entitled,  '^  Physiologic  du  Cerveau ;"  to  Dr  Spurzheim's 
work,  **  Phrenology ;"  to  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Phre- 
nological Society ;"  and  to  the  ^^  Phrenological  Journal  and 
Miscellany."  Those  persons  who  desire  philosophical  con- 
viction, are  requested  to  resort  directly  to  Nature,  which  is 
always  within  their  reach;  for  self-conviction  can  be 

OBTAINED  ONLY  BY  SELF-OBSERVATION. 
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o&DEE  I.— feelings; 

Gbnus  I— propensities. 

The  &culti«s  falling  under  this  genus  do  not  form  ideasf 
their  sole  function  is  to  produce  a  propensity  of  a  specific 
kind*     These  faculties  are  common  to  Man  with  Animals^ 

1. — AMATIVENESS. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  organ  of  this  propensity,  and  it  is 
situated  between  the  mastoid  process  on  each  side,  and  the 
projecting  point  in  the  middle  of  the  transverse  ridjge  of 
the  occipital  bone.  The  size  is  indicated  during  life  by  the 
thickness  of  the  neck  at  these  parts  *,  or  between  the  ears. 
In  some  individuals  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  descend 
downwards,  enlarging  the  base  of  the  occipital  bone,  rather 
than  increasing  its  expansion  between  the  ears.  In  such 
cases  the  projection  may  be  felt  by  the  hand,  if  pressed 
firmly  on  the  neck. 

There  is  nearly  half  an  inch  of  space  between  the  cere- 
bellum and  the  commencement  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the 
brain,  at  the  insertion  of  what  is  called  the  Tentorium. 

*  Partes  genitales,  sive  testes  hominibus  et  foeminis  uterus,  propensia- 
iiem  ad  venerem  exdtare  nequeunt.  Nam  in  pueris  veneris  stimulus 
seminis  secretiont  ssep^  antecedit.  Plures  eunucfai,  quanquam  testibus 
priyati,  banc  indinationem  consenrant.  Sunt  etiam  feeminse  quie  sine 
utero  natse,  hunc  atimulum  mani&stant.  Hinc  quidam  ex  doctrinie  nostne 
inimicis,  harum  rerum  minime  inscii,  seminis  prsesentiam  in  sanguine  con- 
tendunt,  et  banc  causam  sufficientem  existimant.  Attamen  argumenta 
bi\jus  generis  rexk  pbjsiologitk  long^  absunt,  et  Tix  citatione  digna  videntur» 
Nonnulli  etiam  bi\jus  inclinationis  causam  in  liquore  prostatico  quserunt ; 
sed  in  senibus  aliquando  fluidi  prostatici  secretio,  sine  ulla  veneris  indina- 
tione,  copiosissima  eBt,^^purzheim*s  Phrenology^  p.  123. 
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The  Tentorium  is  a  strong  membrane,  whicli  Bcparates  the 
ccrelKsllum  ^om  the  brain ;  in  animals  which  leaj),  as  the  cat 
and  tiger,  the  reparation  is  produced  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone. 
The  cerebellum  is,  however,  conneeted  with  the  brain ;  for 
its  fibres  originate  in  the  corpora  reMiformia^  from  which  also 
the  organs  of  the  other  animal  propensities  arise.  Certain 
fibres  originating  in  tliat  source,  after  passing  through  the 
optic  thcdamU  expand  into  the  organs  of  Philoprogcuitive- 
nefts,  Adhesiveness,  Combativcness,  Destruetiveness,  &c. 
The  nerves  of  sight  can  be  traced  into  the  imteSj  Ijing  very 
near  the  same  parts ;  while  the  nerves  of  hearing  spring 
from  the  medullary  streaks  on  the  surface  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  lying  immediately  under  the  cerebellum.  These 
arrangements  of  structure  correspond  with  the  facts,  that 
the  eyes  express  more  powerfully  than  the  other  senses,  the 
fmssion  of  love ;  that  abuses  of  this  propensity  produce 
htinduesB  and  deafness;  and,  that  this  feeling  frec|uently 
excites  Adhesiveness,  Combativcness  and  Destructiveness, 
into  vivid  action,  rendering  attachment  irresistibly  strong, 
and  inspiring  even  females,  who,  in  ordinary  circumstan- 
ees,  are  timid  and  retiring,  with  courage  and  determination 
when  under  its  influence.  The  cerebellum  consists  of  three 
portions,  a  central  and  I  wo  lateral*  The  central  is  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  corimra  rtst\formia^  and  tlu? 
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two  lateral  portions  arc  brougirt  into  commimi cation  with 
each  otlier  by  the  pofiis  J'arodi, 

Dr  Gall  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  organ  in  the  fol- 
lowing mmincr.  He  was  physician  to  a  widow  of  irre- 
proachable character,  who  was  sei/.ed  with  ner>  ous  affec- 
tioiiB,  to  wblcli  succeeded  severe  nymphomania.  In  the 
violence  of  a  paroiryam^  he  (supported  her  head,  and  was 
8truck  with  the  large  size  and  heat  of  the  neck.  She  stated, 
that  heat  and  tension  of  thes4?  parts  always  preceded  a  pa- 
roxysm. He  followed  out,  by  numerous  observations,  the 
idea  suggested  by  this  occurrence,  of  connexion  betwixt  the 
propensity  and  the  cerebellum,  and  he  soon  established  the 
|K)int  to  his  oivn  satisfactioo. 

The  faculty  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  feeling.  In  new- 
born children,  the  cerebellum  is  the  least  developed  of  all 
the  cerebnd  parts.  At  this  |>eriod,  the  upper  Htid  |K>stcrior 
part  of  the  neck,  corresponding  t<»  the  small  cerehellam, 
ap|>ears  attac*hed  almost  to  tlie  middle  of  the  base  of  the 
hUvlIL  The  cerebellum  is  then  to  the  hrain  as  one  to  thir- 
teen, fifteen  or  twenty.  In  adults,  it  is  as  one  to  six,  seven 
or  eight.  It  attains  its  full  size  between  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-six.  The  neck  then  appears  greatly  more  ex- 
[Minded  behind.  The  cerebellum  is  less  in  femalen,  in  gene- 
ral, l-han  in  males.  In  old  age  it  frec|uently  diminishes. 
There  is  no  constant  proportion  betwixt  the  brain  and  it  in  all 
individuals,  just  as  tliere  is  no  invariable  proportion  betwixt 
this  feeling  and  the  other  ]x>wers  of  the  mind.  Sometime^), 
however,  the  cerehclliiui  is  largely  developed  before  the 
*tgc  of  puberty*  This  was  the  c^ise  in  a  child  of  thre«  yenrn 
of  age,  ill  a  boy  of  five,  and  in  one  of  twelve;  and  thev  all 
manifested  the  feeling  strongly.  In  the  CASt  f»f  the  skull 
of  l>r  Ueti  K,  sold  in  the  shops,  the  development  is  ^tnall, 
juid  the  feeling  cor  res  |K)n  tied.  In  the  ca^ts  of  Mitchell, 
Dean,  and  Raphael,  it  i»  very  large,  and  the  manifesta- 
tions were  in  proportion.  Farther  evidence  of  the  func* 
tions  of  this  oi^mi  will  be  found  in  Dr  Gall*s  *'  Physio- 
logic du  Cervcau ;"  and  several  cases  are  mentioned  in  the 
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following  works,  vix.  "  Ji^itTial  of  Pathological  Observa- 
tions kept  at  iliii  IIoRpitiil  of  the  Ecole  il«  Mcdoctne, 
No.  lOB,  15lh  July  1817,'*  ciirc  of  Jean  Mithd  Brifjaud ; 
•*  JoiutihI  of  the  Hok^l  Dion,"  case  of  I^iU^  19ih  March 
I8if>,  iinil  of  a  woman,  lltli  Novemljcr  1818;  *'  Wepfe- 
nus,  Hi8t4iritt!  ji|>o|ikH'tieorum,'*  cclit.  1724,  page  487; 
*«  Philo«;opli]CHl  Transactions,"  No,  228,  ea*e  by  Dr  Ty* 
»N ;  "  Mcmoircs  tic  Chirurgic  MUttaire,  et  Campagiies,*' 
%y  Baron  Larrev,  vol.  ii.  p.  150,  voL  iii.  p.  262 ;  "  Serres 
on  Apoplexy  ;**  **  Ru  herand's  Elements  of  Pliyaiology," 
pp*  S79,  3B0,  Kerribon's  Trandatioii  j  "  Dr  Spurzheim's 
IMircnolog^y,*'  p.  130. 

**  It  is  imjKmsiblc,^'  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  '*  to  unite  a 
prater  number  of  procjfs  in  demonstration  of  any  natural 
trntb,  than  may  be  presented  to  determine  the  function  of 
the  certibellum ;"  and  in  this  I  completely  a^ee  with  him. 
Thoie  who  have  not  read  T)r  Gall's  section  on  thiw  organ, 
i»an  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence which  tie  ha«j  collected. 

M.  Floitreks  has  lately  perfi>rmed  «ome  experiments  on 
the  lower  iuiimalis  chiefly  by  inflicting  injuries  on  their  ee- 
rebelltt,  and  contends  that  these  experiments  shew  that  the 
rcrebrllum  serves  for  the  regulation  of  muscular  motion. 
••^  On  removing  the  ccrebellunij*'  sayB  he,  "  the  animal 
loneH  the  ^Kivv^cr  of  executing  combined  movements/'  Ma- 
OEKDIK  [Hjr formed  similar  experimenU^  on  tlie  cerebellum^ 
«imI  found  that  they  only  occasion  an  irrtsistible  tendefwy  in 
lAe  tmimal  to  rim^  waik^  or  suinu  fmcktvards.  He  made  ex- 
{Hitrimentu,  alen,  on  the  corpora  striata  and  tuberctila  qua- 
drigeminay  with  the  following  results:  When  one  part  of 
Uieve  w»«  cut,  the  animal  rtAled ;  when  another,  it  weni 
Jbtward^  and  extended  its  head  and  extremUies ;  when  ano- 
iher,  it  bent  atl  them  :  so  that,  according  to  thi>i  mode  of 
dotennimng  the  cerebral  functionfi,  these  parts  of  the  brain 
poagawi  an  equal  claim  with  the  cerebellum^  to  be  regarded 
as  the  regulatorfi  of  motion.  The  fact  is,  that  all  parts  of 
the  nervous  Bystem  are  so  intimately  connected^  that  the 
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infliction  of  injuries  is  not  the  way  to  determine  the  func- 
tions of  any,  even  its  least  important  parts* 

The  great  size  of  the  cerebellum,  however, — ^the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  lateral  portions  not  bearing  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  middle  part  in  all  animals, — and  also  the  re- 
scdts  of  some  late  experiments,  have  suggested  the  niv 
tion  that  it  may  not  be  a  single  organ,  but  that,  although 
Amativenees  is  tmquestionably  connected  with  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  other  functions  may  be  connected  by  the 
other  parts.  This  seems  not  improbable,  but  as  we  have 
no  direct  evidence  in  proof  of  the  fact,  or  in  illustration  of 
the  nature  of  these  supposed  functions,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  announce  the  proposition  as  one  worthy  of 
investigation. 

Mr  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  the  influence  of  this 
propensity  on  the  higher  sentiments  and  intellect  *,  ob- 
serves, that  it  has  been  regarded  by  some  individuals,  as 
almost  synonymous  with  pollution ;  and  the  notion  has  been 
entertained,  that  it  cannot  be  even  approached  without  de- 
filement. This  mistake  has  arisen,  from  attention  being 
directed  too  exclusively  to  the  abuses  of  the  propensity. 
Like  every  thing  that  forms  part  of  the  system  of  nature,  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  widdom  and  excellence  in  itself,  although 
liable  to  abuse.  It  exerts  a  quiet  but  effectual  influence  in 
the  general  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  giving  rise  in 
each  to  a  sort  of  kindly  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
other.  This  disposition  to  mutual  kindness  between  the 
sexes  does  not  arise  from  Benevolence  or  Adhesiveness,  or 
any  other  sentiment  or  propensity  alone ;  because,  if  such 
were  its  sources,  it  would  have  an  equal  effect  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  individuals  of  each  sex  among  themselves, 
which  it  has  not.  ^^  In  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive  state  of 
Ihe  feeling,"  says  Mr  Scott,  "  there  is  nothing  in  the 
least  gross  or  oifeusive  to  the  most  sensitive  delicacy.  So 
far  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  some  feeling  of  this  sort 
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is  regarded,  wherever  it  appears,  as  a  very  palpable  defect^ 
atid  SI  most  unamiable  trait  in  tlie  cliaracter.  It  softens  all 
the  proud,  irasciblcj  and  antiKOcial  principles  of  our  nature, 
in  every  tlihig  which  regards  that  sex  which  is  the  object 
of  It ;  and  it  increajses  the  activity  and  force  of  all  the  kind* 
\y  and  benevolent  aflfectioTis.  This  explains  many  facts 
which  appear  in  tlie  mutual  regards  of  the  sexes  towards 
each  other.  Men  are,  generally  speaking,  more  generous 
4ind  kind,  more  benevolent  and  charitable,  towards  women, 
ilian  they  arc  to  men,  or  than  women  arc  to  one  another/' 
lis  faculty  also  inspires  the  poet  and  dramatist  in  compo* 
'  ritions  on  the  passion  of  Love ;  and  it  exerts  a  very  power- 
ful influence  over  human  conduct.  Dr  Spurzheim  ob- 
server, that  individuals  in  whom  this  organ  is  very  large^ 
ought  not  to  be  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  religion, 
countries  where  chastity  for  life  is  required  of  the 
riorgj-. 

The  abases  of  this  propensity  are  the  sources  of  innume* 

ble  evils  in  life;  and,  as  tlie  organ  and  feeling  exist,  and 

^produce  an  influence  on  the  mind,  independently  of  exter* 

nal  communication,  Dr  Spurzheim  suggests  the  propriety 

of  instructing  young  persons  in  tlie  consequeuces  of  its  im- 

indulgence,  as  preferable  to  keeping  tliera  irk   **  a 

of  ignorance  that  may  provoke  a  fatal  curiotiity,  com- 

lising  in  the  end  their  own  and  their  descendants^  bo- 

lily  and  mental  constitution.-' 

The  organ  is  established. 


2, — PHILOPROGENITIVENESS, 


TwE  attachment  of  the  inferior  animals  to  their  young 

1  lias  often  been  the  subject  of  mlmiration.    In  them  it  is  at- 

[tributed  to  instinct.    Instinct  means  an  original  propensity, 

hropclUng  ihe  animal  endowed  with  it  to  act  in  a  certain 

way.  ivilhout  intention  or  purpose.     Is  the  attachment  of 
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huttan  beingB  to  ofispring,  the  consequence  of  a  iiimilar  in- 
nate feeling,  or  is  it  the  result  of  reason^  or  a  modification 
of  benevofenoe^  or  of  other  feelings?  That  it  doee  not 
spring  from  reflection  is  abundantly  evident.  Reason  only 
inyestigateB  causes  and  effects,  and  decides  on  a  compari- 
son of  facts.  The  mother,  while  she  smiles  with  ineffidrfe 
jOy  on  her  tender  ofiiNring,  does  not  argue  herself  into  the 
delightful  emotion.  The  excitement  is  instantaneous ;  the 
ol^ect  requires  only  to  be  presented  to  her  eye  or  imagina- 
tion, and  the  whole  impetus  of  parental  love  stirs  the  mind. 
Hence  a  feeling  or  propensity  is  obviously  the  basis  of  the 
affection.  It  is  not  a  modification  of  any  other  sentiment, 
but  an  original  propensity ;  for,  on  going  into  society,  we 
find,  that  the  Love  of  Offspring  bears  no  perceptible  pro- 
portion to  any  other  feeling  or  faculty  of  the  mind.  If  it 
depended  on  Benevolence,  no  selfish  individual  should  be 
ardently  attached  to  oflspring ;  knd  yet  the  opposite  is  fre- 
quently the  fact.  If  it  were  a  modification  of  mere  Self- 
Love,  as  some  have  supposed,  then  parental  affection  should 
be  weak,  in  proportion  as  generosity  was  strong ;  but  this 
theory  also  is  contradicted  by  experience.  Neither  do  we 
find  Love  of  Offspring  bear  a  definite  relation  to  intellec- 
tual endowment.  Sometimes  a  woman  of  limited  under- 
standing loves  her  children  ardently ;  occasionally  another 
equally  weak  is  indifferent  towards  them.  Some  highly 
intellectual  women  add  maternal  affection  to  their  other 
virtues ;  while  others,  not  less  acute  in  understanding,  look 
on  offspring  as  a  burden.  There  are,  therefore,  the  strong- 
est reasons  for  holding  it  to  be  a  primitive  tendency  of  the 
mind;  and  phrenological  observations  coincide  with  this 
conclusion. 

The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  the  middle  part 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  corresponds  to  the  protuberance  of  the 
occiput.  Dr  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  its  disco- 
very, lu  the  course  of  his  observations  he  had  remarked, 
that,  in  the  human  race,  the  upper  part  of  the  occiput  is  in 
general  more  prominent  in  the  female  skull  than  in  the  male ; 
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aud  inlVrreii,  lliat  tJie  part  of  the  brain  Yjcneaih  was  the  or- 
gnn  of  liomc  feeling  which  h  fltrmiger  in  u'omeii  than  lu  men. 
Btit  the  qaestton  presetit^d  ItKelf,  What  u  tfiiscjuality  ?  Du* 
ringeevcral  year%  various  conjectiu'eeoccuiTed  to  him,  which 
be  Bticcciwivcly  adopted  and  rejected;  and  he  frer|iiently 
«d  to  his  pupiU  the  embsirrassment  he  felt  upon  tiie  sub* 
ject.    He  remarked  at  last,  that,  in  this  particular  ]}f>int,  the 
of  monkeys  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  of 
c>men, — and  concluded,  tliat  the  cerebral  |mrt  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  prominence,  was  probably  the  organ  of 
c»me  quality  or  faculty,  for  whicii  the  monkey  tribes  and 
^pmen  were  distinguiBhed  in  a   remarkable  degree.     He 
^was  led  the  more  to  entertain  ibLs  idea,  because,  from  the 
fliBcoveries  he  had  already  made  in    this  region,  he  wiis 
aware  that  he  wan  not  to  look  for  the  seat  of  any  superior 
Lilifi*llectual  or  moral  faculty.     He  rcjieutcdly  revolved  in 
hU  mind  all  the  feelings  manifested  by  the  monkey  tribe,  so 
far  as  known  to  him.     At  last,  in  one  of  tl»o«e  favourable 
Lmoments,  when  a  lucky  thought  KometimcK  does  more  to 
nelieit  truth  than  years  of  labt^ur  and  reflection,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  lecture,  that  one  of  tlie 
moHt  remarkable  characteristics  of  monkeys,  is  an  extreme 
^ardour  of  affection  for  their  young.    This  quality  had  been 
noticed  in  them  by  the  moHt  distinguished  naturalists  ;  and 
»n»  who  have  resided  in  countries  where  monkeys  are 
lommon,  have  idso  ubscrved  it^  and  remarked,  that  it  led 
liem  to  bestow  caresses  even  on  the  young  of  Uie  human 
ries,    es|)ecially    Negro   children,    when    thflM  we|Be   s(» 
unlucky  as  to  fall  in  their  way.     The  thought  flashed  upon 
hk  mtlid  that  this  might  be  the  feeling  itr  quality  of  which 
be  was  in  search.     Impatient  to  put  this  conclusion  to  the 
le«l,  by  H  eomimrison  of  all  the  male  with  the  female  skuIU 
of  animals  in  his  extensive  ccdlection,  he  Ix^^ged  his  hearers 
rlo  go  away,  and   leave  tiim  tf>  his  resritrrhi^; — ^»nd  on  this 
lamination  he  found,  that  there  exiHted,  in  fact,  the  same 
diflTcrence  between  the  male  and  female  skull  of  the  lower 
&l8  ill  general,  which  he  had  observed  between  the  male 
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and  the  fesiale  skuU  in  the  human  species.  This  seemed  a 
confirmation  of  the  idea,  that  the  quality  of  which  this 
cerebral  part  is  the  organ,  is  that  of  affection  for  oflfspring— 
which,  he  had  already  remarked,  was  possessed  in  a  greater 
d^ree  by  the  females  of  the  animid  tribes,  than  by  the 
males.  The  inference  appeared  to  him  more  pl»isible,  from 
Ae  circumstance,  that  this  organ  was  placed  in  close  vici- 
nity toihat  of  the  instinct  of  propagation.  Many  subsequent 
oibservations  established  the  conclusion  ^. 

The  faculty  produces  the  instinctive  love  of  offspring  and 
delight  in  children. 

The  feeling  is  beautifully  represented  in  the  following 
lines  of  Lord  Byron : 

ASAB. 

Where  were  then  the  jojs. 
The  mother's  jojs  of  watching,  nouriahing. 
And  loving  him  ?    Soft !  He  awakes.   Sweet  Enoch. 

(ShegoestoffiechikL) 
Oh  Cain  I  Look  on  him ;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beautj,  and  of  joy. 
How  like  to  me, — ^how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike :  is*t  not  so,  Cafk  ? 
Mother,  and  Sire,  and  Son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other. 

Look  !  how  he  laughs,  and  stretches  out  his  arms. 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  upon  thine. 
To  hail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.    Talk  not  of  pain  ! 
The  childless  cherubs  weU  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent !     Bless  him,  Caik, 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cam,  Aet  III.  Scene  I. 

The  organ  may  be  verified  in  the  easiest  manner  by  any 
person  who  chooses  to  observe  nature.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  easily  distinguished  in  the  head,  parti- 
cularly in  the  human  species ;  and  the  manifestations  may 
be  recognised  with  equal  facility.     Those  who  possess  the 

•  Gall  Sur  1«  FoncUooi  du  Oervetu.   Edit.  1823.  voL  iiU-Pbren.  Joiim.  voL  U.  p.  13. 
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fing  in  a  strong  degree,  shew  it  in  every  word  and  look 
'w)ien  children  are  concerned;  and  these,  again,  by  a  recip- 
rocal tact,  ort  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Author  of  Waverley, 
by  a  kind  of  **  free-masonry,*'  discover  at  once  persons 
^vriih  whom  they  may  he  familiar,  aud  use  all  manner  of 
reedoms.     It  is  common,  when  such  an  individual  appears 
dong   them,    to    eee    him    welcomed   with   a    shout    of 
i*tight.     Other  individuals,  again,  feel  tlie  most  marked 
ndifference  towards  children,  aud  are  unable  to  conceal  it, 
l^hen  betrayed  into  their  company^     Romping  disconcerts 
them,  and  having  no  8ymi>athy  with  chiklren's  pranks  sind 
prattle,  they  look  on  them  as  the  greatei*t  aunoyauccs.    The 
same  novelist  justly  remai  kt^,  that  ii'  such  persons  sometimes 
make  advances   to   children,    for   the    purpose   of  recom- 
mending themselves  to  the  parents,  their  awkward  attempts 
unre  instinctively  recognised,  and  fail  in   attracting  recip- 
attention.     On  examining  the  heads  of  two  persons 
thus  differently  constituted,  a  prominence,  corres|K>nding 
to  tlii«  organ*  will  be  discovered   in  the  liind  |)art  of  the 
<me,  which  will  not  be  fouud  to  the  same  extent  in   the 
other. 

It  is  a  remarkable  ordination  of  nature,  that  the  intensity 
of  this  feeling  bears  a  projwrtion  to  the  weakness  and  help- 
^tdesness  of  its  objects,   ratlicr  than  to  any  other  of  their 
moral  or  physical  qualities.    The  mother  doats  with  fondest 
delight  on  the  infant  in  the  first  months  of  its  existence, 
when  it  presents  fewest  attractions  to  other  individually ;  and 
her  solicitude  and  aifectiou  are  bestowed  hmgest  and  most 
sotetisely  on  the  feeblest  member  of  her  family.     On  this 
principle,  the  youngest   is  the   reigning   favourite,   unless 
i  lliere  be  some  sickly  being  of  maturer  age,  who  then  shares 
[mthitthe  maternal  sympathies.     The  primitive  function 
f  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  to  inspire  with  an  interest  in  the 
belplessuess  of  childhood ;  but  it  gives  alfio  a  softness  of 
[MMOiBer,  in  treating  the  feeble  aud  the  delicate  even  in  ad- 
vanced life ;  and  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  iu 
combination  with  Benevolence,  are   better  fitted  for  the 
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daties  of  a  sick  chamber,  than  those  in  whom  Philepro- 
geaitiveness  is  small.  The  natural  language  of  the  foenlty 
is  soft»  tender,  and  condesoonding.  It  is  essential  to  a 
successful  teacher  of  children.  Individuals  in  whom  the  or- 
gan is  deficient,  have  little  sjrmpathy  with  the  feelings  of 
the  youthful  mind,  and  their  tones  and  manner  of  oontmuni- 
eating  instruction  repel,  instead  of  engaging,  the  affections 
of  the  scholar.  This  is  the  cause  why  some  persons,  whose 
manner,  in  intercourse  with  their  equals,  is  unexcep- 
tionable, are  nevertheless  greatly  disliked  as  teachers ;  and 
children  are  generally  in  the  right  in  their  antipathies, 
although  their  parents  and  guardians,  judging  by  their  own 
feelings,  imagine  them  actuated  alt(^ether  by  caprice. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr  Scott,  that  the  fondness  whi€h 
unmarried  females,  or  married  ladies  who  have  no  children, 
sometimes  lavish  ^'  on  animals,  generally  of  the  smaller  and 
more  delicate  kinds,  whom  they  nurse  and  pamper  "with  a 
degree  of  devotedness  and  affection,  which  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  a  mother  for  her  children,''  probably  has  its 
origin  in  this  faculty.  The  feeling  seems  the  same^  its 
objects  only  being  different ;  and,  instead  of  overwhelming 
such  individuals  with  ridicule,  they  deserve  our  forbearance 
at  least,  if  not  respect,  as  ^^  they  are  merely  following  the 
bent  of  a  strong  natural  propensity,  implanted  in  them  for 
the  wisest  purposes,  and  which,  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, would  have  rendered  them  affectionate  mothers, 
and  excellent  mistresses  of  families." 

This  propensity  furnishes  the  spirit  of  lullabies,  and 
inspires  tlie  poet  and  dramatist  in  many  of  their  representa* 
tions.  Wordsworth  manifests  it  strongly,  and  some  of 
the  fimlts  of  his  manner  are  clearly  attributable  to  an  excess 
of  its  influence.  It  characterisBes  the  Lake  school  of  poetry 
in  general. 

The  feeling  produced  by  this  faculty  is  so  intense  and 
delightful,  that  no  other  is  more  liable  to  abuse.  When 
too  energetic,  and  not  regulated  by  judgment,  it  leads  to 
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ipering  and  8poiliiig  tliiUlren ;  fo  irrational  anxieties 
rding  tlicm,  and  sometimes  tu  the  most  extravagant 
conceit  of  their  snpposed  excellencies.  When  misapplied, 
It  defeats  the  ohjeet  of  itg  institution  ;  for,  instead  of  condu- 
cing to  the  protection  and  happiness  of  children,  it  renders 
them  liighly  miserahle.  When  the  organ  is  deficient,  indil- 
ference  and  regard  I  essn  ess  about  offspring  are  the  conae- 
€|uenceH.  Children  are  then  felt  as  a  hea\y  burden  ;  they 
arc  abandoned  to  the  care  of  menials,  or  altogether  neglect- 
od,  and  left  to  encounter  the  perils  and  distresses  incident 
tu  tender  age,  \vithoiit  solace  or  protection.  Instances  have 
been  known  (aa  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  MAccxEti- 
FtELD,  mother  of  the  poet  Savagk),  of  mothers  who 
ooneeivod  aji  unaccountable  and  seemingly  causeless  hatred 
ag&inst  their  own  offspring,  and  wlio  |>i»rKecuted  them 
with  relentless  severity,  Dr  Gall  knew,  at  Vienna,  a  lady, 
who  loved  her  husband  tenderly,  and  who  managed  the 
concerns  of  her  liousehold  with  intelligence  and  activity, 
but  who  sent  from  home,  ;is  s^^xm  as  they  saw  the  light,  all 
the  nine  children  to  whom  sho  successively  gave  birth,  an*l 
far  years  never  asked  to  see  them.  She  herself  was  some- 
what ashame<l  of  this  indifference,  and  could  not  account  for 
it  to  herm^lf.  To  quiet  her  conscience,  she  insisted  upon 
her  husband  seeing  them  every  day,  and  taking  a  charge 
of  their  education.  From  deficiency  of  tho  organ  also, 
eombined  with  other  feelings  in  a  stnuig  degi-ee,  probably 
arixcs  the  crnelty  of  such  barbarous  mothers  as  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  of  whom  history  relates  that  she  stifled  all  the  sen- 
timent^  of  affection  due  to  her  children* 

Among  twenty-nine  infanticides  whom  Das  Gall  and 
Spurzheim  had  occasion  to  examine,  the  organ  of  the  Love 
of  Children  wbb  very  feebly  developed  in  twenty-five. 
Dr  Gall  has  oftener  than  once  made  the  remark,  that  it  is 
not  iU\»  defect  in  development  alone  whicli  determines  a 
mother  to  child-murder;  but  that  individuals  defective  in 
ibiu  resj^ect,  yield  ftooner  than  others  to  those  unfavourable 
eircumstioiees  which  lead  to  the  crune,  because  they  mre 
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not  endowed  with  tliat  profound  feeling  wliicli,  in  Uie  heart 
of  a  good  mother,  will  rise  victorious  over  every  such  temp- 
tation. 

In  selecting  a  nurse  or  child's  maid,  the  phrenologist  will 
be  directed  by  the  development  of  this  organ.  This  appli- 
cation of  the  science,  when  mentioned  to  those  who  have 
not  studied  the  subject,  generally  excites  a  smile ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  brain  in  question  were 
no  indication  of  instinctive  affection  for  children,  no  test  for 
qualification  could  be  more  justly  deserving  of  ridicule  than 
tfie  one  now  recommended ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
oi^n  be  an  unerring  index  of  this  disposition  (which  it  is, 
otherwise  all  we  are  now  considering  is  a  delusion),  no 
weakness  can  be  greater  than  that  which  would  fear  to  ap- 
peal to  it,  because  it  might  })rovoke  a  smile  in  those  who 
are  ignorant  that  nature  has  established  the  function. 

The  head  of  the  male  is  generally  broker  and  rounder, 
and  that  of  the  female  longer  and  narrower,  when  con- 
trasted with  each  other.  This  arises  partly  from  the  organ 
of  Philoprogeuitivencss  being  more  developed  in  the  female 
head,  and  causing  tlie  occiput  to  project.  Tlie  portion  of 
brain  placed  in  the  occiput  is  greater  in  women  than  in 
men,  thougli  the  entire  brain  of  tlic  woman  is  smaller  tha»i 
that  of  the  man.  This  difference  is  observable  in  the  foetal 
skull  of  the  two  sexes ;  and  is  conspicuous  in  boys  and  girls. 
The  manifestations  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  life  cor- 
respond ;  for  the  girl  shews  attachment  to  dolls  and  infants, 
while  the  boy  is  addicted  to  romping  and  athletic  sportSr 
A  curious  practical  example  of  the  difference  in  tliis  feeling 
betwixt  males  and  females  in  general  occurs  in  Morier's 
Travels  in  Persia.  "  The  surgeons  of  the  Embassy"  says 
he,  "  endeavoured  to  introduce  vaccination  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  their  efforts  at  first  were  verj^  successful ;  but  on 
a  sudden  its  progress  was  checked  by  the  government  itself. 
Several  of  tlie  King's  Ferashcs  were  placed  at  the  gate  of 
the  Ambassador's  hotel,  nominally  as  a  mark  of  attention 
to  his  Excellency,  but  really  to  stop  all  women  from  going 
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sm^geanfi.  They  said  that  if  the  people  wiiiUtHl  their 
diMrgii  to  he  %itceiiiatiH]>  ihe/dther.^  anil  not  the  nwfherSj 
to  take  them  to  the  surgcong^  by  which  means  the 
for  %'aeciiiation  was  stopped;  for  wc  eoon  dis- 
tbat  the  males  did  not  feel  one-half  tlie  same  an- 
riity  for  their  off»pring  us  the  fiHJWieH*"— Serowrf  Jaumey 
tknmgh  JP^rtia^  p.  I9L 

ThtT0  arc,  neverdieloss,  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
SoMHtJineg  the  occipital  part  of  the  brain  is  feebly  developed 
tn  a  womani  and  hm  acquired  a  very  large  size  in  a  man. 
In  sQeh  cases,  the  diBpositions  will  be  found  to  correspond 
lotbm  defvelopment  Dr  Gall  conjectures,  that  in  these  cases 
Ike  wn>mam  will  I>e  found  to  resemble  her  father,  and  tlte 
van  kis  mother,  unless  tltis  peculiar  conformation  should 
brlwroffitary  in  the  family.  There  are  men  thus  organized 
wfo  hmrm  a  particular  aflfection  far  children,  and  in  whom' 
lb*  organs  of  Amativencss  and  Adhe^ireness  are  small, — 
iffio  bcair  the  losa  of  an  affectionate  wife,  with  a  resigna- 
taon  wh'  *^  -^ -pears  very  philosophic,  while  the  death  of  an 
hi&nt  [  ^  -  them  into  a  deep  and  lasting  grief.  The 
«iiDi  of  children  is  with  such  men  a  constant  source  of 
ttDcasiiaoWi  and  often  this  circumstauce  causes  them  to  treat 
wttli  milundness  a  partner  exceedingly  estimable  in  all 
other  rcflpeet«* 

Dr  Gai.l  observes,  that  we  find  this  organ  more  developed 
ia  wame  mothers  than  in  others.  It  is  generally  large  in 
N«gfO€§i  and  iniiuiticide  is  a  crime  almost  unknown  among 
tkal  variety  of  the  species*  Persons  well  acquainted  with 
ikmr  character  assure  us,  that  they  never  heard  of  sucli  a 
trime  committed  by  a  black.  The  organ  is  commonly  well 
tleveloped  even  in  male  Negroes ;  and  we  find  tliat  Negro 
nen  often  eonseut  to  take  charge  of  chihlren.  Travellera 
re|X»n  that  the  Tungusians  and  the  inhabitants  of  North 
AoiaricH  are  singularly  fond  of  tljcir  eliildren*  Dr  Gall 
mentions^  that,  in  the  skulls  of  two  Tungusians  and  a  North 
American  Indian,  which  he  had  seen  at  Gottingen  in  the 
collection    of  Professor    Blumenbach,    this    organ    vrnn 
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large.  Dr  Murray  Paterson  states,  tlunt  the  Hindoos, 
both  male  and  female,  are  highly  endowed  with  this  feeling ; 
—it  is  manifested  by  them,  he  says;,  "  in  their  predilection 
for  domestic  qaiet ;  in  the  happiness  they  seem  to  feel  when 
surrounded  by  their  children  ;  in  the  spirit  of  their  lullabies, 
and  in  their  frequent  and  ardent  embraces,"  Out  of  twelve 
Hindoo  skulls  originally  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Phrenolo- 
gical Society,  eleven  have  this  organ  largely  developed,  and 
only  one  moderately  so,  and  subsequent  additions  shew  the 
same  result. 

The  feeling  in  question,  so  necessary  for  the  preservation 
and  continuance  of  the  species,  is  found  strong  in  the  most 
savage  tribes.  The  organ  is  decidedly  large,  even  in  the 
casts  of  the  skulk  of  the  Caribs,  unquestionably  the  mo^t 
unfavourably  organized,  in  other  respects,  of  all  the  races 
of  which  we  possess  any  knowledge.  Out 
of  five  casta  of  Carib  skulls  in  the  Plire- 
nological  Society's  collection,  one  has 
the  organ  very  lai'ge,  three  have  it  large, 
ajid  the  remainmg  one  rather  full.  This 
tribe  appears,  from  their  cerebral  development,  and  the 
accounts  of  travellei's  and  historians  with  regard  to  their 
manners  and  character,  to  be  endued  with  the  most  brutal 
ferocity,  totally  unregulated  either  by  benevolence  or  intel- 
lect ;  and,  unless  they  possessed  an  instinctive  propensity, 
prompting  them  to  take  care  of  their  children,  they  would 
soon  become  extinct,  without  the  intervention  of  famine, 
pestilence,  or  an  exterminating  enemy,  A  satisfactory  an- 
swer is  here  afforded  to  those  cavillers,  who  object  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  propensity  as  this,  as  the 
feeling  of  Benevolence  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prompt 
parents  to  bestow  the  requisite  care  on  their  offspring.  We 
have  only  to  point  to  the  Caribs,  and  say,  VVliat  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  the  l»enevolcnce  of  such  beings  ?  And 
yet  they  show  attachment  t4i  their  young,  and  submit  to  the 
inconveniences  of  rexu-ing  them,  amidst  all  the  toils,  priva- 
tions, and  hardBhips,  that  abound  in  savage  life. 
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ti%  like  tlie  uther  cerebral  orj^ns^  in  liable  to  dis^^aso, 
derangement  in  the  marjife^UitioDB  of  the  pro(>cns]ty 
il  ibe  consequence.  Sometimes  the  most  painful  anxiety 
Ml  felt  about  children,  without  any  adequate  external  cauae^ 
and  thiM  arises  from  involuntary  activity  of  the  organ. 

Dr  AxDHEW  Combe  attended  a  woman,  while  labouring 
ttnder  a  temporary  alienation  of  mind,  whose  constant  ex- 
dnaaliotis  during  three  day^^  which  the  fit  lasted,  wereal>ont 
Ibar  diililren — she  imagined  that  they  were  in  distresB,  mur- 
dn^f  carried  away,  exposed  to  every  calamity.  On  reco- 
f«y  ahe  complained  of  having  a  pain  in  tlie  hind  part  of  her 
fcaad  dciriag  the  attacks  pointing  to  the  situation  of  Philo* 
progonitiireness ;  but  she  had  no  other  recollection  of  what 
had  passed*  She  was  altogether  anacquainted  with  Phre- 
Dolcigy. 

Dr  6A1.L  mentionii  a  ease  of  a  woman  in  the  great  ho«^ 
fiilid  at  Vienna^  who  was  seized  with  a  very  peculiar  kind 
ofmadnrit^ — maintaining  that  she  wa«  al>out  to  be  delivered 
of  -**"  V'**fb-en.  He  was  led,  by  his  previous  ohRervations, 
la  1  ire  that  tltis hallucination  was  oi;iing  in  part  to  a 

t  development,  and  partly  to  an  over-excitement  of  the 
argan  of  Philoprogpnitiveness.  The  patient  died,  and  he 
nsenlioiiii  that  the  development  of  this  organ  in  her  head 
waa  qaitc  extraordinary.  The  posterior  lobes  of  the  bnun 
aol  <mly  overhung  the  cerebclbim  more  than  is  usual  in 
fonaleti,  but  were  rounded  and  voluminons  in  a  very  re- 
nairkable  degree-  At  Paris,  Dr  Gall  attended  a  young 
lady  i>r  perfect  modesty,  who  laboured  under  mental  disease. 
She  lived  in  the  best  society,  and  went  to  Vienna  accompa^ 
oSail  by  some  most  respectable  friends.  She  had  hardly  arriv- 
pAf  when  she  ran  to  all  her  aequaintances,  and  announced  to 
tUetiiy  with  the  most  lively  joy  and  in  the  openest  manner, 
Ihil  she  was  pregnant.  The  circumstances  of  this  declara- 
tiofB,  and  the  known  character  of  the  lady,  were  sufficient 
<o  lead  her  friends  to  eonclude  her  to  be  insane.  In  a 
«boft  tinia  her  joy  gave  place  to  anguibli  of  mind,  and  to  a 
ak^iimfttl  and  ifivincible  taciturnity*     Soon  aftcrw^ards  she 
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(U^  of  coufiumptton*  lu  her^  uliso,  ibis  organ  wm  ex- 
tremely develapod ;  and  during  ber  lite  she  had  been  re- 
markable for  ber  love  of  children.  In  the  Lunatic  Hospital 
at  Amsterdam,  Drs  Gall  and  Spuezheiju  saw  a  female  pa- 
tient, wlio  gpokc  of  nothing  but  of  being  with  child,  though 
no^uch  thing  was  the  case.  Her  head  was  smalU  and  the  or- 
gan of  Philoprogcniti  veness  alone  was  very  largely  developed* 
In  another  hospital  for  lunatics,  they  saw  a  man  who  maiu- 
taine<!  tliat  ho  was  with  child  of  twins.  They  announced 
that  he  ought  to  have  this  organ  large,  and,  on  examining 
his  head,  fotmd  it  to  be  so*  These  cases  of  the  diseased 
htate  of  the  organ,  add  to  tlie  already  numerous  proofs  tliat 

bis  is  an  original  and  a  special  propensity. 
Dr  Gall  relates,  that  he  has  examined,  with  all  the  atten* 

ion  in  his  power,  the  skulls  of  birds,  from  the  smaUest  up 
^  the  greatest,  and  of  mammiferous  animals,  from  the  slirew- 

aouse  to  the  elephant,  and  has  found  throughout,  that, 
|in  the  females,  the  cerebral  part,  which  corresponds  to  the 

&rgan  of  Pliiloprogenitiveness  in  the  human  species,  is  more 

leveloped  than  in  the  males*  He  says,  that  if  there  had 
rjbccn  presented  to  him,  in  water,  the  fresh  brains  of  two 
ludult  animals  of  any  species,  one  male  and  the  other  fe- 
le,  he  could  have  disiinguished  the  two  sexes.  In  the 
finale,  the  cerebellum  is  larger  and  tlie  posterior  lobes  of 
|thc  brain  are  smaller.  In  the  female,  on  the  contrar)^  Uio 
[cerebellum  is  smaller,  and  the  posterior  lolies,  or  the  eon- 
1  Tolutions  connected  with  this  function,  are  larger  and  longer, 
I  "l^'hen  these  two  organs  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  crani- 
Llim,  tlie  two  sexes  may  be  distinguished  by  the  simple  in- 
[  spection  of  the  skull.  In  those  species  where  the  sexes  dif- 
[  fer  very  much  in  their  regard  for  their  young,  the  crania 

differ  sometimes  so  much  in  their  form,  that  they  have  been 
I  placed  in  collections  as  belonging  to  different  varieties  of  the 
[tame  species,  though  in  fact  they  belonged  to  indi\iduak  of 

the  same  variety,  but  of  different  sexes. 

Dr  Gall  adduces  innumerable  facts  in  support  of  this  pro- 
[ position ;  but  as  these  can  hardly  be  made  intelligible,  with- 
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the  asfiistattce  of  plaice,  I  mxmt  refer  those  who  wish  to 

me  this  inquiry  to  his  work,  to  that  of  Mons.  Vimont, 
■sd  Co  ob®crratiou6  in  nature.  In  pursuing  it,  the  utmost 
pftttence  and  attention  are  necessarj^,  in  order  to  avoid  niis- 
Ittkc^.  The  differences  will  be  found  uniformly  greatest 
in  those  epecie«  of  which  the  malee  pay  no  regard  to  their 
foang;  but  it  re<juii'es  a  practised  eye  and  great  attention, 
to  discern  the  difference  in  classes,  of  which  both  tlie  male 
and  fenaalfi  bestow  care  on  their  offspring.  There  is^  how- 
•YttT,  o  nuirked  difference  in  this  respect,  even  in  females 
of  tbo  same  species,  who  aro  fondest  of  their  young-  Every 
eoUiigvr  knows,  and  can  distinguigh  in  her  poultry^yard, 
pgficnlar  female  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkej's,  who 
MTcr  ikeir  c^gs  and  bring  up  their  young  ones  with  the 
griftlflit  care,  while  there  are  others  who  spoil  their  nests, 

neglect  or  abandon  their  young.  On  comparing  the 
of  the  animals  who  show  these  opposite  qualities,  a 
decided  difference  of  conformation  will  be  found  in  the  or- 
gm  of  Pliiloprogenitivcncss. — ^Those,  tlierefore,  who  wish 
to  Ibrm  collections  with  this  view,  should  know  not  only 
the  natural  history  of  the  species,  but  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tioii  of  the  individuals  selected. 

Aimo^  all  meiaphysical  writers  admit  the  Love  of  Chil- 
dren us  an  instinctive  propensity  of  the  human  mind. 
Plr  i  ncal  observation  points  out  the  organ,  and  the  et- 
feci-  ^ .  .vo.  different  degrees  of  development,  and  also  of  its 
fceakhy  and  sound  state,  on  the  manifestations  of  the 
fodin^ ;  imd  to  this  extent  adds  to  tlie  stock  of  general 
knowledge.     The  tbllowing  cuts  represent  the  organ  large 

small :  It  is  marked  No*  2. 


tJOfw  PhtlopnygenlM^^waoM, 


s:iTmU  PhDopNeeoltiveticn. 


U  b  prapr  to  bear  in  mind,  that  these  and  all  other  con- 
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trastB,  are  given  in  this  w<H:k  not  to  prove  Phrenology  to 
be  true,  but  merely  to  represent  the  appearances  of  the  or- 
gans in  different  degrees  of  development. — ^Established. 

8. — CONCfiNTEATIVENESS. 

The  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Philoprogeni^ 
tiveness,  and  below  Self-Esteem.  A  bony  excrescence  of 
the  suture  sometimes  presents  itself  at  this  part,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  organ  of  Concentrativeness ;  but  the 
former  is  much  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  the  eleva- 
tion caused  by  the  latter,  when  it  is  large.  A  cerebral 
convolution  in  each  hemisphere  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  from  the  organs  of  Concentrativeness  and 
Self-Esteem,  to  the  intellectual  organs  in  the  frontal  lobe. 

Observation  proves  that  this  is  a  distinct  organ,  because 
it  is  sometimes  found  large,  when  the  organs  of  Philopro- 
genitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  lying  below  and  above  it  are 
small,  and  sometimes  small  when  these  are  large.  Dr 
Gall  did  not  discover  its  function.  Dr  Spprzheim  ob- 
served it  to  be  large  in  those  animals  and  persons  who 
seemed  attached  to  particular  places.  ^^  I  consider,"  says 
he,  "  in  animals,  the  cerebral  part  immediately  above  the 
organ  of  Philoprogenitivencss,  as  the  organ  of  the  instinct 
that  prompts  them  to  select  a  peculiar  dwelling,  and  call  it 
the  organ  of  Inhabitivencss.  My  attention  has  been  and  is 
still  directed  to  such  individuals  of  the  human  kind  as  shew 
a  particular  disposition  in  regard  to  their  dwelling-place. 
Some  nations  are  extremely  attached  to  their  country, 
while  others  are  readily  induced  to  migrate.  Some  tribes 
wander  about  without  fixed  habitations,  while  others  have 
a  settled  home.  Mountaineers  are  commonly  much  attach- 
ed to  their  native  soil,  and  those  of  them  who  visit  capitals 
or  foreign  countries,  seem  chiefly  led  by  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing money  enough  to  return  home,  and  buy  a  little  pro- 
perty, even  though  the  land  should  be  dearer  there  than 
elsewhere.    I  therefore  invite  the  phrenologists,  who  have 
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an  opportunity  of  visitiug  various  nations  particularly  fond 
of  their  country,  to  examine  the  development  of  the  organ 
marked  No.  III.,  and  situated  immediately  above  Philo* 
progenitiveness.  In  all  civilized  nations  some  individuals 
have  a  great  predilection  for  residing  in  the  countrj%  If 
professional  pursuite  oblige  them  to  live  in  town^  their  en* 
dcavour  is  to  collect  a  fortune  as  sjieedily  as  possible,  that 
ihey  may  indulge  their  leading  propensity*  I  have  exa- 
mined the  heads  of  several  individuals  of  this  description, 
and  found  the  parts  in  question  much  developed/'' — Pftre- 
noloffy^  p,  126.  The  function,  however,  is  stated  by  htm  as 
only  conjectural  From  a  number  of  observations,  the  fa- 
cidty  appears  to  m©  to  have  a  more  extensive  sphere  of  ac- 
tion than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Dr  Spurzueim. 

Si>me  persons  possess  a  natural  consciousness  of  every 
thing  that  goes  on  in  their  own  minds,  in  which  power  others 
aeem  to  be  remarkably  deficient.  The  former  can  detain 
their  feelings  and  ideas,  and  deliberately  examine  their 
cliaructer  and  consistency ;  the  latter  cannot  do  this ;  their 
minds  are  like  the  surface  of  a  mirror,  on  which  each 
feeling  and  thought  appears  like  the  shadow  of  a  mov- 
ing object,  mjiking  »  momeTifary  impreicifiion,  and  passing 
away.  They  experience  great  difficulty  in  detaining  their 
emotions  and  ideas,  so  as  to  examine  and  compare  them ; 
andt  in  consequence,  are  little  capable  of  taking  systematic 
^^ewft  of  any  subject^  and  of  concentrating  their  powers  to 
bear  on  one  puinl.  I  have  observed  this  orgiui  to  be  laigc 
in  the  former  and  small  in  the  latten 

It  in  ditHcuIt  to  describe  in  words  tlie  manner  of  a  man's 
mind;  but  the  diflFeronce  in  manifestation  is  so  great  be- 
tween those  in  whom  thia  organ  is  small,  and  those  in 
wlM»m  it  is  large,  that,  if  once  comprehended,  it  will  al- 
ways  be  recognised.  In  conversing  with  some  individuals, 
wo  find  them  fall  naturally  into  a  connected  train  of 
thinking;  cither  dwelling  on  a  subject  which  interests 
thdiB,  till  they  have  placed  it  clearly  before  the  mind,  or 
fMusiiig   naturally   and   gracefuUy   t<»  a  connected  topi«F. 
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Such  persona  uniformly  Lave  this  organ  large^  We  meet 
with  othersy  who,  in  Bimilar  circumstances,  nerer  pursue 
ono  idea  for  two  consecutive  seconds,  who  shift  from  topic 
to  topic,  witliout  regard  to  natural  connexion,  and  Icav^ 
no  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  listener ;  and  this 
Imppens  even  with  individuals  in  whom  reflection  is  not 
deficient;  hut  this  organ  is  in  such  persons  uniformly 
small  I  liave  met  a  military  officer,  with  Locality  and  Con* 
centrativeness  both  large,  who  declared  that  he  liked  the 
stirring  and  difluse  life  of  a  soldier,  while  engaged  in  active 
operations ;  but  that  when  the  army  lialted,  he  was  equally 
pleased,  and  found  equal  facility  in  concentrating  his  mind 
to  reading,  writing,  or  business,  and  was  not  annoyed  l^ 
that  dissipation  of  intellect  of  which  many  of  his  brother- 
officers  complained.  On  the  other  hand,  a  gentleman  lired 
to  the  profession  of  the  law,  who  has  this  organ  rather  de- 
ficient, declares  that  the  effort  of  concentrated  thinking  is 
to  him  painful,  although  he  has  excellent  Comparison, 
Causality,  and  Language* 

The  question  occurs,  \^Taat  is  the  primitive  feeling  which 
gives  rise  to  tiiesc  phenwnena  ?  The  first  idea  that  led  mc 
to  the  conclusion,  that  it  Ik  tbe  tendency  to  rnnrentrate  the 
mind  withui  itself,  and  to  direct  its  powers  in  a  combined 
effort  to  one  object,  was  suggested  by  a  lady,  who  had  re- 
marked this  quality  in  indi\dduals  in  whom  the  organ  was 
large.  The  Reverend  David  Welsh  and  Dr  Hoppe  of 
Copenhagen,  having  been  informed  of  these  views,  unknown 
to  each  other,  communicated  to  me  the  inference,  that  the 
faculty  gives  a  tendency  to  dwell  in  a  place,  or  on  feelings 
and  ideas,  for  a  length  of  time,  till  all,  or  the  majority,  > 
the  other  faculties  are  satisfied  ui  regard  to  them*  Both 
of  these  plu^enologists  acquiesce  in  the  nitmifes  tat  ions  beiu|M 
such  us  1  have  described  them,  when  the  organ  is  large  > 
small.  An  excellent  letter  on  this  subject  appeared  in  tlie 
Phrenological  JouiTial,  vol  iiu  p.  193,  from  the  i>en  of  «ii| 
anonymous  author,  luid  contains  many  vahiablo  remarks^ 
on  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  faculty,  mid  I  a\ail  myself 
of  it  with  pleaRure*     Tlie  folloi^nng  are  extracts* 
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4«  4  if  ^^  eonsider  the  iiumau  mind,'  saye  Mr  Hitms  m 
lib  Dissertation  an  the  Passioiis,  *  we  shall  observe  that, 
witli  regard  to  tlie  passions,  it  is  not  like  a  wind-ingtro- 
ment  of  music,  wliicb,  in  running  over  all  the  notes,  im- 
mediately loses  the  sound  when  the  breath  ceases ;  but  r^ 
Iher  resembles  a  string-^instrument,  where,  after  each 
stroke,  the  >dbratione  still  retain  some  sound,  wiiich  gra- 
dually and  insensibly  decays/  From  this  lie  infers,  that 
when  an  object,  which  occasions  a  variety  of  emotions,  ii 
presented  to  the  mind,  each  impulse  will  not  produce  a 
clear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  but  tlie  one  passion  will 
always  be  mixed  and  confounded  witli  the  other.  In  Ids  ob- 
servations on  the  laws  of  the  suggesting  piiueiple,  Dr  Thomas 
BEOWiT  remarks  the  same  fact,  of  permanence  or  co-exist- 
enoe,  aa  taking  place  in  our  mental  conceptions  in  general, 
when  associated  with  the  interest  of  any  mental  emotion.  *  I 
look  at  a  volun^e  on  my  table,'  says  he,  ^  it  recalls  to  me  tlio 
friend  from  whom  I  received  it, — ^tlie  remembrancjc  of  him 
suggests  to  me  the  conception  of  his  family, — of  an  evon- 
iDg  which  I  spent  with  them, — and  of  various  subjects  of 
o«tr  oanversatiotL  Yet  the  conception  of  my  friend  may 
oentiJiue,  mingled  indeed  with  various  conceptions,  as  they 
rise  successively,  but  still  co-existing  with  them  */  Dr 
BuowN  proceeds,  with  the  felicity  and  ingenuity  which  so 
gnuKnUy  distinguish  Ids  ^Titings,  to  explain  how  this  co^ 
mialfltioo  of  ideas  gives  us  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  with 
siendiness  a  mental  design  or  plan  of  thought.  liis  words 
camioi  be  abridged  without  doing  injustice  to  his  meaning. 
*  Wlien  we  sit  down,*  he  says,  *  to  study  a  pai-ticular 
subject,  wo  must  have  a  certain  conception,  though  proba* 
bly  a  dim  and  shadowy  one,  of  the  subject  itself.  To  study 
tt,  however,  is  not  to  have  that  conception  alone,  but  to 
Iiave  successively  various  conceptions,  its  relations  to  which 
we  endeavour  to  trace.  The  conception  of  our  particidar 
subject,  therefore,  must,  in  the  very  first  stiige  of  our  pro- 
gcesS|  suggest  some  other  conception,     Dut  tlus   second 
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suggestioRi  if  it  alone  were  present,  having  various  tela- 
tiOOii  o(  its  own,  BB  well  as  its  relation  to  the  subject  which 
suggested  it,  would  probably  excite  a  third  conception, 
which  had  no  reference  to  the  original  subject^ — and  this 
third  a  fourth^ — and  thus  a  whole  series,  all  equally  unre- 
lated to  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study.  It  would 
hence  seem  impossible  to  think  of  the  same  subject  even  for 
a  single  minute.  Yet  we  Icnow  that  the  fact  is  ver)'  differ- 
ent, and  that  we  oft^n  occupy  whole  hours  in  this  manner, 
without  any  remarkable  deviation  from  our  original  design. 
Innumerable  conceptions,  indeed,  arise  during  this  time, 
but  all  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  the  subject,  by 
the  continued  conception  of  which  tliey  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  suggested ;  and  if  it  be  allowed  that  the 
conception  of  a  particular  subject  both  su^ests  trains  of 
conceptions,  and  continues  to  exist  together  with  the  con- 
ceptions which  it  has  suggested,  every  tiling  for  which  I 
contend  in  the  present  case  is  implied  in  the  admission/ 

**  I  apprehend,"  says  the  writer  in  the  Journal,  ",  that 
this  principle  suggests  the  true  metaphysical  theoiy.  If  we 
conceive  that  tlte  simple  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  give 
duration  or  fixity  to  whatever  conceptions  or  emotions  oc- 
cupy the  mind,  the  various  operations  ascribed  to  Couceii- 
trativeness  will  Row  from  that  function  as  from  an  elemen- 
tary priiiciple.  In  Mr  Co>fBE*s  work  lately  publislied  *,  the 
*■  primitive  feeling,'  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of 
Ckmcentrativeness,  is  said  to  be,  *  the  tendency  to  concen- 
trate the  mind  within  itself,  and  to  direct  its  jwwers  in  a 
combined  effort  to  one  object/  Tliis,  however,  may  be 
considered  rather  as  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
(mwer,  than  a  statement  of  the  primriry  element  to  which 
its  phenomena  may  bo  traced.  If  wo  attend  to  what  pa«sei$ 
in  our  minds  when  wo  endeavour  to  concentrate  our 
thoughts  upon  a  subject,  we  shall  find  that  we  do  not  st^ 
tempt  any  direct  coercion  on  our  different  faculties,  but 
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simply  endeavour  to  seize  upon  the  object  of  tlioiight,  aucl 
keep  it  steadily  before  the  mind*  We  tire  all  occasionally 
conscious  of  ineffectual  efforts  of  attention  ;  if  we  examine 
what  we  do  on  guch  occasions,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists 
in  ma  attempt  to  think  of  some  subject  which  is,  for  the 
moment,  less  attractive  than  some  other  objects  wliieh  are 
the  causes  of  distraction.  An  effective  concentration  of 
the  faculties  takes  place  only  when  the  original  leading 
conceptions  are  of  themselves  powerful  and  permanent; 
and  the  concentration  will  be  found,  consequently,  to  be 
meet  perfect  when  there  is  least  effort  to  produce  it.  We 
are  eensihle  of  this  on  occa^ons  which  may  be  either  j>aln^ 
ful  or  pleasant ;  when  a  subject,  associated  with  strong  emo- 
tion, has  taken  {K>B&cs8ion  of  the  mind ;  and  when  we  find 
ourKelves  incapable  of  banishing  from  our  thoughts,  even 
though  very  desirous  of  doing  so,  the  train  of  conceptions 
which  has  so  strongly  concentrated  our  powers  upon  itself, 
•ad  continues  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  sustained  and  per- 
Iiape  distressing  activity.  We  speak  of  our  minds  having 
Uie  command  of  our  ideas.  This  may  be  correct  enough 
in  popular  language;  but,  philosophically  speaking,  our 
ideas  cammand  our  minds.  And  even  in  those  cases  which 
appear  most  like  exceptions  to  this  principle,  it  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  tliat  it  is  merely  one  class  of  ideas 
aasmuing  the  predominance  over  another.  When  we  vo- 
limtarily  change  our  train  of  thought,  or  endeavour  to  con- 
eentraio  omr  minds  upon  a  subject,  the  process  is  one  in 
wtiich,  under  an  impression  of  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  attending  to  tbe  particular  subject,  we  pass  from  the 
tniiti  of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  ende^ivour  to  reach,  by  the 
Slid  of  our  associations,  the  subject  which  we  wish  to  study* 
Almost  every  individual  is  capable  of  this  single  effort,  and 
be  may  repeat  it  again.  But  that  uninterrupted  suMtaining 
of  the  attention  so  given,  which  constitutes  Concent  rati  vo* 
liens,  depends  on  a  quality  distinct  from  efforts  of  atten- 
tioo,— ^  quality  most  strongly  marked  where  least  effort  is 
neecssaryf—^and  thai  is  simply   the    property  which  this 
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mental  power  pooaeBflee  of  giving  continuance  to  tboughfs 
mid  feelings  when  tliey  have  sprung  up  in  the  mind,  Thk 
property  appears  to  exist  in  different  degrees  in  different 
minds ;  to  which,  of  course,  tlie  diversity  in  the  manifesta- 
tions of  Concentrativeness,  with  which  we  are  so  oflten  pre- 
sent ed,  is  to  be  mainly  attributed* 

<'  It  is  not  difficult  to  sec  in  what  way  this  property  of 
^permanence  operates  in  producing  the  various  peculiarities  of 
a  concentrative  turn  of  mind.  It  is  a  law  of  thought  which 
all  systems  of  mental  philosophy  recognise,  although  they 
may  explain  it  differently,  that  a  conception  or  feeling, 
when  present  to  the  mind,  naturally  acts  in  calling  up 
other  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  same  class.  Ideas  of 
Causality  call  forth  other  ideas  of  Causality ;  emotions  of 
Benevolence  or  Destructiveness  are  followed  by  trains  of 
conceptions  associated  by  symjmthy  with  tlie  previous  men- 
tal state,  If,  then,  one  predominating  conception  or  feeling 
he  held  before  the  mind  by  the  force  of  a  strong  Concen- 
trativeness,  the  mental  action  just  described  wiD  of  neces- 
sity be  greatly  enhanced.  The  secondary  conceptions  ^vill 
re-act  upon  the  original,  increasing  the  intensity  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  adding  to  the  excitement  of  the  mind*  A 
more  extensive  range  of  ideas,  all  bearing  the  same  kin* 
dred  cliaracter,  will  thus  be  brought  into  ^aew ;  and  while 
the  intellect,  seizing  from  a  distance  tho  point  to  bo  pur- 
sued, arranges  its  materials  on  such  a  plan  as  is  best  adapts 
ed  to  attain  it,  it  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for  execut- 
ing the  design  with  greater  strength  of  conception,  or,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  may  require,  with  a  tone  of  more 
powerful  emotion.  The  effect  of  this  concentration  natu- 
rally extends  to  the  active  powers  in  cases  where  their  co- 
operation is  necessary ;  the  associated  volitions  flow  more 
readily  along  with  tlie  mciital  train,  and  i»ar(icipatc  in  the 
harmony  of  all  the  otlier  faculties, 

"  In  perfect  consistenry  with  tliis  view,  we  find  that  any 
circumstance  which  gi%  es  permanence  to  an  emotion  inde* 
prudently  of  Concentrativeness,  produces  the  same  effect* 
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Tho  continued  presence  of  a  cause  of  provocalioii  will  ex- 
cilia  DeittruetiveneBS  to  a  greater  excess  of  passion*  Large 
Cautiousnese,  along  with  deficient  Hoi>e,  will  give  a  per- 
maneut  tinge  to  all  the  mental  feelings ;  and,  when  excited 
by  disease,  may  so  completely  fiU  the  mind  with  their 
gloomy  suggegtiouB,  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  every 
idcji  of  a  brighter  complexion.  Every  sentiment,  whatever 
its  character  may  be,  casts  its  own  peculiar  light  over  the 
mental  prospects ;  and  the  objects  beheld  reflect  that  light 
alone  to  the  mind«  wliether  it  be  the  splendoinr  of  our  more 
bright  and  joyous  feelings,  or  the  fiercer  glow  of  the  de- 
i^tructive  passions,  or  the  sombre  illumination  of  a  more 
melancholy  mood. 

**  It  occurs  to  mo  tliat  the  amount  of  this  |>owerj  in  the 
composition  of  intellectual  character,  has  not  been  fully 
'  estimated  by  phrenologista.  Independently  of  Phrenology 
altogether,  tlic  varieties  of  mental  constitution  cannot,  I 
think,  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  by  sup|>osing 
that  Concentrativeness  is  an  original  element  of  mind,  vary<- 
ing  in  force  in  different  individuals.  In  connecting  thia 
power  with  the  cerebral  organ,  phrenologists  have  pro- 
ceeded upon  experience ;  and  so  far  as  jxiy  limited  observa- 
tion has  gone,  I  have  been  gratified  by  the  remarkable  coin- 
cidences which  it  has  presented  between  fact  and  this  part 
of  Uie  system.  The  following  remarks  have  been  suggested 
by  observation,  and  are  not  merely  speculative  j  but,  at  the 

^Bame  time,  they  are  submitted,  to  be  set  aside  or  confirmed 
aa  to  their  phrenological  acciu*aey  by  the  more  extensive 
observations  of  our  veteran  phrenologists. 
■**  What  is  the  result  of  extreme  defect  in  this  organ  I  have 
Bad  no  opportunity  of  knowing.  Deficiency,  in  the  more 
ordinary  degrees,  discovers  itself  in  different  ways,  accord- 
ing to  its  combination  with  other  faculties*  In  some  indi- 
PTiduals  it  produces  an  indisposition  to  settle  into  any  re- 
gular plan  of  lilc ;  or,  if  tliis  has  been  controlled  by  eir- 
cumjitances  and  other  faculties,  there  may  still  be  seen  a 
want  of  method,  forethought,  and  continuity,  in  the  vari- 
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ous  concerns  of  intercourse  or  bufioness.  The  indiTidnal 
does  not  appear  like  one  driying  constantly  towards  a  pai^ 
ticolar  object ;  his  mind  takes  its  direction  from  shifituig  rir- 
cumstances;  and  if  other  faculties  conspire,  he  may  be 
characterized  by  a  sort  of  careless  fitcility  or  yivacity  of 
disposition.  Should  these  appearances  be  restrained  by 
large  Cautiousness  and  Firmness,  while  the  reflecting  or- 
gans at  the  same  time  are  full,  the  manifestations  of  the  de- 
ficiency will  be  considerably  different.  There  may  be  a 
propensity  to  reason,  and  possibly  to  deal  in  abstract  spe- 
culation ;  while  the  individual  will  exhibit,  in  his  attempts 
at  argument,  a  degree  of  cloudiness  and  ambiguity  of  con- 
ception, which  evidently  results  from  an  incapacity  of  hold-' 
ing  up  distinctly  before  his  mental  vision  the  subject  of 
thought. 

<^  We  occasionally  find  persons  with  large  reflecting  or- 
gans, whom  we  arc  surprised  to  observe  little  ^ven  to  sus- 
tained reasoning  or  philosophical  speculation.  The  writer 
has  noticed  some  such,  with  Causality  and  Wit  both  large, 
while  he  has  had  reason  eitlier  to  know  or  to  suspect,  that 
the  organ  of  Conceiitrativeness  was  considerably  deficient. 
The  intellectual  perceptions  of  such  appeared  to  be  strong 
and  rapid,  and  possessed  the  momentary  brilliancy  imparted 
by  Ideality,  or  the  energy  derived  from  a  large  Combative- 
ness.  But  the  mental  action  was  never  sustained;  the 
energy  ceased  when  its  impression  had  just  been  felt  by  the 
auditor ;  and  the  decisions  of  Causality  and  Wit  were  never 
prolonged  into  a  train  of  connected  argument.  They  came 
to  their  conclusions  by  judgments,  and  not  by  ratiocina- 
tion. Whatever  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  or  two,  they 
perceived,  and  often  with  much  perspicacity  and  origina- 
lity ;  but  they  failed  in  every  thing  requiring  the  investi- 
gation of  abstract  principles  or  logical  deduction.  They 
excelled  in  whatever  admitted  of  succession  and  variety  of 
remark,  but  were  unsuccessful  where  a  single  point  was  to 
be  kept  in  view,  and  carried  by  argument.  They  were 
better  orators  than  writers,  and  more  powerful  still  in  con- 
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,  ilimi  in  prolonged  oratory.  It  miglii  be  that  they 
iTjpieil  well  in  conversationiil  controver»y;  but  thk  was 
bacaofio  the  Bucc^slxe  rc^plies  of  the  de1>ate  broke  the  rea- 
iMiIiig  into  sti'iis,  if  I  may  say  so,  and  alwaj-B  praeent^d  a 
fmw  point  for  unmediate  judgment. — ^All  ihi^  appears  to 
ho  the  natural  consequence  of  a  deficient  Concentrative* 
ttiis*  We  must  observe,  however,  that  such  a  mind,  when 
iti  ISM!altie9  are  under  the  influence  of  strong  excilementf 
laay  exhibit  a  degree  of  nnity  and  suatainedness  of  thought 
hsyond  irhat  is  usual  to  it  at  other  moments ; — hat  this 
would  prove  nothing  against  an  actual  deficiency  in  Con- 
coilrativeness.  All  possess  tlie  quality  in  some  degree, 
aid,  of  course^  on  oocanoiis  of  greater  excitement,  ita 
porwer  will  be  augmented.  And  still  it  may  be  said,  that 
tf  great  Coacentrativenesg  were  placed  in  the  same  eir- 
€%mmUmDi&if  its  manifestations  would  be  still  more  re- 
laarkable. 

•*  Fall  or  large  Concent rativcness  gives  rise  to  other  de- 
«miti4ina  of  intellectual  character.  We  may  occasionally 
chuirve  a  class  of  persons,  who,  with  the  intellectual  or- 
gmfig  rather  poorly  developed,  arc  notwithstanding  great 
AabUers  in  arguraetit.  They  are  a  gpecies  of  Lilliputian 
gladtatora,  who  are  perpetually  skirmishing  and  hair- split- 
fSsig  with  nil  alxxut  them  in  behalf  of  certain  favourite  opt* 
Ui  the  merits  of  wMch  few,  alas  !  are  sensible  but 
This  is  the  extreme  case,  but  various  raodifi- 
of  it  will  be  found.  The  probability  is,  tliat  in  all 
■aefa  th«  faculty  of  Concentrativeness  is  full;  it  maybe 
•eeti^  indeed^  in  the  natural  language  of  their  looks  and 
giwUirca :  along  with  this,  Causality  will  be  discovered  to 
he  reUtively  the  largieat  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  al- 
though absolutely  small.  Their  reasonings  are  distin- 
guislicd  by  two  qualities.  The  first  of  these  is  a  deficiency 
•f  itraigth  and  breailth  in  the  conceptions  which  compose 
theiai  to  that  their  track  is  something  like  the  lines  of  na* 
vigalofB'  courses  in  the  charts,  remarkable  for  nothing  but 
its  eootinuuiisneas.     The  second  is,  that  they  take  no  com- 
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preheneive  Biirvey  of  the  general  priiicijilcs  which  bcj 
u{Km  a  question  ;  but  having  tlte  power  of  seeing  and  diti  * 
sectiug  that  which  la  immc<liate1y  before  them,  they  work 
onward  by  the  help  of  certain  little  formuloe,  now  right, 
and  now  wrong,  till  they  strike  upon  Rome  palpable  absur- 
dity, some  contradiction  to  more  general  principles  or  more 
extensive  analogies-  When  sucli  individuals  are  compared 
with  persoDfi  of  the  former  ehisB,  who  have  large  Causality, 
and  yet  do  not  reason,  an  apparent  contradiction  h  pr^ 
Bented  to  the  phrenological  account  of  Causality,  as  a  fito^^l 
culty  which  disposes  to  metaphysics,  and  *  gives  the  pep^^ 
ception  of  logical  consequences  in  argument/  The  con* 
tradiction  vanishes  when  we  connect  two  powers  together 
nec06fiary  to  reasoning,  Tlie  Causality  of  every  one 
rbcise  mind  is  somid,  is  capable  of  perceiving  the  relation 
between  a  cause  and  its  effect,  or  between  simple  premises 
and  a  conclnsion.  If  Concentrativeness  be  added,  which 
gives  the  power  of  keeping  the  subject  of  thought  steadily 
before  the  mind,  there  will  be  a  capacity  for  pursuing  sucti 
a  connected  series  of  judgments  as  constitutes  reasoning. 
.  In  matliematieal  reasoning,  where  every  term  has  a  defi- 
nite extension,  Uie  above  power  will  be  sufficient  for  form- 
ing sound  conclusions.  But,  in  the  investigation  of  moral 
subjects,^  there  is  required  a  comprehensive  conception  of 
the  various  relations  of  each  term  or  principle  employed  in 
our  deductions ;  and  tins  appears  to  be  the  property  of  a 
largo  Causality  in  conjunction  with  the  knowing  organs ; 
— the  former  giving  a  powerful  memory  for  relations  pre- 
viously discovered,  and  the  latter  supplyLug  the  materials 
on  which  the  decisions  of  Causality  are  founded.  In  both 
of  these,  such  reasoners  as  we  speak  of  arc  deficient ;  and 
hence  tlicir  speculations  want  the  elements  both  of  strength 
and  comprehensiveness  of  thought. 

When  full  Concentrativeness  is  joined  to  laj^e  Causality 
and  Individuality,  the  power  of  pliilosophy  and  reasoning 
appears  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  mind  is  at  once  pos* 
sessed  of  hurge  intellectual  resources,  and  is  capable  of 
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nuikiiig  tilt*  incmi  of  tliQiu  by  its  power  of  collecting  it^  con- 
cttptiiins  into  a  strong  mental  picture,  mid  conveying  them 
with  tbe  full  force  of  h  sustained  representation  to  the 
QiitidR  of  others.  The  effects  of  a  large  Causality  are  just 
the  reverse  of  lhiM*e  we  attributed  to  a  gmalL  The  intel- 
lectual picture  is  enlarged  in  it.s  dimensions^  is  more  com- 
pletely filletl  up  with  related  conceptions,  and  has  its  lines 
more  strongly  drawn ;  and,  along  with  this,  there  is  a 
llMire  comprehensive  view  of  the  multiplied  connexions 
which  the  subject  of  thought  has  with  other  remoter 
tniUiB/' 

The  styles  of  TACrTus  and  Gbattan  appear  to  me  high- 
ly oharacterized  by  Coneentrati%'eness,  while  that  of  Du- 
GALD  Stewart  is  so  only  in  a  moderate  degree-  The  qua- 
lity is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  poetry  of  Thomas 
CAAfFBELL  and  C  a  ABBE  than  in  tJiat  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
It  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  tlie  late  Dr  Thomas 
Bbown,  who  names  it  a  '*  Comprehensive  Energy,''  and  it 
abiMUidB  in  his  own  writings. 

Il  has  been  objected,  that  concentration  in  style  is,  in 
many  instances,  the  result  of  Libour  and  condensation,  and 
in  this  I  agree ;  but  before  an  author  will  bestow  pains  in 
communicating  this  quality  to  his  compositions,  he  must 
hmre  a  relish  for  it  himself;  and  this,  according  to  my  no- 
tton,  IS  inspired  by  t]u3  organ  in  question.  The  object  of 
tijs  eocertions  is  to  bring  his  style  up  i^  a  state  which  pleases 
Ilia  0ini  faculties ;  and  if  tho  organ  be  small,  he  will  not 
find  pleanure  in  concentration  either  of  feeling  or  thought. 

It  haa  been  said,  that  Individuality  and  Eventuality, 
when  large,  produce  the  efiects  licrc  attributed  to  Concen- 
trattrenoss ;  but  I  am  acquainted  with  a  literary  gentleman 
in  whom  these  organs  arc  large,  and  Concentrativeness  de- 
ficient, and  who  manifests  great  knowledge  of  facts  and 
details,  combined  ivith  deficiency  in  the  power  of  keeping 
them  continuously  before  his  own  mind,  so  as  to  discover 
their  relative  bearings  and  applications.     On  the  other  hand, 
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I  am  acquainted  wiUi  a  philoBophical  aiitlior,  wlio 
large  Concentrativeuess  with  deficient  Eventuality,  and 
who  complahis  of  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  acfiulring 
knowledge  of  detxiile,  who  requires  to  write  down  instantly 
the  results  of  his  reading  and  obfierrations,  and  whose 
knowledge  exists  in  his  portfolio  more  than  in  hie  brain, 
but  who,  in  reproducing  liis  knowledge  as  an  author,  labours 
incessantly  till  he  has  discovered  its  natural  relations,  and 
gires  it  forth  in  the  most  concentrated  and  sj^stematic  fomi. 
When  Comparison  and  Causality  are  large  in  combination 
with  large  Concentrativencss,  there  is  a  tendency  to  syste- 
matize knowledge :  when  the  latter  is  deficient  this  is  not  felt; 
tmd  I  regard  one  element  in  a  systematic  mind  to  be  the 
power  of  giving  continuousness  to  feelings  and  ideas,  there- 
by enabling  the  intellect  to  contemplate  the  relations  sub- 
sisting among  them. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  faculty,  an  individual 

^may  have  great  liking  for  a  particular  pursuit,  BoUmy,  for 
example,  or  Phrenology,  if  he  possess  the  comhiuatiou  of  ^ 
faculties  which  takes  pleasure  in  it;  and  he  may  pursue  it 
with  ardour,  and  nevertheless  be  deficient  in  Concenti'ative- 

'  nesB,  I  know  such  persons,  but  all  of  them  make  efibrts, 
collect  knowledge,  or  communicate  ideas,  without  taking 

^  a  comprehensive  and  concentrated  view  of  the  objects  and 
relations  about  which  they  treat,  Dr  Spitrzheim,  how- 
OTor,  objects  to  my  ideas,  and  states,  that  his  experience  is 
in  contradiction  to  them.  Facts  alone  must  determine  b^ 
tween  us*  At  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  nothing 
in  the  notions  of  Dr  Spurzheim  concerning  Inhabitive- 
ncss,  inconsistent  with  the  more  extensive  \iew8  now  taken 
of  the  functions  of  this  faculty. 

It  has  been  objected  by  him,  that  **  Concentrativeneas 
cannot  jKissibly  be  a  primitive  facult^^,  since  it  can  neither 
aM  alone,  nor  appear  diseased  singly;  and  since  its  very 
existence  only  becomes  apparent  by  the  prc^sence  of  otber 
powers  directed  to  one  object/'  There  are  various  facul- 
ties which  cannot  act  alone :  thus,  Firmness  presupjHises 
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aclivity  of  other  powers,  we  persevere  in  passioD,  in 
love,  in  hate,  ambition,  or  in  study;  but  cannot  well  per* 
severe  in  mere  abetraet  perseveraneo :  Cautiousness  causes 
Its  to  fear ;  but  we  always  fear  something,  wliich  depends  on 
other  faculties,  and  rarely  eyperionee  abstract  fear  itself. 
Coficeutrativeness,  therefore,  is  not  singular  in  not  acting 
alone. 

Ab  to  diaease  of  Concentrativeness,  this  organ  appears 
to  suffer  in  those  lunatics  whose  attention  is  immoveably 
fixed  on  some  internal  impression,  and  who  remain  absorb* 
ed  in  silent  and  profound  ^mcdi tuition,  insensible  alike  to 
the  threats  and  caresses  of  those  around  them,  and  to  the 
affecta  of  external  objects*  They  differ  from  ordinary  mo- 
nomaniacs in  this,  that  the  latter,  with  certain  unsound 
feelings  or  intellectual  perceptions,  or  with  unsound  asso- 
ciatious  on  the  presentment  of  certain  external  objects  can 
still  direct  their  attention  to  other  feelings  or  ideas,  and 
oonearniug  them  can  hold  rational  conversation*  The  state 
aitributed  to  diseased  Concentrativcness,  must  be  dis> 
also  from  one  for  whicli  it  has  been  sometimes 
mistuken,  viz.  dtmaUia^  approaching  to  idiocy,  in  which  a 
fixed  look  and  silent  calmness  appear,  not  from  inteimal 
nadilatioUf  but  from  utter  insensibility  to  stimuli.  In  dia* 
asae  of  Concentrativeness,  the  patient  possesses  intense 
oanaciottsness,  and,  when  cured,  is  able  to  give  an  account 
of  all  tliat  passed  in  liis  mind  during  the  mahidy ;  in  de- 
flicalia,  the  period  of  the  disease  forms  a  blank  in  existence, 
the  individual  recollecting  nothing,  Dr  A,  CoftrsE,  to  wliom 
1  owe  these  observations,  states,  that  he  has  heard  Esj^ut* 
ROL9  in  iiis  lectures  at  the  Salpetriere,  speak  of  cases  such 
as  llM^se  now  described ;  and  he  has  seen  examples  which 
provad  theaeouracy  of  his  lu^count  of  tliem,  although,  ow-' 
iog  to  llio  Auiolion  not  having  been  cUscovcred  at  the  time, 
be  did  not  observe  the  condition  of  this  particular  organ. 
I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  in  whom  the  organ  is 
ln^^  and  who,  while  labouring  under  a  nervous  affection, 
iiaarlriali  Cautioui»ncss  and  Conscientiousness  were  diseased, 
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cxjiericnced  a  feeling  as  if  tlie  power  of  roneontrRting  liL*i 
mind  were  about  to  leavo  himj  and  who  need  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  preserve  it.  He  directed  his  attention  to  an  object, 
frequently  a  spire  at  the  end  of  a  long  street,  and  resolute- 
ly maintainetl  it  itnmoveably  Bxed  there  for  a  eonRiderable 
length  of  time,  excluding  M  other  ideas  from  his  mind« 
The  consequeuce  was,  that  in  his  tlien  weak  state,  a  dis- 
eased fixity  of  raiud  ensued,  in  which  feelingn  and  idea«s 
stood  as  it  were  bound  np  and  immoveable,  and  therc^d^ter 
a  state  in  which  every  impressiou  and  emotion  was  floating 
and  fickle  like  images  in  water.  He  was  then  uuaequiiint^ 
ed  ^vith  Phrenology,  but  knows  it  now,  and  expresses  bi« 
conviction  tliat  the  cireumstanees  detailed  were  probably 
referable  to  a  diseased  aflfection  of  the  organ  in  tpiestton. 

Dr  Spurzheim  objeets  farther,  tjiat  *^  no  one,  in  eoueen- 
trating  bis  mind»  and  directing  his  powers  to  one  object^ 
exfiibits  gestures  and  motions  indicating  activity  in  the  back 
part  of  the  liead  ;  the  whole  of  the  natural  language  shewsi 
that  concentration  takes  place  in  the  forehead,"  Witli  the 
greatest  deference  to  Dr  Spdrzeieim's  superior  skill  and 
accuracy,  I  Uike  t)»e  liberty  of  stating,  that,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  tliosc  persons  who  really  possess  thr 
>  power  of  concentration,  ivhile  preparing  Ut  make  a  jKiwer- 
fill  and  combined  exertion  of  all  their  powers,  naturally 
draw  the  head  and  body  backwards  in  the  line  of  thiw  organ* 
The  author  of  Waverley  dcKcribeK  this  as  the  attitude  of 
concentrated  internal  thinking.  Preachers  and  adviicate^ 
in  whom  it  is  large,  while  speaking  with  animation,  move 
the  head  in  the  line  of  Concentrativeness  and  Individuality, 
or  straight  backwards  and  straight  forwards  When  Com- 
Itativeness  predominates  over  Concentrativeness  in  a  plead- 
er, he  draws  his  hea4l  Imckwfirds  and  to  the  side,  in  the  line 
of  Combativeness,  and  advances  it  in  a  corresponding  di- 
rection. 

'*  This  organ,*'  continues  T>r  Spurzheim,  *'  is  also  com* 
inonly  larger  in  women  than  lu  men,  and  I  leave  every  one 
tu  decide  upon  the  sex  wbich  supports  the  more  clo^  and 
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vigoraus  iiltetitiotK''  In  Scotland,  and  I  may  almost  say 
in  England)  although  my  observatioiiH  there  lutvc  been  less 
cileiMire»  litis  is  not  the  case ;  tlie  development  being  larger 
ife  men  in  general  tlian  in  women.  **  It  is  moreover,"  says 
be,  **  hirger  in  Negroefi  and  in  the  Celtic  tribes  than  in 
Um9  Teuloaic  races ;  in  the  French,  for  iuetanee,  it  is  lai^er 
dflui  111  the  Oemians.  The  national  character  of  these  na- 
Ijotts  not  only  docs  not  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr  Combe, 
imi  in  iti  direct  contradiction  to  it/'  From  this  and  some 
other  objections  of  Dr  Spurziieim,  wliich  I  pass  over  with- 
eal  e^Miiisient,  I  am  convinced  tliat  he  has  not  correctly ap- 
indietided  the  quality  of  mind  which  I  desigTiate  by  Con- 
tiCOlnUhreiiess.  This  must,  no  doubt,  be  my  fault;  but  it 
aflurds  a  good  reason  for  not  prolonging  disputation.  So 
iir  aa  iny  knowledge  of  French  literature  extends,  it  is  not 
aiatlced  by  deficiency  of  Concentrativeness,  The  intellec* 
Coal  rsnge  of  the  French  is  limited,  but  no  nation  attains 
ta  greater  perfection  within  the  sphere  whicli  their  faculties 
lie  calculate*!  to  reach :  they  write  the  best  elementary 
wiriLK  on  science  of  any  people  of  Europe ;  and  to  this 
CoQCieiilraliveiiess  is  essential.  They  bring  their  powers  to 
har  ill  it  regulated  manner  on  the  j>oint  under  considera- 
doiit  and  present  it  clearly  and  delinitely  to  the  understand- 
m§^  The  Germans  liave  more  iK)wcrful  reflecting  facidties 
tlno  the  French,  and  also  greater  [)erseverance ;  but,  if  I 
mxy  jodge  from  the  limited  knowledge  of  their  literature 
which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  they  appear  inferior  to 
tltemin  Concentrativenoss.  They  introduce  more  frequently 
dtraoeoud  idi'as  and  feelings,  and  do  not  arrive  at  so  neat 
md  complete  a  whole  in  their  compositions. 

In  regard  to  the  tendency  to  "  Inhabitiveness,"  I  con- 
cAve  that  concentration  of  mind  is  favourable  to  this  ten- 
ieaeyt  and  tlmt  men  and  animals,  whose  faculties  are  more 
iooeeillnited,  have  the  greatest  inclination  to  remain  in 
oae  phoe;  beaides,  animals  which  brousc  on  rocks,  and 
vUeh  place  their  nests  in  high  and  difficult  situations,  or 
hf  liie  banks  of  rapid  rivers^  would  require  for  their  well- 
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being  mid  comfort  just  sucli  a  faculty  as  this,  wliich  should 
cnahlo  them  to  maintaia  their  positioti  witli  eBse,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  for  their  food  and  safety.     The 
jica^le,  which  loves  to  soar  aloft,  re([uires  certain  faculties 
IJo  be  exerted  to  maintain  his  equilibrium^  while  at  the  same 
jtimo  his  eye  darts  at  once  over  a  great  expanse  ^'  through 
[the  azure  deep  of  air,"  to  discern  his  prey  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.     There  are  farther  required  a  concentration 
and  simultaneous  action  of  numerous  faculties  in  the  stoop 
which  he  makes  upon  the  prey  itself,  and  in  pouncing  at 
4>nce  upon  tl»e  bird  or  lamb  which  he  has  selected  for  liis 
Lvietim.     Something  of  the  same  kind  is  required  in  the 
I jirater-fowl,  whose  cradle  is  the  deep,  in  diving  for  his  food 
[through  the  waters.     The  co-operation  of  all  his  powers 
must  be  requii-ed  to  keep  him  in  that  situation,  and  at  the 
same  time  enable  him  to  secure  what  he  wishes  for  food, 
(and  avoid  his  numerous  enemies.     In  this  way  I  conceive 
that  the  new  functions  attributed  to  this  organ  do  not  su- 
persede the  old,  nor  imply  any  incorrectness  in  the  obser- 
vations which  led  Dr  Spurzheim  to  conjecture  its  uses; 
%i  the  same  time  tliere  may  be  a  modification  in  the  faculty 
elf  in  dii!erent  species  of  animals,  which  may  determine 
[>me  to  high  and  some  to  low  situations ;   while  in  man  it 
may  be  a  more  general  Ikculty,  without  determining  to  a 
-I'esidence  of  any  particular  kind. 

The  strongest  expression  of  this  faculty  which  I  have 

observed  is  in  rope-dancers.     Tiieir  countenances  shew  m 

•eat  internal  effort  of  mental  concentration,  watching  and 

^dtfOCtiug  tlie  slightest  motions  of  the  body ;  and  in  the 

linad  of  DucRow,  of  which  the  Phrenological  Society  has 

a  cast,  the  organ  is  very  large.     He  manifests  the  fiumlty 

I  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  leading  object  of  these  diseossionB  is  to  enable  the 
ader  to  form  an  idea  of  the  mental  quality,  if  it  be  such, 
itended  to  be  designated  by  Concentrativeness,  so  that  he 
may  he  able  to  decide  on  the  function  of  the  organ  by  his 
own    observations*      It  acts   along  with   the   feelings   Hi_ 
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otU  aa  with  ibe  intellect,  and  prolongs  cmo4ion&  Ab* 
atrni^  mMoing  b  not  admitted  in  Phrenology  ag  proof 
m  farour  of  any  organ  or  ^ulty ;  and  I  have  ohe^^ad 
ftaly  by  loading  the  mind  insensihiy  to  adopt  a  oooeliiauni 
Ar  or  againict  particular  ideas,  it  produces  a  tendency  to 
A  support  for  opinions  rather  than  truth,  and  therehj 
'  t  the  progfcae  of  accurate  inTe^tigation* — The  iimo- 
I  ia  stated  bs  only  probable,  and  stands  open  for  further 
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rTnis  organ  is  sitiiatcd  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  edge 
of  tlie  parietal  bone,  on  each  ride  of  ConeentratiireKieeB, 
Ugher  up  than  PhiloprogenitiveYieas,  and  juat  above  the 
kaihiiuidal  tuture.  When  very  large,  two  annular  protu^ 
IwBmcai  win  be  ofaaenred  there;  or  a  general  fulnees,  if  the 
■iigliboftrtng  organs  T>e  hrge ;  when  smail,  that  pert  of  the 
head  ia  narrow  or  depreaBed* 

Dr  Gall  was  requested  to  mould  for  his  collection  the 
liead  af  a  lady,  who  was  described  to  him  aa  a  model  of 
liiepdehip»  He  did  so,  more  through  complaiaaneet  than 
m  asqiaetation  of  making  any  dtgeoverj.  In  examining  the 
head,  he  found  two  large  prominences^  in  the  form  of  a 
iigment  of  a  circle,  on  tlie  sides  of  the  organ  of  Philopro- 
geaitiTeneiui.  These  prominences,  which  he  had  not  pre- 
vioosly  abserve<I,  were  symmetrical,  and  nkanifeetly  formed 
hjr  part  of  the  brain ;  and  he  therefore  concluded,  that  they 
organK;  but  the  question  wa^  what  are  their 
f?  He  inquired  at  the  friends  of  tbo  lady  con- 
her  dispositions  and  talents,  and  also  obtained  her 
ewn  opiaiCMi  of  the  feelings  and  capacities  wliich  slic  most 
stroo^y  poaaened.  All  the  information  concurred  in  re- 
ppd  lo  Ibe  &et,  that  she  was  distinguished  by  inviolable 
ailacbiBint  t^  ber  friends.  Although  at  different  periods 
rf  bar  Ufa,  bar  fortune  had  undergone  great  changes,  and 
9«caaions  she  bad  pa^i^d  from  poverty  to  riches;, 
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Jicr  alfection  for  her  former  friends  was  never  forgotten. 
Tlie  idea  uaturully  prcFcntcd  itself,  that  the  disposition  ta 
attachment  might  be  connected  with  a  particular  part  of 
ilie  brain.     Tliis  inference  acquired  greater  probability  from 

I  the  circumstance,  that  the  prominences  on  tlie  head  of  this 
tidy  were  placed  immediately  above  the  org;aii  of  sexual 
love,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  that  of  the  love  of  children,  and 
that  the  three  feelings  have  obviously  some  analogy  to  each 
other.     Many  subeequent  obsei-vations  confirmed  this  con- 

[  jecture,  and  the  oi^gan  lias  long  been  regarded  as  esta- 
blished* 

Tlic  faculty  gives  the  inetinctive  tendency  to  attaebmcntt 

,  and  causes  us  to  experience  the  greatest  delight  in  a  return 
of  atTection.  Those  in  whom  it  is  large,  feel  an  involuntary 
impulse  to  embrace,  and  cling  to  any  object  which  is  capa- 

I  Ue  of  experiencing  fondness.      It  g^ves  ardour  and  a  firm 

I  grasp  to  the  sliake  witli  the  hand.  In  boys,  it  frequently 
displays  itself  by  attachment  to  dogs,  rabbits,  birds,  horsosi 
or  other  animals.  In  girls,  it  adds  fondness  to  the  embraoes 
bestowed  upon  the  doll.  The  feelings  whicli  it  inspires 
abound  in  the  |K>etry  of  Moore.  He  beautifully  describes 
its  cflbcts  in  the  loUowing  lines : 

'*  The  heart,  like  a  tendril  accustomed  to  ding, 
Lei  it  grow  where  it  will  caniiol  flourish  alone ; 
But  will  lean  to  the  neai'est  and  loveliest  lliiijg, 
It  can  twine  with  itself,  and  make^  closely  its  own/' 

It  also  inspires  the  verse, 

"  The  heart  that  loves  tnilj,  love  never  forgets, 
But  as  Ituly  loves  on  to  the  close ; 
As  the  sun-floiver  turns  to  ber  god  as  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  turned  when  he  rose.''' 

The  old  Scotch  ballad,  "  There's  nae  hick  about  the 
hause,"  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  this  faculty. 

The  organ  is  generally  larger,  and  the  faculty  ijtrongcr, 

J  in  women  than  in  men ;  and  the  extreme  constancy  with 

which,  in  general,   they  adhere  to  the  objects  of  their  at* 

tachmcnt  may  hv  ;ifiiiHH(rfl  to  this  faculty.     **  Man  boasts 
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of  his  capacity  for  friendship, **  says  Mr  Sconv  "  and  false* 
ly  speake  of  iU  joys  as  the  purest  of  all  human  enjoymeiite. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  heart  of  feeling,  confiding,  generous 
woman,  that  fnendsliip  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  fubiegB  of 
perfection.  It  was  part  of  the  doom  pronounced  u{)on  her 
at  the  falJ,  that  '  her  desire  should  be  to  her  husband,  and 
that  he  sliould  rule  over  her ;'  and,  conformably  to  the  first 
clause  in  this  sentence,  we  find  Adhesiveness  to  be,  in  gene- 
nd,  far  more  powerful  in  the  woman  than  in  the  man. 
The  most  generous  and  friendly  man  is  selfigh  in  compari- 
son with  woman.  There  is  no  friend  like  a  loving  and  af- 
fectionate wife.  Man  may  love,  but  it  is  always  with  a  re^ 
and  with  a  view  to  his  own  gratification ;  but  when 
a  woman  bestows  her  love,  she  does  it  with  her  heart  and 

il." — Phrm.  Jmim>  vol,  ii*  p<  280. 

Wen  in  the  most  degraded  criminals,  this  faculty  some- 
times manifests  itself  with  a  fervour  and  constancy  of  af- 
fection worthy  of  a  better  fate.     Mary  Macinnes,  cxecut- 

in  Edinburgh  for  murder,  had  gained  the  affection  of  a 
m  whose  name  need  not  here  he  mentioned ;  and  her 
uttachment  to  him  continued  strong  in  death,  and  assumed 
even  a  romantic  appearance  in  the  last  moments  of  her 
mortal  careen  He  had  sent  her  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
having  bis  name  written  in  one  corner,  and  also  half  an 
cn^nge,  with  a  desire  tliat  she  would  eat  the  hitter  on  the 
i96aflold,  ill  token  of  their  mutual  affection,  he  having  eaten 
tlie  other  half  the  preceding  morning  at  the  corresponding 
liour.  She  held  the  comer  of  the  napkin  in  her  mouth  al- 
niO^  alt  the  night  preceding  her  execution,  and  even  on 
Uia  fteafftild.  When  seated  on  the  drop,  the  turnkey  gave 
bcr  the  half  orange.  She  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and,  with- 
out the  least  symptom  of  fear,  «aid,  '*  Tell  him  (the  object 
of  her  attachment)  that  I  die  perfectly  siitisfied  that  he  has 
done  all  in  his  power  for  my  life,  and  that  I  cat  the  orange 
an  be  desired  me.  May  God  bless  him.  Say  to  him  that 
It  is  ray  dying  request  that  he  may  take  care  of  drink  and 
had  company,  and  be  $urc  ntxex  to  be  late  out  at  night," 
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She  seemed  to  forget  eternity  in  the  ardour  of  her  attach- 
ment to  earth.  The  organ  is  very  large  in  the  cagt  of  her 
head. — Phren.  Trans,  p.  370. 

This  great  proneness  to,  and  ardour  in,  attachment  oo 
the  part  of  the  female  sex^  render  tliose  men  doubly  guiltyi 
who,  on  the  false  hypothesis  that  aflfeetion  readily  and  warm* 
ly  bestowed,  maybe  ligiitly  withdrawn  and  directed  to  an- 
other, sport  with  this  beautiful  trait  of  female  nature,  and 
gain  the  affections  of  women,  to  betray  their  honour,  or 
gratify  a  silly  vanity  by  being  loved. 

There  is  a  great  difference  among  individuals  in  regard 
to  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  Some  men  have  many  ac- 
quaintances but  no  friends ;  while  others  remain  attached 
to  certain  individuals  during  every  change  of  circumstances, 
and  do  not  readily  enlarge  the  circle  of  their  intimates. 
When  the  organ  is  large^  great  delight  is  felt  in  friendship 
and  attachment,  the  idea  of  distant  friends  often  presents 
itself,  and  the  glow  of  affection  rushes  into  the  mind,  with 
all  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  a  jiassion.  Those  iu  whom 
it  is  small  care  little  for  friendship ;  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind,  is  their  maxim.  We  frequently  see  individuals  of 
Tcry  different  characters  and  genius,  lastingly  attached  to 
each  other.  This  faculty,  strong  in  both,  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  bond  of  union.  They  perhaps  feel  many  points  of 
repulsion,  and  are  not  happy  if  too  long  and  too  closely 
united ;  but  still,  on  being  separated,  they  experience  a  long- 
ing for  each  other's  society,  which  makes  tliem  forget  mmd 
forgive  every  thing  to  obtain  its  gratification.  Tliere  are 
husbands  and  wives  who  cannot  live  together,  and  yet  who 
become  miserable  when  long  6e|>arated.  I  conceive  this  ti> 
arise  from  large  Adhesiveness  in  boUi,  combined  with 
other  faculties  in  each,  which  do  not  harmonize. 
This  faculty  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  Benevolence* 

^for  many  persons  arc  prone  to  attachment  who  are  not  gene- 
rous.    It,  however,  has  a  more  extensive  ioBueucethau  the 

iproduction  of  friendship  among  individtmls,  and  ap]>ear6  to 
jive  rise  to  the  instinctive  tendency  to  congregate,  whoiioc 
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ndety  has  origiiiatcd.     Man  Lb  created  obvioiiBly  with  a 

mw  to  the  social  state.     His  feelings  of  benevolence,  love 

vf  praim  and  justice,  require  society  for  tlieir  objects,  as 

laadi  as  the  ^        ■-■h  rc^juires  food  to  enable  it  to  perform 

^^llw  pgocais  oi    i.^.   Lion ;  and  nature,  by  means  of  this  fa* 

^■hiltft  seems  to  give  the  instinctive  tendency  to  associate, 

^mhf  mmMB  of  which  the  whole  powers  of  the  mind  may  find 

^wttfm  far  exercise.     If  this  view  be  correct,  deficiency  in 

dw  0iffm  mil  be  essential  to  an  anchorite  or  hermit. 

Sonus  of  the  lower  animals  poBsess  this  propensity  as  well 

as  man  :   It  is  remarknhly  strong  in  the  dog ;  and  horses 

and  oxca  sometimes  become  sick  and  pine,  when  deprived 

rf  aecostomed  companions.      "  It  is  to  he  observed,  how- 

aays  Dr  Spub2heim,  '^  that  the  instinct  of  being  at- 

for  life,  and  that  of  living  in  society,  are  not  mere 

of  energy,  so  that  a  lower  degree  produces  attach- 

1  for  life,  and  a  higher  degree  for  society.     For  there  arc 

which  live  in  society  without  being  attached  for  life  ; 

ia  the  buU^  the  dog,  cock,  &c. ;  others  live  in  society,  and 

in  Guniljff  as  starlings,  ravens,  crows,  &c« ;  others  again  are 

for  life  without  living  in  society,   as   the  fox, 

,**  &c*     The  instinct,  therefore,  of  living  in  soeictv, 

maJk  that  of  lining  in  family,  are  modificatknis  of  the  faculty 

hi  i|iiflst30a ;  jtist  as  smell,  although  the  same  sense  in  lier- 

Mtcfoas  and  carnivorous  animals,  is  modified  in  the  former 

to  lake  eognixaucc  of  vegetable  substuices,  and  in  the  lat- 

leff  of  llie  animal  fibre  and  effluvia.     ^  Man  belongs  to  the 

which  are  social  and  attached  for  life ;  society  and 

are  consequently  effects  not  of  human  reflection, 

hoi  0£ma  original  decree  of  naiurcJ' —Spur zfieims  Phyinog, 

Sgti,  p*  200|  and  Pkrtmlogtj^  p.  152. 

^B    Br  Qaul  does  not  coincide  in  the  opinion  that  attach* 

^K|iiit  for  life  in  man  and  animals  results  from  this  organ. 

^^^Bpp^^duiB  to  him,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  natural  his- 

ioty  extends,  that,  in  all  species  where  both  the  male  and 

rpmale  concur  in  rearing  the  young,  marriage  for  life  ex- 

tsis ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  unaided  female 
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is  sufficient  to  tliis  end,  tlie  connection  is  tcmijorary.  At 
the  same  time,  he  speaks  with  much  reserve  on  the  sub- 
ject)  and  is  not  prepared  to  decide,  whether  there  is  a  se- 
parate organ  for  attachment  for  life,— whether  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  combination  of  several  organs,  or  a  modiiicatiou 
of  Adhesiveness* — VoL  lii,  p.  485. 

Excessive  energy  of  this  faculty  produces  extreme  re- 
gret at  the  loss  of  friends,  or  at  lea^  ing  oui*  couutry.  Nosf- 
talgia  is  supposed  to  result  from  dise^ise  of  the  organ, 

Mr  Stewart  *  and  Dr  Thomas  Brown  f,  admit  this 
tendency  as  a  primitive  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  concur 
in  general  with  the  views  of  the  pln*enologist8  in  regard 
to  it* 

J,  J,  Rousseau  founds  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Origin 
of  the  Ine<piality  of  Ranks,  which  obtained  tlie  prize  from 
the  Academy  of  Dijon,  on  the  non-existence  of  such  a  pro- 
pensity in  tbe  human  mind*  He  views  man  in  Ms  natural 
state,  as  an  is^olated  and  wandering  animal,  satisfying  his 
hunger  by  the  cliase,  or  by  the  fruit  of  the  forest,  and 
quenching  his  thirst  at  the  spring  or  the  brook,  and  having 
no  more  need  or  desire  of  society  with  his  kind,  than  the 
eagle  or  tlic  wolf.  He  conceives,  tliat  the  individual  who 
drst  enclosed  a  spot  of  ground  and  called  it  mine,  and  wha 
first  cajoled  his  fellow  men  to  settle  around  him  and  sissist 
hhn  hi  his  projects,  was  the  author  of  all  the  evil  \Wth 
which  human  nature  is  now  'afflicted.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written  in  answer  to  this  absiu'd  lucubration ; 
but  I  submit,  that  Phrenologj',  by  shewing  that  those  w^ho 
have  this  i>art  of  the  brain  large,  are  iuspired  with  an  in- 
stinctive tendency  to  attachment  and  society,  afibrds  a 
brief  and  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  hypothesis. 

The  organ  is  established. 


•  Outlines,  p.  87. 
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TliiM  organ  k  fiittiatiHl  at  I  he  |K)steric>r-iiilVrior  :ui^Ii*  (»!' 
the  parietal  bone* 

Dr  Gall  gives  tlie  fol lowing  arcount  of  itfl  dWovery* 
Al\i3r  he  had  abaiidoned  all  the  metaphysical  HyHtcnmof  iht^ 
miiul,  and  ix-ronie  anxious  Ui  dlwover  the  primitive  [>r«* 
pettititieg  of  butnaa  uattire,  by  means  of  observation.  He 
collected  in  his  house  a  unmber  of  individuals  of  the  lower 
cbi>afti*s  of  society,  following  diflTercnt  occupations,  cftacli- 
dri%*ers9  scnaiits,  &c,  AiYer  acquiring  their  contidence, 
mid  €li%i|Kming  Uicm  to  sincerity,  hy  giving  them  wine  and 
money,  he  drew  them  into  conversation  about  each  other*s 
quidttJCii,  good  and  had,  and  particularly  almut  the  striking 
clijiracteribiies  in  the  dis[»osiliun  of  each.  In  the  portniits 
whiefa  they  drew  of  each  other,  they  paid  particular  atten- 
lioti  to  those  who  everywhere  provoked  quarrels  and  dis- 
pute*; they  also  distuiguislied  individmds  of  a  psunfic  dis- 
pocitkm,  and  spoke  of  them  with  contempt,  calling  them 
poltroons,  Dr  Gall  bcciune  curious  to  discover,  whe- 
ther the  besids  of  the  bravoes  whom  they  described  dif- 
fered in  any  respect  from  those  of  the  pacific  individuals. 
He  ranged  tiiem  on  opposite  sides,  and  foujid,  that  those  who 
dcliglited  in  r|uarrels  had  that  part  of  the  head  immediately 
behind,  and  a  little  aliove  the  eaiv  much  larger  than  the 
olhem. 

He  observes;,  that  there  could  be  here  no  question  about 
tlie  influence  cd*  cflucation,  and  that  tills  prominent  feature 
ID  the  character  of  each  could  never  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances*  Men  in  the  rank  to 
which  they  belonged,  abandon  themselves  without  reserve 
to  Uie  impulse  of  their  natural  dispositions. 

The  spectacle  of  fighting  animals  was,  at  that  time,  still 
existing  at  Vienna*  An  indix'idual  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment was  so  cjrtremely  intrepid,  that  he  frequently 
preeeuted  himself  in  the  arena  quite  alone,  to  siietaixi  the 
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combat  agiiinst  a  wild  boar,  or  a  bull.     In  Ins  head,  the 

I  organ  was  found  to  be  very  large.     Dr  Gall  next  examin- 

I  ed  the  heads  of  several  of  his  fellow  stiulentfj,  who  had 

[1>een  banished  from  Universities  for  exciting  contentions, 

I  and  continually  engaging  in  duels.     In  them  also  the  or- 

Igan  was  large.     In  the  course  of  his  researclies,  he  met 

with  a  young  lady  who  had  repeatedly  disguised  herself  in 

male  attire,  and  maintained  battles  with  the  other  sex ; 

[ttiid  in  her,  also,  the  organ  was  large.     On  the  other  hand, 

[be  examined  the  head>s  of  individuak,  who  were  equally 

remarkable  for  want  of  courage,  and  in  them  the  organ 

was  small.     Tlie  heads  of  the  courageous  persons  varied 

[in  every  otlier  point,  but  resembled  each  other  in  being 

large  in  this  part.     Equal  diiFerences  were  found  in  the 

I  other  jiarts  of  the  Iteads  of  tlie  timidf  when  compared  with 

I  each  other,  but  all  were  small  at  Combativenesg. 

This  faculty  has  fallen  under  the  hish  of  ridicule,  and  it 
I  baa  been  objected,  that  the  Creator  cannot  have  implanted 
[in  the  mind  a  faculty  for  fighting.    The  objectors,  however, 
[  have  been  equally  slmllow  in  learning,  as  in  observation  of 
lliuman  nature*     The  profoundest  metaphysicians  admit  h» 
existence,  and  the  most  esteemed  authors   describe  its  in* 
[floefice  and  operations.       The  character  of  Uncle  Tody, 
las  drawn  by  Sterne,  is  in  general  true  to  nature,  and  it 
f is  a  personification  of  the  combative  propensity,  combined 
with  great  Benevolence  and  Integrity.     *'  If,"  says  Uncle 
[Toby,  **  when  I  was  a  school-boy,  I  could  not  Iiear  a 
[drum  beat  but  my  heart  beat  with  it,  was  it  my  fault  ?  Did 
I  plant  the  proj)ensity  there  ?  Did  I  sound  the  alarm  with- 
in, or  nature  ?"     He  proceeds  to  justify  himBelt  against  the 
I  charge  of  cruelty  supposed  to  be  implied  in  a  passion  for 
the  battle  field.     ^^  Did  any  one  of  you,"  he  oontiiniMid, 
**  shed  more  tears  for  Hector  ?  And  when  King  Priam 
came  to  tlie  camp  to  beg  hii  body,  and  returned  weeping 
llOGk  to  Trny  without  it, — you  kjiow,  brother,  I  could  not 
m  my  diimcr.     Did  that  bespeak  me  cruel  i*  or,  because, 
lather  Shakpv,  my  blood  Aew  out  into  the  camp,  and 
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my  ticart  panted  for  war,  Was  it  a  proof  tliat  it  could  uot 
acho  for  the  distress  of  war  too  ?' 

Tacitus,  in  liis  history  of  the  war  by  Vespasian  against 
ViTELLfUS,  mentions,  that,  **  Even  women  chose  to  enter 
the  capital  and  abide  the  siege*  Amongst  tliese,  the  most 
eignal  of  all  was  Verulaka  Geacilia,  a  lady,  who  followed 
oeither  cliildrcn  nor  kindred,  nor  relations,  but  followed 
only  the  war/*— Lib.  iii.  "  Courage,"  says  Dr  Johnsox, 
^  is  a  quality  so  necessary  for  maint^dning  virtue,  that  it  is 
altraya  respected,  even  when  it  is  associated  with  vice.'* 

Mr  Stewart  and  Dr  Reid  admit  tliis  propensity,  iinder 
the  name  of  "  sudden  resentment  ;*'  and  Dr  Thomas  Bkown 
gives  an  accurate  and  beautifnl  description  of  it,  under  the 
name  of  *'  instant  anger,"  *'  There  is  a  prindple  in  onr 
wmdj"  rays  he,  *'  which  is  to  us  like  a  constant  protector f 
which  may  slumber  indeed,  but  which  slumbers  only  at 
IMIIOMW  when  its  vigilance  would  he  useless,  which  awakes 
at  the  first  appearance  of  unjust  intention,  and  which  be- 
comes more  watchful  and  more  vigorous  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  of  the  attack  which  it  has  to  dread.  Wliat 
•boilld  we  think  of  the  pro^4dence  of  nature,  if,  when  ag- 
gtmrntm  was  threatened  against  the  weak  and  unarmed,  at 
a  distance  from  the  aid  of  otliers,  there  were  instantly  and 
Qtiiformly,  by  the  inter^'cntion  of  some  wonder-working 
fowtff  to  nisli  into  the  hand  of  the  defenceless,  a  sword  or 
odier  weajMjn  of  defence  ?  and  yet  this  would  be  but  a 
(eeUe  aasuitance,  if  compared  with  that  which  we  receive 
from  Uidse  simple  emotions  wliicli  heaven  has  caused  to 
rnshy  Ra  it  were,  into  our  mind,  for  repelling  every  attack." 
—Vol.  ill.  p.  324.  This  emotion  is  exactly  the  plireuolo- 
gical  propensity  of  Combativeness.  The  chief  diffcrenee 
between  Dr  Bbown*s  views  and  ours,  is,  that  lie  regardii 
it  aa  a  mere  susceptibility  of  emotion,  liable  to  be  calle<i 
into  action  when  provocation  presents  itself,  but  slumber<> 
iJig  in  quiescence  in  ordinary  circunu^tances ;  while  we 
look  upon  it  as  an  active  impulse,  exerting  an  influence 
on  the  mental  constitution,  independent  of  unjust  attack. 
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It  is  to  exproBS  tliis  active  i|iiulity,  that  ^*  Comt»utivmiess *' 
ia  used  to  designate  tlie  faculty,  in  preference  to  **  Cou-^ 
VH^e." 

CoiiibHtivencBS,  then,  i aspires  witli  counige>  and,  wlien 

projierly  directed,  is  useful  to  maintain  the  right.     On  tlai« 

aeconiit,  a  coiifiiderahle  endowment  of  it  is  indinpensalile  to 

all  greiit  and  magnanimons  characters.     Even  in  schemes 

of  charity,   or  in   phiiis  for  the  promt)  tion  of  religion  or 

learning,  opposition  will  arise,  and  Comhativcness  inspires 

itw  iK>8ses8or  with  that  instinctive  boldness  wliich  enables 

;  the  mind  to  look  undaunted  on  a  conteBt  in  virtue's  cause, 

i  and  to  meet  it  without  shrinking.     Were  the  organ  very 

deficient  in  the  promoters  of  such  schemes,  they  would  he 

I  liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  coDtention,  and  baffled  in  all 

\  their  exertions.      I  conceive  Mrs  Fry  would  require  no 

I  email  CombativcncBs  to  give  her  courage  to  undertake  the 
reformation  of  Newgate-  Without  it,  her  mind  could  not 
have  felt  that  Iwldness  to  encounter  diflicuUy,  which  must 
have  preceded  the  resolution  to  undertake  so  great  an  en- 

Iterprise.  Howard,  the  pliilanthropiBt,  adso  must  have 
sup|>orted  by  it  in  the  i>crils  he  voluntarily  undertook 
iHisiting  tlic  dungeons  of  Europe.  Indeed,  I  have  ob- 
served tliat  the  most  actively  ^benevolent  individuals  ol* 
both  sexes,  those  who,  in  person,  minister  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  face  poverty  and  vice  in  their  deepest  haunts, 
to  relieve  and  correct  thera,  have  this  organ  fully  develofied* 

iLuTUER  and  Knox  must  liave  required  a  large  portion  of  it, 
to  enable  them  to  perform  the  services  which  they  rendered 
to  Chi-istendom* 

The  organ  is  large  in  valiant  warriors.     In  the  skulls  of 

^Kiug  Robert  Bruce,  and  General  Wurmser,  who  de- 
fended Mantua  against  Buonaparte,  it  is  exceedingly  con- 
ipicuous.     The  figures,  at  the  top  of  next  page,  represent 

IWurmser's  skull  contrasted  at  this  organ  with  the  skull 
of  a  Ceylonese  boy,  in  whom  it  is  smalt 
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la  feiulal  timoa,  great  CotubadTeims  wis  more  esBentkl 
lo  m  Iwidtr  Htmn  it  is  in  modem  warfare.     Richjlbd  C<£ua 
OS  Lion,  Batrcc  and  Wallace,  could  conunajid  the  fierce 
whogn  iivKj  led  to  the  field  only  by  iiqmior  per- 
;  aodf  indeed,  hope  of  victory  was  Ibeii  fbirad' 
id  «liiefiy  on  tlie  dexterity  with  which   the  chief  could 
«idd  iifai  sword*     In  modem  warfare^  comprehennTeiieK 
if  iolalloct  u  more  rcquiiite  in  a  General ;  but  etill  Com- 
JaHiWif  ia  n  TEltnble  element  in  hia  constitnUoo.     Na* 
^^^k*0L£o>*  difittngiiished  accurately  between  these  two  <|i£a- 
^B[|fa^Mjje  deaerihaa  Ney  and  Murat  aa  men  in  whom 
^^HHHm  eourage    predominated  over  judgment ;    and 
Motioea  their  axeellence  in  leading  an  attack,  or  a  charge 
61  earalry,  combined  with  their  incapacity  for  great  af- 
tam^     Tbfi  most  perfect  military  commander,  be  aaya,  is 
famed  wh«n  courage  and  judgment  are  in  wqudibno  ; — tn 
pbreQaiogical  language,  when  the  organs  of  Combativeness^ 
Seminient,  and  ReflcctioD,  are  in  jutt  proportion. 
Thia  fiMndty  is  of  great  ger\ice  to  an  advocate :  it  fur- 
with   the  spirit  of  contention,  and  causes  his 
to  rise  in  proportion  as  he  is  opposed. 
It  iospiras  antbors  with  the  love  of  battles.     HoifER  and 
Sr  Walter   Scott  are  filed  with   more  than  commou 
V  when  describing  the  fight,  the  slaughter,  and  the 
of  victory.     From  this  sympathy  of  historians,  ora- 
lim  and  poets,  with  deeds  of  arms,  warriors  are  too  incon- 
•Uitaldy  elevated   into   heroes   and   thus   the   trade   of 
Wtehary  b  fostered  and  rendered  glorious,  uHth  small  refe- 
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rence  to  the  merits  of  the  qtiarrel.  Phrenology,  hy  ro- 
Tealing  the  true  eourcc  of  tlie  passion  for  war,  \i^ill,  it  is 
to  bo  hoped,  one  day  direct  the  puhlic  sentiment,  to  mark 
with  its  highest  disapprohation  every  manifestation  of  this 
faculty  that  is  not  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  tlien  we  shall 
have  fewer  battles  and  iaflictions  of  misery  on  mankind. 

When  too  energetic  and  ill  directed,  it  produces  the 
worst  results.  It  then  inspires  with  the  love  of  conten- 
tion for  its  own  sake.  In  private  society  it  produces  the 
controversial  opponent,  who  will  wrangle  and  oontitl 
every  point,  and  **  though  vanquished,  %vho  will  argue 
Btill/'  When  thus  energetic  and  active,  and  not  directed 
by  Conscientiousness,  it  becomes  a  great  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  the  domestic  circle :  Contradiction  is  then  a  grati- 
fication, and  the  hours  that  ought  to  he  dedicated  to  pupe 
and  peaceful  enjoyment  are  embittered  by  strife.  On  tbe 
great  field  of  the  world,  its  abuses  lead  to  quarrels,  and, 
when  combined  with  Destnictivenees,  to  bloodshed  aod 
tlevastation.  In  all  ages,  countless  thousands  have  thronged 
round  the  standard  raised  fur  war,  with  an  ardour  and  ala- 
erity  which  shewed  that  they  experienced  pleasure  in  tlMi 
€)ccupation. 

Persons  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  and  not  directed  bjr 
superior  sentiments,  are  animated  with  an  instinctive  tmmA- 
cncy  ti»  oppose  every  measure,  sentiment,  and  doctrine,  ad- 
vocated by  others  ;  and  they  frequently  impose  opon  them- 
selves, so  far  as  to  mistake  tliis  disposition  for  an  aeute 
spirit  of  philosophising  prompting  them  to  greater  Tigottr  isT 
investigation  than  other  men.  Bayle,  the  author  of  the 
Historical  Dictionary,  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  this 
constitution ;  for,  in  writing,  his  general  rule  was  to  take  the 
side  in  opposition  to  every  one  else ;  and  heuce  it  has  boon 
iwuirlied,  that  the  way  to  make  him  write  usefnlly,  waele 
flUBidi  him  only  when  he  was  in  the  right,  for  lie  woi&UI 
then  combat  in  favour  of  truth  with  all  the  energy  of  a 
powerful  mind.  William  Cobbet  mentions,  that,  in  luB 
youth,  the  rattle  of  the  drum  inviting  him  to  war  was  en» 
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ttoiliiig  mufdc  to  his  ears,  and  that  he  ardently  became  a 
In  hifi  matarer  years,  the  comlmtive  propensity 
to  glow  with  equal  vivacity  in  hia  mind,  although 
in  a  different  direction*  By  speech  and  UTiting  he 
contends  ia  favour  of  every  opinion  that  is  intereeting 
lor  the  day.  To  Combativeness  is  probably  owing  no 
oittll  poTiian  of  that  boldness  which  even  his  enemies  can- 
not detty  him  to  poesess* 

Tbe  organ  is  large  also  in  persons  who  have  murdered 
finm  ibe  inipaW  of  the  moment,  rather  than  from  cool  de» 
design.  The  casts  of  Haggart  and  Mary  Mao 
we  lacamples  in  point*  Tlie  organ  is  largo  also  in 
of  Charibs'  skulls,  a  tribe  remai'kable  for  the 
i  of  their  coui-age.  Dr  Spurzhefm  mentions,  that 
tkeeMeoi  artists  have  represented  this  organ  large  in  Uieir 
llileee  of  gladiators.  The  practice  of  that  art,  as  a1$«>  the 
friee-fights  of  England,  have  for  their  object  the  gratilica- 
o€  tlilp  propensity* 

I  the  organ  is  very  large  and  active,  it  gives  a  hard 

I  sound  to  the  ^oice,  as  if  every  word  contained  a 

Mndemr  Do  Stael  informs  us,  that  Buonaparte's 

sttmed  tills  kind  of  intonation  when  he  was  angry  ; 

i  1  liave  observed  similar  manifestations  in  individuals, 

I  knew  to  possess  this  part  of  the  brain  largely  de- 


Wben  the  organ  is  small,  the  individual  experiences  great 

4fifteii]|y  in  resisting  attacks ;  nor  is  ho  able  to  make  his 

wmf  m  petlis  where  he  must  invade  the  prejudices  or  en- 

the  hostility  of  others.    Excessively  timid  children 

iiUy  deficient  in  this  organ  and  possess  a  large 

Cofttioyiiaeos ;  tlieir  heads  resembling  tbe  figure  of  the  Cey- 

\ammt  boy  on  p.  16K     I  conceive  the  extreme  diffidence 

ttlembiimMsment  of  Cowpek  the  poet,  to  have  arisen  from 

iiaeh  a  ootnbination  ;  and  in  his  verses  he  loathes  war  with  a 

4e^  abhorrence.     Deficiency  of  Combativeness,  however, 

ibea  not  produce  ft^ir ;    for  this  m  a  |H>8itive  emotion,  of- 

tm  «f  greiit  vivacity,  which  cannot  originate  from  a  mcro 

Joti  of  an  op(K)site  quulitv* 

l2 
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CombativenesB  is  generally  more  developed  in  mcit  tlulw 
ill  women ;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  is  eometimes  large.  If  it 
"predoiniiiates,  it  gives  a  bold  and  forward  air  to  the  fe- 
male ;  and  when  a  child  she  would  probably  be  dietiugiiisli- 
ed  as  a  romp. 

When  the  organ  is  large,  and  exeited  by  strong  potations, 
an  excessive  tendency  to  f|uarrel  and  fight  is  the  conse- 
quence. Hence  Home  individuals,  in  whom  it  is  great,  but 
whose  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  are  capable  of  re^ 
fitraining  it  when  sober,  appear,  when  inebriated,  to  be  of  ft 
different  nature,  and  extremely  combative,  Tlie  organ  10 
liable  also  to  excessive  excitation  through  disease.  Pf  NSL 
gives  several  examples  of  monomania  clearly  referable  t» 
this  organ.  A  maniac,**  says  he,  "  naturally  peaceful  and 
ffentle  in  dis|>osition,  appeared  inspii-ed  by  the  demon  of 
malice  during  the  fit.  He  was  theu  in  an  unceasingly 
mischievous  activity.  He  locked  up  his  companions  in 
their  cells,  provoked  and  struck  them,  and  at  evcrj^  word 
raised  some  new  quarrel  and  fighting."  Another  ludi^ndual, 
who,  during  his  lucid  intervals,  was  mild,  obliging,  re^ 
served,  and  even  timid  in  his  manners,  became,  during  the 
fit,  highly  audacious,  "  and  experienced  the  most  violent 
propensity  to  provoke  those  who  approached  him,  to  irri- 
tate and  fight  them,  avec  mdrance:''  On  visiting  London 
Bedlam  iu  1824^  1  examined  the  head  of  a  male  patient, 
and  pronounced  Combativeness  and  Destructiveness  to  he 
uncommonly  large.  I  was  desired  to  look  at  his  hands. 
They  were  fastened  to  rings  in  an  iron  girdle  round  his 
waist.  Ho  had  committed  murder  in  an  access  of  fury, 
and  was  liable  to  relapses,  in  which  he  manifested  them 
propensities  with  inordinate  vehemence. 

This  organ  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals;  but  there 
are  great  differences  among  them  in  respect  to  its  energy. 
Riibbtts,  for  instance,  are  more  courageous  than  hares;  and 
one  dog  looks  incessantly  for  an  opportunity  of  fighting, 
while  another  always  flies  from  the  combat.  The  bulUdog 
forms  a  contrast  in  this  propensity  to  the  greyhound ;  and  tlie 
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r  farmer  is  mucli  larger  betw  xt  and  behind  the 
lliau  the  latter.     ^^  Tliis  also  is  an  unfailing  sign  to 
if  a  horse  he  shy  and  timid,  or  bold  and  sure. 
Thm  m^me  difference  is  ab^erved  in  game-coeks  and  game- 
\mut9  m  c«imp«risou  witli  domestic  fowls.     Horse  jockeys, 
Uki  tboee  who  are  fond  of  fighting  cocks,  have  long  made 
liyn  ob9er\*atia»."^ — Phynogn^  Systan^  p.  302. 
^B    The  argan  is  establli^bed, 

"        Tj 
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This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above,  and  extends  a 
little  backwards  and  forwards  from,  the  external  opening 
(  oar,  and  corresponds  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 

^  us  plate  of  the  temporal  bone.     InDr  Gall's  plates 
ids  a  few  lines  farther  back  than  in  those  given  by 
SpuftZUEiM ;  and  Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  when  it  is 
vely  lai^e,  the  whole  portion  of  the  skull  from  the 
margin  of  the  parietal  bones  to  the  ears  is  ele\^ted; 
tttat,  in  cases  of  smaller  development,  the  prominence 
confined  to  the  temporal  1)ones«     I  have  seen  examples 
boUi  kinds. 

Dr  Gaxx  gives,  in  substance,  the  following  account  of 
diJieovery  of  this  organ.  In  comparing  attentively  the 
several  of  the  lower  animals,  he  oljserved  a  clia-> 
jc  difference  betwixt  those  of  the  carnivorous  and 
gmminivoroiis  tribes.  In  graminivorous  animals,  only 
a  amuUl  jxirtion  of  the  brmn  lies  behind  the  external  open* 
to^  of  the  ear ;  while  in  the  carnivorous,  a  considerably 
larger  mass  is  situated  there.  For  a  long  time  he  merely 
communicated  these  obser^^ations  to  his  hearers,  without 
tPii|r|tig  the  least  application  of  them  to  Plirenology.  He 
9ldy  pointed  out  that,  by  inspecting  the  cranium,  even 
when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
whelber  the  animals  belong  to  the  graminivorous  or  canii* 
Tomut  genera*  It  happened,  at  length,  that  some  one  sent 
nil  of  a  parricide ;  but  he  put  it  aside,  without 
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Imagining  that  the  skdls  of  murderere  could  be  of  any 
use  to  him  in  bis  research e^.  Shortly  afterwards  he  r<^- 
ceivcd  also  the  cranium  of  a  highwayman,  wlio,  not  satis- 
fied with  robbing,  had  murdered  several  of  his  victims. 
He  placed  these  two  crania  side  by  side,  and  frequently 
examined  them.  Every  time  that  lie  did  so  he  was  struck 
with  this  circumstance,  that  although  they  differed  in  al* 
most  every  other  point,  each  of  them  presented  a  distinct 
and  con-esponding  prominence,  immediately  above  the  ex* 
temal  opening  of  the  ear.  Having  observed,  however,  the 
same  prominence  in  some  other  crania  in  hie  collection,  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  by  mere  accident  that  thc«*e  two 
parts  were  so  much  developed  in  the  skulls  of  the  mur- 
derers. It  was  only,  therefore,  after  a  considerable  time, 
that  he  began  to  reflect  tipon  the  different  conformation  of 
the  brain  in  carnivorous  and  graminivorous  animals ;  and 
then  obsei'ving  that  the  part  which  was  large  in  carnivo- 
rous animals,  was  precisely  that  which  was  so  ranch  de- 
veloped in  the  murderers,  the  question  occurred  to  him,  Is 
it  possible  that  there  can  be  any  connexion  betwixt  the 
conformation  of  brain  thus  indicated  and  the  propensity  to 
kill  ?  *<  At  first,"  says  Dr  Gall,  "  I  revolted  from  this 
idea;  but  when  my  only  business  was  to  observe,  and  to 
state  the  result  of  my  observations,  I  acknowledged  no 
other  law  than  that  of  truth."  "  Let  us  not,  therefore,** 
says  he,  "  fear  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  nature,  for  it  i» 
only  when  we  shall  have  discovered  the  hidden  springs  of 
human  actions,  tliat  we  shall  know  how  to  guide  the  con- 
duct of  men." 

The  organ  has  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule,  owing 
partly  to  Its  having  been  at  first  named  the  organ  of  Rlur- 
der,  from  having  been  found  largest  in  individuals  who 
had  suffered  death  for  this  crime.  The  propensit}^,  how- 
ever, now  designated  Destructiveness,  is  recognised  by 
many  authors  as  existing  in  the  human  mind.  Lord  Kames 
observes,  that  "  there  is  a  contrivance  of  Nature,  no  less 
Bimple  than  effectual,   wliich  engages  men  to  bear 
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diiiirfiilA698  the  fatigues  of  hunting,  and  the  uiicertaluty  of 
€i|»lare ;  and  that  is  an  ap/^He  for  hutUbig.^- — ^^  It  is  an 
iUnsirious  instance  of  pro\ddential  care,  the  adapting  tlie 
intaniAl  eonstitutioD  of  man  to  his  external  cireumstanceg. 

»'I1ie  afipelite  for  hunting,  though  among  us  little  necessary 
br  foody  is  to  this  day  remarkahle  in  young  men,  high  and 
loir,  rich  and  poor.  Natural  propenisities  may  be  rendered 
tmA  or  obscure,  but  never  arc  totally  eradicated/' — 
Hi    Sfate*e<^  b.  i* 

H  VxcEsiMus  Knox,  in  his  Essays,  gives  a  Bimllar  theoiy 
Bif  biQliUag*  The  delight  felt  in  this  sport  has  been  ascribed 
Vii>  the  excitement  of  the  cbase,  to  emulation,  and  to  the 
of  succeeding  in  our  aim ;  but  if  these  were  the 
( fiourees  of  the  enjoyment,  then  it  ought  to  be  as  plea- 
to  gallop  over  hill  and  dale,  and  leap  hedge  and  ditch, 
wkhoai  as  with  an  animal  in  chane,  and  as  agreeable  to 
dmol  at  any  object  thrown  into  the  air  as  at  a  bird.  Hits, 
jiowever,  is  not  the  case ;  unless  there  is  a  creature  to  suP- 
Iv  the  effects  of  the  hunting  and  shooting,  these  acts  afford 

tinil  UiUe  pleasure. 
I   The  feeling  is  familiar  to  poets  and  authors  who  deli- 
Mila  hfUDnii  nature.     The  description  by  Sir  Walter 
ScoTTy  of  King  Robert  Bruce  avenging  on  Cormac  Doil 
die  deaUi  of  Ax^laNi  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  Bestruc  - 


Not  so  awoke  the  King !  hin  hand 
Snatched  from  the  flame  a  knotted  bratid, 
l*he  oearest  weapon  of  his  wrath. 
With  this  he  crosijed  the  murderer*!  path. 

And  venged  jouug  Aliaii  well ! 
The  spattered  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hbsoil  on  the  half-cxtinguisbed  wowl ; 

The  miscreant  gaspM  and  felL 

1li9  iiiiiiit  author  recognii;e»  several  of  the  p]irenoh»gic2tl 
laruHieft  in  the  following  lines;  and,  in  ]mi*tiGular,  Love  of 
Approbation  and  Destructiveness :  the  latter,  however^  only 
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in  a  state  of  abuse.    The  verses  refer  to  the  battle  of  Ban- 
Bockbura: 

But  O !  amid  that  waste  of  life, 

What  Tarioua  motives  fired  the  strife  f 

The  aspiring  noble  hM  fir  fame. 

The  patriot  for  his  eoiiiilry<  diorfiii ; 

This  knight  his  youthfUl  strength  to  proves 

And  that  to  earn  his  lady*8  love  i 

Some  fought  from  tuffion  iMrsi  qf  bloody 

From  habit  some,  or  hardihood* 

But  ruffian  stem,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble,  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wild  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning  trode, 

To  that  dari:  Inn  the  grave. 

In  Reconections  of  the  Peninsula,  by  the  anthor  of 
Sketches  in  India,  the  following  passage  occurs :  *^  As  ihe 
chill  dews  of  evening  were  descending  on  our  bivouack,  a 
staiF-officer,  with  a  courier,  came  galloping  into  it,  and 
alighted  at  the  quarters  of  our  general.    It  was  soon  known 
among  us  that  a  severe  and  sanguinary  action  had  been 
fought  by  our  brother  soldiers  at  Talavera.    Disjointed 
rumours  spoke  of  a  dear-bought  field,  a  heavy  loss,  and  a 
subsequent  retreat.     I  well  remember  how  we  all  gathered 
round  our  fires  to  listen,  to  conjecture,  and  to  talk  about 
this  glorious,  but  bloody  event.    We  regretted  that  we  had 
borne  no  share  in  the  honours  of  such  a  day ;  and  we  talked 
wUh  an  undefined  pleasure  about  the  carnage.    Yes  !  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  soldiers,  and  not  they  alone,  talk  of  the 
slaughter  of  battle-fields  with  a  sensation  which  partakes 
of  pleasure  *."     I  have  observed  some  young  men  who 
possessed  good  moral  qualities,  but  whose  thoughts  ran  bar 
bitually  on  killing  and  slaughtering.    The  impulse  was  re- 
strained, but  they  confessed  that  it  would  have  given  them 
great  momentary  gratification  to  smash  and  slay.    In  them 
the  organ  was  decidedly  large. 

•  Page  39. 
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T1j4!  fouetion  of  the  faculty  in  the  human  mind,  and  ite 
ntilJty,  are  easily  dkcovered.  In  regarding  this  scene  of 
ermticm,  we  perceive  man  surrounded  by  ferocious  ani* 
Biali^  stieli  as  liana,  tigers,  bears,  and  wolves ;  which  are 
aol  only  incapable  of  being  tamed  and  put  to  use,  but 
wUdi  wnnld  be  fatal  to  him,  if  he  did  not  destroy  them. 
To  maintain  himself  in  exisleiiee^  therefore,  he  must  put 
aany  aaimals  to  death*  Moreover,  he  has  reeeived  from 
a  atoooaeh  fitted  to  digest  animal  food^  and  a  bodily 
thai  18  nourished  and  excited,  and  preserved  in 
haattli  and  activity,  by  the  aliment  which  it  affords.  To 
gniSify  this  api>etite,  he  must  bereave  animak  of  life  by 
destruction ;  for  their  flesh  is  unwholesome  and  un- 

iav  oae,  if  they  die  of  old  age  or  diseaae.  In  tlie  last 
e  human  beings  themselves  are  so  inspired  by 
€93  pofloons,  that  no  terror  short  of  tliat  of  death  will  siif- 
tm  to  curb  tlieir  appetites,  and  prevent  them  from  inju- 
atg  Am  fellow  men*  Now,  let  us  eon^der  in  what  con- 
£tkiii  maiij  plaised  in  tliese  circumstances,  would  have 
aloody  if  be  had  wanted  this  propensity.  The  Iiare  has  no 
DestrtielivcMegg ;  and  its  only  safety  is  m  flight.  IVIan, 
vkfaooi  ihia  faculty,  would  liave  been  as  little  formidable 
lo  hia  fom  as  the  hare ;  be  would  Imve  been  the  timid  prey 
of  0irery  ferocious  animal  in  want  of  a  meal*  With  De* 
•tmetivieiiesay  the  Iiiin  and  tiger  read  their  fate  in  his  eye ; 
IIm^  recognise  the  natural  expression  of  this  power  in  him, 
m  naadily  and  strongly  as  in  their  fellows  of  the  forest, 
and  dread  the  encounter,  unless  irresistibly  impelled  by 
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Let  QB  imagine,  also,  a  community  of  men,  known  to 
in  whom  no  Destructiveneas  was  found ;  who  would 
91V  entreat,  or  flee  from  their  adversaries,  but  never 
I  a  weapon  in  their  own  defence ;  how  speedily  would 
the  profligate  and  unprincipled  flock  to  the  numbiuus  of 
Budi  a  people,  as  to  their  appropriate  prey ;  and  what  con- 
I  and  sufferings  would  they  not  compel  them  to  en- 
t?    But  let  the  community  posBc??**  tlic  propensity  in 
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quedtian — let  them,  m  ehort,  raise  their  stanilardi  audi  like 
Scotland's  monarchy  inscribe  on  it,  **  Nemo  me  impune  la- 
I  ce^set  ;*'  a  motto  inspired  by  Destnictivenese  and  Cou8cien- 
tioiiBness  combined ;  and  let  them  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
words,  by  hurling  vengeance  on  every  wanton  aggressor ; 
and  snch  a  people  will  subsequently  live  in  peaee  under 
their  olive  and  their  \4nc,  protected  by  the  terror  which 
'  this  faculty  inspires  into  those  who,  but  for  it*  would  ren- 
;  der  the  world  a  scene  of  liorror  and  devastation.     Whea 
[  any  power  is  so  indispensable  to  human  safety  as  tliis,  na- 
ture implants  it  in  the  mind;  and  such  an  instinct  is  De- 
fctructivencss. 

Combativenesfi,  then,  gives  courage  to  meet  danger  an- 

^Jippalled,  Bnd  to  resist  it.    Dcstmctiveness  makes  the  onset 

||>erilou8   and  terrible   to   the   aggressor.      Combat!  ven ess 

[enables  us  to  meet  and  overcome  obstacles,  and  having  sur- 

[mounted  them,  desires  no  more-     Destructiveness  prompts 

[us  to  exterminate  the  causes  of  them,  so  that  they  may 

never  rise  up  to  create  fresh  embarrassments.     Coml>ative- 

ness  would  inspire  Luther  and  Knox  with  courage  to  op* 

pose  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  maintain 

the  truth  as  revealed  in   the  Scriptures;  Destructiveness 

would  prompt  them  utterly  to  destroy  the  Roman  Hii 

archy,  and  to  trample  its  insignia  ujidcr  foot. 

In  actual  life,  a  good  endowment  of  the  organ  is  sm  in 
dispensable  requisite  to  a  pro{>er  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
several  situations.  Wliat  resti*ain8  the  domination  of  the 
proud,  but  a  knowledge,  that,  if  the)^  press  too  heavily  even 
on  the  meanest,  the  feeling  of  resentment  will  start  into 
acti%'ity  to  repel  the  insult ;  and  resentment  is  the  result  of 
wounded  Self-esteem,  aided  by  Destructiveness.  In  the 
case  of  officers  conducting  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prizes,  what  weight  would  the  word  of  command  cai*rv,  if 
every  stubborn  mind  that  received  it  knew,  for  certain^ 
that  the  leader's  dispositions  were  so  soft,  that  he  wonld  in* 
fliet  no  vengeance  for  disobedience? — and  vengeance  or  pu- 
nishment flo^v'6  from  Destructiveness  directed  b)^  justice. 
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Hie  «iPordv  aeeordingly,  is  carried  before  the  supreme  ma- 
ghtraie,  and  is  an  emblem  of  Dcstructiveneas  ready  to  fall 
m  llie  eonloauiers  of  the  Iaw» 

Then  ara  nol  mere  tlieoretical  ideas,  but  views  founded 
■taalaal  ofcecrvaitiofia.  The  Hindoo  head  is  smaller  than 
ilia  BmopaaPy  and  in  partieular  CombotiYeness  and  Do- 
less  in  it  in  proportion  to  the  other  or^ 
id  wa  Me  millions  of  the  former  conquered  by 
;  of  tbe  latter.  In  actual  life^  I  have  met  with  ^ler- 
wlia  were  00  soft  that  they  scarcely  struck  fire,  how- 
iJuardly  they  wore  kit;  who  shrunk  and  retreated,  yet 
nndar  every  insult  tliat  was  offered ;  whoso  an* 
0D  feeble,  that  its  manifestations  excited  only  a 
fioonii  and  incited  to  further  outmgee.  Such  indivi^ 
small  Combativeness  and  Destructivencss, 
\  carried  through  life  oti  the  shoulders  of  others, 
ftpable  of  fighting  their  own  way  amidst  ilie  tur- 
f  world.  Those  who  have  an  ample  endowment 
I  oi^ans,  well  regulated  by  superior  sentiments,  are 
aal  aware  how  much  tliey  owe  to  it.  In  civilized  society, 
va  pass  years  without  a  contest,  but  it  is  because  all  know 
Ikal  Iha  sentinels  are  at  their  post,  and  that  attack  is  dan- 
ftg&QM*  A  man  in  whom  society  recogniKcs  a  deficiency  of 
ihfBm  powers,  is  not  equally  safe  firom  aggression, 

Daalruetiveness  baa  been  regarded  by  some  phreno* 
bgiila  as  communicating  a  more  general  s[>ecies  of  oner-* 
BP  to  tlie  mind.  In  endeavouring  to  trace  analytically 
the  manner  in  which  it  produces  this  last  effect,  it  has  Ijeeu 
•appoaed  to  give  an  impatient  craving  appetite  for  excite- 
nunt ;  a  desire  to  vent  the  mind,  m  it  were,  on  something; 
aferiing  wMeh  would  be  delighted  witli  smashing  and  tur* 
nail,  or  witli  any  great  irregular  commotion,  rather  than 
wiA  tha  Hstlc«sne88  of  repose;  and  lience  a  large  de- 
iakfiQient  of  it  is  held  to  be  incompatible  with  that  drow- 
dacm  of  dispoeition  which  dreams  life  away  in  vapid  inac- 
tWif ;  b  contented  to  accept  of  al>senco  of  suffering  for 
and   feels   excitement   as   pain,    rather   tliaii 
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a  source  of  pleaaurc-  In  this  ^new,  it  is  stippoeed  to  give 
a  general  etir  and  impetus  to  the  mental  facilities.  The 
organ  is  email  in  the  Hindoos^  and  they  are  remarkahle  not 
only  for  great  tenderness  of  aoitnal  life,  but  for  deficiency 
in  energy  of  character.  In  point  of  fiict,  however,  the 
brain  in  general,  must  be  large,  before  great  general  power 
can  be  manifested ;  and  the  real  effect  of  Destnictiveness 
appears  to  be  to  communieate  ability  to  act  witli  energy  in 
certain  situations  in  which,  witlt  tliat  organ  email,  the  in- 
dividual would  be  completely  paralyzed.  In  this  view,  it 
may  add  vigour  even  to  the  manifestations  of  Benevolence, 
to  which,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  directly  opposed  ;  but  it 
docs  so,  not  by  increasing  tlie  positi^^e  amount  of  that  feel- 
ing, which  depends  on  its  own  organ,  but  by  fitting  the 
possessor  to  perform  acts  of  real  kindness,  which  require^j 
severity  as  their  means, 

Destmctiveness  gives  edge  to  sarcasm^  satire,  and  inveo* 

tivc,  and  prompts  to  the  conception  of  images  of  terror, 

which  become  sublime  or  horrible,  accordiug  as  they  are 

clothed  with  Ideality^  or  presented  in  naked  deformity. 

^In  Lord  Byron's  works,   it  is  strongly  manifested. 

Eippetite  for  fierce  excitement,^-the  dark  and  dismal  seeDC*^ 

bf  suffering  and  mm'der  which  generally  abound  in  his 

stories^  together  with  the  deadly  venom,  and  the  fearful 

vehemence  of  his  pen,  when  directed  against  his  enemies, 

could  proceed  from  no  source  but  the  faculty  in  question* 

M[t  leads  a  poet,  in  genei-al,  to  imagine  scenes  of  devastation 

rand  destruction,  and  to  delight  in  the  description  of  them, 

IBy Ron's  poem  of  "  Dai-kness,"  exliibits  in  every  image  the 

rery  form  and  pressure  of  Destructiveness, 

When  the  energy  of  tliis  faculty  is  great,  indifference  al 
suffering  and  destruction  is  the  result.  When  too  weak,  and 
Benevolence  being  strong,  positive  pain  and  poignant  dis- 
tress are  felt  at  the  sight  of  deatli,  and  suffering  of  every  kind. 
We  are  surrounded  every  day  by  death  in  all  its  forms,  and 
Uy  destruction  in  its  every  shape :  and  natuie,  by  means  of 
MiisTacultyt  steels  our  minds  so  far  as  to  fit  us  for  our  condi* 
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lion,  and  to  render  eeeaes  whicli  our  eitiiatlon  constrains 
us  lo  witaefis  not  unsupportable.  A  certain  degree  of  ob* 
dciFttcy  of  feeling,  regardlesenefia  of  suffering,  and  indiffer- 
ioee  to  the  calamities  of  our  race,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
npder  existence  tolerable  in  this  world  of  mingled  joy  and 
vae.  I  have  seen  individuals  miserable  from  too  feeble  an 
mkmcgy  €>f  thli  faculty.  Every  object  in  a  state  of  pain 
bttrrowed  up  tlicir  feelings,  and  lacerated  their  Hearts,  and 
pfXMlaced  a  degree  of  continued  uneasiness  scarcely  con* 
cctvable  by  persons  of  more  obdurate  dispositions. 

Tli«  abu^sof  this  faculty  are  easily  recognised  in  society. 
Tbeie  are  persons  who  fly  into  a  passion  upon  every  trifling 
oecuiretieet  and  vent  their  rage  on  all  who  are  subjected  to 
Ihflir  autliority.  This  is  a  rude  and  A'ulgar  manifestation 
of  tlie  propensity.  There  arc  others,  however,  who  avoid 
this  form  of  misapplication,  but  who  indulge  in  making 
serere  remarks  and  cutting  observations,  altogether  uncall* 
od  foTf  and  introduced  with  no  view  but  to  give  pain ; 
OlheiB  issue  tlieir  commands  in  harsh  and  angry  termsi, 
Incicod  by  loud  threatenings  and  terrible  gesticulations; 
others  arc  severu  to  excess^  on  account  of  failures  in  duty, 
and  little  mindful  of  tlie  happiness  of  those  who  live  under 
tkidr  control:  all  these  are  abuses  of  Destructiveness. 
When  very  active,  this  propensity  gives  a  dark  expression 
to  tliiB  countenance,  and  haish  and  discordant  tones  to  the 
VQOce.  If*  in  a  friendly  converse  with  a  person  in  whom 
Ibe  organ  is  large,  and  Secretiveness  small,  one  happens  to 
loucJi  on  Bome  iiritating  topic,  in  an  insUmt  the  softness  of 
Benevolence,  aiid  the  courtesy  of  Love  of  Approbation, 
wrill  be  gone,  and  tlie  hoarse  growl  of  Destructiveness  will 
jndi^t^  an  approaching  storm.  I  have  seen  it  stayed,  by 
.raferritig  the  rising  wiath  to  its  source  in  this  propensity, 
and  calling  on  reflection  to  subdue  it. 

Curmng  is  an  abuse  of  this  faculty ;  and  I  have  observed 
among  the  lower  orders,  that  some  boys  who  attempted  to 
practise  this  aljominable  vice  through  imitation,  deeming  it 
manly,  could  never  infuse  into  their  imprecations  that  force 
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and  exprCBBion  which  seemed  to  come  quite  instinctively  to 
othere ;  •  and  this  natural  incapacity'  for  swearing  proceed* 
od  from  Destructivcnesa  being  moderately  develo}>ed  in 
proportion  to  the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments.  1  have 
said  that  this  faculty  furnishes  the  threat  which  gives  force 
to  commands  In  the  Bible,  every  variety  of  motive  is  held 
out  to  deter  men  from  sin ;  and  I  have  notice<l,  that  those 
individuals  in  whom  Destmctiveness  predominates,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  dwell  on  tlie  threatmings  of  the  Gospel, 
wliile  those  in  whom  Benevolence,  Hope  and  Veneration 
arc  large,  and  Dcstructiveness  deficient,  hold  out  almost 
exclusively  its  promises ;  or,  if  they  do  mention  its  denun*- 
ciations,  these  are  so  diluted  hy  the  softness  of  their  own 
minds,  through  which  they  pass^  that  more  than  half  thetr 
terrors  are  abated.  Preachers  of  the  first  class,  while  they 
sometimes  Iiarrow  up  the  minds  of  more  suscepttblo  indi- 
vidnals,  and  cause  them  great  uneasiness,  frequently  pi 
tliose  of  sterner  natures  by  their  vehemence.  'Hie  lalterl 
class,  on  the  other  band,  are  acceptable  to  those  naturally 
mild  in  disposition,  and  appear  insipid  to  the  others.  Fear 
is  a  lower  motive  than  love,  and  where  the  mind  can  be 
led  by  the  higher  feeling,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  - 
but  many  are  open  to  the  influence  of  terror,  who  are  not 
alive  to  Hope  and  Veneration,  and  hence  the  nse  of  both  is 
necessary.  It  is  only  inordinate  dwelling  upon  the  one  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  other  that  is  reprehensible.  The  higher 
the  cultivation  of  the  audience,  the  less  is  fear  likely  to  I 
requisite  to  make  an  impression.  Fear  is  only  aversion  to 
personal  suffering,  and  is  totally  different  from  the  lo\^  of 
good. 

The  pleasure  which  even  humane  and  cultivated  indivi- 
duals experience  in  mtnesstng  an  execution,  is  inexpltcabl 
on  any  principle,  except  that  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
faculty  as  this,  aided  no  doubt  by  the  love  of  excitement. 


^Iter^l 
rallv™ 


I  woyld  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  couki  sweiu-  as  well  \ 
that  gentlemun.    "  Body  of  dtaar— St  GeoT^ge— juul  the  foot  of  Phuraoh.'^J 
X(K    I  ha*nl  the  right  grace  JSwry  Man  in  Ati  Attmour. 
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arUog  from  Woinler,  and  soma  oilier  fiiailtiaiL  ^  W« 
kflf«,"  ttyft  Mr  Scott,  in  an  adaizaUe  Emmy  on  tUi  fr^ 
V  ^*  too  much  humanity  ourselTes  to  pat  m  warn  tm 
But,  if  a  man  is  ia  be  killedi  wt  hmim  no  ob^aolMi 
la  witeon  the  fWt,  or,  if  I  may  be  aUowod  lo  aijr  ao^  |^ 
oijoy  the  pleasure  of  deeaag  tl  perlbmid.'* — ^  Wok  H^ 
vImeiiveEiesB  wanlinff  and  BeaovolaDeB  immnkif  A^ 
Tfliapod,  in  peraona  present  at  an  ^xeemiaVf  Aey  wrmAi  be 
Uarrifietl,  not  delighted,  by  such  a  wena*^ — Pkreiu  Tfmm* 

in  children,  and  even. in  adults,  DestmeimMSi  fra- 
ipiently  venta  itaelf  in  detlroyiBg  jnaniwwla  objaslii  Tk 
pso|ile  d^Plnyy  mile-peats,  bridges,  ataities,  aod  poUie  baBl- 
tnga,  wherever  they  can  geiaenuiiatheai;  and  ^  aoobjcat 
ef  art,  or  ercn  of  ntility,'*  ays  a  late  irrilar, 
their  depredalioaB.^  He  ascribei  thai 
spirit  of  pttre  minrtilef," — a  eorred  dcngnatmi  far  i 
td  DestnietiveneiiB*  The  sUtut^  dd  Geo.  IV.  cbap*  71^ 
wbidi  oidaiits,    ^  That,  tf  any  perscm  or 

arf  enuBf  bcat,  ABt7S£  oa  ill  treat,  i 
g«Ming,'*  &C.  he  shall  pay  eeeiMm  pciwhii  ■  to  the 
Usg^  is  clearly  dtreelod  agatnat  tbo  aboasa  of  this  1 
Ay,  and,  of  cowai^  aoppaoea  its  f  Tistanr  a     Tlwi 
sffyfie,  AorsR,  ujiyiy,  eraal,  fietce-f  fim 
fcsrfcjuios,  olracjfwp,  indicato  stales  of  mind  ail 
Groaiil* 

Malnphyaieal  atitbori  in  general  do  not  treat  ^  i 
TssrraUiog  this  fiM^uIty.  AecnslssDed  to  rellaei  in  the  \ 
mofo  than  to  ofaaenv  actfons,  tfaay  wars  not  lihdy  to 
i«fer  fL  At  Ibe  ssmo  time,  it  is  suipiiAHi  that  Uie  i 
Isnplation  of  the  pages  of  faistory  iML  not  anacit  a  i 
deocy^of  this  kind  to  their  mind*  CAiJGtTU  ii 
estlSii^  on!  the  longnes  of  his  vietims, — deUrsriog  IImb  to 
la  dawaypd  by  vBd  beasts, — forcing  rndiridnals  to  aaaisi 
ia  eaacuting  their  rehtions, — torturing  and  ptitting  to  tbs 
uric  tmhappy  wrelehes  aa  an  ounsemenl  to  his  oim  fer^ 
nam  mmd, — and  finally  eji  pressing  a  wiA  thntlho  Roman 
peopla  liad  hot  one  b^d,  tlmt  he  migfat  citt  h  off  by  one 
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Wow,  Tuniuig  our  eyes  to  NerOi  wc  discover  lum  indul- 
ging iu  cqiml  ati^ocitieS)  caOBing  Bhitankia  to  be  iM>lsonod, 
— murdering  Ids  own  mother, — ^setting  fire  to  Rome  in  four 
quarters  at  once,  aiid  ascending  a  tower  to  enjoy  tlie  spec- 
tacle of  the  conflagration.  In  modern  times,  we  are  pre- 
sented %vith  the  horrors  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  carnage 
of  St  Bartholomew's,  and  the  masHacres  of  the  French  Re- 
Tolution.  These  actions  are  inexplicable,  on  the  Buppasi- 
tion  that  no  propensity  of  Destructiveness  exists ;  and,  if 
the  metaphysiciane  had  applied  their  systems  to  human 
conduct,  they  must  have  discovered  that  they  contained  no 
principle,  capable  of  accounting  for  the  transactions  allu- 
ded Co.  In  the  ancient  busts  of  Neiio,  the  organ  of  Destruc- 
tivcncss  IS  represented  as  enormously  large. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  heads  of  cotd  and  deliberate 
^murderers.     It  is  very  large,  and  Benevolence  small,  in  the 
'  fikull  of  Bellinguam,  who  murdered  Mr  Percival*     The 
temporal  bones  protrude  at  least  half  an  inch  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  organ  of  Bestructiveness,  on  each  sidcr  and  tlie 
irontal  bone  presents  a  receding  surface  at  the  organ  of 
Benevolence,  where  the  skulls  of  individuuis  remarkable 
for  benevolence  generally  rise  into  an  elevation  of  half  an 
inch  or  more.     A  cast  of  Belli nguam's  skull  may  be  in* 
spec  ted  in  the  Plirenological  Society's  Collection*     The  or- 
gan of  Bestructiveness  is  also  lai*gely  developed  in  the  skull 
of  Gordon,  who  accompanied  a  jK>or  half-t'atuous  pedlar 
boy,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  muii-,  beat  out  his  brains  with 
tlie  heel  of  his  clog,  and  robbed  him  of  his  pack,  not  worth 
tweitty  shillings.     The  skull  itself  is  in  the  J>ociety*s  Collec- 
tion, mid  the  bones  protrude  nearly  half  an  inch  on  each 
Bide  at  the  region  in  question.     It  is  large  in  Charles 
RoTHERHAM,  wlio  pulled  u  stake  from  a  hedge  and  beat 
out  the  brains  of  a  poor  woman  on  the  highway,  and  robbed 
her  of  some  very  trifling  articles.     It  is  large  also  in  the 
skulls  of  HussEY,  NisBET,  and  Lockey,  who  were  executed 
for  murder.     It  is  very  large,  with  deficient  moral  organs, 
in  BuRK  and  Hake,  who  murdered  sbcteen  human  beings, 
for  the  sake  of  the  price  of  their  dead  bodies  as  subject 
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noil.  It,  and  the  organ  of  AcqiiisiiivetiesSy  appear 
heen  very  largely  developed  m  the  head  of  Hca- 
AK«  executed  at  Edinbnrgh  for  piracy  and  murder;  also 
the  lieftd  of  RoBKTiT  Deak,  executed  for  murderiug  a 
iQd  willioHt  aiiy  rational  motive ;  and  in  the  head  of  Mjt- 
CBKLL,  executed  for  murdering  a  young  woman  whom  he 
hud  aediiood.  In  the  heads  of  David  Haggart  and  Mary 
Hacikkes,  executed  at  Edinburgh,  andof  Booth,  a  poacher, 
exeeitted  at  York,  all  for  murders  committed  on  tlic  im- 
pmbe  of  the  moment,  it  appears  considerably  develoiicd ; 
while  in  them  Combativeness  is  also  xcry  large, 

Tbc  Society  jioesesseg  cast!%  of  the  skullg  of  five  Charibs, 
are  well  known  to  be  a  ferocious  tribe,  and  in  all  of 
tlic  organ  of  Dc«*tructiveiic8«  is  decidedly  large.  On 
\tim  other  hand,  Dr  George  MtrRRAY  Patterson,  eui^eon 
tW  Honourable  East  India  Ck)mpany'B  Service,  mentionn, 
the  result  of  three  thousand  actual  examinations,  that 
Iha  organ  is  small  in  the  heads  of  Hindoos  in  general,  who 
ara  known  to  he  extremely  tender  in  regard  to  animal  life- 
bl  ilia  ftkulls  of  fourteen  Hitidooe,  twelve  of  which  were 
premited  to  the  Society  by  this  gentleman,  and  two  by  Dr 
J*  S.  Combe  of  Leith,  the  development  of  the  organ  will 
lia  fotmd  to  be  decidedly  less  than  in  the  ukulls  of  Euro- 
fcana  in  general*  The  figures  represent  the  skulls  of  B£t^ 
unanAM  and  a  Hindoo. 


nELLixenAM. 
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I _...„ 

W     ftmm  ungos  r  ;  and  hence  arises  the  destruction  of 

ghittflSi  mirrors,  cfiairs,  and  every  frangible  object  at  the 
doit  of  many  a  feast*  Hence  also  tin*  temptation,  often 
rfnioH  irresistible,  experienced  by  many  a  worthy  citi/en, 
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when  inebriated,  to  sma^h  a  lamp  in  his  progress  home* 
■^One  gentleman  assured  me  that  the  lamps  have  appeared 
to  him^  when  in  this  state,  as  it  were  twiokling  on  hiB  path 
with  a  wicked  and  gcornfiil  gleam,  and  that  lie  has  frc- 
cpiently  lifted  his  stick  to  punish  their  impertinence,  when 
a  remnant  of  reason  restrained  the  meditated  blow.  In  him 
Destructiveness  is  decidedly  large^  but,  when  sober,  there 
is  not  a  more  excellent  person. 

The  organ  is  also  liable  to  excitement  by  disease,  and 
then  the  propensity  is  manifested  with  irresistible  vehe- 
mence. The  author  of  Sketches  in  Bedlam,  describes  the 
case  of  Pat.  Walsh,  a  ferocious  naaniae,  who  has  been  de- 
Ijranged  altogether  about  twelve  years,  and  has,  it  is  said, 
limiformly  evinced  a  character  of  desperation,  vengeance, 
and  sanguinary  cruelties,  scarcely  conceivable  even  in  mad- 
ness. Notwithstanding  every  precaution  that  was  taken, 
lie  has  killed  t]u*ee  persons  since  his  confinement.  '^  His 
propensity  to  mischief,  malice,  and  personal  abuse,  is  aa 
incessant  as  his  taste  for  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  He  haa 
contrived,  notwithstanding  his  restriction  of  bands  and  feet, 
to  break  about  seventy  panes  of  glass  within  the  last  two 
years,  in  the  dining-room  windows,  although  guarded  on 
^the  inside  by  a  strong  iron  wire  lattice -work.  This  amuse» 
ment  he  contrived  to  effect  by  standing  on  a  form  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  windows,  and,  taking  the  bowl 
of  his  wooden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  poked  the  handle 
tlirough  the  meshes  of  the  wire-work,  and  thus  broke  tlie 
r  pane.**  As  this  man  is  said  to  bo  confined  in  an  iron  cinc- 
ture that  surrounds  his  waLat,  with  strong  hand-cuffs  at- 
tached to  it,  I  ini*er  that  he  is  the  same  wliose  head  I  exa- 
I  mined  in  Bedlam  in  1821,  and  in  whom  the  organs  of  Com- 
bativeuGss  and  Destructiveuess  were  inordinately  large, 

Wlicn  this  organ  and  Combativeness  are  very  large,  com- 
bined with  great  deficiency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  or- 
•  gans,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  to  mischief  and  violence 
which  renders  the  individual  dangerous  to  society.  In 
visiting  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dublin,  in  1829, 
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presented  ta  me  by  Dr  CvAWFomSb 
in,  unci  I  wmie  down  tlie  Mhmh»g 

Mr  CauB^s  Rtmarlu. 
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preriiNai  J  vrillen  doiniy  and  tlm 


Dr  CttAwrottD  h»d 
fathihiicd,  ibe  f^^llowinf 


Dr  CRJwrOJUfs  Bemarks. 

iJB^fi^wgfai^i*    Ten  jeen  imee  fini « 
L^^Ml  mat  of  QWirtl  feeUii^  ind  prtndple,  grcal  de|mvitf  of  t 

ler,  leailiog  to  the  itululgence  of  every  rice,  hhI  to  the  ammia^trnt 
^fCH  of  ^fimf,  Considertble  fnfelllgenee^  liiyilty»  aid  plMMl- 
W^f  I  •  eeoQfi^  to  bif  Ibntlj  Iran  chiUhoodi  tanei  o«i  ef  the 
•mj  a*  en  iaeom^bk  yUIaiii  :  altestpCed  the  Efe  of  e  ieldkr ;  re- 
peeledlj  flogged  ^  hu  niice  «tteinpled  to  poitoii  bk  frlher. 


Ill  |9epaiiog  a  report  of  this  and  otliflr  ease*  for  ibe 
Phivuilogical  Journal,  I  sect  the  proof  flheel  to  Dr  Craw- 
roBO  for  rerunJy  which  be  rettiroed  aJoDg  with  a  tetter  to 
iIm  {oUowing  effect :  ^  I  have  a  few  remarks  lo  make  on 
die  laaalk^  lettered  £.  S,  You  obaer^-e  in  foorown  notesi 
2  u2 
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*  I  am  surprised  he  was  not  executed  before  lie  became  in- 
sane/    Tills  would  lead  to  the  Buppositioii,  that  he  had 
been  afflicted  with  some  form  of  insanity  in  addition  to  a 
naturally  depraved  character*      Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  the  case  j  he  never  was  different  from  wlmt  he  now 
is ;  he  has  never  evinced  the  slightest  mental  incoherence 
on  any  one  pointy  nor  any  kind  of  hallucination.     It  is  ono 
of  those  cases  where  there  is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
line  between  extreme  moral  depravity  and  insamti/y  and  in 
deciding  at  what  point  an  individual  should  cease  to  be 
considered  as  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  amenable  to 
the  laws*     The  governors  and  medical  gentlemen  of  the 
Asylum  have  often  had  doubts  %vhether  they  were  jusrti- 
i£ed  in  keeping  E,  S.  as  a  lunatic^  thinking  him  a  more  fit 
subject  for  a  bridewell     He  appears,  however,  so  totally 
callous  w^th  regard  to  every  moral  principle  and  feeling — 
BO  thoroughly  unconscious  of  ever  having  done  any  thing 
wrong — so  completely  destitute  of  all  sense  of  shame  or 
remorse  when  reproved  for  has  vices  or  crimes- — and  has 
proved  himself  so  utterly  incorrigible  throughout  life,  that 
it  is  almost  certain  that  any  jury  before  whom  lie  might  be 
brought  would  satisfy  their  doubts  by  returning  him  in- 
sane^ which  in  such  a  case  is  the  most  humane  line  to  pm'- 
sue.     He  was  dismissed  several  times  from  the  Asylum, 
and  sent  there  the  last  time  lor  attempting  to  poison  his 
father,  and  it  seems  fit  he  should  be  kept  there  for  life  as 
a  moral  lunatic ;  but  there  has  never  been  the  least  symp- 
tom of  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  which  is  the  general 
concomitant  of  what  is  usually   understood  as   insanitp. 
This  I  consider  might  with  propriety  be  made  the  founda- 
tion for  a  division  of  lunatics  into  two  great  classes ;  those 
who  were  insane  from  original  constitution^  and  ne^^er  were 
otherwise,  and  those  who  had  been  insane  at  some  period 
of  life  from  diseased  action  of  the  brain,  either  permanent 
or  intermittent. — There  would  be  room  for  a  few  addition* 
al  notes  to  the  case  of  E.  S.,  explanatory  of  what  1  hare 
said,  if  you  thmk  tiV'^Dublin^  20th  July  1829. 
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Dr  Gall  cites  a  variety  of  cases  of  diseased  manifefita- 
lions  of  this  propensity,  which  had  fallen  imder  hie  own 
obsenratioii,  and  quotes  several  others  highly  illuBtrative 
from  PiNEL,     I  select  one  of  these^  in  which  the  organ  of 
Destnictiveness  seems  to  have  been  affected  singly,  the 
other  organs  remaining  entire.     The  patient,  during  pe- 
riodical fits  of  insanity,  was  seized  with  an  **  uncontrol- 
lable fury,  whieli   inspired  him  with  an  irre^stible  pro- 
pensity to   seize  an  instrument    or  offensive  weapon,  to 
knock  on  the  head  the  first  person  who  presented  liim- 
self  to  his  view.     He  experienced  a  sort  of  internal  com- 
bat between  tliis  ferocious  impulse  to  destroy,  and  the  pro- 
found horror  which  rose  in  his  mind,  at  the  very  idea  of 
Sfuch  a  crime.    There  was  no  mark  of  wandering  of  me- 
mory, imagination,  or  judgment.     He  avowed  to  me,  dur- 
ing his  strict  seclusion,  that  his  propensity  to  commit  a 
mm*der  was  absolutely  forced  and  involuntary, — that  his 
wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  had  neaily  become  his  vic- 
tim, he  having  scarcely  had  time  to  bid  her  flee  to  avoid 
his  fury.     All  his  lucid  intervals  were  marked  by  melan- 
choly reflections  and  expression  of  remorse  ;  and  so  great 
did  his  disgust  of  life  become,  tliat  he  had  several  times 
attempted,  by  an  act  of  suicide"  (this  is  common  intheex- 
eCMi  of  Destructivencss)  **  to  bring  it  to  a  close.    What  rea- 
son have  I,"  said  he,  **  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  superin* 
tendent  of  the  hospital,  who  treats  us  wtfi  so  much   kind- 
ness? and  yet  in  my  momenta  of  fury  I  am  tempted  to  rush 
upon  him,  as  well  as  others,  and   plunge  a  dagger  in  his 
bosom.       It   IS    this  unhappy  and    irresistible    propensity 
which  reduces  me  to  despair,  and  makes  me  attempt  my 
own    life." — Sur    VAlimatioii  Mentale^   deuxieme   edition, 
p.  102  et  103.  sect  117. 

Individuals  who  occasioimlly  commit  murder,  or  set  fire 
to  property,  withotit  any  rational  motive,  sometimes  as- 
cribe their  actions  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil,  assert- 
ing that  the  devil  whispered  into  their  ears,  "  kill  him," 
"  kill  him,"  and  never  ceased  to  repeat  the  exhortation  till 
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tlioy  iiad  complied  with  it.  Diseased  activity  of  this  organ, 
filling  the  mind  Iiiibitiially  with  a  dceirc  to  destroy,  pro* 
bably  gives  n»e  to  this  iinprebsion. 

One  form  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  sometimes  ap* 
|{>ears,  requires   pariicolar  notice;  it  h  when  it  prompts 
jfcmaleB  of  the  most  luiquegtionable  reputation  to  child^flH 
murder.     I  cite  the  following  from  the  public  n0WBj>apcr6 
|i>f  May  1822.     "  On  Sunday  morning,  about  half-past  ten 
|i»* clocks  a  mo6t  horrid  murder  of  unparalleled  inhumanity, 
l^a^  perpetrated  on  the  body  of  a  fine  female  infant,  about 
m^t  mouths  old,  named  Sarah  Mountforo,  by  her  o%vd 
mother}  wife  of  Mr  Mountfoed,  weaver,  No.  I.  Vii^uiA 
KoWt  Bethnal  Green,     The  hiji»band,  who  is  a  Methodist, 
biui  gone  to  cha|>el,  leaving  ItiB  wife  to  clean,  and  send  to 
the  Sunday  school,  her  young  family.     Having  done  this, 
it  appeared  ishe  cleaned  herself  and  her  infant,  when,  ovor- 
conie  by  some  oxtraordinar}'  aberration  of  intellect,  she 
cut  oflf  the  head  of  the  cliild  with  a  raxor,  and,  besmeared 
j^ith  the  blood,  immediately  told  the  persons  in  the  house 
nf  the  bloody  deed,  desiring  to  be  given   into  custody,  as 
be  wanted   to   be   hanged.      From   the   conduct  of  the 
irretched  woman  after  the  transaction,  no  doubt  can  be 
'entertained  of  her  insanity.     Mrs  Mountfoed  underwent 
a  short  examination  on  Monday,  and  was  committed  for 
trial.     A  coroner's  inquest  has  been  held,  wliich  returned  a 
verdict  of  wilful   murder    against   the  wi'ctched  woman. 
The  distress  of  the  family  is  extreme.     Tlie  unhappy  hus- 
band and  two  of  the  eldest  daughters  are  seen  nmning 
about  tlie  streets  in  a  state  of  distraction.     One  of  the  lat- 
ter has  been  deprived  of  utterance  since  the  horrid  trans- 
action.'^    This  woman  is  said  to  have  been  *♦  overcome 
by  some  extraordinary  aberration  of  intellect ;"  which  mode 
of  expression  may  be  forgiven  in  the  writer  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  although,  viewed  pHlosophically,  it  is  absurd. 
The  intellectual  powers  enumerated  by  the  metaphysicians, 
guch   as   Perception,    Conception,    Memory,   Imagination, 
and  Judgment,  fmnish  no  propensities  to  action,  which,  be- 
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hg  deranged^  coiild  produco  such  a  piece  of  barbarity. 
DeraogemeQt  of  intellect  causes  the  patient  to  reason  in* 
correctly,  and  speak  incoherently ;  but  if  his  feelings  be 
he  is  not  mischievous.  Here,  however,  the  un- 
woman  ssecms  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  blind 
wbA  irredfltiblc  impulse  to  kill,  arising  iVom  disease  of  De* 


details  are  exceedingly  painful,  and  the  reader 
qoesUon  the  taste  which  permits  their  insertion ;  but 
grent  ignorance  prevails  in  the  public  mind  on  this  sub- 
jedt  And  the  records  of  our  criminal  C4>urts  still  shew  eases 
of  wretches  condemned  to  the  gallows,  who,  if  Phrenology 
wvro  known  to  the  judges  and  juries,  would  be  consigned 
to  m  lunatic  asylum. 

This  organ  is  larger  in  the  male  head  than  in  the  female; 
and  keoise  the  male  head  is  in  general  broader*  The  mani- 
festations correspond :  for  the  propensity  is  less  ^ngoroiisly 
■ttnifestcd  by  woman  than  by  man. 

As  ulrendy  noticed,  the  organ  is  common  to  man  with 
Gsmtvorous  animals.  Dr  Gall,  however,  remarks,  **  that 
the  organ  is  not,  in  all  carnivorous  animals,  situated  with 
rigorous  exactness  above  the  external  opening  of  the  ear. 
Anong  0ome  species  of  birds,  for  example,  in  the  stork, 
the  eonuorant,  tlie  heron,  the  gull,  &c.,  the  external  open- 
wig  of  the  ear  is  considerably  drawn  back,  and  the  organ 
ef  Ibe  propensity  t^  kill  is  placed  immediately  behind  tlic 
iifliit%  forming  a  large  prominence  upon  each  side,  the 
mm  of  wliieli  is  found  to  bear  an  uniform  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  the  animal  manifests  the  propensity  to 
Un,  In  compairing  the  crania  of  carnivorous  birds  with 
the  etcidls  of  those  that  can  live  indifferently  either  upon 
I  or  vegeUiblfs,  this  prominence  is  found  to  he  less 
nufl  in  the  latter ;  in  the  duck,  for  example,  and  in 
die  differeut  species  of  thrushes ;  and  it  becomes  less  and 
l^ai  prominent  in  proportion  sis  the  birds  exhibit  a  more 
dislinet  preference  for  vegetables,  such  as  the  swan,  tlie 
goosei*'  &c.  The  differences  are  Uluslrate<l  by  plates  in  Dr 
Gjox's  work*     If  the  brain  of  a  sheep  and  that  of  a  dog  be 
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compared,  a  great  deficiency  will  be  discovered  in   the 
former  at  Dee  true  tiveuess* 

In  1827,  Monsieur  Vimont  presented  to  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  France,  a  memoir  on  Comparative  Phrenologj',  in 
wbich  he  brings  forward  a  vast  collection  of  most  interest- 
iug  facts,  in  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  forms  of  the 
brain  in  the  hjwer  animals.  In  regard  to  DcstructiveueBBf^ 
he  saye,  ^^  All  auimaU  whieli  live  on  tlesb,  or  which  have  i 
propensity  for  destropng,  liavc  a  particular  part  of  the 
cranium  whose  development  corresponds  with  that  of  tJiis 
faculty*  Thus  all  the ytr^  *,  without  exception,  have  the 
squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  f  enlarged  in  a  per- 
ceptible manner.  We  may  cite  as  examples,  the  tiger,  the 
cat,  the  fox,  tlie  martin,  the  weasel,  the  ermine. 

"  In  tlie  cai'nivoroiis  birds  properly  so  cRlled,  the  por- 
tion of  the  cranium  situated  beliind  the  orbit,  corresponds 
ivitlj  the  organ  of  carnivorous  instinct,  and  presents  a  re- 
iiaarkahle  devehipmont.  In  the  omnivorous  birds,  the 
enlargement  is  a  little  more  posterior," 

The  organ  is  established. 


ALIMENTIVENESS,    OB    ORGAN    OF    THE    APPETITE 
FOll  FOOD. 


It  early  occurred  to  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim^  that  the 
appetite  for  food  is  an  instinct  not  referable  to  any  of  the 
recognised  principles  of  mind,  and  they  therefore  were  dis- 
posed to  view  it  tis  a  primitive  power,  having  a  eeimrate  or- 
gan; but  they  did  not  discover  it«  situation. 

lu  the  sheep,  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  are  very  large, 
are  perceived  to  originate  from  two  cerebral  convolutions, 
lying  at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  adjouiing 
and  immediately  below  the  situation  occupied  by  the  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness  in  carnivorous  animals.   The  sheep 

•  BeoAl^  of  prey. 

f  SHualccl  imnicflUtely  outwartl  of  Destructiveness. 
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is  guided  in  the  selection  of  itg  food  hy  the  sense  of  fimell ; 
and  the  inference  suggests  itself,  that  these  parts  may  be 
the  organs  of  the  instinct  which  prompts  it  to  take  nou- 
rishment Corresponding  convolutions  occur  in  the  hu- 
man brain,  but  the  functions  of  them  are  not  ascertained, 
amng  to  their  local  situation  presenting  obstacles  to  the 
determination  of  their  size  during  life.  The  conjecture, 
however,  seemed  to  me  plausible,  that  they  might  serve  a 
»milar  purpose  to  that  here  supposed  to  belong  to  them  in 
the  sheep. 

This  subject  has  attracted  the  notice  of  that  ingenious 
phrenologist  Dr  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen,  and  he  has  treated 
of  it  in  two  valuable  communications,  published  in  the 
Phrenological  Journal,  Nob.  V.  and  VII.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that,  besides  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  palate,  an  af- 
fection of  which  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  there  must  also  be  an  organ  in  the  brains  of  animals 
for  the  instinct  of  nuinihn  (taking  nourisliracnt  for  the 
piwer%ation  of  life),  which  incites  them  to  the  sensual  en* 
joyments  of  the  palate,  and  the  activity  of  which  is  inde* 
ptntkni  of  hunger  and  thirst.  **  How,"  says  he,  "  should 
the  mere  sense  of  hunger,  more  than  any  other  disagree- 
able or  painful  sensiition,  make  the  animal  desire  food,  the 
necessity  of  such  not  being  kno^vn  to  him  by  experience  ? 
This  could  only  be  efTected  by  instinrt^  because  either  an 
instinct,  t-  €.  the  immediate  impulse  of  an  organ,  or  else 
ejq^ience  and  reflection,  are  the  causes  of  all  actions. 

**  We  observe^  that  the  chicken  is  no  sooner  out  of  the 
e^,  Uian  it  picks  the  grain  tliat  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
the  new-born  bal>e  sucks  the  nipple.  Is  this  to  be  ex- 
plained without  the  supposition  of  an  organ  analogous  to 
that  which  maken  the  duckling  immediately  plunge  into 
the  water,  or  makes  llic  kitten  bite  the  first  mouse  it  meets 
with  ? 

*^  Neither  am  I  able  otherwise  to  conceive  how  the  new- 
Ixiru  animal  can  discriminate  what  iR  useful  for  its  nutri- 
\\uu  ;  tliat,  for  instanccj  the  chicken  never  mistakes  gravel 
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for  graiDi  and  tliat  tbo  wild  beasU  always  avoid  poisotious 
plants  without  ever  tasting  them. 

*'  Wlien  tlie  child,  even  enjoying  perfect  hefiltb,  Bueka 
till  the  stomach  h  Elled,  in  a  literal  sense  of  the  word,  it 
iiorely  feels  no  hunger  or  thirst ;  yet^  if  laid  to  the  breast, 
it  will  continue  sucking,  even  sometimes  having  thrown  off 
the  last  draught  from  overfilling, 

"  If  nothing  but  hunger  and  thirst  impelled  man  to  take 
food,  he  would,  when  satiated,  liave  no  appetite  for  meat 
and  drink  ;  yet  we  every  day  obsen^e  jwjople  that  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  surfeiting  theuisclves  l>oth  with 
meat  and  drink,  though  they  know  it  to  be  nojiious,  and 
otJiers  again  that  never  are  tempted  to  gluttony." 

Dr  IIopi*E  adds  several  other  reasons  in  support  of  an 
organ  of  nutrition,  and  sums  up  his  views  in  the  following 
words :  ^^  According  to  my  opinion,  hunger  and  thirst  must 
be  discriminated  from  the  desire  of  food  which  we  call  op- 
petite ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affections  of  the  sto- 
machical  and  palatic  nerves,  caused  by  deficiency  of  neces- 
sary supply ;  but  api>etite  as  an  activity  of  a  fundamental 
animal  instinct^  which  has  in  the  brain  an  organ  analogous 
to  the  rest  of  tlie  organs.  Yet  there  is  a  very  intimate 
connexion  between  these ;  thus,  nothing  can  more  effectu- 
ally rouse  appetite  than  hunger." 

In  lecturing  on  Pluenology,  I  had  for  some  years  pointed 
out  the  part  of  the  brain  above  alluded  to  as  the  pro- 
liable  seat  of  this  organ ;  and  Dr  Hoppe,  without  being 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  or  the  reasons  on  wliich  tliis 
conjecture  was  founded,  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 
He  proceeded  even  so  far  as  to  point  out  an  external  in- 
dication of  the  size  of  tlie  organ.  ^^  Regarding,"  says  he, 
♦*  the  organ  for  taking  nourishment,  I  have  been  led  to 
think,  since  I  wrote  last,  that  the  place  where  its  different 
degrees  of  development  are  manifested  in  the  li^  ing  body, 
16  in  the^Jwr^a  zygomaticay  exactly  under  the  organ  of  Acqui* 
sitivcness,  and  befi/re  that  of  Destructiveness.  Before  I  had 
thought  at  all  of  PhienolDgy,  I  was  struck  with  the  re* 
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ituirkabic  largeness  of  the  face  or  head  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
catigedy  not  by  prominent  cheek-bones,  as  in  some  rarteliee 
of  laaiikind,  but  more  towards  the  ears,  by  the  great  eon* 
vcxitj'  of  the  y}^gomatic  arch*  Knowing  that  tliis  indJvi* 
dufU  was  exceedingly  fond  of  good  Itvingi  and  Uiat,  even  in 
spita  of  a  very  powerful  intellect,  and  propensities  mode- 
rate in  almost  ever)^  other  respect,  he  was  prone  to  indnlge 
too  freely  in  the  joys  of  the  table^  I  afterwards  thought 
that  this  form  of  the  head,  and  tendency  of  the  mind,  might 
bear  a  nearer  relation  to  each  other  than  had  at  first  oc- 
mirred  to  me;  and  in  some  other  persons,  notoriously 
known  to  be  fond  of  goo<l  eating  and  drinking,  I  found  a 
eonfirmation  of  my  suppositions.  This  prominence  of  the 
bony  archy  I  think,  must  be  an  ahfiolute  consequence  of 
the  pari  of  the  cranium  lying  under  the  temporal  muscle 
being  pushed  outwards,  and  diminishing,  in  that  direction, 
tti0  irjKfece  of  the  Jmta*  Besides  this  greater  convexity  of 
Uie  arch,  the  part  also  of  the  skull  situated  immediately 
abmro  it,  under  the  organ  of  AcquiHitivcnesir,  will  in  this 
cmm  be  observed  to  be  more  full  and  protruding*  The 
largeiieas  of  head  produced  in  this  way  ciui  by  no  means 
be  mittaken  for  a  mere  prominent  cheek-bone,  nor  for  the 
of^gBiis  of  Acquisitiveness,  or  Destructiveness,  or  Construc- 
liveneM,  situated  higher,  behind,  and  in  irout  of  it.  Ha* 
Ttog  found  the  said  parts  in  some  persona  much  compres* 
sed,  in  others  less  so,  and,  as  I  think,  the  dii^position  of 
mind  always  proportioiuite  to  it,  and  not  yet  having  met 
with  any  exceptions,  I  cannot  but  hold  my  opinion  to  be 
true/' 

I  have  been  informed  that  Mr  Crook  also,  without 
knowing  Dr  Hoppe's  remarks,  had  arrived  at  a  similar 
concluiion  as  to  the  situation  of  the  organ* 

The  external  part  to  which  Dr  Hoppk  alludes,  was  for* 
merly  included  by  Dr  Spurzheim  within  the  limits  of  De- 
vtructivcness ;  but  in  Dr  Gall's  busts  and  plates,  that  or- 
gan was  not  carried  so  far  forward,  and  the  function  of  the 
in  quesUou  was  marked  by  Dr  Gaix  as  unascertained. 
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Dr  Spurzheim  now  coincides  in  the  soundness  of  the  \iew8 
of  Dr  H0PPE5  and  the  organ  is  regarded  as  probable.  The 
part  of  the  brain  indicated  hy  these  gentlemen  is  different 
from  the  convolutions  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the 
olfactory  nerves  originate  in  the  sheep*  In  the  human 
brain  the  function  of  that  part  is  therefore  still  unascer* 
tained. 


ORGAN  OF  THE  LOVE  OF  LIFE. 

In  conversing  witli  a  variety  of  individuals  abont  their 
mental  feelings,  no  fact  has  more  forcibly  arrested  my  at- 
tention than  the  difference  which  exists  in  the  love  of  life. 
It  will  be  assumed  by  many,  that  this  is  an  universal  de- 
sire, glowing  with  equal  intensity  in  all ;  but  tins  is  not  the 
fact.  All  possess  the  feeling,  but  its  degrees  vary  much 
more  than  is  generally  imagined.  Some  individuals  desire 
life  so  intensely,  that  they  view  death  as  the  greatest  cala- 
mity ;  they  declare,  that  rather  than  part  with  existence, 
they  #ould  submit  to  live  in  endless  misery ;  the  bare  idea 
of  anniliilation  is  ims  upper  table  to  their  imaginations ; — 
and  they  found  an  argument  for  immortality  on  the  posi- 
tion that  (tod  cannot  be  guilty  of  tlie  injustice  of  making 
them  conscious  of  so  great  a  boon  as  life,  and  subsequently 
depriving  them  of  it ;  to  have  lived,  according  to  them, 
gives  an  indefeasable  title  to  continue  to  live.  Other  indi- 
viduals, again,  experience  im  such  passion  for  existence ; 
they  regard  pain  and  parting  \\nth  the  objects  of  their  affec- 
tions, as  the  chief  evils  of  death ;  so  far  as  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  living  is  concerned,  they  are  ready  to  surrender  it 
with  scarcely  a  feeling  of  regret;  they  discover  nothing  ap- 
palling in  death,  as  the  mere  cessation  of  being;  and  do  not 
feel  the  prospect  of  immortality  to  be  essential  to  their  en- 
joyment of  the  present  life.  I  have  found  these  different 
feelings  combined  with  the  moKt  opposite  dis^iositions  in 
all  other  respects ;  the  gteat  lo^•c^s  of  life  were  not  always 
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tbe  beallliy,  the  gay  and  the  fortunate;  nor  were  tliose 
who  were  comparatively  indiflTerciit  to  death,  always  the 
feeble,  the  gloomy  and  misanthropic  ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
feeling  exists  strongly  and  weakly  in  these  opposite  cha- 
neters  indiscriminately. 

Neither  does  the  difference  depend  on  the  mond  and  re* 
ligioos  qualities  of  the  indixiduals ;  for  equal  morality  and 
idigion  are  found  in  combination  with  either  sentiment. 
This  is  a  point  in  human  nature  not  generally  adverted  to ; 
neyertheless,  1  have  obtained  so  many  a-^surances  of  the 
esttlesice  of  these  different  feeling«,  from  Individuals  of 
■aund  judgment  and  unquestionable  veracity,  tliat  it  ap* 
pears  to  me  highly  probable,  that  there  are  a  special  faculty 
and  organ  for  the  Love  of  Life.  We  seem  to  be  bound  to 
emtonee  itself  by  a  primitive  instinct,  just  as  we  are  led 
by  other  instincts,  to  provide  for  its  continuance  and  trans-* 
miiiiim      The  organ  is  probably  situated  in  the  base  of  the 

The  only  fact  tending  to  illustrate  its  position,  is  one 
observed  by  Dr  A.  Combk,  and  recorded  in  the  Phrenolu- 
gical  Journal,  vol.  iii,  p.  471.  In  describing  the  dissec- 
tion  of  the  brain  of  a  lady  upwards  of  sixty,  who  for  many 
jeare  Iiad  been  remarkable  for  continual  anxiety  about  her 
ewtt  death,  he  observes,  that  ^^  tlie  enormous  development 
of  one  convolution  at  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the 
bfaiji,  the  function  of  which  is  unknown,  was  too  striking 
aot  to  arrest  our  attention  ;  it  was  that  lying  towards  the 
Bienal  line,  on  the  basihir  and  inner  side  of  the  middle 
labe»  and  consequently  of  Destructivcness.  The  corres- 
poiidsng  part  of  the  skull  showed  a  very  deep  and  distiiiet- 
ly-moulded  cavity  or  bed  running  longitudinally,  with 
high  and  prominent  sides,  and  presenting  altogether  an  ap- 
pearance much  more  striking  than  in  any  skull  I  ever  saw. 
Fmm  tlie  situation  of  this  convolution,  its  development 
eaanot  be  ascertained  during  life,  and  hence  its  function 
remains  unknown »  Whether  it  may  have  any  connexion 
with  the  Love  of  Life,  is  a  circumstance  which  may  be  de- 
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tcrmined  by  future  observations ;  all  that  we  can  say  at 
present  is,  that  tlie  Love  of  Life  seems  to  be  a  feeling  sui 
generis^  and  not  i>ro|3ortioiied  to  any  faculty,  or  eomhina- 
tion  of  faculties,  yet  known,-^that  in  the  subject  of  tliis  no^ 
tice  it  was  one  of  the  most  permanently  active  which  nhe 
possessed, — and  that  in  her  the  convolution  alludcil  to 
of  very  unusual  magnitude ;  but  how  fur  the  coincidence 
was  fortuitous,  we  leave  to  time  and  obsen^ation  to  deter- 
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The  organ  is  situated  at  the  inferior  edg^e  of  the  parietal 
bones,  immediately  above  Destructiveness,  or  in  tFm  middle 
of  the  lateral  j>ortion  of  the  brain.  When  the  orgiiti  of  De- 
fitructivcncss  is  much  developed,  it  may  be  mistaken,  by  the 
inexperienced  observer,  for  the  organ  of  Secretiveness ;  so 
that  it  is  nccessarj'  to  remark,  that  the  latter  organ  is  placed 
higher,  and  rather  farther  forward,  than  Uie  former ;  and 
that,  instead  of  presenting  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle, 
it  is  extende<l  longitudinally.  When  Iwth  organs  are  high- 
ly developed,  the  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  side  of 
the  head  is  characterized  by  a  general  fulness. 

Dr  Gall  gives  the  following  history  of  the  discovery  of 
this  orgfun  In  early  youth,  he  was  struck  with  the  cha- 
racter and  form  of  the  head  of  one  of  Ids  companions,  who, 
with  amiable  dispositions  and  good  abilities,  was  distin- 
guished by  cunning  and  finesse.  His  head  was  very  large 
at  the  temples,  and  in  his  natural  attitude  it  projected  for- 
ward, Althongh  a  faithful  friend,  ho  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary pleasure  in  employing  every  possible  device  to 
make  game  of  his  schooKfellowR,  and  to  deceive  them.  His 
natural  language  was  absolutely  the  expression  of  cunning, 
sQch  as  Dr  Gall  had  often  observed  in  cats  and  dogs, 
when,  playing  together,  they  wished  to  give  each  other  the 
slip.  At  a  subsequent  period,  he  had  another  companion, 
who,  at  first,  apjieared  candour  personified ;  no  one  had  ever 
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liim ;  but  his  gait  and  manner  were  those  of  a  cat 
a  motMe ;  he  proved  false  and  perfidious^  and  de- 
eeired,  in  an  unbecoming  manner,  his  yonng  school^fellows, 
Ui  lattirg,  and  big  parents.  He  carried  bis  head  in  the 
neme  attitude  as  before  mentioned ;  his  figure  was  bandsorae ; 
and  hia  head  e?cceedingly  large  at  the  temples.  One  of  Dr 
GiXX*$  patients,  who  died  of  phthisis,  generally  passed  for 
a  rery  htinest  man :  after  his  death,  Dr  Gall  waa  straek 
with  tlie  largeness  of  his  head  iii  the  temporal  region ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  learned,  that  he  had  cheated  his  ac* 
qiiaintanees,  and  even  his  mother,  of  considerable  sums  of 
Booey.  At  Vienna  he  was  often  in  the  company  of  a 
physiciaii,  poaaeeaed  of  much  information,  but  who,  on  ac- 
eounl  of  his  character  of  a  cheat,  was  generally  despised. 
Under  pretence  of  dealing  in  objects  of  art,  and  lending  on 
plcJy,  be  robbed  all  who  put  confidence  in  him.  He  car-* 
rM  his  tricks  and  cheats  to  such  a  length,  that  the  govem- 
mcnt  warned  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
joonydsy  to  beware  of  him ;  for  he  had  practised  his  arts 
villi  such  dexterity,  that  he  could  never  be  legally  condemn- 
ill»  Ue  often  told  Dr  Gall,  that  he  knew  no  plea- 
Mtre  equal  to  that  of  deceiving,  especially  persons  who  dia- 
tmatefl  him  most.  As  the  head  of  this  individual  also  wbb 
very  large  at  the  temples,  Dr  Gall  was  impressed  with 
llie  idea  that  there  is  a  primitive  tendency  towards  cunning 
in  tlie  mind,  and  that  it  is  manifested  by  tliis  particular 
MTcliral  organ.  An  immense  number  of  observBtions  have 
eoafinned  his  conjecture. 

Tbe  nature  and  object  of  this  propensity  <ippcar  to  be 
tlie  following:  The  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
ire  liable  to  involnutary  activity  from  internal  causes,  as 
wdl  an  from  external  excitement.  Thus,  Amativeness  bc- 
eomitig  active,  gives  feelings  corresponding  to  its  nature ; 
Aeqiuntiveneas  inspires  with  strong  desires  for  wealth ;  and 
Love  of  Approbation  fills  the  mind  with  projects  of  ambi- 
tion* Every  one  %vill  be  conscious  that  these  or  similar 
feellngt,  at  times  rush  into  his  mind  involuiittirily,  and  fre- 
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quently  refuse  to  clepait  at  the  commai^d  of  tlie  uiider- 
standing.  If  outwiird  expression  were  given  to  theBe  im- 
pulses, in  ali  tlieir  vivacity,  as  they  arise,  social  intercourse 
would  be  disfigured  by  a  rude  assemblage  of  disgusting 
improprieties,  and  man  would  shun  the  society  of  liis  fel- 
lows as  more  loatlisome  than  pestilence  or  famine*  Shak- 
SPEAiiE,  with  tliat  accuracy  of  observation  which  distin- 
guislies  liim,  has  pourtrayed  this  feature  of  the  human 
mind. 

*'  Utter  tny  thoughts  ?    Whv,  say  Ihej  are  vile  anJ  fidse— - 

As  whereas  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  thinga 

Sometimes  intrude  not  ?    Wtio  has  a  breast  m  pure 

But  some  uncleanly  apprchensionii 

Keep  lecls  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 

With  meditations  lawful  V—OHidlo^  Act  iii.  Scene  3* 

Some  instinctive  tendency,  therefore,  to  restrain  witliin 
the  mind  itself,  to  conceal,  as  it  were,  from  the  public  eye 
the  various  desires  and  emotions  whicli  involuntarily  present 
tliemselvcs  in  the  mind,  was  necessary  to  enable  tlie  under- 
standing to  regulate  their  outward  expression ;  and  nature 
appears  to  have  provided  this  i>ower  in  the  faculty  of  Se» 
cretivenesfi.  It  is  an  instinctive  tendency  to  conceal,  and 
the  legitimate  object  of  it  appears  to  be,  to  restrain  the 
outward  expression  of  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  till  the 
understandinjg;  shall  have  pronounced  judgment  on  their 
propriety. 

Besides,  man  and  animals  are  occasionally  liable  to  the 
assaults  of  enemies,  which  may  be  avoided  by  concealment, 
in  cases  where  strength  is  wanting  to  repel  them  by  force* 
Nature,  therefore,  by  means  of  this  proi>enfiity,  enables 
them  to  add  prudence,  slyness,  or  cunning,  according  to  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  other  faculties  of  the  individual,  to 
their  means  of  defence. 

A  sufficient  endowment  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  prudent  character.  It  then  imposes  a  salu- 
tary restraint  on  the  manifestations  of  the  other  faculties, 
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H  and  serves  as  a  defence  against  prpng  curiosity.    "  When 

B Napoleon,"  says  Sir  WAtTEa  Scorr,  "  thought  himself 

closely  ohservedj  he  had  the  power  of  discliarging  from  his 

■  countenance  all  expression^  save  that  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finite smile,  and  presenting  to  the  curious  investigator  the 
fixed  eyes  and  rigid  features  of  a  marble  bust/*  Vol*  iv. 
Kp,  37,  I  have  obser^^ed  this  power  to  be  conferred  by  large 
Secrctiveness.  Those  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  are  too  open 
for  the  genera!  intercourse  of  society;  they  are  characterized 
by  deficiency  of  tact,  a  headlong  bluntuess  of  manner,  and 
the  instantaneous  expression  of  every  thought  and  emotion, 
as  it  flows  into  the  mind,  without  regard  to  the  proprietiee 
required  by  time,  place  or  circumstances. 

Mr  Scott,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  propensity,  pub- 
lished hi  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  observes,  that  it 
eommunicates  the  desire  to  discover  the  secrets  of  otherFj 
as  well  as  to  conceal  our  own.  The  author  of  Waverley^ 
in  his  novel  of  Quentin  Durwartl  ♦,  draws  the  character  of 
Louis  XI.  with  exact  fidelity  to  this  principle  of  our 
nature.  The  King,  says  he,  was  **  calm,  crafty,  and  pro- 
foundly attentive  to  his  own  interest.  He  was  careful  in 
disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  purposes  from  all  %vho 
approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the  expressions, — 
that  the  King  knew  not  how  to  reign,  who  knew  not  how 
to  disseEDble ;  and  that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his  very 
cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire.  Like 
all  astutious  persons,  he  was  as  desirous  of  looking  into 
tbe  Merets  of  others,  as  of  concealing  his  own."  This  re- 
presentation is  historically  correct.  According  to  this  view, 
even  a  large  development  of  the  organ,  if  combmed  i^ith 
good  sentiments,  and  an  enlightened  understanding,  is  a 
valuable  endowment*  Persons  so  constituted,  possessing 
tlieiii»elves  the  natural  talent  requisite  for  intrigue,  if  they 
eboooe  to  direct  the  faculty  in  that  way,  are  naturally  fit- 
ted to  divine  and  discover  intrigues  and  secret  machiimtionft 
in  others,  and  to  <h»feat  them.     From  the  same  cause  they 

K  *  Vol.  L  p.  7. 
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read,  with  great  aeutenessi  the  natural  language  of  conceal- 
ment in  other  minds,  and  are  able  to  discover,  by  the  very 
air  and  manner  of  a  man,  that  he  is  hiding  some  object  or 
intention,  when  a  person,  in  whom  the  organ  is  ^maJI,  could 
not  perceive  Buch  a  purpose.  In  many  of  the  aflFairs  of  life 
also,  secrecy  ia  indispensable  both  to  prudent  conduct  and 
success* 

When  too  energetic,  or  not  properly  directed,  Secretive- 
ne«s  is  liable  to  great  abuses.  It  then  leads  to  a  liking  for 
conceal  men  t)  intrigue,  and  crooked  policy,  for  their  own 
sakes ;  and  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  wise  and  clever  to  wrap  up 
the  purposes  of  the  niiud  in  the  profoundest  mystery :  cun- 
ning is  mistaken  for  ability,  and  deceit  for  practical  wisdom* 
It  may  prompt  to  the  use  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  intrigue,  or  diasi- 
mulation,  as  means  to  gain  an  end.  Persons  in  whom  it 
predominates,  judging  of  mankind  in  general  by  themselves, 
are  never  able  to  see  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  the  con- 
duct of  others,  in  a  plain  and  simple  point  of  view,  but 
imagine  life  to  be  a  continual  stratagem,  in  which  every 
one  is  endeavouring  to  overreach  his  neighbour.  Such 
persons  conceive,  that  the  eye  of  tlie  world  is  always  look* 
ing  into  their  breasts,  to  read  the  purposes  that  are  there 
hatched,  but  which  discovery  they  are  resolved  to  prevent. 
Tlie  propensity  in  some  instfmces  finds  gratification  in  the 
most  trifling  mysteries ;  an  individual  under  its  predomi- 
nating influence  will  conceal  his  going  out,  his  coming  in, 
liis  engagements,  and  all  his  transactions ;  even  although 
communication  of  these  would  greatly  facilitate  domestic 
arrangements.  In  an  argument  a  secretive  man  will  e^^d© 
all  admissions. 

Dr  Johnston  mentions  of  Pope,  that  he  took  so  **  great 
deliglit  in  artifice,  that  he  endeavoiu-ed  to  attain  all  his  pur- 
poses by  indirect  :md  unsuspected  methods ;  he  hardly  drauk 
tea  without  a  sti*atagem.  He  practised  his  arts  on  such 
small  occasions,  that  Lady  Bolikgbroke  used  to  say  in  a 
French  phrase,  that  he  played  the  politician  about  cahba$€i 
and  turnips,*^ 
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Mercanitle  men,  in  whom  this  orgnn  preclomitiale%  oc- 
^cttioiiaUy  conceal  their  circumstances,  so  tbat  wife  and 
cyidren  proceed  in  tlie  imsuspectisg^  enjoyment  of  ima- 
prospcrity,  till  bankruptcy,  like  the  explosion  of  a 
involves  them  in  inE^tantaueoue  ruin,  Thetje  Individu- 
ibgeDerftlly  plead  in  excuse,  a  pretended  regard  to  the  feel* 
of  tlieir  relatives:  but  the  distrugt  implied  in  such 
luct,  18  a  ^eater  injury  to  sensitive  minds,  tliaii  the 
tfvik  Uiey  attempt  to  hide*  Ttie  real  sources  of  their  con-- 
doelaro  an  overweening  Se1f*esteem,  which  cjtnnot  stoop 
tf>  acJcmvwledge  misconduct  or  misfortune,  and  an  inordi- 
nata  8eerotiv€]ie«i^  int^piring  them  witli  an  instinctive  aver- 
MO  lo  candid  and  unreserved  commmiication.  A  favour- 
lie  nuucim  with  such  men,  is,  that  secresy  is  tlte  soul  of 
It  i«  60,  only  in  narrow  miuds  misguided  by  this 


Peraons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  and  who  believe 
lliat    '  « ;Jly  conceal  their  true  character  from  the  world, 

Wit.  Lu  I-  i  Larlled  at  the  exposure  which  Phrenology  is  said 
l»nwke  of  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  they  feel  great 
diiEculCy  in  belie\nng  it  practicable  to  compare  genuine 
ital  feelingH  with  development  of  brain,  because  they 
e  that  real  motives  and  dispositions  are  never  ex- 
lilbited  in  conduct  Such  persons  err,  however,  in  their 
even  of  their  own  powers  of  concealment;  for, 
Sfcs^Tenem  does  not  alter  the  aim,  but  affects  only  the 
wmim  of  obtaining  gratification  of  our  ordinary  desires; 
lodf  basideSf  if  disguise  be  really  the  forte  of  their  clia- 
mrler^  Phrenology  has  the  advantage  of  them  still ;  for  it 
Qbibits  tlie  organ  of  Sccretiveness  large,  and  in  their  very 
oacttdment  they  will  manifest  most  powerfully  the  faculty 
nlnxg  organ  is  most  fully  developed. 

InniuBerable  abuses  of  this  propensity  occur  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  society.  How  polite,  acquiescent,  and 
dcfeffealial,  are  some  persons  in  their  manners  to  all  who 
tie  present ;  and  how  severe  in  their  vituperations,  wlten 
the  tame  individuals  are  gone  !  This  conduct  results  from 
Sscretivenesa  addressing  itself  to  Love  of  Approbation  in 
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others^  and  endeavouring  to  please  them  by  professionft 
of  feigned  respect.  Many  persons  would  not,  for  any  con- 
sideratton,  mention  a  disagreeable  truth  to  an  acquaintance. 
This  also  arises  from  an  abuse  of  tlic  same  faculty,  com- 
bioed  mth  great  Love  of  Approbation. 

To  Mr  Scott  is  due  the  merit  of  throwing  great  light 
on  the  influence  of  Secret! vcness  in  producing  humour. 
The  power  of  representiugj  with  a  face  of  perfect  gravity, 
«ome  ludicrous  incidents  is  one  species  of  humour.  In  this, 
the  grave  exterior,  tlie  command  over  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  while  the  most  ludicrous  ideas  are 
internally  perceived,  is  just  a  species  of  g^lyness,  and  is 
clearly  attributable  to  Secretiveness.  This  kind  of  humour 
also  is  absolutely  addressed  to  Secretiveness  in  others.  We, 
as  spectators,  see  the  internal  absurdity  through  tlie  exter- 
nal gravity,  and  this  gratifies  our  SecretiveneBS,  which 
likes  to  penetrate  disguises  assumed  by  others,  as  well  as 
to  disguise  itself  Another  species  of  himiour  consists  in 
detecting  and  exposing  little  concealed  purposes  and  inten- 
tions in  our  friends,  and  holding  them  up  to  \*iew  in  all 
their  nothingness,  when  tliey  are  mystifying  or  concealing 
tliera  as  matters  of  real  importance.  "  The  man  of 
humour,**  says  Mr  Scott,  **  delights  in  detecting  these  lit- 
tle pieces  of  deception ;  and  the  ludicrous  effect  of  this 
seems  to  arise  from  the  incongruity  which  appears  between 
the  real  and  the  assumed  character,  the  contrast  between 
what  is  intended  to  be  apparent  at  the  surface,  and  that 
which  is  seen  to  be  at  the  bottom/'  It  is  proper  to  obsene, 
however,  that  Secretiveness  aAbrds  only  the  slyness,  the 
savoir  faire^  together  with  the  tact  of  detecting  little  con- 
cealed weaknesses  implied  in  humour;  and  that  the  fk- 
eulty  of  Wit  is  necessary,  in  addition,  more  or  less,  to  pro- 
duce ludicrous  effect  in  the  representation*  Thus,  a  per- 
son with  much  Wit,  and  little  Secretiveness,  will  not  ejLcel 
in  humour,  although  he  may  shine  in  pure  wit.  A  person, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  much  Secretiveness,  and  moderate 
Wit,  may  excel  in  humoiu-^  although,  in  intellectual  witty 
combinations,  he  may  make  hut  an  indifferent  figure.    It  is 
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eurious  fact,  that  the  Italians  and  Englighj  in  whom 
'etiveness  is  large,  delight  in  humour,  while  the  French, 
in  whom  the  organ  is  moderate,  ca,n  scarcely  imagine  what 
it  18-  In  conformity  with  these  difFerences  in  national  de- 
velopment, the  English  and  Italians  practise  a  prudent  re- 
serve in  their  intercourse  with  strangers,  while  the  French 
are  open  to  excess,  and  communicate  even  iheir  private  af- 
fairs to  casual  acquaintances.  The  French  also  delight  to 
live,  and  even  to  die,  in  public;  while  the  Englishman 
shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  which  he  denominates  Ms 
duille,  and  debars  all  the  world  from  ohsen'ing  his  conduct. 
Other  faculties  contribute  to  these  varieties  of  taste,  but 
BeeretivcnesB  is  an  essential  element  in  the  relish  for  re- 
tirement. 

I  have  uniformly  found  Secretiveness  large  in  the  heads 
of  actors  and  artists,  and,  of  these,  I  have  been  permitted 
to  examine  a  considerable  number.  In  the  cast  of  Miss 
Clara  Fisher's  head,  it  will  be  seen  amply  developed. 
The  theory  of  its  effects  in  aiding  the  former  seems  to  be 
this :  The  actor  must  conceal  or  shade  his  real  character, 
and  put  forth  the  natural  languag«»  of  an  assumed  one. 
N*)w,  Secretiveness  ^vill  enable  him  to  suppress  or  withhold 
all  the  faculties  which  are  not  essential  to  the  personage 
whom  he>  for  the  time,  represents ;  while,  by  withdrawing 
its  restraints  from  other  faculties,  it  t^HII  allow  them  to 
znanifedt  themselves  with  full  energy.  Thus,  suppose  an 
actor,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are 
large^  to l>e  called  on  toplay  Iago, a  character  in  which  sel- 
fishness and  villany  predominate,  then  Secretiveness  will 
enable  him  to  suppress  the  natural  language  of  Ids  own  su- 
perior faculties,  while,  by  withdrawing  its  influence  from 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  it  will 
permit  the  most  forcible  expression  of  these  in  looks,  tones 
mud  gestures;  and  this  will  be  Iago  to  the  life.  It  aids  the 
artist  in  a  similar  way*  It  is  known,  that  a  painter  or 
sculptor,  in  working  a  figure,  studies  first  the  mental 
feelings  which  it  iw  inlcnde<i  !<•  |Kiiirtray,  then  goes  to  « 
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mirror,  aiid  produces  the  expression  of  tbeni  in  hb  own 
person,  aiid  copies  it  in  hid  picture  or  block  of  marble.  In 
this  process^  he  resembles  an  actor »  and  Secret! ven ess  as- 
sists him  in  the  manner  1>efore  explained,  in  this  analysis, 
I  difFer  in  one  point  from  IVIr  Scott.  He  thinks  that 
Secretiveness  confers  not  only  the  negative  power  of  sup- 
pressing the  real  character,  but  als^  the  positive  power  of 
calling  up,  at  will,  the  natural  language  of  such  faculties 
as  we  wish  to  exhibit  for  the  time.  Thus,  some  persons 
are  able  to  load  others  witli  expressions  of  great  ej^teem, 
attachment,  and  good  will,  when  internally  they  hate 
them.  Mr  Scott  conceives  that  Secretiveness  enables  such 
individuals  not  only  to  disguise  their  real  enmity,  but  to 
call  up  for  the  occasion  the  natural  language  of  Adhesive- 
ness, Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  to  use  these  as  instruments  of  deception.  This  latter 
effect  appears  to  me  to  depend  on  Imitation. 

When  Secretiveness  and  Cautiousness  are  both  very  Istrg^J 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  extreme  reserve,  and  eve^P^ 
when  little  knowledge  of  the  world  is  possessed,  to  suspi- 
cion and  terror  of  dark  designs  and  sinister  plots,  hatching 
on  every  hand  against  the  unhappy  possessor  of  this  com-^ 
bination.  In  general,  these  plots  have  no  existence  beyond 
the  internal  feelings  produced  by  tliose  faculties. 

Secretive ncsK,  with  small  Conscientiousness,  predisposes 
to  lying,  and,  combined  with  Acquisitiveness,  to  theft.  In- 
deed, Secretiveness  is  more  invariably  large  in  thieves  than 
Acquisitiveness;  and  it  prompts  to  this  crime,  probably  by 
the  feeling  of  secrecy  which  it  generates  in  the  mind.  It 
gives  the  idea  tliat  all  is  liidden,  and  that  no  eye  sees, 
and  no  intellect  will  be  able  to  trace  the  fraud.  It  pro- 
duces also  that  capacity  for  sly  cunning  which  is  cssentiid 
to  a  thief.  An  excellent  elucidation,  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe, 
of  the  effects  of  Secretiveness,  as  a  constituent  element  in  the 
character  of  a  thief,  will  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nal, vol,  i.  p,  611*  The  organ  is  large  in  David  Haggart, 
and  in  a  variety  of  executed  thieves,  whose  casts  have  been 
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'  It  18  large,  also,  in  John  Gibson,  a  boy  who 
■Bmtfiested  very  extraordinary  powers  of  deception  at  eight 
years  of  age.  His  case  is  reported  at  full  length,  by  Mr 
David  Bridges  Junior,  in  the  Phrenological  Transactions, 
ToL  L  p.  289.  On  Sd  December  162a,  I  vigited  in  Edin- 
burgh  jail,  John  Rxid,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  under  sentence  of 
ikalli  (but  suheequently  respited),  for  housebreaking  and 
dieA*  His  head  was  uncommonly  large  for  his  years,  and 
ftba  offgaa  of  Secretiveness,  in  particular,  was  enormously 
derelopecL  Acquisitiveness  also  was  large,  and  Conscien- 
liottni«B8  deficient.  The  Reverend  Mr  Porteoub,  chaplain 
to  Uie  jail,  mentioned,  that  Reid's  power  of  concealing  his 
iImm^U  and  feelings  waa  most  extraordinary,  and  that 
itaing  and  secrecy  were  manifested  in  his  crime,  in  a  de- 
gree that  was  almost  inconceivable.  He  had  mounted  on 
the  dioulders  of  an  accomplice  to  the  second  storey  of  a 
dwelling-house,  entered  by  a  window,  and,  although  per- 
mms  slept  in  the  bed-rooms  of  that  floor,  and  the  lamp  in 
tlie  lobby  was  burning,  he  proceeded  down  stairs,  reached 
the  dining-room,  robbed  the  side-board  of  plate,  and  got 
dear  off  without  being  heard* 

Anotlier  effect  of  great  Secretivenessj  especially  when 
aided  by  much  Firmness,  is  to  produce  the  power  of  re- 
pretaing,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  all  outward  expression  of 
psin,  even  when  amounting  to  positive  torture.  Ann  Ross 
(nrhose  case  is  reported  by  Mr  Richard  Carmichael  of 
Dublin  ^),  with  a  view  to  excite  the  compassion  of  some 
pitms  and  cliaritable  ladies,  thrust  needles  into  her  arm  to 
]irodnce  disease,  and  carried  the  deception  so  far  as  to 
Allow  her  arm  to  be  amputated  without  revealing  the  cause. 
Tlie  needles  were  found  on  dissection,  and  she  was  more 
moftified  by  the  discovery  of  the  trick,  than  afflicted  by 
ibe  looB  of  her  arm.  She  manifested  the  same  faculty  in 
1  Tariety  of  other  deceptions,     I  examined  her  head,  and 
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Mr  Carmichael  also  fumislied  the  Phrenological  Society 
with  a  cast  of  it,  and  in  it  the  organs  of  Seeretiveneae  and 
Firmness  are  decidedly  large.  The  North  American  In- 
dians also  are  celebrated  for  their  power  of  enduring  tor- 
ture»  and  the  same  combination  occurs  in  casts  of  two  of 
iheir  skulls  in  the  Society's  collection. 

Dr  Murray  Patterson  mentions,  that  the  Hindoos 
manifest  Secretiveness  in  a  high  degree,  in  the  form  of 
cunmng  and  duplicity,  and  the  organ  is  very  large  in  their 
heads. 

This  propensity,  when  predominantly  active,  produces  a 
close  sly  look ;  the  eyes  roll  from  side  to  side ;  the  voice  is 
low;  the  shoulders  are  drawn  up  towards  the  ears,  and  the 
footstep  is  soft  and  gliding.  The  movements  of  the  body 
are  towards  the  side.  Sir  Walter  Scott  accurately  de« 
Uneates  the  look  produced  by  this  faculty  and  Cautiousness 
in  the  following  lines. 

Speaking  of  Cormac  Doil,  he  says, 

**  For  evil  seemed  that  old  man's  eye 
Dark  and  designing,  fierce  yet  $hy, 
StUi  he  avoided  forward  looky 
Bui  slow  and  circumspectly  took 
A  circling  never  ceasing  glance. 
By  doubt  and  cunning  marked  at  once  ; 
Which  shot  a  mischief-boding  ray. 
From  under  eje-brows  shagged  and  grey." 

Lord  of  the  Jsles,  Canto  iv.  p.  24. 

When  this  organ  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  an  author, 
it  produces  a  curious  effect  on  his  style.  The  diflferent 
members  of  his  sentences  are  involved,  parenthetical,  and 
often  obscure,  as  if  he  were  in  doubt  whether  he  selected 
the  proper  place  for  his  expressions,  and  hesitated  between 
what  he  ought  to  put  down  and  what  he  might  leave  to  be 
understood.  He  is  also  liable  to  quaintness.  Pope's  style  oc- 
casionally indicates  this  quality,  and  the  faculty  is  strongly 
manifested  in  his  character.  Dr  Thomas  Brown's  style, 
also,  is  characterized  by  Secretiveness,  and  the  organ  was 
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large  in  his  head.     Crdly's  poetry  presents  the  expression 

lof  it.     Goldsmith's  writings  display  a  moderate  endow-* 

menL     This  faculty,  by  enabling  an  author  skilfully  to 

.work  up  his  incidents  and  events,  and  to  conceal  the  de~ 

fmouemerU  of  his  plot  or  story,  till  the  most  appropriate  time 

and  place  for  the  elucidation,  greatly  aidj^  him  in  producing 

effect. 

It  prompt^  says  Dr  Gall,  the  General  of  an  army  to  the 
use  of  stratagems  to  deceive  the  enemy,  while  it  leads  him 
to  conceal  his  own  forces  and  enterprizes,  to  make  false 
attacks  and  counterfeited  marches. 

Tliis  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  Dr 
Gall  remarks,  that  it  requires  a  particular  study  in  each 
ies.  In  the  common  species  of  ape,  for  example,  it 
ences  above  the  origin  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and 
extends  forward  to  nearly  the  middle  of  this  bone.  Its  si- 
tuation is  the  same  in  tlie  tiger,  cat  and  (ox.  In  gramini- 
vorous animals,  and  in  birds  distinguished  for  cunning, 
thjB  region  will  also,  in  general,  be  found  large, 

S^Ianifestations  of  this  propensity,  clearly  attributable  to 
disease  of  the  organ,  are  described  by  authors  on  insanity. 
The  cunning  shewn  by  many  of  the  insane,  especially  in 
concealing  their  true  state,  has  often  excited  astonishment. 
Fodehe'  speaks  of  two  patients  who  had  been  long  con- 
fined in  the  asylum  at  Marseilles.  After  an  apparent  cure 
of  considerable  duration,  their  friends  demanded  their  dis- 
mJMal.  He»  however,  suspected  deception,  and  determined 
to  hold  a  long  conversation  with  them.  For  an  hour  and 
a  half,  during  which  lie  avoided  the  kind  of  ideas  in  regard 
to  which  he  knew  them  to  be  insane,  they  s|>oke,  reasoned, 
and  acted  like  men  of  sound  judgment  But  when  he  in- 
troduced the  subjec*  wliich  excited  their  diseased  faculties, 
their  eyes  begun  to  spai-kle,  the  muscles  of  the  face  to  con- 
tract, and  an  evident  agitation  took  place,  accompanied 
with  an  effort  to  pre^rvo  calmness.  They  were  ordered  to 
be  detained.     Pi 5 el  mentions  the  cunning  and  tricks  of 
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Kome  lunatics  m  remarkable*  Dr  Marsuall*  notices  the 
case  of  a  man  in  Beihlem  Hospital  in  1789,  wlio  fancied 
he  was  a  great  man,  "  He  was  very  crafty,  and  nsed 
much  flattery  to  the  keepers,  calling  them  *  fine  men, 
I  gentlemen,'  especially  when  he  wanted  any  indulgence  j 
bat  when  his  complacent  looks  and  genteel  expreBsions  did 
not  avail  him,  he  became  revengeful,  made  up  some  plan^ 
Biblo  Btory  agaiQst  them,  and  Blyly  told  it  to  the  steward. 
WbcQ  fresh  patients  came  int^  the  house,  he  always  intro- 
duced lumself  to  them ;  he  was  very  civil  to  them,  and, 
after  gaining  their  confidence,  he  tried  to  get  their  money 
from  them,  which,  if  he  could  not  do  by  other  means,  he 
had  recourse  to  stratagem  to  get  possession  of  it." 

The   regular   metaphysicians    have   not   admitted  any 
feculty  corresponding  to  this  propensity,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  they  give  any  theory  of  cunning,  although  it  is  an  ob* 
I  vious  ingredient  in  human  nature.     The  quality,  however, 
lis  familiarly  recognised  by  a  variety  of  writers.      Lord 
'Bacon,  in  his  Essay  on  Cunning,  gi-aphically  describes  a 
number  of  the  abuses  of  Secretiveness.     ^^  We  take  cun- 
ning," says  he,  "  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  cunning  man 
and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of  honesty,  but  in  point 
of  ability.     There  be  that  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  can- 
not play  well ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  can\'aa8e« 
and  factions,  that  are  otherwise  weak  men.^* 
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In  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  we  have  the  following  dialogue* 
*'  Your  Grace  holds  hU  wisdom  very  high/'  said  the  atten- 
dant. **  Hi^  cunning  al  ieasty  I  do/'  replied  Bucking- 
ham, ^  wliich,  in  Court  affairs,  often  takes  the  weather- 
gvge  of  wisdom," 

The  organ  is  established. 


8,— ACQUISITIVENESS. 


The  organ  of  this  faculty  is  Bituated  at  the  anterior  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  parietal  hone.  By  Dr  Spltrzheim  it 
was  called  Covetiveness ;  Sir  G.  S»  Mackenzie  suggested 
the  more  appropriate  name  of  Acquisitiveness,  which  Dr 
Spurzbeim  hajs  since  adopted. 

The  metaphysicians  have  not  admitted  a  faculty  in  the 
mind,  the  function  of  which  is  to  produce  the  propensity 
to  acquire,  and  which  is  gratified  by  the  mere  act  of  acqui- 
sition, without  any  ulterior  object,  Dr  Hutcheson  says, 
**  Thus,  as  soon  as  we  come  to  apprehend  the  use  of 
wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  desires,  we 
must  also  desire  them ;  and  hence  arises  the  universality  of 
these  desires  of  wealth  and  power,  since  thty  are  tfie  tnecats 
f^  gratifying  all  other  desires,^*  In  like  manner,  we  are 
told  by  Mr  Stewart,  that,  "  Wliatever  conduces  to  the 
gratification  of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  de- 
sire, is  itself  desired^  on  ctccount  of  the  end  to  which  it  is  stdt- 
iervkni;  and  by  being  thus  habitually  associated  in  our 
apprehension  with  agreeable  objects,  it  frequently  comes, 
in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  valuable  in  itself,  in- 
dependently of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that  wealth  becomes 
with  many  an  ultimate  object  of  pursuit ;  though,  at  first, 
it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account*of  its  subser- 
viency to  the  attainment  of  other  objects  *," 

The  same  author  says  in  another  place,  that  ^^  avarice  is 
m  particular  motlificaiion  of  the  desire  of  power ;  arising 

•  ElvmeiU3,  p.  368* 
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from  the  ^-arious  functions  of  money  in  a  commercial  coun* 
try.  Its  influence  as  an  active  principle  is  much  strength- 
[•ened  by  habit  and  association  **" 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  f  admits  the  degirc  of  wealth  to  be 
^a  modification  of  the  desire  of  power,  but  he  endeavours  to 
ehewj  that  Mr  Stewart*r  theory  is  defective  in  accounting 
for  avarice,  and  enters  into  a  most  ingenious  speculation, 
to  explain  how  that  feeling  arises  from  association.  He 
takes  Time  into  aeoouiit,  as  an  ingredient ;  and  takes  the 
example  of  a  boy  purchasing  an  apple.  "  Before  the  boy 
lays  out  his  penny  in  the  purchase  of  an  apple  or  an 
orange,*'  says  he,  "  it  appears  to  him  valuable,  chiefly  as 
the  mode  of  obtaining  the  apple  or  orange.  But  the  fruit, 
agreeable  as  it  may  have  been  while  it  lasted,  is  won  de- 
vonred  I — its  value,  with  respect  to  him,  haa  wholly  ceased  ; 
and  the  penny,  h©  knows,  is  still  in  existence,  and  would 
have  been  still  his  awn^  if  tlie  fruit  had  not  been  purchased. 
He  thinks  of  the  penny,  therefore,  as  existhig  nou\  and  ex- 
isting without  any  thing  which  he  can  oppose  to  it  as  equi- 
valent ;  and  the  feeling  of  retjret  arises, — the  wish,  that  he 
had  not  made  the  purchase,  and  that  the  penny,  as  still  ex- 
isting, and  equally  capable  as  before  of  procuring  some  new 
enjoyment^  had  continued  in  his  pocket,**  This  produces 
"  a  slight  terror  of  expense,  which  the  habiU  of  many 
years  may  strengthen  into  parsimony." 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  speculation, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  the  nature  of  metaphysical 
science ;  but  it  is  not  sound.  The  question  occurs,  \niy  is 
this  **  slight  terror  of  expense**  experienced  only  by  some 
boys  and  some  men,  since  association  and  the  love  of  enjoy- 
ment are  universal  qualities  of  human  natnre? 

It  is  proper  to  mention,  however,  that  Lord  Kames 
(who  lias  been  censured  by  the  regular  metaphysicians  for 
admitting  too  many  faculties),  recognises  the  existence  of 
this  feeling  as  a  priniitivo  propensity  in  man,  and  calls  it 
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the  "  hoarding  appetite.  Man,"  eays  his  Lordship,  *'  is  by 
nalore  a  Itoarding  animal^  ba\^ng  an  appetite  for  storing  up 
tikiDgv  of  use ;  and  the  sense  of  property  is  bestowed  on 
meu  for  securing  what  they  thus  store  up  *J*  He  adds, 
that  **  the  appetite  for  property,  in  its  nature  a  great  bleBs- 
tug,  degenerates  into  a  great  curse,  when  it  transgresses  the 
bifiDds  of  moderation/* 

Thi0  observer  of  the  passion  of  avarice  in  real  life,  is  not 
wtisfi«d  witli  the  theories  of  Mr  Stewart  and  Dr  Brown. 
Dr  King,  in  the  Political  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  his 
own  ttme,  remarks,  that  an  avaricious  man  *'  is  bom  and 
framed  %a  a  sordid  love  of  money,  which  jirst  appears  when 
\m  m  ytrf  young*  grows  up  with  him,  and  increases  in 
niddle  age,  and,  when  he  is  o]d,  and  all  the  rest  of 
hk  paaaions  have  subsided,  wlioHy  engrosses  him.'*  He 
mentions  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwick,  the  Duke  of  Mabl- 
BOROUOH,  Sir  James  Lowtheii,  Sir  Thomas  Colby,  and 
Sir  WiLiJAM  Smith,  as  remarkable  ingtances  of  it. 

The  metaphysical  notions  of  Mr  Stewart  fail  entirely 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  avarice,  under  which  passion 
on  enjoyment  is  sought,  except  that  of  accumulating 
wealth*  The  character  of  Trapbois,  as  drawn  in  the 
**  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and  lidmirably  represented  on  the 
Edinburgh  stage  by  Mr  IVLisoN,  is  a  personlfieation  of  the 
faculty  of  Acciuisitiveness,  operating  as  a  blind  animal  in- 
itinet,  exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  activity, 
and  extinguishing  every  feeling  of  the  mind,  except  that 
of  fear  J  which  it  had  cultivated  and  increased  to  minister 
t4i  its  protection.  This  character  is  recognised  as  natural ; 
highly  coloured,  indeed,  but  true  to  life  in  its  lending  fea- 
tures. It  appears  absurd,  therefore,  to  ascribe,  as  the  me- 
taphyflicians  do,  ho  intense  a  passion  to  a  mere  law  of  asso- 
ciation as  its  source^  to  an  error  of  the  understanding,  in 
mistaking  wealth  for  the  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  ob- 
tiun.  The  very  essence  of  the  character  is  a  desire  for 
wealth,  independent  of  every  puri>ose  of  application*   Phre- 
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QologUta  have  observed,  that  the  intensity  of  the  desire  (o 
acquire,  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
brain,  and  they,  therefore,  rq^rd  it  as  an  original  propen- 
sity of  the  mind.  The  organ  was  discoTercd  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

Wlien  Dr  Gall  was  employed  in  comparing  mental  ma- 
nifestations with  cerebral  development,  he  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  collecting  in  his  houee  numhere  of  the  lower  orders, 
with  the  view  of  more  easily  discovering  the  different  pri- 
mitive propensities,  which  he  supposed  would  he  found  to 
operate  in  them  with  greater  eimplieity  and  \igour,  than  in 
persons  of  a  higher  rank.  On  many  of  these  occasions,  the 
individuals  assembled,  encouraged  by  him  to  familiarity, 
accused  each  other  of  petty  larcenies,  or  of  what  they  styled 
chiperies^  and  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  those  who 
excelled  in  such  practices ;  and  the  chipeurs  themselves  ad 
vanced  in  front  of  tlieir  companions,  proud  of  their  su 
rior  savoiT'/aire^  What  particularly  attracted  his  attention 
was,  that  some  of  these  men  shewed  the  utmost  abhorrence 
of  thieving,  and  preferred  starving  to  accepting  any 
of  the  bread  and  fruit  which  tlieir  companions  had  stolen^ 
while  the  chipeurs  ridiculed  such  conduct,  and  thought  it 
rnlly. 

To  discover  whether  this  tendencj^  to  pilfer  was  con- 
nected wth  any  particular  cerebral  organ,  Dr  Gall  di» 
vided  the  pei'sons  whom  he  had  assembled  into  three 
classes ;  the  ^rst  included  the  chipeurs ;  the  second,  tbosa 
who  abhorred  the  very  idea  of  stealing ;  and  the  thirds 
tijose  who  seemed  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  Oil 
comparing  the  heads  of  these  three  classes,  he  was  much 
surprised  to  find,  that  the  most  inveterate  chipeurs  had  a 
ionff  prominence  extending  from  the  organ  of  Secret! venessi 
almost  as  far  as  the  external  angle  of  the  superciliary  ridlg«, 
and  that  this  region  was  Jlal  in  all  those  who  shewed  a 
horror  of  theft,  while  in  those  who  were  indifferent  about 
it,  the  part  was  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  de- 
veloped, but  never  so  much  as  in  the  professed  thieves ; 
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on  rep^atiDg  tlie  experiment  again  and  again  with  a 
assemblage,  he  found  the  same  results  uniformly  pre- 
fent  tbem^veif. 

Having  thus  jiscertained  the  constancy  of  ihe/actS)  the 
idea  naturally  occurred  to  the  mind  of  Dr  Gall,  that  the 
jgmfmmtj  to  appropriate  must  be  somehow  connected  with 
tbtt  p^uliarity  of  cerebral  configuration,  which  had  so 
itrongly  attracted  his  notice.  It  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
fidiiealjon,  for  most  of  the  subjects  of  his  observations  had 
received  none.  They  were  the  children  of  nature  left  to 
own  resources.  Some  who  detested  stealing  happeu- 
|o  h^'  precisely  those  whose  education  had  been  most 
fompletely  neglected.  The  wants  and  circumstances  of  all 
«f  tlmii  were  nearly  the  same, — the  examples  set  before 
tliem  were  the  same, — and  to  what  cause,  therefore,  could 
Ike  difference  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  an  original  difference  of 
miiiial  constitution  ? 

Al  lhi«  time  Dr  Gall  was  physician  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dmnb  Institution,  where  pupils  were  received  from  six  to 
bmrteen  years  of  age,  without  any  preliminary  education. 
M.  Mat,  a  distinguished  psychologist,  then  director  of  the 
Mtablishment,  M*  Venus,  the  teacher,  and  he,  had  it  thus 
in  their  power  to  make  the  most  accurate  observations  on 
Uie  primitive  moral  condition  of  these  children.  Some  of 
ihem  were  remai*kable  for  a  decided  propensity  for  steal- 
ings wliile  others  did  not  shew  the  least  inclination  to  it, — 
•ome  of  them  were  easily  reformed,  but  others  were  quite 
iaoorrij^ble.  Tlie  severest  punishments  were  inflicted  upon 
oo«  of  them,  but  without  any  effect.  As  he  felt  himself 
Ig  of  resisting  temptation,  he  resolved  to  be  a  tailor^ 
as  he  said,  he  could  tlien  indulge  his  inclination 
With  impunity.  On  examining  the  heads  of  all  these  boys, 
tilt  ttme  region  was  found  to  be  uniformly  developed,  in 
proportion  to  the  endowment  of  the  propensity.  He  made 
Cists  of  those  of  them  who  were  confirmed  thieves,  in  or- 
te  to  compare  them  with  such  other  hcficls  of  thieves  or 
^>bber«  as  might  afterwards  fall  in  bis  way, 
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About  tLis  time,  also^  Dr  Gall  met  with  another  very 
decisive  proof  of  the  connexion  betwceu  this  propensity 
and  a  particular  development  of  brain.  In  the  House  of 
Correction  he  saw  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  liad 
been  a  notorious  tliief  from  his  earliest  infancy.  Punish- 
ment having  had  no  effect  upon  him,  he  was  at  last  con* 
demned  to  confinement  for  life  as  alji^olutely  incorrigible. 
In  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  26th  plute  of  Dr  Gall's  workj 
a  remarkable  prominence  in  the  lateral  regicm  of  the  head 
18  conspicuous,  corresjwnding  to  what  is  now  ascertained  to 
be  the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness.  The  forehead  is  low, 
narrow,  and  retreating,  and  his  intellect  is  stated  to  be 
weak  and  defective  to  a  great  degree ;  and  hence  the  as- 
cendency and  activity  of  the  propensity  in  question  are 
easily  explained* 

The  instinctive  appetite  for  accumulation^  produced  by 
I  this  faculty*  viewed  only  in  itself,  presents  a  mean  and  vul- 
gar aspect,  and  we  are  apt  to  regard  the  individual,  in 
whom  it  predominates,  as  a  base  and  sordid  being,  cased  in 
selfishness,  and  dead  to  every  generous  feeling.  But  when 
we  view  it  in  its  results,  it  rises  vastly  in  dignity  and  im- 
portance. The  fi^rst  demand  of  nature  is  to  live  and  to  en- 
joy ;  and  without  Acquisitiveness  the  other  feelings  of  the 
mind  would  prompt  man  to  kill  and  eat,  or  to  weave  and 
wear,  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  present  wants.  But  if  he 
bounded  his  industry  by  his  necessities,  and  lolled  in  idle- 
ness while  not  employed  in  indispensable  pursuits,  although 
he  might  not  starve  while  in  possession  of  health  and 
strength,  he  would  never  become  rich.  Wealth  consists  of 
the  savings  of  industry,  after  supplj'ing  immediate  de- 
mauds  :  Now,  according  to  the  metaphysicians,  there  is  no 
instinctive  propensity  in  man^  prompting  him,  by  a  natural 
impulse,  to  save  and  to  accumulate ;  they  imagine  that  the 
calls  of  nature  for  immediate  gratification,  or  tlio  love  of 
power,  are  the  only  motives  to  such  exertions.  In  the  fa- 
culty of  Acquisitiveness,  however,  tlie  Phrenologist  per- 
ceives an  instinct  prompting  the  human  being,  after  his  ap^ 
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petitet  of  hunger  and  thirst  are  appeased,  and  hin  person 
pfoioeled  against  the  elemcntg  of  heaven,  to  labour  froin 
the  mere  delight  of  aecnmulating ;  and  to  the  ceaseless 
tiidaslry   which  this  instinct  produceR,  is  to  be  ascribed 
tkt  wealth  with  which  civilized  man  is  everywhere  siur- 
imyaded.     It  prompts   the   husbandman,  the  artizan,  the 
■wimfafTtnrer,   the  merchant,  to  activity  in  their  several 
vtetttfana;   and,  instead  of  being  necessarily   the   parent 
ooly  of  a  miserable  and  degraded  appetite,  it  is  one  of 
the  sources,  when  properly  directed,  of  the  comfbrta  and 
of  life.     Its  regular  activity  dii^tinguishes  civi- 
from  the  savage*     The  prodigal,  who  consumes 
the  last  sliilling  which  he  can  command,  dies  and  leaves 
not  a  trace  of  his  existence  behind  him.     The  laborious  ar- 
liian^  on  the  other  hand,  who,  under  tlie  impulse  of  this  fk- 
eulty,  consumes  only  half  the  produce  of  his  labour,  leaves 
dM  other  half,  as  a  contribution  to  the  stock  of  national 
tspitat,  to  maintain  and  set  in  motion  the  industry  of  ge^ 
■sralkma  unborn.     These,   if  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
mil  leave  it  with  new  accessions  to  their  posterit}' ;  and 
I  Ibas  the  stream  of  public  prosperity  will  lic  swelled,  in  an 
I  iao^eaaing  ratio,  to  the  remotest  periods  of  time.     Wiien, 
the  pursuit  of  wealth   becomes  the  business  of 
I  life,  Acquisitiveness  usurps  the  place  of  the  moral  senti- 
(lerverts  the  intellect,  and  becomes  the  source  of  the 
evils. 
The  faculty  produces  a  general    tendency  to  acquire, 
f^wUeh  takes  its  particular  direction  from  the  other  faculties 
vHk  which  it  is  combined*     In  a  great  collector  of  objects 
oTiialanU  histor^r-,  this  organ  and  Individuality  are  large: 
in  a  collector  of  pictures,  this  organ,  Construct! veness,  and 
Ideality,  are  full ;  in  a  ceil  lector  of  old  coins,   Acquisitive* 
BSii  ftnd  Veneration  are  large.     In  short,  in  no  instance 
wbtre  the  desire  to  acquire  and  possess  is  strongly  mani- 
tM  this  organ  deficient ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
tn  whom  there  is  no  appetite  for  accumulation,  who 
Uieir  substance  to  slip  through  their  hands,  through 
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incapacity  to  retain  it,  I  have  seen  it  small.     It  is  a  curiotiE 
fact»  that  Mr  Owen  of  New  Lanark  maintains,  that  the  de- 
sire for  wealth,  or  individual  property,  is  not  a  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  human  mind;  and  in  hiB  own  head,  this  or- 
gan, like  that  of  DestructivenesB,  the  feeling  attached  to 
which  he  also  denies,  is  by  no  means  largely  developed* 
So  diiferently  do  those  feel  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is 
large,  that  they  desire  to  acquire  for  the  mere  sake  of  «e- 
quisitioD,     If  a  person  so  endowed  be  owner  of  fifty  acroii 
it  win  give  him  infinite  delight  to  acquire  fifty  more ;  if  of 
one  thousand  or  one  hundred  thousand,   ho  wHl  still  be 
gratified  in  adding  to  their  number*     His  understandii^ 
may  be  perfectly  convinced  that  he  already  possesses  ample 
store  for  every  enjoyment,  and  abundant  provision  against 
every  want ;  but  yet,  if  this  faculty  be  active,  he  will  feel 
Ills  joys  impaired,  if  be  ceases  to  amass.     This  eiq^laina 
the  insatiable  nature   of  the  |>assion   to  acquire,  and  the 
source  also  of  the  disappointment  generally  experienced  by 
persons  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to  commerce^  whm 
they  retire  from  business  with  a  view  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  industry*     The  gratification  of  Acquisitiveness  in  ao- 
cumulating  wealth,  constituted  the  chief  pleasure  of  their 
previous  lives ;  and  when  this  propensity  ceases  to  be  in- 
dulged, and  no  other  faculty  has  been  culti\^ted  with  equal 
ai'dour,  enntii  and  disgust  are  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
results  of  their  new  situation. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  this  propenraiy, 
that  property  is  an  institution  of  society^  and  that  an  oi^mn 
cannot  exiit  in  the  brain  for  a  factitious  desire.  The  an- 
swer to  this  argument  is,  that  the  idea  of  property  springs 
from  the  inBtinctive  suggestions  of  the  faculty  in  question  i 
and  that  the  laws  of  society  are  the  consequences,  and  not 
the  causes,  of  its  existence.  They  are  intended  to  regulate 
the  desires  of  mankind  for  possessions ;  but  this  purpoM  ■ 
clearly  supposes  such  dcssircB  antecedently  to  exist.  ^ 

Many  persons,  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Ap* 
probation  are  large,  as  weU  as  Acquisitivenessi  can>  with 
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^Bculiyi  belieyo  that  tljc  latter  influences  tkeir  ieetiiigis. 
Thmf  are  ao  ready  to  disburBe  and  to  bestow  that  they  ne- 
Tcr  acciiinulate,  and  hence  persuade  themselves  that  they 
liara  do  Icudcucy  to  ac^|uire.  But  such  persons  are  keen  in 
Ihcir  dealings,  they  cheapen  in  making  purcliases,  know 
vliere  bargains  are  to  be  obtained;  and,  on  consulting 
ibeir  own  minds,  will  find  that  schemes  of  acquiring  pro- 
|ierty  frecfuently  haunt  their  imaginations.  They  are  also 
prone  to  admire  the  rich.  Persons^  on  the  contrary,  in  wltom 
llii  argao  10  small,  think  of  every  thing  with  more  interest, 
and  pcintie  every  object  with  more  aviditVj  than  wealth. 
They  may  be  industrious  to  live,  but  there  is  no  intense 
mmrgy  in  their  pursuit  of  gain;  and  their  fancies,  in  build- 
iii|g  OBfiileii  in  the  air,  rarely  erect  palaces  of  gold,  or  place 
ka|i|iiii€ia  in  hordes  of  accumulated  riches. 

The  effects  of  this  faculty  are  greatly  modified  by  the 
Hfoiglh  of  Self-Esteem,  The  propensity  in  question  de- 
ma  to  acquire ;  Self-Ei^teem  produces  the  iave  of  self  i  the 
two  conjoined,  give  rise  to  the  Love  of  Acquisition  for  self- 
fmifioatAaii ;  and  if  both  organs  be  large,  the  individual 
will  httTo  a  strong  tendency  to  sordid  selfishness,  unless  the 
sioral  and  reflecting  powers  be  |>articularly  active  and 
ntfgeiic  Ttie  passion  for  uniques  also  seems  to  arise 
from  ilus  combination. 

I>r  Gai.l  states  this  organ  to  bo  little  developed  in  the 
fkulla  of  the  Carilis.  In  accordance  with  tliis,  travellers 
mj  that  they  are  little  prone  to  theft ;  and,  therefore,  says 
Rochesteh,  in  his  History  af  the  Antilles,  when  they  are 
rtibbcd,  they  always  insist  tliat  it  must  have  l>cen  by  a  Chris- 
tim*  The  Negroes  are  also  little  prone  to  steal,  and  the 
ttput  is  moderately  developed  in  them.  Dr  Gall  had  an 
^porttmity  of  observing  among  the  Spanish  troops,  that 
both  the  Arragonese  and  CastOians  have  the  anterior  part 
rf  ikc  temporal  rc^on  a  good  deal  flattened,  denoting  a 
imaU  Acqtiisitiveneas ;  and  he  was  assured  that  they  are 
ibe  mist  faithful  servants,  and  equally  incapable  of  «teal- 
iiif  Si  of  lying.  The  Kalmucks,  again,  are  the  very  oppo- 
*^      They  have  been  renowned  for   thieving  and   bad 
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faith  ^  Atid  in  accordance  vvHli  this,  Blumenbach,  an  n|>- 
ponent  of  Plirenology,  in  describing  the  Kalmuck  skull, 
observes,  that  it  projects  in  tlie  region  of  Acquisitivenens, 
"  capita  ad  latera  extanfiaJ'  Dr  Gall  possesses  two  Kal- 
muck skulls,  and  both  correspond  with  Blumekbacu's 
description,  Dr  Spurzheim  also  tells  u«,  "  that  a  young 
Kalmuck,  brought  to  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenberg,  be* 
came  melancholy,  because  his  confessor,  who  instructed 
Mm  in  religion  and  morality,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal. 
He  got  permission  to  steal,  on  condition  that  he  should 
give  hack  what  he  had  stolen.  The  young  man,  profiting 
hy  this  permbsion,  stole  his  confessor's  watch  during  high 
mass,  but  joyfully  returned  it  after  mass  was  over." 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  miser  without  a  great  endow- 
ment of  this  propensity,  although  an  individual  may  be  a 
thief  with  a  moderate  portion  of  it.  Avarice  arises  from 
Acquisitiveness,  raised  to  the  height  of  a  passion.  Theft 
implies  a  want  of  regulating  and  directing  influence  from 
the  moral  faculties,  as  much  as  an  excessive  and  intense 
desire  to  acquire  property  for  the  sake  of  possessing  it, 
Strong  sensual  propensities,  whicli  cannot  be  gratiSed 
without  money,  may  lead  individuals  to  resort  to  theft  as  a 
means  of  supplying  their  wants,  without  the  love  of  pro- 
perty itself  being  strong ;  but  Conscientiousness  must  bo 
weak,  and  Sccretiveness  power  fid,  before  such  an  expe- 
dient can  be  resorted  to. 

The  existence  of  this  organ  throws  light  on  the  tendency 
to  steal,  which  some  individuals,  whose  external  circum- 
stances place  them  far  above  temptation,  manifest  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  In  them,  it  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis- 
eased activity,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  moral  and 
reflecting  faculties.  Dr  Gall  mentions  several  cases  of 
diseased  affections  of  this  propensity.  M.  KNEr8L£R,  go- 
vernor of  the  prison  of  Prague,  spoke  to  him  and  Dr  Spurz- 
HEiM  about  the  mfe  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  stole  continu- 
ally from  her  husband  in  the  most  adroit  manner,  and  who 
was  at  last  shut  up  in  a  house  of  correction,  which  she  had 
ecai'cely  left,  when  she  stole  again,  and  was  again  confined. 
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condemned  to  ii  third  and  longer  imprisonment, 
wad  mgmn  commenced  her  operations  in  the  jail  itself. 
Wttli  the  utmost  address,  she  made  a  hole  in  tiie  stove, 
wUA  healed  the  apartment  in  wliich  the  money  was  dcpo- 
iftad^  and  committed  repeated  depredations,  wliich  were 
mam  ootioed.  Every  means  were  adopted  to  detect  tlie 
oAender,  and  bells  were  suspended  at  the  doors  and  win- 
ioWBf  bat  all  in  ^-ain.     At  length  a  spring-gun  was  set, 

Plhe  wire  of  which  was  connecte<l  with  the  strong  box. 
hits  was  so  dreadfully  frightened  by  its  explosion,  tliat  she 
bid  Dol  time  to  escape  through  the  stove.  At  Copenhagen, 
Dm  Gall  and  Spurzheim  saw  an  incorrigible  thief,  who 
iooieluiies  digtributed  the  produce  of  his  larcenies  to  the 
poor;  and,  in  another  place,  a  robber,  who  was  in  confine- 
neot  for  the  seventh  time,  assured  them  with  sorrow,  that 
lie  felt  himself  unable  to  act  otherwise.  He  begged  to  be 
I  detained  in  prison,  and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
H0U{i|Mirttng  himself, 

^B    At  Muofiter,  a  man  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 

^W^l  ycsars,  on  account  of  some  robberies : — He  %va8  no 

Hwoiier  liberated  than  he  committed  fresh  depredations,  and 

~  w»i  thereupon  imprisoned  for  life.     Sixteen  years  thereaf* 

l«r  be  roveale<l  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  among 

the  eriminals,  and  it  was  proposed  to  reward  him  by  setting 

htm  finec.     The  judge  objected  to  thig,  that  it  would  be 

dangerous  to  do  so,  as  the  man  himself  had  pre\4ously  as- 

^^•nred  htm  that  his  thievish  propensity  was  ho  rooted  in  his 

^^konstitutiou  that  he  coidd  not  by  any  possibility  resist  it. 

^B|Kiil  a  year  after,  he  escaped  from  prison,  betook  himself 

^^^Hrs  old  practices,  and  was  again  arrested ;  shortly  after 

B*  which  he  hanged  Iiimself.     <*  During  ten  years  that  I  have 

f       kaowii  this  man  in  the  prison,"  said  Werneking,  from 

wfcoin  Dr«  Gall  and  Spurzheim  got  these  details,  <'  he  was 

remarloble  for  activity  and  devotion  during  divine  service; 

>at  I  learnt  after  his  death,  that  he  had  constantly  been 

mmitting  theft,  even  in  the  prison  itself." 

Dv  Gall  mentions,  tliat,  among  the  young  men  confined 
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Ill  on€  of  the  prLsons  of  Berlin  (Stadtvogtey),  one  in  parti- 
cular attracted  the  attention  of  Dr  Spuhzheim  and  himeelf. 
They  strongly  recom mended  never  to  set  him  at  liberty,  as 
they  thought  it  impossible  he  could  e^^er  abstain  from 
etealing.  They  explained  their  motives  to  the  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  them,  and,  on  examining  the  registersy 
the  latter  were  much  sarprised  to  find  that  the  man  had 
irora  infancy  manifested  the  strongest  tendency  to  thieviug. 
The  organs  of  the  higher  sentiments  wore  extremely  defip 
cient,  while  that  of  Acquisitiveness  had  acquired  the  high- 
est degree  of  development  and  energy.  Its  activity  wai 
also  greatly  aided  by  his  immense  endowment  of  Secretin**- 
ness.  The  man  Iitmself  was  little  and  deformed;  his  fore* 
head  **  WUanously  low,*'  and  depressed  backwards  imme« 
diately  above  the  eyebrows,  but  the  lateral  regions,  nr 
temples,  were  broad  and  prominent^  In  such  a  case  no 
phrenologist  would  hesitate  to  give  the  same  advice. 

In  the  prison  at  Berne,  Dr  Gall  and  Spurzhsim  saw  a 
rickety  and  badly  organised  boy  of  twelve  yenrs  of  age, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  stealing ;  and  who,  with  his 
pockets  filled  with  his  own  bread,  purloined  that  of  others. 
At  Uaina,  the  officers  spoke  to  them  about  an  incorrigible 
robber,  named  Fesselmaver,  whom  no  punishment  could 
amend.  He  stole  in  prison  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  mark 
%va8  put  upon  his  arm,  that  all  might  be  upon  their  guard 
against  him.  Before  seeing  him,  Drs  Gall  and  SptiazuEiM 
stated  what  his  development  ought  to  be,  and  their  predic- 
tion was  verified  at  the  first  glance.  He  had  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  gixteeu,  although  he  was  in  reality  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  His  head  was  round,  and  ubout  the  size 
of  that  of  an  infant  of  one  year.  He  waSp  moreover,  deaf 
and  dumb* 

Numerous  examples  of  the  diseased  activity  of  this  pro- 
pensity occur  in  all  lunatic  asylums,  and  afford  strong  proof 
of  the  independent  existence  of  the  faculty  and  organ*  Pi- 
KEL  tells  us,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  observation, 
lliat  men  who,  iu  their  lucid  intervals,  are  jui^tly  condder* 
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#il  as  luoflols  of  probity,  cannot  refrain  from  stealing  and 
nhnlirig  during  the  parorygm;  and  Dr  Gall  givea  four 
CMM  o£  womenf  who,  in  their  ordinary  state,  had  no  such 
ff  but  who,  when  pri^fnant,  manifested  it  in  a  high 


Tiro  citizens  of  Vienna  attracted  hin  notice,  both  of 
had  led  irreproachable  liv^^  previous  to  becoming  in- 
moB*  After  that  time  both  were  distinguished  for  an  ex- 
traordinary inclination  to  steal.  They  wandered  over  the 
hoepital  from  morning  to  nighty  picking  up  whatever  they 
eoold  lay  their  hands  upon, — straw,  rags,  clothes,  wood, 
tuUf  which  they  caretully  concealed  in  the  apartment  which 
tbef  inhabited  in  eommon ;  and,  although  lodged  in  the 
mmt  diftinber,  they  stole  from  each  other.  In  both  the  or- 
gm  waa  very  much  developed. 

M-  EsijiTiROL,  physician  to  the  Salpetriere  of  Paris, 
gave  Hr  Qall  an  account  of  a  Knight  of  Malta,  who  had 
quitted  the  army  at  the  t>egini)iT)g  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  wIks  from  excessive  indulgence  and  disappointed  loi^e, 
ImA  heeooMB  weak  in  intellect,  violent  in  temper,  and  at 
lail  a  tliief.  On  his  way  to  M.  Esquirol's  asylum,  he 
contrived  to  steal  spoons,  rovers,  &c.  from  the  inns  at 
wliicb  he  dined.  He  then  went  about  accompanied  by  a 
it,  and  not  unfrequently  refreshed  himself  in  coffee* 
and,  instead  of  [mying,  put  the  cup,  saucer,  and 
in  hifl  pocket,  and  walked  away.  In  other  respects 
bo  was  Btifficiently  reasonable.  This  inclination  to  thefl 
was  eiif«4  although  his  intellect  remained  weak. 

AcaBL  mentions  a  young  man  who  was  trepanned,  in 
aoiMcqqmice  of  a  severe  wound  on  the  temple,  in  the  region 
of  ike  oi^an  of  AcqnisitivenaiB*  After  his  dismissal  from 
Am  buspttal,  he  manifested  an  irresiHtible  pro))en6ity  to 
after  committing  several  larcenies,  he  was  im- 
and  would  have  been  condemned,  had  not  Achel 
daefaured  him  insanew 

^  Th^re  are  pereonn,' ^  says  that  accurate  and  philosaphi^ 
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eal  ob^rver  aud   phymciati  Dr  Rush  of  Philadelphia  ^^ 

J**  who  are  moral  to  the  highest  degree  as  to  certain  duties, 
but  who,  uevertheless,  live  under  the  influence  of  some 
one  >ice*  lu  one  instance  a  woman  was  exemplary  in 
her  obedience  to  every  command  of  the  moral  law  except 
one,^ — slw  cotdd  not  refrain  frotn  stealing.     What  made  this 

^▼ice  more  remarkahle  was,  tliol  she  was  in  easy  circumstan-- 
«,  and  fiot  addicted  to  extravagance  in  any  thing.     Such 

[was  the  propensity  to  this  \ace»  that^  when  she  could  lay 

|,her  hands  upon  nothing  more  valuable,  she  would  often, 

[at  the  table  of  a  friend^  fill  Jicr  |x>cket8  secretly  with  bread. 

*  She  both  confessed  and  lamented  her  crime*** 

The  Journal  de  Paris  of  29th  ftlurch  1816,  states,  that 
**  An  ex-commissary  of  police,  Beau-Conseil,  has  just 
been  condemned  to  eight  years*  confinement  and  hard  la- 
bour, and  to  the  pillory,  for  having,  when  still  in  office, 
stolen  some  pieces  of  plate  from  an  inn.  Tlie  accused  per^ 
sisted  to  the  last  in  an  odd  enough  species  of  defence.      He 

'did  not  deny  the  crime,  hut  he  attributed  it  to  mental 
alienation,  occa;sioned  by  wounds  which  lie  had  received  at 

.  Mai'seilles  in  1815.**  Dr  Oall  observes,  tJiat  if  the  pre- 
vious conduct  of  Beau-Conseil  was  irreproachable,  and  if 
tie  did  reaUy  receive  a  wound  in  the  head,  either  bis  de- 

Lfender  was  inexcusable  in  not  making  the  defence  avail- 

hable,  or  the  Court  was  blameable  in  not  listening  to  \U 

This  propensity  is  found  also  in  the  lower  animals. 
Lord  Kames  observes,  that  "  the  beavers  perceive  the  tim- 

,  ber  they  store  up  to  be  their  property;  and  the  l>ee8  eemu 
to  have  the  same  perception  with  regard  to  tlieir  winter 
provision  of  honey,"     Dr  Gall  also  mentions  a  vaiiety  of 

I  the  lower  animals  which  manifest  the  sense  of  property. 

1  The  same  pair  of  storks,  swallows,  nightingales,  and  red- 
breajBts  return,  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  to  the  same  coun- 
try in  which  they  had  passed  the  season  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  establish  themselves,  the  stoiks  on  the  same 
steeples,  the  swjdiows  under  the  same  roofs,  and  the  night* 
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iu  the  same  bushcfs.  If  aiiotlier  pair  of  birds  al- 
to MisGe  the  place  already  appropriated,  wai*  m  imme- 
4i«lely  waged  against  them,  and  the  intrudere  are  forced 
m  depart*  Cows  returning  from  the  pasturage,  occupy 
9meSk  ita  own  stall  in  the  byre»  and  defend  it*  The  cat  and 
iogf  in  liiding  food,  to  be  used  when  hunger  returns ;  and 
the  njuirrel,  hamster,  and  jackdaw,  which  collect  provi- 
iioiia  for  the  winter, — undoubtedly  have  the  notion  of  pro- 
pRtjr  in  the  stores  they  accumulate.  The^  aninialg,  how- 
tfi!r,  do  not  enact  laws;  and  the  sense  of  property  \n  in 
tiMsm  an  in^inct  of  nature.  In  tho  human  race,  says  Dr 
Gall,  the  process  is  the  same ;  nature  inspires  the  mind 
mUi  the  notion  of  property,  and  laws  are  made  to  protect 


Tbia  organ  ia  established. 


9. — CONSTRUCTIVENESS, 


■         Tills  oi^an  is  situated  at  that  part  oi   the  frontal  Inme 

H     ioBlM^Blely  above  the  8phcno*teraporat  suture.    ItR  ap}>ear* 

H     iBOe  and  situation  vary  slightly,  accorcltng  to  the  develop- 

V      wmoi  of  the  neighl^ouring  parts.     If  the  zygomatic  process 

ui  very  projecting,   or  if  the  middle  lobes  of  the  brain,  or 

^^     the  forehead  in  general,  or  the   organs  of  Language  and 

^"     Ordier  in  particular,   are  greatly  developed,  its  size  is  less 

flttiiiy  distinguished.    The  leading  object  ought  to  be  to  de- 

Igjaiae  the  actual  size  of  each  organ,  and  not  its  mere 

imoittience ;  and,  on  tliis  account,  it  is  proper  farther  to 

that,  if  the  base  of  the   brain  is  narrow,  this  organ 

a  situation  a  little  higher  than  usual,  and  there  will 

then  frcqiicntly  be  found  a  sliglit  depresnion  at  the  exter* 

Qml  angle  of  the  eye,  betwixt  the  zygomatic  [process  au<l  the 

orfpm  in  question,  esi»ecially  when  the  muscles  are  thin. 

In  such  case*,  it  has  sometimes  ap[»eared  as  high  up  as 

T>M  giOflfally  occurs.    This  slight  variation  from  imiform 

iHvilkMi  oeeurn^  in  the  distributiou  of  all  the  parts  xti*  the 
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body ;  but  the  anatomist  is  not)  on  this  account,  embarrassed 
in  his  operations ;  for  tho  aberration  never  exceeds  certain 

I  limit%  and  he  acquires,  by  experience,  the  tact  of  reoog- 

I  nising  the  part  by  its  general  appearance* 

It  has  been  objected^  that  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
this  part  of  the  brain  depends  u[M>n  the  force  with  which 

,  the  temporal  muscles,  which  lie  over  it,  have  acted  in  the 
individual ;  and  it  is  said  that  carnivorous  anim^ds  which 
masticate  bones,  and  in  consequence  possess  those  muscles 
in  a  very  powerful  degree,  have  narrow  heads,  and  little 
brain  in  the  region  of  this  organ* 

The  answer  to  this  is  fourfold ;  Ist^  Carnivorous  animals 
do  not  build,  and  the  organ  in  question  is  wanting  in  them. 
The  organ  being  absent,  their  heads  are  narrow  of  course ; 
but  all  this  is  in  e%act  accordance  with  Phrenology.  2<%, 
In  the  beaver,  which  cuts  timber  with  its  teeth,  and  in 
which  the  temporal  muscles  act  %vith  great  energy,  the  or- 

,  gan  is  large,  and  the  head  is  broad ;  which  also  harmonizes 

'with  our  doctrine,  and  contradicts  that  of  the  objectors. 
S<%,  In  the  human  race,  the  size  of  the  head,  at  the  re- 

igion  in  question,  which  indicates  the  size  of  the  organ, 
does  not  bear  a  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  masti- 
cation is  performed;  for  some  individuals,  wlio  live  chiefly 

Lcn  slops,  and  chew  little,  have  narrow  heads,  and  weak 

L constructive  talents,  while  others,  who  eat  hard  viands, 
have  broad  heads,  and  manifest  great  mechanical  skill ; 
and,  Athi^f  The  actual  size  of  the  head  in  tlus  quarter, 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  bears  a  regular  proportion 
to  the  actual  endowment  of  constructive  genius. 

Tlie  temporal  muscle  differs  in  thickness  in  different 
persons,  and  the  phrenologist  ought  to  desire  the  individual 
observed  to  move  the  lower  jaw,  and,  while  he  does  so,  to 
feel  the  muscle,  and  allow  for  its  size.  The  micertainty  in 
regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  temporal  muscle,  renders 

4t  unsafe  to  predicate  tlie  size  of  the  organs  of  Construe- 
tiveness  and  Acquisitiveness  from  casts  of  the  /icadj  unless 

Liuformation  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  fleshy  fibres  is  com- 
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■mnmited*     This  or^n,  therefore,  is  best  estiibltshed,  by 
mMwimng  living  heaclR,  or  ekuUs,  or  casts  of  skulls, 

Wlten  Pr  G.iLL  first  tnmed  bis  attention  to  the  talent 
for  conntritction,  matiifested  by  gome  individiud^  he  had 
nal  disoovered  the  fact^  that  every  primitive  faculty  is  oon- 
ttected  with  a  partictilar  part  of  the  brain  as  its  organ ;  and, 
4MI  Ibis  account^  he  directed  his  observations  towards  the 
whole  bead  of  great  mechanicians.  He  was  frequently 
ilmek  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  heads  of  such  ar- 
liili  werm  as  large  in  the  temporal  region  as  at  the  cheek 
This  however,  althougli  occurring  frequently,  was 

m  certain  and  infallible  characteristic ;  and  hence  he 

led  by  degrees  to  believe,  that  the  talent  depended  on 
a  p4irtleular  power*  To  discover  a  particular  indication  of 
U  in  tlio  head,  be  sought  acquaintance  with  men  of  distin- 
guished mechanical  genius,  wherever  he  found  them,  stu- 
4M,  the  forms  of  their  headg,  and  moulded  them.  He  soon 
met  »ome  in  whom  the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  was 
greiier  than  that  from  the  one  zygomatic  bone  to   the 

r;  and  at  last  found  two  celebrated  mechanicians,  in 
tliere  appeared  two  swellings,  round  and  distinct  at 
Ika  tompies^  These  heads  convinced  him,  that  it  is  not  the 
dtmunt^BUGe  of  equality  in  the  zygomatic  and  temporal 
duuneters,  which  indicates  a  genius  for  mechanical  con- 
eirtiction,  but  a  round  protuberance  in  tlie  temporal  re- 
gtQiif  aituated  in  some  individuals  a  little  beliind,  in  others 
m  Ultlt  behind  and  above  the  eye.  This  development  is  al- 
ways found  in  concomitance  with  great  constructive  talent, 
and  when  the  zygomatic  diameter  is  equal  to  it,  then  there 
M  a  parallelinm  of  the  face  ;  but,  as  the  zygomatic  bone  is 
ool  oofinected  with  the  organ,  and  projects  more  or  less  in 
different  individuals,  this  form  of  countenance  b  not  in* 
Tiriably  the  concomitant  of  constructive  talent,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  development  of  the 
orgia. 

Uaving  ihns  obtained  some  idea  of  the  seat  and  exter* 

aj^pearance  of  the  organ^  Dr  Gall  assiduously  multi- 
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plied  obfiervattons.    At  Vienna,  some  gentlemen  of  difitinc- 
tioii   brought  to   him  a  person,   concerning  whose  talents 
they  solicited  his  opinion.    He  stated  that  he  ought  to  have 
I  a  great  tendency  t<^>^^rds  mechanics.    The  gentlemen  ima- 
gined that  he  was  niktakeu,  but  the  subject  of  the  experi- 
ment was  greatly  sti'uck  with  this  obsen^ation :   He  was 
[  the    fstmouB   painter  Untebbergen,      To  shew    that   Dr 
Gall  had  judged  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  declared  that 
he  liad  always  had  a  passion  for  the  mechanical  arts,  and  that 
f  te  painted  only  for  a  livelihood.     He  carried  the  party  to 
his  house,  where  he  shewed  them  a  multitude  of  machines 
and  instruments,   some  of  which   he   hail    invented,   and 
others  improved.     Beside%  Dr  Gall  remarks  that  the  ta- 
lent for  design  so  essential  to  a  painter,  is  connected  with 
the  organ  of  Coustructiveness,  so  that  the  art  which  h^_ 
practised  publicly  was  a  manifestation  of  the  faculty.         |^^ 
Dr  ScHEEL  of  Copenhagen  had  attended  a  course  of  Dr 
,  Gall's  lectures  at  Vienna,  from   wliicli  city  he  went  to 
Rome.     One  day  he  entered  abruptly,  when  Dr  Gall  wa^j 
surrounded  by  his  pupils,  and  presenting  to  him  the  cast  <4^H 
I  a  skull,  asked  his  opinion  of  it.     Dr  Gall  instantly  said^ 
I  that  he  "  had  never  seen  the  organ  of  Constructiveness  a^^ 
I  largely   developed  as  in  the  head  in  question."     ScheeI^B 
-continued  his  interrogatories.     Dr  Gall  then  pointed  out 
also  a  large  development  of  the  organs  of  Amativeness  and 
Imitation.    "  How  do  you  find  the  organ  of  Colouring  ?'—     , 
**  I  had  not  previously  adverted  to  it,"  said  Gall,  "  for  it     | 
['is  only  moderately  developed."  Scheel  replied,  with  much 
eatisfaction,  **  that  it  was  a  ca^^t  of  the  skull  of  Raphael." 
Every  reader,  acquainted  with  the  liiistory  of  this  celebra-     i 
ted  genius,  will  perceive  that  Dr  Gall's  indications  we^^H 
exceedingly  characterLstic.    Casts  of  this  skull  may  be  seei^^ 
)lin  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  and  also  in  De 
i' Ville's  in  London,  and  O'Neill's  in  Edinburgh,  and  the 
organs  mentioned  as  large  will  be  found  very  conspicuously 
indicated.     That  of  Coustructiveness  in  particular  presents 
the  round   elevated  appearance   above  described,   as   th^^ 
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msiml  indication  of  its  presence  in  a  liigli  degree.  An  ad- 
nimble  Eas^ty  by  Mr  Scott  on  tlie  genius  of  Raphael, 
coai|iar0d  witli  the  cerebral  development  indicated  by  tkui 
•kuU,  wiU  be  found  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  ral.  iL 
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New  Hollander. 


COQItnil  liveliest  1T1!!AD, 

rreprtt^ent  a  »l<1e  view  and  front  view  of  iKe  slrulLi  of  Ba* 
rHAEL  ftiid  a  New  ilnlboder.  In  the  Iront  view^  the  coronal  region 
of  Uie  New  Hollander  comes  into  the  figure,  and  givet  the  fhrehead 
an  appeanince  of  stxe  and  perpendicularity  greater  than  nature. 
Hut  at  the  organ  of  Cunatructireness,  immediately  behind  and  above 
the  extem&l  angle  of  the  eye,  the  front  view  represents  the  real  di- 
meniionft  in  both  skulls*  In  the  New  Hollander*  the  «1tuU  at  Con- 
itrucdvenesa  fklla  jT^^efttly  within  the  line  of  the  ciieek-boDM  t  wMto 
in  RAYitASX.,  the  akull  f wells  out  at  that  organ. 

f^W ALTER  ScOTT  givei?  the  following  description  of  the 
lollandersp  "  The  natives  of  New  Holland  arc  even  at 
pwent  in  the  very  lowest  scale  of  hnnmnity,  and  igriorant 
«f  every  art  which  can  add  comfort  or  decency  to  human 
life*  These  unfortunate  savages  use  no  clothes,  conntruct 
no  cabins  or  huts^  and  arc  ignorant  even  of  the  manner  of 
dutfin^  animal^  or  catching  fifth,  unleRK  Ruch  of  the  latter 
liine  left  by  the  tide,  or  which  arc  found  on  the  riK^ltH." 
Several  o(  Dr  Gall's  auditors  si>okc  to  bim  of  a  man 
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who  was  gifted  with  an  eKtraordioary  talent  for  mecha- 
nics ;  he  described  to  them  beforehand  what  form  of  a  bead 
he  ought  to  have,  and  they  went  to  visit  him  :  it  was  the 
ingenious  mathematical  instrument-maker  Likdner,  at 
Vienna;  and  his  temples  rose  out  in  two  little  rounded  ir- 
regular prominences.  Dr  Gall  had  previously  found  the 
game  form  of  head  in  the  celebrated  mechanician  and 
astronomer  DaviDj  Frerc  Augustin,  and  in  the  famous 
Voigtl-$:nder,  mathematical  int^trumentr-maker.  At  Pa- 
ris, Prince  Schwa rtzenbxrg,  then  Minister  of  Austria, 
wished  to  put  Drs  Gall  and  Splrzheim  to  the  test. 
Wlien  they  rose  from  table,  lie  conducted  Dr  Gall  into  an 
adjoining  apartment,  and  shewed  him  a  young  man  :  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  he  and  the  Prince  rejoined  the  com- 
pany, and  he  requested  Dr  Spurzheim  to  go  and  examine 
tlie  young  man^s  head*  During  his  absence,  Dr  Gall  told 
the  company  what  he  thought  of  the  youth,  Dr  Spctrz- 
HEiM  immediately  returned,  and  said,  tliat  he  believed 
him  to  he  a  great  mechanician,  or  an  eminent  artist  in  some 
constructive  branch*  The  Prince,  in  fact,  had  brought 
him  to  Pai'is  on  account  of  his  great  mechanical  talents, 
and  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  following  out  his  stu- 
dies. 

Dr  Gall  adds,  that  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  whole  course  of 
bis  travels,  he  had  found  this  organ  developed  in  mechani- 
cians, architects,  designers,  and  sculptors,  in  proportion  ta 
their  talent. 

He  mentions,  that,  at  Mulhausen,  the  manufacturers  do 
not  receive  into  their  employment  any  children,  except 
those  who,  from  an  early  age,  have  displayed  a  talent  for 
the  arts  in  drawing  or  clipping  figures,  because  they  knoi 
from  experience,  that  such  subjects  alone  become  expert 
and  inteUigent  workmen, 

Dr  Spurzheim  mentions  the  case  of  a  milliner  of  Vien- 
na, who  was  remarkable  for  constructive  talent  in  her  art, 
and  in   whom  the  organ   is  large.     A  cast  of  her  skuUj 
is  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collection,  and  it  present 
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VlppMnuice,   in  this  particular   part,   resembling  Ra« 

l«AEL*8* 

Wlien  Dr  Spuhzheim  was  in  Edinburgh,  in  1817,  he 
riitited  the  work-shop  of  Mr  Jamks  Miine,  brass-founder, 
i  gentleman  who  himself  displays  no  small  tnTentive  ge- 
aitia  in  hit  trade,  and  in  whom  ConstructiTenees  is  largely 
4e?dkiped,  and  examined  the  heads  of  his  apprentices.  The 
feBowfng  ie  Mr  Milne's  account  of  what  took  plaee  upon 
the  occasion : 

**  On  the  first  lioy  presented  to  Dr  Spltrzheim,  on  liit 
enlartng  the  shop,  he  observed,  that  he  would  excel  in  any 
tiling  he  was  put  to.  in  this  he  was  perfectly  correct,  aa 
lie  WB8  one  of  the  cleverest  boys  I  ever  had.  On  proceed- 
ing rarlher,  Dr  Spurzheim  remarked  of  another  boy,  that 
he  wooU  make  a  good  workman.  In  this  instance,  also, 
laa  abaervmtion  was  well  founded*  An  elder  brother  of  his 
was  working  next  him,  who,  he  said,  would  also  tum^  out 
m  good  workman,  but  not  e<]ual  to  the  other*  I  mentioned, 
Qad^  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  was  the  best,  although 
bodi  were  good.  In  the  course  of  farther  obserratioDs,  Dr 
SfOIUHaiM  remarked  of  others,  that  they  ought  to  be  or- 
Sitmrf  tradesmen,  and  tliey  were  so.  At  last  he  pointed 
eslofie,  who,  he  said,  ought  to  be  of  a  different  cast,  and 
ef  whom  I  would  never  be  able  to  make  any  thing  as  a 
wmrkman,  and  this  turned  out  to  be  too  correct ;  for  the 
boy  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  and,  when 
dcNie,  Ke  was  not  able  to  do  one-third  of  the  work  pei^ 
famed  by  other  individuals,  to  whose  instruction  no 
gf inter  attention  had  been  paid.  So  much  was  I  struck 
williDr  Srnjazii£iM*s  obsenations,  and  so  correct  have  I 
the  indications  presented  by  the  organisation  to  be, 
when  workmen,  or  boys  to  serve  as  apprentices,  apply 
lo  me,  1  at  once  give  the  preference  to  those  possessing  a 

.       bffge  Constnictiveness ;  and  if  the  deficiency  is  very  great, 

^m  I  wntild  be  disposed  to  decline  receinng  them,  being  con- 

V  viaeed  of  tlieir  inability  to  succeed/* 

^^^Hie  organ  of  this  faculty  is  very  largely  developed  in  Mr 
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Brunei^  the  celebrated  invent<ir  of  maclilnery  for  making 

biotrks  for  the  rigging  of  ships,  by  means  of  steam;  and 

who  has,  besides,  shewn   a  great  talent  for  mechanics  in 

I  mimerous  departments  of  art*     It  is  large  in  Edwards,  an 

eminent  engraver;  in  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  J.  F.  Wil* 

[xtiAMSj  celebrated  painters;  in  Sir  W*  Hehschel,  who^e 

^^reat  discoveries  in  astronomy  arose  from  the  excellence  of 

this  telescopes,  made  by  his  own  hands;  and  in  Mr  Samuel 

Joseph,  an  eminent  sculptor.     Masks  of  all  these  indivW 

duals  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  Phrenological  Society's  collec-* 

i  tion.     In  the  late  Sir  Henry  RaeijurNj  who  was  bred  a 

I  goldsmith,  but  became  a  painter  by  the  mere  impulse  of 

nature,   without  teaching,   and   without   o]>portunitiea   of 

study,  I  observed  it  large.     It  is  large,  also,  in  Mr  Scou* 

[xae,  a  very  promising  young  sculptor,  who  displayed  this 

I  talent  at  a  very  early  age,     I  have  noticed  it  large  in  all 

[the  eminent  operative  surgeons  of  Etlinbm-ghj  in  disdn- 

l^iished  eiigriivers,  and  also  in  the  most  celebrated  cabinets 

[makers,  who  have  displayed  invention  in  their  art.     It  and 

[Form  are  large  ini  children  who  are  fond  of  clipping  and 

[di-awing  figures.     It  is  lai'ge  in  tailors  who  excel  in  their 

lart> 

On  the  other  hand,  I  possess  a  cast  of  the  head  of  a  very 

I  ingenious  friend,  distinguished  for  his  talents  as  an  autlior, 

I  who  has  often  complained  of  so  great  a  want  of  construe* 

Uive  ability,  that  he  found  it  difficult  even  to  learn  to  write; 

and,  in  his  head,  although  large  in  other  dimensions,  there 

is  a  conspicuous  deficiency  in  the  region  of  Construct! ve- 

Iness.     Among  the  negative  instances  fall  to  be  ranked  the 

[easts  and  skulls  of  the  New  Hollanders,  in  the  Phrenolc^- 

Ical  Societj^*s  collection,  which  arc  all  remai'kably  narrow  in 

[the  situation  of  this  organ  ;  and  their  low  condition  in  tlie 

» constructive  arts  luis  been  already  mentioned.     Contrasted 

with  them,  are  the  Italians  and  French,     An  accurate  and 

intelligent  plnenologist  authorises  me  to  state,  that,  during 

his  travels  in  Italy,  lie  observed  a  full  development  of  Cou 

structiveness  to  be  a  general  feature  in  the  Italian  lieadj 
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the  aaioe  iM»Uiiy  but  in  a  lem  degree,  in  the  French. 
of  tliese  lUKtions  pooBOOO  tbk  organ  in  a  higher  de- 
pee  than  the  Hng^lieh.  Iiidividtialii,  among  the  latter, 
a^y<lly  gift'^  '  ">  tt,  and  the  nation  in  general  po&* 
iCiMK!iii  high  inki  1  organi;,  so  that  great  discoveries  in 

irl  are  «ade  tti  this  country  hy  particular  persons,  and 
i|i0tdifjr  adopted  and  carried  forward  by  those  whom  they 
binefit :  but  the  natnml  taste  for  works  of  art  and  the  en- 
jaymrnl  derii^ed  from  ttiem^  are  here  less  in  degree,  and 
Um'gmmxmlf  tlian  in  France^  and  especially  than  in  Italy. 
The  Imata  alao  of  eminent  artists  of  former  ages  display  a 
p>eat  dirrelopraciit  of  this  organ ;  in  particular,  in  tlie  bust 
of  MicrBAEL  Akgelo,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  at  Flo- 
nnce,  Ibe  breadth  from  temple  to  temple  is  enormous^ 
1119  reflecting  organs,  situated  in  the  forehead,  and  like- 
«M  Ideality,  in  him  are  very  large ;  and  these  add  under- 
'  and  taaia  to  the  instinctive  talent  for  works  of  art, 
by  Con^tnictivenees. 
These  are  pesitive  facta  in  regard  to  this  organ*  I  shalL 
DUlioe  m  few  cireoxnatances,  illustrative  of  the  existence 
4yf  a  talent  for  construction,  as  a  distinct  power  of  the  mind' 
aiparl  firom  the  general  faculties  of  the  imderstaoding,  from 
fildeli  the  reader  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  ta 
wbidi  the  phrenological  views  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
I  phenomena  of  human  nature.  This  is  the  more  ne* 
jfy  as  metaphysical  philosophers  in  general  do  not  ad- 
nnl  m  primitive  faculty  of  Constructiveness,  and  hold  me- 
dimiifrf  arta  to  be  the  result  entirely  of  reflection. 

AttWBOg  the  lower  animals,  it  is  clear  that  the  ability  to 
coDilrtict  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  endoivment  of  under- 
«lan^i^(«  The  dog,  horse,  and  elephant,  which  in  sagacity 
ipproacb  very  closely  to  tlie  more  imperfect  specimens  of 
tbi  bnman  race,  never,  in  any  circumstances,  attempt  a 
wwk  of  art.  The  bee,  the  beaver,  the  swallow,  on  the 
jTf  with  Gir  lej$8  general  intellect,  rival  the  produc- 
\  af  man.  Turning  imr  attention  to  man,  we  ohi^rve^ 
that  wliile^  among  children  of  the  same  family,  or  tht! 

I? 
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i  school,  some  are  fond  of  a  variety  of  amiisemente  un- 
connected with  art,  others  constantly  devote  themselves,  at 
their  leisure  hours,  to  designing  with  chalk  various  objects 
on  the  boards  of  books,  walls,  and  paper,  or  occupy  them^ 
selves  with  fashioning  in  wax  or  clay,  or  clipping  in  paper, 
the  figures  of  animals,  trees,  or  men.  Children  of  a  very 
tender  age  have  gometimes  made  models  of  a  ship  of  war, 
which  the  greatest  philosopher  would  in  vain  strive  to  Imi- 
tate. Tlie  young  Vaucanson  had  only  seen  a  clock 
through  the  window  of  its  case,  when  he  constructed  one 
in  wood,  witli  no  other  utensils  than  a  bad  knife.  A  gen- 
tleman with  whom  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  invented 
and  constructed,  at  six  years  of  age,  a  mill  for  making  pot- 
barley,  and  actually  set  it  in  operation  by  a  small  jet  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  Lebauh  drew 
designs  with  chalk  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  twelve  he 
made  a  portrait  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Christophek 
When,  at  thirteen,  constructed  an  ingenious  machine  for 
representing  tbe  course  of  the  planets.  Michael  An- 
OEiiO,  at  BLTteen,  executed  works  which  were  compared 
with  those  of  antiquity  *- 

The  greater  number  of  eminent  artists  have  received  no 
education  capable  of  accounting  for  their  talents;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  struggle 
against  the  gi*eatest  obstacles,  and  to  endure  the  most  dis- 
tressing privations,  lu  following  out  their  natunU  inclina- 
tions. Other  individuals,  again,  educated  for  the  arts,  on 
whom  every  advantage  has  been  lavished,  when  destitute 
of  genius,  have  never  surpassed  mediocrity.  Frequently, 
too,  men,  whom  external  circumstances  have  prevented 
from  devoting  themselves  to  occupations  to  which  they 
were  naturally  inclined,  have  occupied  themselves  with 
mechanics  as  a  pastime  and  amusement.  An  eminent  ail- 
rocate  at  the  Scottish  bar,  in  whom  Constructivtmese  is 
largely  developed,  informed  me,  that  occasionidly,  in  tb© 
very  act  of  composing  a  written  pleading  on  the  most 
abstruse  questiona  of  law,  \ivid  conceptions  of  particular 
*  GUll  5UI  kd  Fonctions  du  C^rvcau,  tome  v. 
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mechanism,  or  of  new  applications  of  some  me  • 

ehAnical  principle,  c]art  into  hh  mind,  and  keep  their  place 

«o  tts  to  interrupt  the  current  of  his  voluntary  thoughtSf 

milil  be  has  embodied  them  in  a  diagram  or  description, 

after  which  lie  is  able  to  dismiss  them  and  proceed  with 

^^  Im   professional    duties*      Leopold  I,  Peter  the  Great, 

H  «td  Louis  XVL  constructed  locks.     The  or^ns  of  Con- 

^^Bttctivcness  %rcre  largely  developed  in  the  late  Lord  Pre- 

^Hmnt  BL\ra  of  the  Court  of  Session,  as  appears  from  a 

W  «^  of  l»is  head,  his  statue,  and  also  from  his  portraits : 

and  it  \b  said,  that  he  had  a  private  workshop  at  Avondale, 

M  m  Ltulithgow§liire,  in  which  he  spent  many  hours  during 

p    the  vncntions  of  the  Court,  conatrticting  pieces  of  mechanism 

with  hk  own  hands*     The  predilection  of  such  individuals 

B  for  th^B  practice  of  mechanical]  arte  cannot  reasonably  be 

^MMrifie<l  to  want,  or  to  their  great  intellectual  faculties:  for 

I^BiimerHble  objects^  more  directly  fitted  to  gratify  or  relieve 

the  unilerstjinding,  must  have  presented  themselves  to  their 

ttiotice,  had  they  not  been  led  by  a  special  liking  to  the  course 
they  followed,  and  felt  themselves  inspired  by  a  particular  ta- 
bnt  for  Kueh  avocations.  Not  only  so,  but  examples  of  an 
opposite  dfiscription  are  met  with ;  namely,  of  men  of  great 
dfipth  and  comprehensiveness  of  intellect,  who  are  wholly 
tetitute  of  manual  dexterity.  Lucien  and  Soceates  re- 
Boaneed  sculpture,  beciiuse  they  felt  that  they  possessed  no 
gofiiQS  for  it.  M.  ScHUREE,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Pluloeophy  at  Strasburg,  broke  every  article  he  touched. 
T1i€r^  ore  persons  who  can  never  learn  to  make  a  pen  or 
ikarp  a  rasor;  and  Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  two  of  his 
IKcnds,  the  one  an  excellent  teacher,  the  other  "  grand 
auoblre,'*  were  passionately  fond  of  gardening,  but  he 
twdd  never  teach  them  to  engraft  a  tree.  As  a  contrast  to 
these,  men  of  considerable  meclianical  dexterity  are  fre- 
tinetitly  found  to  be  remarkably  destitute  of  talent  for 
ifwry  other  pursuit,  and  to  possess  very  limited  undcr^ 


Cssta  of  disease  also  tend  to  prove  that  Constructivencss 
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depends  on  a  special  faculty,  and  is  not  the  result  merely 
general  intellect.    Dr  Rush  mentions  two  cases  in  wliich  a 
talent  for  design  had  unfolded  itself  tluring  a  fit  of  insanity  ; 
and  lie  adds,  that  there  is  no  insane  hospital  in  wliich  exam- 
ples are  not  found  of  individuals,  who,  although,  previously 
to  their  loss  of  uiKlerstanding,  they  never  shewed  the  least 
trace  of  mcchiinieal  talent,  have  subsequently  constructed  the 
most  curious  machines,  and  even  ships  completely  equipped. 
TJiesc  cases  are  at  utter  variance  with  the  notion  that  tlie  in-j 
tellectual  faculties  produce  this  talent ;  for  in  them  they  woi^H 
deranged,  wliile  they  accord  with  the  phrenological  doc^" 
trine  of  this  power  depending  on  a  separate  faculty  and  or- 
gan, which  may  remmn  sound  when  the  others  arc  dis- 

'  eased.    Fodere',  in  his  Traite  du  Goitre  et  de  la  Cretinisme,     i 

t  p,  133,  remarks,  '*  Tliat,  by  an  inexplicable  siugnlarity,  some 
of  these  indi\iduals  (Cretins),  endowed  with  so  weak  mind% 
are  bom  with  a  particular  talent  for  copjing  paintings,  for 
rJiyming,  or  for  music.  I  have  knowTi  several  who  taug] 
tliemselves  to  play  passably  on  the  organ  and  harpsichordi 
others  who  understood,  witliout  ever  having  had  a  master, 

[the  repairing  of  watches^  and  the  construction  of  some 
pieces  of  mechanism."     He  adds,  that  these  jmwers  could 

[not  be  attributed  to  the  intellect^  for  these  individuals  not 
only  could  not  read  books,  which  treated  of  the  principles 
of  mechanics,  **  mais  ils  etaient  deroutes  lorsqu'on  en  par- 
lait,  et  ns  se  perfectiminaieut  jamais,* 

In  the  lower  animals,  nature  has  implanted  a  propensity 
to  construct,  but  in  them  it  is  always  specific ;  while  ill 
man  a  similar  tendency  is  found,  but  general  in  its  applica- 
tion*   For  example,  nature  inspires  the  beaver  not  only  with 

[  a  desire  to  build,  but  also  with  an  instinctive  and  unerring 
impulse,  independent  of  acquired  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, to  construct  a  dwelling  of  a  particular  form;  and  the 
power  of  the  animal  to  build  is  confined  entirely  witliin  the 
limited  sphere  of  its  intuitive  inspiration.  Man,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  received  also  from  nature  a  profiensity  to 
construct,  but  not  a  limited  and  intuitive  instinct  to 
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house  or  a  Hhiji,  or  to  weave  a  coat  or  a  vest,  or,  in  short, 
to  fasbiou  any  jjarticular  object.  The  beaver  po^eeses  no  ge- 
neral reflecting  powers  to  direct  its  propensity,  and  hence  it 
was  necessary  to  inspire  it  not  only  with  a  desire  to  build, 
but  with  a  plan  of  architecture.  To  man,  on  the  contrary, 
reflection  is  given ;  and  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
enable  him  to  invent  plans,  and  to  employ  his  impulse  to 
construct,  in  a  great  x^ariety  of  ways. 

Constructiveness,  then,   confers  only  the  power  of  con- 
Ktructing  in  general,  and  the  results  which  it  is  capable  of 
producing  arc  influenced  by  other  faculties.     For  example, 
intellect  alone,  witli  extreme  deficiency  of  Constructiveness, 
wrill  never  enable  an  individual  to  become  an  expert  me- 
chanician ;  but,  if  the  development  of  Constructiveness  be 
equal  in  two  individuals,  and  the  intellectual  organs  be 
large  in  the  one  and  small  in  the  other,  the  former  wHl  ac- 
oompKsIi  much  higher  designs  than  the  latter:  and  the 
tegmm  is  obvious.     The  primitive  t^dcnt  for  construction  is 
the  same  in  both;  but  the  one,  by  means  of  reflection,  is 
endowed  with  tlie  perception  of  the  relation  of  means  to  an 
Mid,  and  hence  is  able  to  select,  from  the  wide  circle  of  na- 
Itire  and  of  art,  every  object  and  appliance  that  may  extend 
and  elevate  his  conceptions  and  aid  their  execution ;  while 
the  bitter  is  limited  to  a   mere  mechanical  talent,  never 
retching  beyond  imitation  of  objects  pre\dously  existing, 
Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  discover  the  posi- 
tion of  this  organ  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  on  account 
of  the  tlifferent  disposition  of  the  convolutions,  their  small 
QZe,  and  the  total  absence  of  several  of  thot^e  which  are 
baud  in  man*     The  organ  of  Music  iu  the  lower  creatures 
is  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  arch  of  the  ey«brow, 
and  that  of  Constructiveness  lies  a  little  behind  it.     In  the 
liaiiister,  marmot,  and  castor,  of  which  he  gives  plates,  it  is 
easily  recognised :  and  at  the  part  in  question,  the  skulls  of 
tliiiie  unimals  bear  a  close  resembhuice  to  each  other.     In 
tlie  **  rongeurs,**   the    organ   will    be    found   imracdintcly 
al^»vi»  :itid  before  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  urcli*  aiul  ihe 
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greater  the  talent  for  construction,  the  more  tliie  region  of 
their  head  is  projecting.    The  rabbit  burrows  under  ground^ 
and  the  hare  lies  upon  the  sm'faee^  and  yet  their  exteroij^H 
members  are  the  same.     On  comparing  their  bIcuUs,  thIH 

I  region  will  be  found  more  developed  in  the  rabbit  than  in 
the  liarc.  Tlie  same  difference  is  precept ibic  between 
the  crania  of  birds  which  build  nests,  and  of  those  whicJi 
do  not  build.  Indeed  tlie  l>€8t  way  to  beci>rao  acquainted 
mth  the  appearance  of  the  organ  in  the  lower  animals,  is  i^| 

[compare  the  heads  of  animals  of  tlm  f^imc  species  whic^^ 

I  build,  with  those  which  do  not  manifest  thit*  instinct ;  Uic 
liare,  for  example,  with  the  rabbit,  or  bhds  which  make 

I  nestK  with  those  whieli  do  not. 
The  organ  is  establiiihcd. 


Genus  IL— SENTIMENTS, 


This  genus  of  faetdtioB  corresponds  to  the  "  emotions*' 
the  metaphysicians.  The  feelings  which  they  produce,  are 
not  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  presence  of  external 
objects,  but  are  excited,  only  indirecily^  through  the  medium 
of  intellectual  perceptions  or  sensations.  They  differ  from 
intellectual  perceptions,  in  being  accompanied  with  a  pecu- 
liar vividness,  which  every  one  understands,  but  which  it  is 
impossible  to  express  by  any  verbal  definition*.  They  may^^ 
exist,  also,  witli  great  intensity,  by  the  iiit^^mal  acti^ity  atlH 
the  organs.  Dr  Spurzhejm  has  named  these  faculties  Senti- 
ments, because  tliey  produce  a  propensity  to  act,  joined  wit 
an  emotion  or  feeling  of  a  certain  kind.  Several  of  tlien 
arc  common  to  man  and  the  lower  animals;  others  ai4 
]ieculiar  to  man.  The  former  shall  be  first  treated  of,  and' 
they  are  styled  the  Inferior  or  Lower  Sentiments. 

•  Lectures  by  Dr  Thyioa*  Brown,     Lecture  5  3. 
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This  organ  b  situftted  at  the  Tories  or  top  of  tbe 
liUle  above  the  pcieterior  or  ea^ttal  angle  of  tlie  puieul 
boDM.  Wlien  hrge^  the  hesid  rises  far  upward  and  back- 
ifard  from  the  ear,  in  the  dircctioo  of  it,  see  figom,  fk  233. 

Dr  Gall  givea  the  follou-ing  account  of  the  diseoTery  of 
the  organ.  A  beggar  attracted  his  atteotioii  by  hit  extraor- 
4ifiary  manners.  He  reflected  on  the  caiiaea  nvhich,  iiMle- 
fiendeuUy  of  an  absolutely  vicious  conforiBatioo  or  of  mia- 
fiyrtuiMSS,  could  reduce  a  man  to  meodicity,  and  believed 
thai  lie  Iiad  found  one  of  the  chief  of  them  in  le^it^-  and 
want  of  foresight.  The  form  of  the  head  of  the  beggar  in 
fuealioQ  (Confirmed  bim  in  this  opinion.  He  waa  youngs 
«ad  of  an  agreeable  exterior^  and  the  organ  of  CaoiiooaBow 
wmB  very  little  developed.  Dr  Gai.l  moulde<l  his  head,  and, 
¥U  examining  it  with  attention,  remarked,  in  the  upper 
aftd  lMu:k  part  of  the  middle  line,  a  prominence  extending 
bam  aboTO  downwardii,  which  could  arise  only  from  devel- 
wgnent  of  the  cerebral  parts  there  situated.  He  had  not 
(nviimsly  observed  this  prominence  in  other  headjs ;  aiid^ 
iO  this  MGOUnt,  he  was  very  anxious  to  discover  what  it 
UldiealedL  His  head,  moreover,  was  small,  and  announced 
fldlber  strong  feelings  nor  much  intellect  After  many 
^Biilions  addressed  to  tlie  beggar,  with  a  inew  to  dLsc*over 
^  remarkable  traits  of  his  character,  be  requested  him  to 
relate  his  history.  Tiic  beggar  said,  that  he  was  the  sou 
«la  ricli  merchant,  from  whom  he  had  inherited  a  consi* 
le  fortune ;  that  lie  had  always  been  so  proud  as  not  to 

able  to  condescend  to  labour,  either  for  the  preservation 
rfkis  paternal  fortune,  or  to  acquire  a  new  one ;  and  that 
tliSa  unhappy  pride  was  tlic  only  cause  of  his  misery.  Thii^, 
says  Dr  Gall,  ^*  called  to  my  recollection  those  j>ersons  who 
to  cut  their  nailBj  with  the  view  of  supporting  the 
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idea  that  they  never  require  to  work,"  He  made  several 
I  farther  observations  to  the  beggar,  and  shewed  him  that  be 
I  doubted  his  veracity ;  but  he  always  reverted  to  his  pride^ 
I  and  seriously  stated^  that  even  now  he  could  not  resolve  ta 
I  follow  any  kind  of  labour.  Although  it  wm  difficult  to 
I  conceive  how  pride  should  cause  a  man  to  prefer  begging 
t  to  working,  yet  Dr  Gall  was  led,  by  this  person's  reite- 
rated EBSurances,  to  reflect  upon  the  sentiment,  and  to  ob- 
L  serve  the  organ,  and  he  found,  at  length,  incontrovertible 
Ij^rocifs  of  their  connection. 

I      He  mentions  a  vai'iety  of  eases  in  illustration,  of  which  I 
I  Bdlect  only  the  following : 

I  A  young  man,  endowed  with  faculties  above  mediocrity7 
I  had  manifested,  from  his  infancy,  insupportable  pride.  He 
I  constantly  maintained  that  he  was  of  too  good  a  family  to 
I  work  or  apply  himself  to  any  tliiug.  Nothing  could  free  him 
I  from  this  absurdity ;  he  was  even  put,  for  eighteen  months, 
I  into  a  house  of  correction  at  Ilainar.  A  piiysician  of  Vieuni 
Ian  otherwise  amiable  man,  carried  the  feeling  of  pride 
|»uch  a  point,  that  every  time  when  called  to  a  consultation, 
■  even  with  practitioners  older  than  himself,  or  with  public 
rarofessoi-s,  he  regularly  took  the  precedence,  Ixith  in  enter- 
ling  and  coming  out  of  the  apartment.  Wlien  any  docu- 
Iment  was  to  be  subscribed,  he  insisted  on  adhibiting 
IsJgnature  first*  He  had  connected  himself  with  the  dired 
|0r  of  the  Great  Hospital,  but  solely,  as  lie  himself  told 
lafterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  him.  At  Heid- 
lalberg,  Dr  O,  saw  a  girl  of  eighteen,  of  a  remarkable  cha- 
Iracter.  Every  word  or  gesture  in  the  least  familiar  revolted 
Bier.  She  called  on  God  on  every  occasion,  as  if  he  took 
M  special  interest  in  her  affairs*  When  she  spoke,  assu- 
trance  and  presumption  were  painted  in  her  features ;  she 
learned  her  head  high  and  a  little  backwards,  and  all  th« 
bnovements  i>f  her  head  expressed  pride.  She  was  not 
icapable  of  submission  ;  when  in  a  passion,  she  was  violent 
fjind  disposed  to  proceed  to  all  extremities.  Although  only 
the  daughter  of  a  quill  mercliant,  she  spoke  her  native  Ian* 
guagc  with  extraordinary  purity,  and  communicated  only 
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vidi  perBOHB  of  a  rank  superior  to  ber  owiu  la  all  these* 
iDdividttals,  the  organ  of  SeU^Eeteem  was  "vwy  hi^ly  de- 
oped*  I>r  Gall  mentioQa,  that  he  had  examined  al^ 
^  beads  of  a  namber  uf  Chiefs  of  Brigands,  remarkable 
ibr  this  quality  of  mind,  and  that  he  had  foond  the  < 
lirgely  developed  in  them  alL  Tlie  figures  lepresent  the 
lai^  and  small. 
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The  faculty  inspires  with  the  sentiment  of  Self-E«teem  or 

Self-Ioret  and  a  due  endowment  of  it,  like  that  of  all  otlierd 

faculties^  produces  only  excellent  effects.    It  imparts  that  de*1 

free  of  eati^fiiction  with  self,  which  leaves  the  mind  open  | 

10  the  enjoyment  of  the  bounties  of  Providence  and  the! 

MBentties  of  life ;  and  inspires  it  with  that  degree  of  confi-  I 

denc^,  which  cnablcB  it  to  apply  its  powers  to  the  best  ad- 

rantage  in  e\^ery  situation  in  which  it  is  placed.     It  aidal 

tlso  in  giving  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and  we  shall  I 

Knd  in  society,  that  that  individual  h  uniformly  treated] 

with  the  most  lasting  and   sincere   re^peet^  who  esteemfl^j 

liimself  so  highly  as  to  contemn  every  action  that  is  me 

fir  ttnworthy  of  an  exalted  mind.     By  communicating  tliial 

feeUng  of  self-re8j>ect,  it  frequently  and  cffectuaUy  aids  the 

moral  sentiments  in  resistiiig  temptations  to  nee.     Several  I 

bdindualfi  in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  have  stated  to  me] 

tlud  they  have  been  restrained  from  forming  improper  con- 

oeiuoDs,  by  the  overwhelming  sense  of  eelf-degradation  ex-  j 

ritcd  in  their  minds  by  the  mere  prospect  of  such  a  circura- 

*Ui>ce ;  and  that  they  believed  their  better  principles  might] 

IjHve  yielded  to  temptation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support 

^ftifiled  to  them  by  the  instinctive  impulbcs  of  Sclf-Ebtecm* 
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An  iodindual  b  predifi{>osed  to  hutnility,  wliea  tlte  organ 
is  too  email.  In  such  a  case,  watit  of  confidence,  and  of  a 
due  sense  of  his  own  importance,  is  felt.  He  lias  no  re- 
liance upon  himself;  il'  the  public  or  his  superiors  frown, 
he  is  unable  to  pursue  even  a  virtuous  course,  through 
difhdence  of  his  own  judgment.  Inferior  talents,  combined 
with  a  strong  endowment  of  Self-Esteem,  are  often  crown- 
ed wdth  far  higher  success,  than  more  splendid  abilities 
joined  witli  this  sentiment  in  a  feebler  degree.  Dr  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentrroents,  remarks,  that 
it  is  better,  upon  the  whole,  for  an  indi\idual  to  have  too 
mucli,  than  too  little,  of  this  feeling ;  iKJcause,  if  we  pretend 
to  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  the  world  will  give  us 
credit  for  at  least  wlmt  we  iwssess ;  whereas,  if  we  pretend 
to  less,  we  shiill  be  tiikiui  at  our  word,  and  mankind  will 
rarely  have  the  justice  to  raise  us  to  the  true  le^'el. 

It  is  only  w^hen  possessed  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  in- 
dulged without  restraint  from  higher  faculties,  that  it  pro- 
duces abuses.  In  chOdren,  it  then  shews  itself  in  pettish'* 
ness,  and  a  wilful  temper.  Those  children  in  whom  die 
organ  is  small,  are  generally  obedient,  and  easily  directed 
according  to  the  will  of  others.  In  later  life,  a  great 
development  of  the  organ,  with  deficiency  of  other  powers, 
produces  arrogance,  superciliousness  of  deportment,  and 
selfishness.  The  first  tlmnght  of  persons  so  endowed  is, 
how  the  thing  proposed  will  affect  themselves ;  they  see  the 
world  and  all  its  interests  only  through  the  medium  of  self. 
I  have  seen  individuals  mistake  the  impulses  of  it  for  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  and  utter  common-place  observations 
with  a  solemnity  and  emphasis  suitable  only  to  concentrat- 
ed wisdom.  The  musician,  under  its  predominating  influ- 
ence, is  sometimes  led  to  embellish  a  tune  with  decorations 
of  his  own  inventing,  till  its  cliaraetcr  is  changed,  and  the 
melody  destroyed.  In  short,  when  the  organ  is  inordinately 
large,  it  communicates  to  the  individual  a  high  sentiment 
of  Ills  own  importance,  and  Ic^ds  liira  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever lie  does  or  says  is  admirable,  just  because  it  proceeds 
from  libn.     It  inspires  him  with  magnificent  notions  of  Ids 
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own  respectability^  aiid  prompts  limi^  on  comparing  himself 
with  otber%  ta  depreciate  them,  in  order  to  raise  bimBelf 
la  the  scale  of  comparative  excellence?.  It  is  a  chief  element 
iii  the  dispofiitiou  to  censoriousness  and  envy.  Persons  who 
toe  fond  of  discussing  the  chai*acters  of  others,  and  feel  the 
tnriency  to  vituperate  rather  than  to  praise  them,  will  be 
CiiiimI  to  have  this  organ  large.  It  is  the  comparison  with 
mitf  and  a  secret  satiiifkction  at  fancied  saperiority,  that 
gtrm  pleasure  in  this  practice.  Bnvy  is  the  result  of 
Mf-fiBteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  offended  by  the 
eaMeUeiicieg  of  others,  and  callitiig  up  Destructiveness  to 
kato  them*  To  naake  way  for  thi^  eflfeet,  however,  Benevo- 
loice  and  Conscientiousness  must  be  deficient. 

When    Self-Esteem   predominates,   it   gives  au  intense 
feeliug  of  egotbm;  and   the  individual  in  his  discourse, 
IS  iImxi  prone  to  use  the  emphatic  / :    ^*  I  did  this,  /  said 
llie  oibt&r  thing*"     The  faculty  tlien  gives  a  solemn  gra- 
vity to  the  manners,  an  authoritative  commanding  tone  to 
llae   voice,   and   a   Iciud   of  oracular    turn    to    the   mind, 
wImIi  frequently  shews  itself  in  the  most  ludicrous  man- 
ftir.     Cobbett's  whole  life  and    wi'itings  indicate  an  ex- 
^^Mhrdy  active  Sell-Esteem,  aided  by  Combativeness ;  and 
^^^Bbas   maintained,   at   different    times,   every  variety  of 
^Tepiftmi  Ihat  could  enter  the  human  imagination,  and  upon 
evuy  point  of  his  changeful  creed  he  has  dogmatized  with 
Biofe  lliafi  oracular  infallibility.     Madame  de  St  a  el   de- 
Kfibes  moet   graphically  another  illustrious  example   of 
tlic  cffpcls  of  an  inordinate  Self-Esteem,  even  on  a  i>owerful 
mmi*     Speaking  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  tlio  Revolution, 
iiw  says  that  he  possessed  considerable  talents,  ^'  mais  ait 
laeu  de  travailler  il  ^etonnoU  de  lui  minier     Some  indivi- 
Aods  manifest  a  solemn  good-natured  patronizing  tendency 
^  toimilii  others,  indicated  in  discourse  by  epithets  such  us 
B  "my  good  sir,"  "my  good  fellow,"   and  the  like-      This 
iruet  from  Self-Estoem  and  Benevolence  both  large. 
A      *         'V  i  f  of  a  predominating  Self-Esteem,  is  to  rca- 
iii  Mi»j r jMualexlremelv  well  s^itisfied  with  wluitcver  be- 
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longs  to  himselfp     Ait   eminont  plirenologist  Bailed  as  a 
f  passenger  from  the  Clyde  to  a  foreign  port,  in  a  yessel 
I  commanded  by  a  person  in  wliose  head  this  organ  was  very 
[largely  developed j  and  saw  many  striking  manifestations  of 
lit  on  the  voyage.     The  captain  said,  tliat    he  thought  no- 
ing  of  the  yessel  when  lie  first  saw  her,  but  after  command* 
ling  her  for  a  while,  he  thought  her  tlie  first  ship  belong- 
ing  to  the   Clyde,     This   was  e\4dent]y  because  slie   had 
become  his  vesseh     On  his  voyage,  he  assumed  the  most 
^dictatorial  airs;  told  the  passengers  he  would  send  them 
before  the  mast,  that  he  was  sole  commander  here,  and 
that    all    must   obey ;    spoke    habitually   of    himselfj    and 
seemed  to  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power.     Ho  pos- 
fleased  little  reflection^  and  was  deficiout  in  Conscieatioiis- 

H688. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  faculty,  some  authors  appear, 
in  their  compositions,  to  fall  instinctively  and  unconsciously 
into  excessive  use  of  pronouns  of  the  first  person,     Tlie 

'  following  example  is  taken  from  the  works  of  an  esteemed 
|ihilosopher :  *'  Wlien  /  first  ventured  to  appear  before  tlie 

.public  as  an  author,  /  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  me  to  enter  into  any  controversy  in  defence  of  mf^ 
conclusions,  but  to  leave  thera  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  their 
own  evidence.  From  the  plan  of  inductive  investigation 
which  /  was  conscious  of  having  steadily  followed,  as  far 
as  /  was  able,  /  knew  that  whatever  mistakes  might  be  de- 
tected in  the  execution  of  my  design,  no  such  fatal  conse-' 
cpienoes  were  to  be  dreaded  to  ?ny  general  undertaking,  as 
might  have  been  justly  apprehended,  had  /presented  to  the 
world  a  connected  sj'stem,  founded  on  g^*atuitous  hy]>othesis, 
or  on  arbitrary  definitions.  The  detections,  on  the  contrary, 
of  mp  occasioned  errors,  would,  /  flattered  myself^  from  the 
invariable  consistency  and  harmony  of  truth,  throw  new 
lights  on  those  inquiries  which  1  had  conducted  with  great- 
er success  ;  as  the  correction  of  a  trifling  mistatement  in  an 
fiuthentie  history  is  often  found,  by  completing  an  imper- 
fect link,  or  rccouciling  a  seeming  conti-adictiou,  to  dispel 
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the  doubts  wliidi  hung  over  the  more  faith  fid  and  aeeu* 
mte  d«?tai]s  of  the  narnitive- 

**  In  this  hope  /  was  fortified  by  the  following  sentence 
^  Lord  Bacon,  which  /  tlioiight  /might  apply  to  myselj\ 
HjUiout  incurring  the  charge  of  presumption  :  *No8  autem, 
i|l|||lillii  re  vel  male  creilidimuR,  vel  obdorraivimus  ot  mi- 
nus aitendimu§  vel  defocimtis  in  via  et  inquisitionem  abru- 
ptams,  liihilo  minus  iis  modis  res  ncdas  et  apertas  ex- 
KiBElffl^si,  ut  errores  nostri  notari  et  separari  posBint ;  atque 
eliaiDt  Qt  fiicilis  et  expedita  sit  laborum  nostronim  conti* 
nuatio/ 

**  A»  Ih  it  indifference,  however,  about  the  fate  of  my  par- 
ttetilar  doctrines,  arose  from  a  deep  rooted  conviction,  both 
of  ihe  imf)or(miC€  of  my  subject,  and  of  the  wmidness  of  my 
]{  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  insensible  to  such  cri- 
.as  were  directed  against  cither  of  these  two  funda- 
mentiil  aKsumptions.  Some  criticisms  of  this  description  / 
ImAf  from  the  first,  anticipated ;  and  /  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  obviate  them  in  the  introduction  to  my  former  work, 
tf/  had  not  been  afraid  to  expose  my  self  to  the  imputation 
of  prolixity,  by  conjuring  up  objections  for  the  purpose  of 
ivfotiiig  them,"  &c. 

Atuillier  amusing  instance  of  a  similar  style  of  ^vriting  will 
be  rfMind  in  an  account  of  himself  by  "  Flechier  Eveque 
de  NisMES,**  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  "  Oraisons  Func- 
\»im,^  printed  at  Paris  in  1802.  I  infer  this  to  arise  trom 
a  great  cndoivraent  of  Self-Esteem.  A  plate  of  the  author 
la»i  named  is  prefixed  to  his  work^  in  which  a  strong  ex- 
premon  of  Sclf-Estccm  appears  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
He  portraits  of  Gibbon  also  indicate  this  expression  in  a 
remarkable  degreCt  By  pointing  out  this  tendency  of  the 
faculty,  those  in  whom  the  organ  is  large  will  be  put  upon 
their  guard  to  avoid  this  ludicrous  form  of  its  manifest ation* 

The  feeling  of  individual  personality  has  been  supposed 
ky  some  phrenologists  to  arise  from  this  faculty ;  and  Ihey 
liave  been  led  Uy  this  conjecture,  by  the  undoubted  fact, 
that  the  prominence  which  tlie  first  person  assumes  in  the 
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miucl,  bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  organ  of  Self* 
Esteem. 

Self-Esteem  is  an  ingredient  in  the  love  of  uniques*  Tl»e 
liigli  value  attached  by  some  persons  to  objects  which  no 
other  person  can  possess,  seems  resolvable  to  a  great  ex- 
tent into  gratification  of  tliis  feeling.  In  possessing  the  ar- 
ticle they  enjoy  a  superiority  over  the  whole  world,  and  the 
consciousness  of  this  confers  a  high  value  on  it  in  tbeir  es- 
timation« 

This  faculty  is  one  element  in  the  love  of  dominion  and 
power.     It  is  large  in  the  busts  of  Aucjusrrs  Cesar  and 
of  Bonaparte;    and  I  have  obser\^ed  that    those  indivi- 
dnals  who,  in  private  life,  aspire  most  eagerly  to  office,  and 
who  are  most  delighted  with  the  possession  of  a  little  brief 
authority,  generally  have  a  large  Self-Esteem,     From  the 
same  cause,  viz.  that  this  fkcnlty  produces  the  love   of 
power,  it  happens  that  those  who  are  most  violent  in  their 
opposition  to  persons  in  autbority,  generally  poiysiess   the, 
same  organ  also  fully  developed.     In  short,  when  two  indi*J 
viduals  equally  thirst  for  dominion,  and  when  the  one  caili 
rule  only  by  the  other  obeying,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  tba^j 
the  subject  will,  in  such  a  case,  manifest  little  satisfaction 
under  the  yoke,  and   that   his  very  love  of  authority  will 
make  him  the  most  determined  opponent  of  it  in  others* 

Nations  differ  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  they . 
possess  this  organ*  It  is  large  in  tlio  Hindoos,  and  the 
English  liave  more  of  it  than  the  French ;  hence  the  man-^ 
ner  of  a  genuine  Frenchman  apf)ears  to  an  Englishman  to 
be  fawning  and  undignified;  while  the  manner  of  an 
Englishman  appears  to  the  French  cold,  haughty,  and  su- 
percilious. The  great  Self-Esteem  of  the  English,  and 
their  consequent  instiuctive  aversion  to  all  stretches  of 
power,  are  probably  causes  of  their  political  liberty*  Dr 
Adam  Ferguson  luis  recognised  the  opcmtion  of  this  senti- 
ment in  maintaining  their  freedom.  Alluding  to  the 
habma  corpfts  act,  he  remarks,  **  that  it  requires  a  fabric  no 
teifl  than  the  whole  [lolitical  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
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no  less  than  the  refrctcior^  and  IvrlHileni  seal  of  ikig 

rtunate  ffeople^  to  secure  iU  eSccts  •/' 

SeU-Egteom,  when  eminently  powerful,  aud  not  codi- 

btned  whli  ttie  Iiigher  sentiments  equally  «trofigt  cames 

the  individual  to  carry  liis  bead  high  and  reel imng  back* 

rds.     It  gives  a  cold  and  repulsive  expresBioii  to  llifi 

~Oiaii&ei-t<,  and  It  i»  in  an  especial  degree  ofFensiTe  to  o4her 

nadiriduals  largely  endowed  with  tlie  same  fecnlty. 

Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart  treat  of  this  sentiment  under 
tli43  dedguation  of  the  Desire  of  Power.  Dr  Thomaa 
BioWK  calk  it  "  pride,"  and  defines  it  as  **  That  feeling  of 
ttrid  pleasure  which  attends  the  consciotumess  of  our  ex* 
ceUenea  +.^  Dr  Brown  ^-iews  the  desire  of  power  as  a  «e- 
ptfalo  principle;  but  the  sentiment  is  the  same  as  the  one 
vkirii  we  name  Self-Esteem  ;  and  the  latter  appears  to  me 
to  he  the  primitive  emotion,  which  is  felt  and  manifested 
M  the  fundamental  function  of  tlio  organ;  whereas,  the 
detirQ  of  [lower  is  a  direction  of  the  faculty  in  a  particular 
iray,  rosulttng  from  a  combination  with  Love  of  Approba- 
tioDt  <^d  depending  on  external  situation.  It  is  quite  con* 
ctttable,  that  a  private  individual^  removed  from  all  means 
of  ieifmHng  authority  in  public,  may  be  very  proud,  and 
manifest  little  of  the  appetite  for  dominion,  except  over 
thcMHi  of  his  household ;  but  I  do  not  conceive,  that  any  one 
eoold  be  found  (ired  %vith  an  io^atiable  ambition  for  situa- 
of  command,  in  whom  Self-Elsteem  is  defective,  or 
moderate  in  size;  so  that  there  ap{>ears  no  adequate 
grtvund  for  aasuming  pride  as  one  primitive  sentiment,  and 
tli«  loye  of  power  as  another  and  distinct  original  desire. 

In  treating  of  Acquisitiveness,  I  mentioned,  that  the 
practical  effects  of  that  faculty  were  much  modified  by  the 
tndowment  of  Self-Esteem,  with  which  it  happened  to  be 
mnibnied, — feel  fishnets  being  greatly  increased  by  the  com- 
bination of  both  in  a  full  degree  of  development.  Mr 
Stcwaht  approaches  clu«e  to  the  same  doctrine,  when  bo 
QlNi«r?eS|  that  *'  the  idea  of  power  is,  partly  at  least,  tlie 

■  Ubtor^r  of  Civil  Soc!ely»  part  iii,  sect.  0.  i  VoU  id.  p,  300. 
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roiindatiou  of  our  attaclrnietit  to  propc-rty  *."  A  phreiiolo- 
gist,  on  analyziug  tlic  cotubmatiou,  would  infer,  that  Ac- 
quisitiveness desires  to  acquire  wealtlu  and  Sclf-Esteem  to 
hold  and  apply  it  to  selfish  gratification. 

Tliis  organ  appears  to  be  possessed  by  tlie  lower  animals^ 
Tlie  turkey-cock,  peacock,  liorse,  &e,  manifest  feelings  re-, 
serabling  pride  or  Self-Esteem, 

Dr  Gai.l,  however,  entertained  views  on  this  subject  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  He  mentions,  that,  after  having  studied 
the  sentiment  of  pride  as  a  primitive  mental  quality,  and 
its  organ  in  the  human  race,  he  wished  to  ascertain  wliethcr 
his  obscnations  would  he  confirmed  by  the  lower  animals. 
lie,  therefore,  examined  the  heads  of  such  of  them  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  proud^ — the  race-horse,  the  cock 
and  peacock.  He  did  not  find  in  any  of  these  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  cerebral  parts,  corresponding  to  the  or- 
^n  of  Self-Estccra  in  man ;  hut  he  found  a  considerable 
development  of  tliese  parts  in  animals  in  whicli  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  those 
which  voluntarily  remain  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air^ 
living  on  mountains,  and  other  elevated  situations;  for  ex* 
ample,  in  the  roebuck,  the  chamoiB,  tlie  wild  goat,  and 
certain  species  of  eagles  and  falcons ;  and  what  struck  him 
most  was,  tliat  the  parts  in  question  were  the  moi'^  de- 
veloped, bi  proportion  to  tlie  greater  height  of  the  dwelling- 
places  of  the  animals.  Dr  Gall  bimsolf  was  astonished  al 
this  observation.  That  a  predilection  for  physical  heights, 
should,  in  animals,  depend  on  the  same  organ  as  that  to 
which  the  sentiment  of  Self-Esteem  is  referrihle  in  man,, 
appeared  to  him,  at  first,  altogether  improbable  and  inad- 
missible ;  yet,  says  he,  "  I  have  laid  down  the  rule  to  com- 
municate the  progress  of  my  observations,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  given  rise  to  my  opinions^ 
Opinions  wliich  have  not  facts  for  their  basis,  if  not  ern>- 
neous,  arc  at  lea^st  very  likely  to  he  so ;  and  a  natural  liis- 
tarian  ought  to  be  less  ashamed  of  com  mil  ting  an  error  iu 
*  Outlines,  p.  9f* 
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Ilk  inlerprotatioiifl  of  tacU,  tlian  uf  IbiiiKling  lits  opinions  on 
rMlioiiiiig  idane."  He  accordingly  enters  into  some  inte* 
reitiiig  observations  on  tlie  various  dwelling-pluccH  of  ani- 
quJm  ;  directing  tlie  attention  of  lik  readers  both  to  lliose 
irhicJi  inKabit  «?levated  regions,  and  to  otliers  whieh  prefer 
Uie  loircst  fiitnations;  and  states,  tbut,  in  all  aninial?^  which 
have  ih^ir  abodes  in  high  plaee«i,  there  is  a  lengtliened  emi- 
omce  in  the  middh*  line  of  the  head,  immediately  above  the 
oqpm  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  and  which  entirely  resem- 
bles the  organ  of  SeU-Estccin  in  man  ♦• 

Dr  SpURZUEtM  holdis  that  thift  prominence  in  tite  braina 
af  IImj  lotver  animals  corresponds  to  the  organ  No.  ILL  in 
nan^  (naitied  by  him  Inhabitivenegs,  and,  in  this  work, 
C«Nic«ntraiiveneas) ;  and,  while  be  admits  the  accuracy  of 
tluB  facts  Btated  by  Dr  Gall,  he  differs  from  bis  con  el  u- 
•joiis,  and  aayii,  that  it  is  not  the  Hamo  organ  which  prrn 
doeea  in  man  the  isentimeut  of  Selt^Esteem,  and,  in  the 
lowor  creatures,  the  love  of  physical  heights ;  but  that 
tbere  are  distinct  organs  both  in  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
laala  for  these  separate  mental  qualities.  It  appears  to  rae, 
tliat  Dr  Spdrseheim  is  correct  in  main  tain  in  g»  that  the  or- 
laa/No.  Ill,  is  dij^tinct  from  that  of  Sclf-Estcem,  both  in 
tha  lower  ajximals  and  in  man  ;  and  the  real  extent  of  the 
iXetence  betwixt  him  and  Dr  Gall  is  tlu% — Dr  Srunz- 
uaiM  ailtoita  two  organs  lying  betwixt  Firmness  and  Phi- 
utivenes^,  but  Dr  Gall  only  one  :  Dr  Gall  consi- 
whole  of  the  intermediate  cerebral  parts  as  the 
oq^aa  in  man  of  Self-Esteem,  and,  in  animals,  of  the  love 
rf  iiliytieal  height;  while  Dr  Spurzueim  regards  the  up- 
pT  portion  of  thct^c  jiarts  as  the  organ  of  Self-Esteem, 
lad  the  lower  jKirtion  aa  the  organ  of  Inhabitiveness  in 
Wh  caaoB.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  organs  are  «listinct  in 
ll^r '  species,  and  that  the  upper  serves  to  manifest 

ISk'i  1.  Iwther  observations  mubt  determine  the  fiuic- 

*J«iwof  the  lo>ver  organ,  or  No*  IIL 
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When  tlie  organ  becomes  cxrited  by  diHOif^c,  the  itidii 
dual  imagines  bimself  to  be  a  king,  an  cinj>eror,  a 
recndout  genins,  or  even  the  Stiprem©  Being.     Dr  Gai 
1  mentions  the  case  of  a  Monsieur  B.,  in  whom  the  org 
bwaa  naturally  very  Inrge,  and  who  was  accidentally  wontid 
Fed  by  a  nail  in  this  part  of  the  brain.    Wliile  labouring  iii 
fder  the  influence  of  the  woundj  he  felt  himself  as  it  wc 
'elevated  above  the  clouds,  and  carried  throngli  the  ahr, 
taining,  at  the  same  time,  and  alw)  manifesting,  durriig  1 
^convalescence,  the  same  proud  and  haughty  manners  ^ 
^  had  distinguished  liim  during  health. 

"  The  organ  was  equally  conspicuous  in  an  insane  patiei 
at  Baden,  near  Ra^tadt,  This  man's  insanity  conjit«ted  in 
rlielieving  himself  a  Major.  He  had  a  small  bead,  and  the 
[only  organ  which  was  developed  in  a  high  degree 
that  of  Self-Esteem ;  the  whole  other  convolutions  of 
brain  being  very  small*  In  the  charity  work-hous©  of  Fri- 
bourg,  we  saw  an  insane  man  who  was  extremely  proud* 
He  declared,  in  a  vehement  and  [mthetic  tone,  *  qn'il  est 
la  souche*  by  the  aid  of  which  OoD  created  and  preaerrei 
tlie  world;  that  he  has  been  crowned  by  Jesus  Chris 
that  lie  18  the  young  man  whom  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
selected  for  her  spouse.  His  attitude  is  that  of  an  arrogant 
despcjt.  Deeply  inspired  with  sentiments  of  his  high  im- 
portance, he  crosses  his  arms,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  thi 
astonishing  power  which  he  possesses,  he  strikes  bis  br 
and  sides  with  \dolence.  In  general,  he  stands  with 
foot  placed  before  the  other,  the  body  erect,  and  a  little  in* 
clined  backwards.  \VTien  I  re(|uested  him,**  says  Dr  Gali^ 
"  to  allow  me  to  touch  his  head,  he  replied  with  astoiiittb- 
ing  arrogance,  *  Ich  habe  keinen  Kopf,  sondern  ein  Haupi^ 
I  have  no  Iiead  such  as  common  men  possesa,  but  a  tla 
or  liead  peculiar  to  Kings  and  God§.  He  tomed  nwwsf^ 
hc»lding  us  to  be  totally  unworthy  of  approm-hing  him*  We 
observed,  liowever,  very  distinctly,  that  he  bad  tlie  cvgin 
of  Self-Esteem  very  largely  developed.** 

Pin  EL,  Fodere',  and  other  authors  on  Insaaityi  men- 
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iUm  CII.SCS  equally  characteristic  of  disf^ai^e  of  this  organ* 
**  A  patient'*  Kiys  PiNEL^  **  confined  iu  a  private  asyhim  in 
Pttris,  during  his  fit^,  believed  himself  ta  be  the  Prophet 
Mahomet^  aj^sumed  au  altitude  of  command,  and  the  tone 
of  the  Most  High ;  *  8C«  traits  etaient  rayonuans,  et  ea 
Afnsrehe  pleine  de  majestcV  One  day  when  cannon  were 
fired  in  Paris  on  account  of  some  events  of  the  Revolution, 
he  persuaded  liimBcIf  that  it  was  to  render  hira  homage; 
lie  caused  silence  to  be  obsen^ed  around  him,  and  c^uld  not 
restjaiii  his  joy.''  ^*  A  woman,"  continues  the  same  autlior, 
**  extremely  iraperiouw,  and  accuRtomed  to  make  her  hus- 
band obey  with  even  more  than  docility,  remained  in  bed 
part  of  the  morning,  and  then  insisted  that  he  should  come, 
and  ou  hi^  knees  present  her  witli  drink.  She  ended,  by 
believing  herself,  in  the  ecRtaeies  of  her  pride,  to  be  the 
Virgin  Mary."  In  the  Richmond  Limatic  Asylum  in  Dub- 
liOy  I  saw  several  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  which 
are  reported,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  vi. 

Thiis  organ  is  generally  larger  in  men  than  in  women ; 
and  more  males  are  insane  through  pride  thim  females* 

Tlie  organ  is  large  in  Uaggakt  and  Dempsky,  and  mo* 
derate  in  Dr  HEin^.     It  lb  regarded  as  established. 
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This  organ  h  situated  on  caeh  side  of  that  of  Self- 
Eatoem,  and  commences  about  half  an  inch  from  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture.  When  large,  it  produces  a  remarkable  fnl- 
and  breadth  in  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  head. 
From  its  situation,  it  cannot  be  brought  into  line,  so  as  to 
be  represented  succesKfulty  by  figures,  similar  to  those  used 
in  tUuMtration  of  the  other  organs. 

When  Dr  Gall  was  occupied  in  making  observations  on 
tba  organ  of  Self-Esteem,  he  met  with  a  woman  in  a  luna* 
tic  asylum  who  conceived  herself  to  be  the  Queen  of 
France.     He  expected  to  find  the  organ  of  that  sentiment 
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largely  developed ;  but,  in  place  of  this  being  the  case, 
there  was  a  A'ery  distinct  hollow  in  the  situation  of  it,  and 
a  round  and  considerable  prominence  presented  itself  on 
each  side.  This  circumstance  at  first  caused  him  consider- 
able embarrassment.  He  soon  perceived,  however,  that  the 
character  of  this  woman's  insanity  differed  materially  from 
that  of  men  alienated  through  pride.  Tlie  latter  were  se- 
rious, calm,  imperious,  elevated,  airogant;  and  they  afibeted 
a  masculine  majesty.  Even  in  the  fury  of  their  fits,  all  their 
motions  and  expressions  bore  tlie  impress  of  the  sentiment 
of  domination,  which  they  imagined  themselves  to  exercise 
over  others.  In  those  insane  through  vanity,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  manner  was  different.  There  was  then  a 
restless  frivolity,  an  inexliaustible  talkativeness,  the  most 
affected  forwardness ;  eagerness  to  announce  high  birth  and 
inexhaustible  riches,  promises  of  favour  and  honour,— -in  a 
word,  a  mixture  of  affectation  and  absurdity.  From  that 
time  Dr  Gall  perceived  the  difference  between  the  senti- 
ment of  Self*  Esteem  and  that  of  Love  of  Approbation. 

He  draws,  with  great  accuracy,  the  distinction  between 
pride,  which  is  an  abuse  of  Self-Esteem,  and  vanity,  pro- 
ceeding from  abuse  of  Love  of  Approbation.  The  proud 
man,  says  he,  is  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of  his  ouni  su- 
perior merit,  and,  from  the  summit  of  his  grandeur,  treats 
with  contempt  or  indifference  all  other  mortals.  The  vain 
man  attaches  the  utmost  importance  to  the  opinions  enter- 
t^ned  of  him  by  others,  and  seeks  with  eagerness  to  gain 
their  approbation.  The  proud  man  expects  that  mankind 
will  come  to  him  and  acknowledge  his  merit.  The  rath 
man  knocks  at  every  door  to  draw  attention  towards  him^ 
and  supplicates  for  the  smallest  portion  of  honoun  The 
proud  man  despises  those  marks  of  distinction,  which  on 
the  vain  confer  the  most  perfect  delight.  The  proud  man 
is  disgusted  by  indiscreet  eulogiums.  The  vain  man  in- 
hales with  ecstasy  the  incense  of  flattery,  although  profuse^ 
ly  offered,  and  by  no  very  skilful  hand  *• 

•  Gall  siir  les  Fonctions  du  Ccrvcau,  lonio  iv.  p.  29fi. 
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Hf  Gall  treats  of  the  abu»i;es  of  tliis  t»<*Mliinciit,  uiuler  tltc 
of  VanitVi  Ambition,  and  the  Love  of  Glory,  nitlicr 
tluui  of  the  primitire  Bcntiraent  itHclf.  To  Dr  Spurzheim 
is  dtii9  the  merit  of  elucidating  tlic  ultimate  principle  of 
wmny  of  ilie  faculties,  and  in  particular  tbc  one  under  con- 
•Uemtion* 

This  faculty  prodneea  the  desire  to  please,  whence  arises 
the  love  of  praifie  and  fame.  It  makes  us  attentive  to  the 
oflimotis  which  otherg  entertain  of  us.  The  object  of  iU 
desire  is  approbation  m  ^neral,  without  determining  the 
means  or  the  manner  of  acciniring  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  en- 
dffwmetit  of  this  faculty,  in  different  itidivlfhiak.  Some 
wsteh,  with  the  most  animated  anxiety,  every  motion,  and 
er^ry  looW,  and  intuitively  feel  when  we  approve  or  dis^'ip- 
pnvi^e.  When  we  approve,  the  eye  sjjarkles,  the  counte- 
uanee  <>p€n!^  and  the  individual  approaches  us  with  a  plea- 
ting^  courtesy,  expressive  at  ouce  of  the  pleasure  he  has  rc- 
wirwl  from  our  approbation,  and  of  his  desire  to  retain  it. 
He,  <m  the  other  hiuid,  in  whom  the  faculty  is  naturally 
ffdile,  ehewi^  by  the  undisturbed  fixture  of  his  counte- 
that  our  censuro  and  applause  are  alike  unimport- 
to  hira.  When  wc  censure,  he  stares  us  iu  the  face, 
with  the  raogt  matchless  indifference,  or  gapes  in  litiipid 
wonder. 

A  due  endowment  of  this  faculty  is  indispouwible  to  an 
iiltiable  character.  It  gives  the  desire  to  be  agreeable  to 
elh^rv, — it  k  the  drill-serjeant  of  society,  and  admonisheii 
OR  when  we  deviate  too  widely  from  tlie  line  of  march  of 
our  <  M  "c:^ — it  induces  us  to  suppress  numberleiss  little 
tSL.  ->nsof  ficlfislntess,   and  to  restrain  many  pecu- 

Kwntics  of  temper  and  disposition,  from  the  dread  of  gi ring 
offfuee,  and  thereby  incurring  disapprobation  ; — it  is  the 

Ikwtl  upon  which  wit  strikes,  when,  by  means  of  ridicule, 
h  drives  us  fipom  our  follies.     To  be  laughed  at  U  worse 
tlion  death  to  a  j^erfton  iu  whom  ibis  sentiment  is  strong. 
TIm*  direction  in  which  gratification  of  it  will  be  sought, 
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Will  depctHi  on  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
L  the  individiJsiL  If  the  moral  senlimentB  and  iiitcllcet  be  vi- 
I'gorotis,  it  will  prompt  to  moi'al  emulatioti  and  the  desire  of 
[lionouniblo  fame*  It  animates  the  poet,  the  jjainter,  tlio 
forator,  the  waiTior,  and  the  statesman.  In  &onie  indivi- 
[duala  it  aitainB  the  height  of  a  jmssion,  and  then  glory  i» 

pursued  at  the  hazaid  of  life  and  of  every  enjoyment 
i  which  it  affords,  and  fame  is  sought  for  even  in  the  can- 
!  lion's  mouth.    *'  Tliemistoclem  ilium/*  eays  Cicero^  "  sum* 

mum  Athenis  virum,  dixisse  aiunt,  cum  ex  eo  qusereretur, 
i  quml  acroama,  aut  cujus  voeem  lihentissime  audiret?  Eju8» 
|&  quo  sua  virtus  optime  priedicaretur,'*  Ciceho  himself 
reeems  to  have  poBseseed  this  sentiment  in  a  very  Wgh  de- 
rigree:  **  Traliimiir  omnes  laudis  studio,"  saj's  he,  "  et  opti- 
VmuB  quisque  maxiine  gloria  ducitur.  Ipsi  illi  philosophi, 
tetiam  in  illis  libollis  quos  de  eontemnenda  gloria  8cribunt, 

nomen  suom  inscribunt;  in  eo  ipso,  in  quo  pra?dieatiouem 

nobilitatcnique  despiciunt,  prajdicaii  de  sc  ac  nominai-i  vo- 
I  lunt  *."  If  the  lower  propensities  predominate,  the  indi- 
I  vidual  may  be  pleased,  by  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
^fighter,  or  the  greatest  drinker  of  hift  circle. 

The  feeling  which  is  most  commonly  experienced,  when 
f  this  organ  is  large,  even  when  favourably  combined  witli 
(other  organs,  is  anxiety  about  what  the  world  will  think  of 
f  us.  A  youth  in  whom  it  is  powerful  cannot  do  this  things 
f  because  every  body  will  look  at  liim ;  or  cannot  do  the 
►other,  because  the  people  would  wonder.  In  older  perfeoost 
[it  produces  a  lidgety  anxiety  about  tlie  opinions  of  the 
^public,  or  of  the  circle  of  acquaintances  who  compose  the 
I  public  to  tliem.  They  imagine  themselves  continually  be- 
I  fore  the  public  eye,  and  that  the  world  is  occupied  mth 
F  little  else  than  weighing  tlieir  motives,  speculating  on  their 
I  conduct,  and  adjusting  the  precise  point  in  the  scale  of  im- 
rportance  and   respectability  at  which    they    ought   to   be 

placed.   A  great  portion  of  this  feeling,  however,  is  the  mere 
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impunlion  of  a  very  active  and  powerful  Lave  of  Appr^^- 
batitfu  ill  their  own  heads.  Tlie  public  are  too  much  en* 
gtmaed  with  themselves  and  their  own  affairs,  to  bestow  so 
mniil^  and  permanent  a  degt*ee  of  attention  upon  an  indi- 
TiditiiL  This  anxiety  about  public  opinion,  when  exce&- 
mef  is  fiubversive  of  happiness  and  independence.  It 
reiMlers  the  mere  di^a  of  the  society  in  which  the  indivi* 
doal  tna^es  his  code  of  morality,  religion,  taste,  and  philo- 
Sophy ;  iuid  ineapacitates  him  from  upholding  truth  or  vir- 
tue, if  disowned  by  those  whom  he  im£^;ine8  influential  or 
fsnteel. 

Tbe  disliiigmsldng  characteristic  betwixt  the  disposition 
to  oblige,  conferred  by  tliis  sentimetit,  and  the  feeling  of 
gitstiiioe  kindness,  wluch  springs  from  Benevolence^  is,  that 
L^re  of  Approbation  prompts  us  to  do  most  for  those  who 
lm$L  nN|iure  our  aid ;  whereas  Benevolence  takes  exactly 
ll»  opposile  direction.  Men,  in  genera],  care  little  for  the 
appmbtttion  of  their  inferiors,  their  own  household,  or 
ibiise  of  whom  they  are  altogether  independent;  and  he 
mhtm^  exertions  are  inspired  chiefly  by  this  faculty,  will  do 
tstfetnely  little  to  benefit  them.  To  ser\'e  or  please  the 
pmi  <ir  the  splendid,  on  the  other  hand,  or  strangers 
wiiois  voice  may  raise  or  depress  his  fame,  he  will  make 
the  iiio«t  animated  exertions.  Persons,  accordingly,  in 
wbom  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  strong,  and  Benevo- 
lenet  and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  are  frequently  the 
ooil  agreeable  acquaintances  to  those  who  are  altogether 
iadepaiiilent  of  them  ;  ^^  they  smile  on  all  %vho  care  not  for 
tkor  frowns,''  while  they  neglect  or  torment  their  inferiors 
nd  equals. 

The  abuses  of  this  faculty  may  be  traced  in  ail  ages,  and 
to  every  variety  of  form*  Combined  witli  Secretiveness 
Urge»  it  prompts  its  possessor  to  pay  to  other  individuals 
ihoae  unmeaning  compliments  which  pass  current  in  socie- 
ty, and  which  most  persons  receive  well,  when  addressed 
lo  themselves,    but    treat   with    ridicule    when   bestowed 

ifiihly  on  others.   It  prompts  to  the  equivocation  of  ♦*  not 
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at  home/*  when  Ibe  ]i6rfiQn  U  otherwise  engaged.  The 
faculty  of  Conscientiousness  would  desh*c  that  the  plain 
fact  should  he  stated  ;  hut  Love  of  Approbation  produces 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  Self-Esteem  of  the  person 
calling  will  be  offended  at  the  idea  that  any  engagement 
could  render  it  inconvenient  to  see  him.  To  save  this  pang, 
Love  of  Approbtition  and  Secretiveness  prompt  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Utile  tquivoque.  This  deceit  is  seen  through 
by  all,  and  nevertheless  the  use  of  it  is  more  pleasing  to 
persons  in  whom  Self -Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation 
are  ver)^  large,  than  the  announcement  of  the  simple  truth. 
8ome  ittdividuals  state  candidly  that  they  arc  *■  engaged;'* 
and  I  have  asked  })ersons  in  whom  the  above  organs  are 
large,  whether  they  felt  more  anjioycd  by  this  rejily,  than 
by  "  not  at  home,"  even  when  they  suspected  that  the 
latter  meant  really  the  former.  They  acknowledged,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  they  did  feol  slightly  irritated  by  tho  idea 
that  their  friend  was  in  the  house  and  would  not  see  them ; 
but  that  a  moment's  reflection  satisfied  them,  that  forcible 
reasons  must  exist  for  the  refusal,  and  that  the  very  an- 
nouncement of  the  truth  was  an  appeal  to  tl»cir  higher  feel- 
ings, and  a  proof  of  unhesitating  confidence  in  their  attach-*- 
ment  and  good  sense ;  and  ever  after  they  were  not  offend- 
Bd  by  the  reply  *'  engaged/'  It  is  the  same  combination 
of  Love  of  Approbation  with  Secretiveness,  winch  prompts 
some  individuals  to  tlie  practice  of  calling  nn  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  style  their  friends,  when  they  are 
they  are  not  at  home,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  their  card 
This  proceeding  is  an  offer  of  flattei^'  to  the  Self-Esteem 
and  Love  of  Approbation  of  the  persons  called  upon  ;  hut 
as  it  argues  an  absence  of  real  affection  and  esteem  for 
them,  it  is,  in  truth,  an  insult ;  and,  besides,  it  necessarily 
implies  so  great  a  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  in  the  in-' 
dividuals  who  practise  it,  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  o?i 
in  circumstances  in  which  real  friendship  will  be  put  to 
the  test. 
When  the  development  of  Love  of  Approbation  is  cx< 
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fvbtle  lite  regulating  oi^os  are  deficient)  it  is  tlie 
great  anhnppinesR.  Il  remfen  tlie  little  girl  at 
•rbocl  mLserabie,  if  her  Arcxs  and  the  style  of  living  of  her 
psmits  be  not  e<\xm\  to  those  of  the  parents  of  lier  acBf>* 
dttliss;.  It  overwhelms  the  artist,  author,  or  poMIe  speakeTf 
Willi  ameryy  if  a  rival  is  praised  in  the  joomals  in  higber 
lefiBS  than  liimself*  A  lady  is  tormented  at  pereeiviDg, 
ill  tlie  possession  of  tier  acqiiaintance,  finer  dresses  or  eqtii- 
f^gtB  than  lier  own^  It  excites  the  individoal  to  talk  of  him* 
•elf,  his  affiuTSy  and  connexiciis^  so  as  to  eommmiicate  to  the 
auditor  yssI  ideas  of  his  gn^lness  or  goodness :  in  short, 
vaoitjr  is  one  form  of  its  abuse.  **  Sir,"  says  Dr  Johxsok, 
^  GoLnsMiTit  is  so  much  afraid  of  being  unnotieed,  that  he 
afteii  talk«,  merely  lest  you  should  forget  that  he  is  in  the 
ssmpuijr*^  When  not  comlnued  with  Conscientiotisoesa 
aid  Beoevolenee,  it  leads  to  feigned  professions  of  respect 
sad  frtetidship  ;  and  many  manifest  it  hy  promises  and  iu* 
iiMioiis;,  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled  or  accepted.  It, 
as  well  as  Self- Esteem,  prompts  to  the  use  of  the  fir&t  per- 
ioi ;  but  its  tone  is  that  of  courteous  solicitation,  while  the 
/of  Self-Esteem  is  presumptuous,  and  full  of  pretension. 

Wben,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organ  is  deficient,  and  the 
isatiaient,  in  consequence,  is  feeble,  the  individual  cares 
Ettle  about  the  opinions  entertained  of  him  by  others ;  and, 
pnmded  tliey  liave  not  the  power  to  ponish  his  person,  or 
his  possessions,  he  is  ca|>able  of  laughing  at  their 
and  contemning  their  applause.  Persons  of  this 
•art,  if  endowed  with  the  selfish  propensities  in  a  strong 
xv'hat  are  termed  **  imprarticable"  men; 
IV  i:  : _  ^s  are  concentrated  in  Self,  and  they  are 

4iad  to  the  motive  which  might  induce  them  to  abate  one 
iota  of  their  own  pretensions  to  oblige  others.  If  actuated 
(7  any  strong  passion,  and  endowed  w^ith  intellect,  it  is  as- 
tonishing what  they  are  sometimes  able  to  accomplish,  in 
^ttauning  their  objects.  Strangers  to  ceremony,  and  indif- 
ftfcul  to  cen«>ure,  they  meet  with  a  thousand  rebuffs  wliich 
tHfv  »Pv<  r  feel,  aufl  are  loaded  with  an  huiMlred  mortifica- 
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lions  wliich  never  affect  Uiem ;    free  from  tlie    restrainU 

wliicb  delicacy  impoBes  upon  others,  they  practl&e  upon  the 

I  benevolence,  the  disposition  to  oblige,    or  the  interest  of 

I  mankind,  and  Buecccd  in   circumstances  in  which  a  seofii- 

[tive  mind  would  have  found  only  obstacles  unsurmountable. 

Philosophers  and  acut«  observers  of  human  nature,  have 
long  distinguished  betwixt  Pride  and  Vanity,  but  never  the* 
lem,  no  error  is  more  frequently  committed  by  ordinary 
minds  than  to  confound  them ;  and  no  mistake  is  more 
common  than  to  imagine  that  beaux  and  belles,  and  all  in- 
dividuals very  tac^teful  and  particular  about  their  personal 
apiumrance  or  equipages,  are  necessarily  extremely  conceit- 
ad.  A  large  Love  of  Approbation  and  much  Ideality,  join- 
ed with  Individuality,  which  produces  attention  to  details, 
anfl  Order,  will,  in  general,  give  rise  to  the  passion  for 
neatness,  propriety,  and  ornament ;  but  such  a  combination, 
in  place  of  producing  a  proud  or  conceited  character,  in- 
spires with  the  very  opposite  dispositions,  I  rarely  see  a 
dandy  wlio  is  not  at  bottom  a  polite,  obliging,  good  natured,  ^^ 
but  probably  weak  individual ;  and  it  is  only  when  lailgMH 
Self-Esteem  is  added  to  the  combination,  and  which  is  not 
an  iudis[>ensable  ingredient  in  beauxism,  that  the  common 
opinion  will  be  jiistiiied  by  the  result. 

This  faculty  corresponds  to  the  Desire  of  Esteem  of  Dr 
Rkid  and  Mr  Stewart,  and  to  the  Desire  of  Glory  of  Dr 
Thomas  Buown,  Their  observations  on  its  functions  are 
generally  correct ;  but  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Self-Esi 
they  treat  only  of  ila  heroic  manifestations,  and  present  ns 
witli  no  views  of  its  operations  on  the  more  interesting 
theatre  of  private  life. 

The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives  a  soft  soliciting  tona 
to  the  voice,  puts  smiles  into  the  countenance,  and  produce! 
that  elegant  line  of  beauty  in   the  lips  which   resembl 
Apollo's  bow. 

As  formerly  mentioned,  the  French  are  remarkable  for 
^B  large  development  of  the  organ,  while  the  English  excel 
in  Self-£steem»    The  influence  of  the  Love  of  Approbation 
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t  itielf  in  the  manner^  institutions,  and  daily  litera- 
loro  af  Fnttice,  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Complimentg 
and  pnuaefi  are  the  current  eoin  of  conversation,  and  a  late 
writer  tnOBt  justly  oli^erves^  that,  "  in  France,  glory  is  the 
coDiUineiit  to  the  whole  fenst  of  life;  and  the  trumpet  of 
bme  ift  that  which  makes  the  sweetest  music  to  their 
mxu^"  In  private  life  also,  an  individual,  who  has  a  gi*eat 
hoflfB  oS  Approbation  in  his  own  head,  is  extremely 
prMie  to  pay  compliments  to  others,  from  an  instinctive 
Ibeling  of  the  plefisure  of  being  praised.  The  organ  is  very 
larg«*  in  the  American  Indians ;  and  the  love  of  decorations 
muA  MTiaments,  whether  these  consist  of  stars,  garters  and 
aieiliJ%  or  o(  tatooed  faces,  bored  noses  and  eagles'  feathers, 
iprag  from  %U 

The  faetUty  is  more  active  in  women,  in  general,  than  in 
mm;  and  it  is  observed,  that  a  greater  number  of  women 
than  of  men  become  insane  from  this  feeling.  Dr  Spurz- 
H£fftf  mentions,  that  he  had  met  ^ith  only  one  man  who 
had  become  deranged  from  this  cuuse*  Its  effects,  when 
Jbsiwod»  have  already  been  described  in  the  history  of  the 
dimivery  of  the  organ. 

Tfae  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals.  Tlie  dog 
i«  extremely  fond  of  Approljation,  and  the  horse  displays 
tiie  ft«itliment,  not  only  in  his  sensibility  to  marks  of  aifec^ 
tioOff  but  in  his  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  race.  Dr  Gall 
aoiliotiK,  that,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  [»easants  attach 
a  **  bonqtiet**  Uy  the  mules  when  they  have  acquitted  them- 
mi^m  well,  and  that  the  animals  understand  it  as  a  mark 
of  approbationt  and  feel  afflicted  when  it  is  taken  away, 
lie  tneiitions  also,  that  he  had  a  female  monkey,  who,  on 
receiving  a  hatidkercliief,  put  it  on  as  a  robe,  and  took  ex* 
Uaonlinary  delight  in  seeing  it  trail  behind  her  as  a  train, 
in  all  thme  ereatiu'es  the  organ  is  lajgely  developed. 

Tlie  organ  is  large  bi  Dr  Uette,  the  Rev.  Mr  M.,  in 
King  Robert  BaucE,  Claua  Fisher  ;  and  deficient  in  D. 
lUuGAUT  and  Demtsey. 
It  is  i*stabUslied. 

•  E*liuburgU  Review,  Kov.  18aO,  p,  «U4. 
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12.—  CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Tins  organ  is  situated  near  tlie  middle  of  eacli  parie* 
al  bono,  where  tlie  osaificatioo  of  tlic  bone  generally  com* 
Fmenecs. 

The  figures  represent  lU  appearance  wlien  large  and 
Ifimalh 


Hindoo, 

Fkench  Skull* 

1 

1 

H 

C'4uikuuwe*i  tftrgc 


CAUtlcnisneu  Small. 


Dr  Gall  was  accjuainied  at  Vienna  witli  a  prelate, 
linan  of  excellent  sense  and  considerable  intellect.     Sun 
^.persons  had  an  aversion  towards  him,  because,  through  fe4ur 
of  compromising  himself,  he  infused  into  his  discourses  in* 
terminable   reflections,    and  delivered  them  with    unsup- 
*  |)ortab)e  elowness.     When  any  one  began  a  conversation 
with  him,  it  wag  very  difficult  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion. 
He  paused  continual  I  y  in  the  middle  of  his  sentences,  and 
'  repeated  the  beginning  of  them  two  or  throe  times  before 
proceeding  farther,     A  thousand  times  he  pushed  the  pa- 
tience of  Dr  Gall  to  extremity.     He  never  happened  by 
any  accident  to  give  way  to  the  natural  flow  of  his  ideas ; 
'  but  recurred  a  hundred  times  to  what  he  had  already  said, 
consulting  with  himself  whether  he  could  not  amend  it  in 
L^omc  |>oint.     His  manner  of  acting  was  in  conformity  with 
Ihis  manner  of  speaking.    He  prepaied  with  infinite  precau* 
jitons   for  the  most  insignificjint   undertakings.     He  sub- 
I  jected  every  connexion  to  the  most  rigorous  ejtamination 
and  calcnhition  before  forming  it. 
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case^  however,  was  not  by  itself  sufficient  to  arrest 
mtiou  of  Dr  Gall;  but  this  prelate  bappened  to  be 
eqnticcted  in  publie  aifairs  with  a  Councillor  of  the  Rogen- 
cjTt  whose  eternal  irresolution  had  procured  for  bim  the 
uiekDame  of  Cacadnhio^  At  the  examinations  of  the  public 
I  icbools,  these  two  individuals  were  placed  side  by  side,  and 
Dr  Oall  eat  in  the  scat  iinmedtately  behind  tliein.  This 
arran^ment  afforded  bim  an  excellent  op|)ortunity  of  o1h> 
mTviiig  their  heads.  The  circumstance  which  most  forci- 
bly arreuted  \m  attention  was,  that  both  their  heads  were 
fery  large  in  the  upper,  lateral,  ami  liind  parts,  the  situa- 
tiou  of  the  ort^an  in  question.  The  dispositions  and  intel- 
lertual  ijualitiee  of  these  two  men  were,  in  other  respects 
fery  different ;  indeed  they  resembled  each  other  in  cir- 
auospection^  and  in  this  particular  development  of  head 
alone.  The  coincidence  between  tlieiu  in  tins  point  sug- 
gonted  the  idea  to  Dr  Gall,  that  irresolution,  indecision, 
and  circumspection,  might  he  connected  witli  certain  parts 
uf  the  hraiji.  Subsequent  reflection  on  this  diitiposilion,  and 
itbservation  of  additional  facta^  converted  this  presumption 
bu>  certainty. 

It  is  a  principle  in  Phrenology,  that  absence  of  one  qua- 
lity  tui%er   confers  another.     Every   feeling   is  something 
(Miltive  m  itself,  and  is  not  a  mere  negation  of  a  ditferent 
emotion.     Fear,  then,  is  a  positive  sentiment*  and  rujt  the 
want  of  courage ;  and  it  apfiears  to  me  that  the  facul- 
tj  now  under  discussion  produces  this  feeling.     The  ten- 
cy  of  the  ^ntiment  is  to  make  the  individual  apprehend 
Dger;  and   this  leadi}  him  to  hesitate  before  be  acts,  and 
til  tmce  consequences  that  he  may  be  assured  of  his  safe- 
tf»    Dr  Spurzheim  nanien  it  "  Cauti*msncss/* — which  ap- 
fdlataoQ  I  retain  as  sufficiently  expressive,  although  the 
piimiive  feeling  appears,  on  a  rigid  analysis,  to  be  simply 
w.    Dr  Gall  aaye,  '*  It  was  requisite  that  man  and  ani* 
niaU  should  be  endowed  with  a  faculty  to  enable  them  to 
fowee  certain  events,  to  give  them  a  presentiment  of  cer- 
»a  circumstances,  and  to  prunipi  tliem  li»  provide  against 
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proper  security  for  repayment.  Ridings  upon  a  slippery 
path,  quite  insensible  to  danger,  tlieir  lior^e  falls  and  de- 
prive^s  tliem  of  life,  A  cat,  or  otiicr  animal,  overturns  the 
candle  which  they  have  left  burning^,  aiul  sets  their  house  on 
fire.  lu  short,  they  arc  subject  to  interminable  misfor- 
tunes, through  want  of  ciiution  in  their  conduct  *. 

This  faculty  prwluces  a  repressing  influence,  and,  in 
estimating  its  effects,  the  faculties  with  which  it  is  com- 
bined ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  An  individual,  with  large 
Acquigitivenese  and  Self-Esteeni,  whieli  produce  instinctive 
selfishness,  was  |Kiintcd  out  to  me  as  remarkably  careful  of 
his  own  interest,  altliough  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  whs 
deficient  in  his  head..  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  his 
prudence  conaieted  chiefly  in  resisting  solicitations  to  per- 
form generous  actions,  and  to  outer  into  sureti&hip ;  but 
that,  when  a  tempting  pros])cct  of  giiln  was  held  out  to 
him,  although  attended  with  great  risk,  he  was  liable  to 
dash  into  the  adventure,  and  in  consequence  frequently 
sustained  severe  losses*  His  natural  dispositions  rendered 
him  little  prone  to  excessive  generosity,  and  in  that  respect 
no  danger  awaited  him ;  but  if  Cautiousness  had  been  large, 
it  would  liave  rendered  him  ali^  e  to  the  jierils  of  specula- 
tion, and  prompted  him  to  prefer  small  and  certain  profit^  ^ 
to  the  cliances  of  greater  but  uncertain  gain.  ^^_ 

Extreme  and  involuntary  activity  of  this  faculty  produ-^^* 
res  iutermil  sensations  of  dread  and  apprehension,  highly 
distressing  to  tlie  individual,  although  often  very  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  ignorant  spectators.     Many  persons  believe 
that  the  feelings  of  the  mind  depend  upon  the  dictates  of 
the  understanding,  ami  that  individuals,  if  they  would  al- 
low themselves  to  be  convinced  of  tlus  groundlessness 
their  apprehensions,  might,  by  an  act  of  volition,  remo%'i 
these  terrors,     Such  notions  argue  great  ignorance  of  hu-* 
man  nature.     As  easily  could  we  remove  a  |>ain  from  the 
leg,  by  resolving  Ui  be  quit  of  it,  as  the  unhappy  sufferer. 


•  Gall  iur  l€«  Fatvctionij  dw  Cerveau,  p.  3 Id. 
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tmiJer  dK^BSI  Cautiousness,  coiild  dispel  the  mental  gloom 
by  wUich  he  is  afflicted* 
A  large  development  of  tliis  organ,  (^ombined  with  much 
.nictiveness,  predisposefs  to  sclf-dcstniction.     Cautious- 
does  not  produce  suicide  as  a  specific  act,  but  the  sen- 
timinit,  when  excited  to  excess  by  disease  of  the  organs, 
gives  rise  to  intense  melancholy,  anguish,  and  anxiety,  and, 
by  rendering  life  extremely  miserable,  indirectly  prompts 
to  Uiis  result.     Hence  the  fact,  that  the  best  of  men,  and 
in  whose  external  circumstances  no  adequate  motive 
I  be  found}  are  sometimes  led  to  tliat  fatal  deed.     Let 
one  suppose  such  an  act  done  from  mere  error  in  judg- 
It  proceeds  always  from  internal  and  involuntary 
fa^Gngs  of  a  diseas;ed  nature,  of  the  misery  and  torment  of 
whicla,  no  man,  who  has  never  felt  any  thing  similar,  can 
form  an  ndequate   conception.     The   great   ignorance   of 
mankind  in  general,   regarding  the  state  of  mind  wliich 
praiiipoees  to  suicide,  ha^  arisen  from  the  influence  of  the 
moguls  having  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  fact  not 
hmng  known,  that  disease  in  any  of  them  deranges  the  cha- 
raeter  of  the  sane  feeling  which  it  serves  to  manifest,  and 
often  renders  it  independent  of  the  wilt     Dr  A.  Combe 
examined  a  considerable  number  of  suicides  in  tJie  Morgue 
at  Paris,  and  found  in  them  Hope  generally  small,  with 
Ctutiouaues^  and  Destrtictiveness  large ;  and  I  have  seen 
era!  ftimilar  examples. 

instances  of  disease  of  this  organ  occur,  not  only 
in  ho9(pitalB  for  the  insane,  but  in  private  life.  Dr  Gall 
Stttitians,  that,  at  Vienna,  he  attended  two  fathers  of  fa- 
BUliei  in  easy  circnmstances,  who,  nevertheless,  were  tor- 
QtenUMl  night  and  day  with  the  apprehension  that  their 
irivM  and  children  were  exposed  to  dte  of  hunger,  Tlie 
OMJtt  esimest  assurances  of  their  friends  were  insufficient 
^  niako  them  comprehend  that  this  fear  was  altogether 
^^^'imericsJ*  After  their  recovery,  they  could  not  be^r  to 
"*w  their  condition  mentioned,  through  terror  of  a  relapse, 
««lbi6  their  malady,  they  were  known  to  be  men  of  gloomy 
^*V»«ition«* 
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Pii^EL,  under  the  head  of  Melancholy,  mentions  a  varie- 
ty of  cases  referrihle  to  diseased  Cautiousnef^.  **  A  die- 
tingiuBhed  military  officer,"  says  he,  **  after  fifty  years  of 
active  service  in  the  cavalrj',  was  attacked  with  disease. 
It  commeuced  by  his  experiencing  vivid  emotions  from  the 
slightest  causes ;  if,  for  example,  lie  heard  any  disease  s|m>- 
ken  of,  he  immediately  believed  himself  to  he  attacked  by 
it;  if  any  one  was  mentioned  as  deranged  in  intellect^  he 
imagiaed  himself  insane,  and  retired  into  \ih  chamber  full 
of  melancholy  thoughts  and  inquietude.  Every  thing  be- 
came for  him  a  subject  of  fear  and  alarm.  If  he  entered 
into  a  house,  he  was  afraid  that  the  floor  would  fall,  and 
precipitate  him  amidst  its  ruins.  He  eould  not  pass  a 
bridge  without  terror,  unless  impelled  by  the  sentiment  of 
honour  for  the  purpose  of  figliting," 

The  forms  in  which  this  affection  shews  itself  are  nnm* 
berless.  It  is  in  vain  to  address  the  understanding  of  the 
patient  by  argument,  because  the  disease  consists  in  a  dis- 
ordered state  of  a  corporeal  organ,  and  the  only  eonse- 
quence  of  the  most  irresistible  demonstration  to  the  inteK 
lect,  would  be  a  change  of  the  object  of  terror,  but  no  al- 
leviation of  the  feeling  of  painful  apprehension  itself. 

Dr  Gall  mentions,  tliat  this  organ  is  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  those  of  the  lower  animals,  which  venture  out 
only  during  night,  as  owls  and  bats,  and  also  hy  those  ani« 
mals  which  place  sentinels  to  warn  tlicm  of  approaching 
danger,  as  the  wild  goose,  chamois,  cranes,  starlings  and 

Among  the  lower  animals,  it  is  generally  larger  in  fe- 
males than  in  males ;  and  Dr  Gall  mentions  some  cu- 
rious facts,  illustrative  of  the  greater  manifestation  of  the 
faculty  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter.  He  happen- 
ed to  kill,  says  he,  as  many  as  20  squirrels,  without  find- 
ing a  single  female  among  them  ;  although  it  was  not  the 
season  in  which  they  are  confined  by  the  care  of  their 
young.  He  caught^  during  three  years,  44  cats  in  Ids  gBP*  ' 
den,  among  which  he  found  only  5  females*     During  ofi< 
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winter  500  lienrg  were  killed  in  the  two  provinces  rf  Vir- 
fuiia,  amoTig  which  only  2  fetnales  were  disooTiened*  An 
ncciount  «f  the  wolves  destroyed  in  France,  from  1st  Ja- 
ftuary  1816  to  1st  January  1817,  was  published  nffieiftlly 
by  Caunt  Gerardin,  Captain  of  the  Royal  Chace,  aad  it 
ibew^  1894  males,  and  only  522  females.  Among  tke 
^ti^  the  leader  is  always  a  feinale,  and  their  safety,  it 
will  be  recollected,  arises  from  a  high  degree  of  eircum- 
tpsction.  Among  wild  eattle,  horacs,  and  other  anlmaU 
who  are  defended  by  courage,  the  leader  is  uniformly  a 
nuks,  for  in  this  sex,  in  general,  Combativencss  is  larger. 
TMa  finet,  of  female  in  general  being  more  cautious  than 
nd^fif  it  corroborated  by  Captain  Fbahklik,  in  his  Jour- 
ney to  tlie  Arctic  Regions.  **  It  is  extraordinary,"  saya  he, 
**  tltat  altliougli  1  made  inquiiies  erteusively  among  the  In- 
dfauw,  I  met  with  hut  one  who  f%aid  that  he  had  killed  a  she 
kcar  with  young  in  the  womK*^ 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  way  of  criticism  on  these 
fctatementiF,  that  more  males  are  produce<l  by  nature  than 
females ;  which  is  quite  correct ;  bot  this  exceas  of  males 
lues  not  extend  to  the  twentieth  part  of  the  difference  in 

f  nainber  of  their  deaths  by  \nolence. 
\  The  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  **  fear,"  or  of  the 
ive  tendency  to  avoid  danger,  as  an  original  prin* 
^la  of  the  mind ;  but  Dr  Thomas  Browi^  ranks  mdan- 
fMy  among  the  primitive  emotions,  which  is  one  of  the  ef- 
focti  of  tins  faculty  in  a  state  of  constant  but  not  violent 
activity. 
The  organ  is  larger  in  the  Germans,  English,  and  Scots, 
I  ill  the  French ;  and  it  appears  to  be  larger  in  the  Eng- 
W  than  in  the  Turkish  head.    Mr  Forster,  a  civil  servant 
•«  ths  &ladras  Establishment,  travelled  overland  from  Ben- 
pi  to  England,  in  the  year  1782,  disguised  as  a  Turk    In 
**l  At  nomberlesa  scenes  through  which  he  passed,  he  had 
***idwiB  successfully  to  maintain  his  disguise,  except  in 
**^>fagle  instance,  in  which  he  was  detected  by  one  indi- 
^**H  who  was  led  to  certainty  in  the  discovery  wliich  he 
*  R  2 
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made  by  exammiiig  the  shape  of  the  (ravellefs  fieaiL  He 
says,  *^  a  Georgian  merchant,  who  occupied  the  room  next 
to  minej  (it  was  in  Cashmere),  and  was  a  very  agreeable 
neighbour,  did  not,  I  observed,  give  a  ready  credit  to  my 
story,  which  he  cross-examined  with  some  tokens  of  su^pi* 
cion ;  and  one  day  having  desired  to  look  at  my  head,  he 
decidedly  pronounced  it  to  be  that  of  a  Christian*  In  a  fu- 
ture conversation  he  explained  to  me,  and  proved  by  com- 
parison, that  the  head  of  a  ChriKtian  is  broad  behind^  and 
fiatkd  Old  at  the  crown  ; — that  a  Maliomedan's  head  grows 
narrow  at  the  top,  and,  like  a  monkey *s,  hjis  a  conic  form.** 
(FuRsTER*s  Journey^  vol.  ii,  p^  33  )  Tliis  description  indi- 
cates Cautiousness  to  be  larger  in  the  Christian*  It  is  large 
in  Bruce,  Raphaei.,  IIette,  the  Mummies  and  Hindoos; 
moderate  in  Bejulingham,  Mary  Macinnes  and  Ncgi'oes. 
The  diiferencc  between  a  large  and  small  development 
frequently  exceeds  an  inch  in  extent ;  and  as  the  organ  is 
particularly  easy  of  observation,  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  beginners. 

The  organ  is  ascertained. 


Gehus  III.— of  the  affective  FACULTIES 
1 1 , — Sniyerior  Sentiments, 


Hitherto  we  have  considered  Man  so  far  us  he  is  animaL 
But,  besides  the  organs  and  facidties  already  spoken  of» 
common  to  him  with  the  brutes,  he  is  endowed  with  a  v»» 
riety  of  sentiments,  which  constitute  the  human  character^ 
Of  many  of  these  the  lower  animals  appear  to  be  destitute. 
The  convolutions  which  form  the  organs  of  Veneration, 
Hope,  and  Conscientiousness  in  the  human  brain,  run 
transversely  J  and  in  the  brainb  of  the  lower  animals,  so  far 
as  I  have  observed,  no  corresponding  convolutions  appear. 
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The  organs  of  BeneYotence  and  Imitation,  however,  whicli 
are  here  classed  among  the  superior  sentiments,  rim  longi- 
indinally,  and  corresponding  parts  are  found  in  the  brains 
of  the  lower  animals.  The  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of 
produce  emotions  or  feelings. 

IS.  BENEVOLENCE, 


Tuis  organ  in  situated  at  thcupper  part  of  the  frontal 
lume,  in  the  coronal   aspect,  and  immediately  before  the 
funtanel.     The  figures  represeut  tlie  organ  large  and  small. 
Jacob  Jeevis.  Ciuaia. 
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■ 

1 
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iu:\oita)oc  Uri^v. 

Deucv  olenco  itnail. 


One  of  Dr  Gall's  friends  frequently  said  to  him,  thaf, 
m  he  sought  for  external  indications  of  mental  qttalittes,  he 
<>ttght  to  examine  the  head  of  his  servant  named  Joseph. 
**  It  is  impossible,"  said  his  friend,  **  to  find  a  greater  de- 
gree of  goodness  than  that  young  man  possesses.     For  moro 
ituui   ten    years    during  which    he    has    been  in    my  ser- 
rice^  I  have  seen  him  manifest,  on  all  oc*casions,  only  be- 
Uftvolence,  and  sweetness  of  disposition,     lliis  is  t)ie  more 
*«rprii5ing,  as  he  does  not  possess  the  advantiiges  of  educa- 
tioji,  and  has  grown  up  to  manli(K>d  among  servants  of 
^'wy  inferior  habits."     Dr  Gall  adds,  that,   previous   to 
Ltfcai  time,  lie   had  been  far  from  sup{>osing  that  what  is 
*lled  grKNlness  of  heart  could  have  any  organ  in  the  brain, 
*ttd,  consequently,  bad  never  looked  for  indications  of  it  in 
head,     The  repeated  solicitations  of  his  friend,  however^ 
I«*Tjjrth  awoke  his  curiosity* 
'-'c  iminediutelv  recollected  the  habitual  conduct  of  a 
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young  iiiao»  whom  iie  had  kno^vn  from  liis  most  louder  in- 

^  fancy,   and   who   was   diBtingiiJshed    from    Itis    numeroun 
brothers  and  sisters  hy  his  g<»odiiess  of  heart.     Although 

«ho  was  passionately  fond  of  the  games  proper  to  hh  age,  and 

,  delighted  in  scouring  tlie  forests  in  search  of  hirds'  nests ; 

1  yet  no  sooner  did  any  of  his  brothers  or  sisters  become 
sick,  than  an  inclination  yet  more  irresistible  kept  him  at 
home,  and  drew  from  him  the  most  assiduous  attentions  j 
towards  the  sufferer.  When  grapes,  or  apples,  or  cherries,  \ 
were  distributed  among  the  children^  his  share  was  alway^^fl 
the  least,  and  he  rejoiced  in  seeing  the  others  ])artake^ 
more  largely  than  himself.  He  was  never  more  pleased 
than  when  some  good  fortune  happened  to  those  whom  he 

t  loved,  on  which  occasions  he  often  shed  tears  of  joy.     He 
was  fond  of  taking  charge  of  sheep,  do^  rabbits,  pigeons 

I  and  birds,  and  if  one  of  these  birds  happened  to  die,  he 
wept  bitterly,  whieb  did  not  fail  to  draw  upon  him  the 

I  diciile  of  bis  companions.     Up  to  the  present  time,  con-^ 
tinues  Dr  Gall,  benevolence  and  goodness  are  the  distiu' 
guishing  characteristics  of  this  individual.      Tliese  disposi 

,  tioDS  certainly  did  not  arise  from  education ;  on  thecontrary| 
r*  he  liad been  all  along  surroimdcd  by  those  whose  conduct  wi 
calculated  to  produce  the  very  oppo^te  results.     Dr  Gall 

►  then  began  to  suspect,  that  what  is  called  goodfiess  qf  heart 
not  an  acquired,  but  an  innate,  quality  of  the  mind. 
On  another  occasion,   amidst  a  very   large   family,  be 
spoke  of  the  boasted  gofximgg  qf  heart  of  the  servant  Jo- 

^esru.     '*  Ah  I**  said   the   eldest  daughter,   '*  our   brot 

[-CifABLES  is  exactly  like  him;  you  must  positively  exami 
is  head»  I  cannot  tell  you  how  good  a  child  be  is.*' 
"  I  had  thus  in  my  eye,"  says  Dr  Gall,  '*  three  cases,  in 
i;  which  goodness  of  disposition   was   strongly  marked.      I 
^look  casts  of  their  heads,  placed  them  along  side  of  each 
nther,  and  continued  to  examine  them,  until  I  discovered  a 

Ldevelopment  common  to  tlie  three.     This,  I  at  hist  foum 

I  although  the  heads  were  in  other  respects  very  differen 
formed.     In  the  mean  time,  I  tried  to  tind  similar  caaes 
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bmiliec,  achiiols,  &e«  that  I  miglil  be  in  aconcliuou  tomul- 
tifiy  and  correct  my  obaervatioiis*  I  ejctended  my  iovesli- 
gfttm  to  ammalfi  akio^  and,  in  a  diort  time,  collected  so 
great  a  tiumber  of  factS;  that  tbere  ia  no  fundameutal  cjii»- 
lity,  or  faculty,  who«e  exigteuee  h  belter  establiabed  tban 
tliat  of  B^nisvolcnce,  and  llie  organ  witli  which  tl  ia  OM^ 
nectcd/' 

'Hie  faculty  produces  the  deatre  of  the  happtDesa  of 
olhfOiSy  and  di8[>o«$e6  to  compassion  and  active  goodneea* 
It  is  eaay  to  distinguish  kindneafl  flowing  from  this  senti- 
mmkif — from  acta  of  attention,  arising  from  Love  of  Ap- 
pfohatioti,  or  more  interested  motives.  A  warmth  of  man- 
ner, and  direetnesa  of  purpose^  are  communicated  by  this 
{»ulty,  that  touch  the  mind  at  once.  Wc  feel  its  chap 
iaetisr»  and  recognise  it  as  genuine,  nualloyed  goodnoiap 
aimiiiy  at  no  end  but  the  welfare  of  its  obj^:t  There  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  air  of  coldness  and  constraint  attending 
deeds  of  kindness,  proceeding  from  interested  motives,  be- 
tmyit^  the  source  from  which  Uiey  flow.  The  secret 
•prinf,  and  ulterior  object,  are  apparent,  notwithstanding 
the  efforts  made  to  conceal  them.  St  Paul  gives  a  beauti- 
fill  description  of  the  genuine  chai-acter  of  tfiiis  sentiment, 
IE  hia  iiecount  of  Cltrtstian  charity,  beginning,  **  Cliarity 
long  and  is  kind ;  charity  cnvieth  not ;  charity 
h  not  Itself;  is  not  puffed  up/'  The  good  Samari- 
tsu  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  a  delightful  instance  of  tlie 
dii|MMttum  formefl  by  Benevolence  wlisii  aminently  power- 
ful 

This  fiicuity  u  n  great  source  of  happiness  to  the  possea- 
lor.  It  communicates  a  lively,  amiable,  delightful  tinge  to 
tilt  impressions  received  by  the  mind  from  without.  It 
ftodiicea  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  all  mankind,  a 
dispotitiim  to  love  them,  and  to  dwell  on  their  vu'tnes  ra- 
4sr  thim  their  vices.  A  person  in  whom  tliis  feeling  is 
*tri»iig,  rarely  complains  of  the  ingratitude  or  heartloasiiMi 
^ethiifi;.  His  gctodness  provides  its  own  reu'ard.  Tha 
appears  very  laigc  in  the  mank  of  Ui:Kni  Quatrc 
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When  some  one  spoke  to  him  of  an  officer  of  the  League,  by 
I  whom  he  was  not  loved,  he  replied^  **  Je  veux  luifaire  tani 
rde  bicfiy  qjieje  le/oTcerai  de  m' aimer  malgri  luV*  A  person 
I  til  lie  endowed  is  so  conscious  of  wishing'  well  to  others^ 
[that  he  does  not  doubt  of  their  good  will  towards  himgelf. 
I'Adliesiveness  attaclies  us  to  friends  and  to  countrj^;  but 
j Benevolence  bruigs  the  whole  human  race  within  the  circle 

of  our  affections.     Fenelon  exhibited  a  beautiful  manif< 
Btation  of  it,  when  he  said,  ^M  am  a  true  Frenchmanj  and 
[love  my  country  ;  but  I  love  mankind  better  than  my  coun- 
,  try,"     It  inspired  Henki  Qu atbe  also,  when  he  replied  to 
those  who  exhorted  him  to  rigour  towards   some  places 
I  which  had  joined  the  League  ;  "La  satisfaction  qu'on  tire  de 
1 4a  venge4ince  ne  dure  qu'un  moment ;  mais  celle  qu*on  tire 
Ide  la  clemence  est  eternelle."     The  organ  is  large,  and 
very  distinctly  marked,  in  the  mask  of  Jacob  Jervis,  pre- 
sented by  Dr  Abell  to  the  Phrenological  Society,  and  re- 
'  presented  on  p.  20 1 .     That  individual  possessed  the  senti- 
ment in  so  high  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hide  him- 
r  self  when  he  saw  persons  comiug  to  make  improper  soli- 
citations, being  conscious  of  his  inability  to  resist  them.      ^^ 
It  is  a  vulgar  idea  that  this  faculty  cannot  be  manifeste4^| 
except  in  bestowing  alms  or  giving  away  money.     It  may 
I  exerted  in  tlie  domestic  circle,  and  in  society,  in  a  thou-      i 
nd  ways,  productive  of  advantage,  without  any  idea  of  do-^J 
luation.    It  is  benevolence  to  those  with  whom  we  live^  to  (4^| 
^der  our  arrangements  with  a  due  regard  to  their  comfort 
and  happiness ;   not  to  deny  tlicm  legitimate  and  prosier 
^ gratifications  of  their  own  dispositions;  it  is  benevolence 
to  suppress  our  own  humours  and  tendencies,  when  these 
would  give  unnecessary  pain  to  others ;  to  restrain  Self- Es- 
teem and  Destructiveuess,  for  example,  in  our  commaiuls ; 
to  be  mild  and  merciful  in  our  censures ;  to  exert  our  in- 
"fluence  and  authority  to  promote  the  welfare  of  others;  and 
lone  of  the  most  benevolent  of  silt  exercises,  is  to  visit  the 
'poor  and  \icious,  when  suffering  and  wretched,  even  with 
the  view  of  administering  only  the  pecuniary  bounty 
others* 
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Deficiency  of  Benevolence  does  not  produce  cruelty  or 
nny  positively  had  sentiment;  but  it  leads  to  regardlessness 
of  the  welfare  of  otiiers.      When  the  organ  is  gmall,  a 
powerful  restraint  is  withdrawn  from  the  lower  propensi- 
tiesL     In  Belli NGHAM,  Hare,  Griffiths,  and  other  cold- 
blooded and  deliberate  murderers,  the  oi^an  IB  decidedly 
deficient.     Those   in  whom  this   organ  is  less  than  Ac- 
qttimtivenes8  and  Self-Esteem,  rarely  feel  themselves  call- 
ed on  to  join  in  works  of  charity,  to  contribute  to  sub- 
icriptions,    or    to  fiestow  personal  exertions   for  the  be- 
nefit of  others ;   they  generally  urge  the  ajwh^',  that  they 
hmxe  enough  to  do  with  themselves,  and  that  nobody  ma* 
ttilSMila  Benevolence  to  them.   This  last  excuse  may  be  just ; 
for  It  is  in  the  nature  of  all  the  higher  sentiments  to  be 
doubly  rewarded  ;^rfiij  in  the  enjoyment  which  attends  the 
Ttry  exercise  of  them ;  and,  mcondhj^  in  the  good  will  and 
Icifully  feeling  which  the  manifestation  of  them  generates 
in  others*     Closely  connected  as  men  are  in  society,  and 
dependent,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  on  each  other  for 
prosperity  and  happiness,  no  indi\'idual  can  enjoy,  or  leave 
to  \m  ehildren,  a  richer  and  more  Yaluablc  treasure,  than 
die  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellows,  founded  on  respect 
and  gratitude  for  his  own  ^drtucs  and  generosity.     Such 
idvantages,  indeed,  the  selfish  man  cannot  enjoy ;  for  his 
eoiidtiet  excites  no  benevolence  in  others  towards  him,  and 
bii  selfishness  becomes  the  more  nece€;sary,  ae  he  lias  cho- 
im  it  as  his  stay.     When  largo  Acquisitiveness  and  Self- 
Esteem   m*e   combined  with  tliis   organ    small,   the  indi- 
vulual  will   be  an  utter  disbeliever  in  disinterested  good- 
ne^  and  will    regard   generosity,    which    has  no  selfish 
eutl,  as  imbecility.      Such  a  combination,   also,  if  joined 
with  much  Dcstructiveness,  probably  leads  its  irossessors 
to  doubt  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being,     De- 
ficiency of  the  organ,  in  short,  exposes  the  mind  to  the 
|prerloi(ir nance  of  the  lower  feelings,  and  the    temper  is 
**^n  apt  to  become  cold,  harsh,  sour  and  unhappy.     There 
**  'iltlv   symj>athy    with    enjoyment;    the  face   of   crea* 
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tion  does  not  appear  to  Fimile ;  moral  and  physical  objocta 
are  \dewed  on  their  darkest  sidee ;  and  if  Destrtictivenoss 
be  large,  the  mind  steels  itself,  with  maTigiiity,  as  a  defence 
againfit  their  imagined  evil  c|uaLitieg;  misanthropy,  in  short, 
I  is  the  result.  The  clmracter  of  Lucifer,  as  drawn  by  ALl^ 
I^ON,  and  by  By  RON  in  his  drama  of  Cain,  is  a  personifica- 
tion of  great  Destractivoness  and  Intellect,  witli  an  utter 
I  destitution  of  Benevolence. 

The  organ  is  small  in  tribes  of  men  remarkable  for 
Braelty,  for  example,  in  the  Charibs,  In  the  representations 
»f  TiB£Rius»  Caligula,  Caracalla,  Nero,  Catherine  of 
^Medicis,  Christian  the  Cruel,  Danton  and  Robespiehe, 
says  Dr  Gall,  the  organ  is  deficient ;  while  it  is  large  in 
Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Henri  Qitatre,  and  otl 
individuals  distinguished  for  benevolent  feeling. 

Benevolence,  admirable  as  it  is  in  its  own  nature^ 
|uire8  to  be  directed  by  Conscientiousness  and  Intellect, 
"^otherwise  it  produces  abuses.  When  too  powerful,  and 
not  so  guided,  it  leads  to  profusion.  This  kind  of  facility 
is  not  the  effect  of  mere  weakness  of  reasoning  power ;  it 
arises  from  an  over  ready  disposition  to  give,  without  an 
adequate  motive  or  consideration,  except  the  pleasure  of 
bestowing. 

Benevolence    very  powerful,    with    deficient  Firmnefi%^M 
may  lead  also  to  tlie  sacrifice  of  the  just  interests  of  Uie" 
individual,   to  the  necessities  or  cupidity  of  others.     In 
short,  tills  sentiment^  indulged  without  consideration^  pro* 
duces  the  worst   consequences;    indiscriminate  donations 
to  beggai's  in  the  street  encourage  proiligacy;  and  com- 
pulsory assessmenU  for  support  of  the  poor,  have  often 
proved  the  parents  of  idlenes:^  and  careless  conduct.     It 
can  never  be  sufficiently  inculcated,  that  the  functions  o£^ 
the  different  faculties  of  the  mind  are  distinct,  that  thoar^^ 
which  feel  give  merely  an  impulse  in  general,  and  that 
Nature  intended  the  direction  of  them   to  l>e  placed  un- 
der the  faculties    which   reason.       Hence,   the    individual 
who  instinctively  feels  a  vivid  compassion  for  ever)'  ob- 
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jeet  in  flktfa8%  ought  ta  be  aware,  thai  tiib  impolae  m 

not  the  voice  of  mspinliaii   directiiig  liim  to  iM  wmtk 

iu  which  it  ought  to  be  indulged.     On  lb»  oootiaiyt  ^ 

s£roi)|Cer  the  emottoiiT  ^e  pour^  of  direelioa  ii  nol  itn* 

fnf<}ueiiUy  tlje  weaker;   because   tba  fedin^  k  in  ilsdf 

of  60  excellent  a  character,  aod  so  ddigbiful,  tbal   Ibe 

mm  who  in  iQ8pired  by  it  is  Ibe  laal  lo  rop|ioct  the  ne- 

caiBity  of  much  consideration  in  regard  to  its  eaereiie.   On 

the  oUier  band,  liowe^er,  it  mu^  also  be  remerabec^  that 

ib«  faculties  which  reason  do  not  feel  Benevolence,  and 

tliat^  bance,   that  individaal  is  most  fitted  to  mature  wise 

plans  of  charity,  to  whom  Nature  has  given  most  of  the  (mr 

eulty  which  feels  this  emotion,  with  most  of  Llie  faculties 

ieh  ttace  eoosecj[uexices,  and  direct  it. 

^  It  has  been  objected,  that  Nature  cannot  bare  placed  a 

faculty  of  Benevolence,  and  another  of  Destructiveness^  in 

tie  •aime  mind ;  bat  Man  is  ccmfesitedly  an  assemblage  of 

v/.r-  lialities.      The  great  modem  Novelist  speaks  of 

''  11  known  eases  of  men  of  undotMed  benevolence 

(if  cbansBler  and  disposition,  whose  prmcipai  delighi  is 

\  u  miserabie  criminal^  degrade^l  alike  by  his  prc\iou8 

,  and  the  sentence  which  he  has  incorred,  cunciude  a 

mdem  ami  a  wretchtd  life^   %  am  ij^mniniom  and  cntd 

tkott^/'     This   indicates  Benevolence   coexisting   in   the 

om  indiTidua]    with  Bestructivenesfit.     The  greatest  of 

Boets  has  said,— 

'■*'  O  ihuu  goiyess. 

Thou  ilirine  Niiture«  hour  thyself  thou  hlaJfion^Bt 

In  these  tro  prtncclv  boys !  They  are  as  ^mf/e 

Af  jeephyrs,  hU^wing  beloir  the  violet, 

HdI  wagging  bia  sweet  head  ;  and  yet  a£  rmgh^ 

Thdr  ro^nl  blood  enchaff^d,  as  the  rud'st  wind, 

That  by  the  top  doth  lake  the  roouulaiii-pliie, 

And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale." 

HwtSHAKsrKAaE  informs  nf^^  that  these  boys  roaiiifctsted 
•  St  Ronaii'a  WtfU- 
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nmch  Combativepess  and  DeetructiTeness,  conabined  with 
great  Benevolence,     The  eword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of 
State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  symbol  of  destruction  ready  to 
fall  on  the  beads  of  those  who  oflfend  against  the  laws?— 
ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Bene- 
volence and  Justice.     What  arc  the  implements  of  war  hut 
instruments  of  destruction ;  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers 
I  take  the  field,  but  to  destroy  their  enemies?  And  yet,  sur- 
t  geons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on  armies,  to  succour 
I  those  on  whom  the  caUimitios  of  war  liave  fallen  ;   the  two 
faculties,  which  arc  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  mani- 
fested togetlier,  with  deliberate  design.     Without  Comba- 
tiveness  and  Destinictiveness  there  would  be  no  war;  and 
without  Benevolence,  if  these  existed,  there  would  be  nci- 
'tlier  mercy  nor  compassion.     Instead,  therefore,  of  the  co- 
existence of  these  faculties  forming  an   objection  to  the 
plirenological  system,  it  proves  its  harmony  with  nature. 

Dr  Gall  refers,  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but 
Jie  sentiment  of  justice,  to  the  faculty  no^v  under  consi* 
deration.  **  The  reader  will  remember,"  says  lie^  **  that  I 
could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  ex- 
cept when  I  met  witli  tljem  in  a  state  of  extreme  develojj* 
ment,  and  when,  consequently,  the  faculties  wore  mani- 
fested with  excessive  cncrg)*.  A  mental  power,  in  a  state 
of  liigh  excitement,  sometimes  exliibits  a  character  quite 
different  in  appearance  from  its  ordinary  form  of  mauifes- 
tatton.  Libertinism  is  the  consequence  of  over  activity  of 
Amativeness,  and  theft  of  Acquisitiveness.  It  is  the  same 
witli  Benevolence.  The  individuals  who  had  become  re- 
markable on  account  of  uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  pre* 
sented  an  extreme  development  of  the  organ  in  question. 
Consequently,  Goodness,  Benevolence,  Sensibility  to  Dis- 
tress, are  not  the  primitive  destination,  or  ordinary  func- 
tion of  this  organ ;  but  the  manifestation  of  it«  exalted  con- 
dition. Benevolence,  therefore,  is  something  more  than 
the  primitive  function  of  the  organ  from  which  it  proceeds. 
What  is  the  original  sentiment  ?    It  being  extremely  diffi- 
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ctiJt  to  make  positive  observations  on  the  fundamental  des* 
tination  of  lai  orgtm^  I  am  obliged,''  continues  Dr  G.vll, 
^^  to  resort  to  reasoning ;  and  I  tttink  there  are  plausible 
grotmdg  for  bolding^,  tliat  the  primitive  tendency  connected 
with  dm  organ  is  that  wliieh  disposes  man  to  conduct  suit- 
Me  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :  I  call  it  the  3Ioml 
SiHMe,  the  senttrnerU  of  Justice  and  Injustice,^*  lie  proceeds 
with  a  variety  of  arguments,  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion, 
tiiat  Benevolence  "  n'est  qu'  on  degre  d'aetion  plus  ^leve  du 
lant  moral  ♦/* 

Dr  SptRZHEiM  dissents  from  this  view,  and  holds  Con- 
scientiousness to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  which  he  has 
diieoTered  and  established  the  organ  i  although  it  was  not 
admitted  by  Dr  Galu  There  are  only  two  ways  of  set- 
ding  this  dispute  ;  the  one  by  metaphysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  otlier  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The 
result  of  both  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr  Spurz- 
HEiM, — I  shall  revert  to  the  subject  when  treating  of  the  or- 
gan of  Conscientiousness* 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  Dr 
HptmacitEiM  differs  from  Dr  Gall,  aud  apparently  on  good 
groandif^  "  An  opinion  of  Dr  Gall's,'*  says  he,  "  of  which 
\  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevolence  may  degenerate 
into  tiad  temper,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the 
ml  that  happens  to  others,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sense 
of  taste  may  degenerate  into  disgust  at  food,  physical  love 
into  aversion  to  the  other  sex,  and  the  sense  of  melody  to 
iTtrsion  to  music.  Tlie  inactivity  of  Benevolence,  or  its 
ftduLUAted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions, 
ind  make  ns  avoid  any  opportunity  of  doing  beneficent  ac- 
tiong;  but  acti%c  wickedness,  and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of 
,  like  cruelty,  depend  on  inferior  feelings,  unaccora- 
by  superior  sentiments  f ," 

Tlib  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  it  is 

*  8ur  We  FoDctiotis  du  CenreAU,  tome  v«  p.  t7S,  et  sequen. 
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miieli  Corabativetiess  and  Destructiveness,  combined  with 
great  Benevolence.  The  sword  is  one  of  the  emblems  of 
State,  and  what  is  it  but  the  symbol  of  destruction  ready  ! 
fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who  offend  against  the  lawg  ?— 
ministering  thus,  in  its  very  severity,  to  purposes  of  Bene* 
volence  and  Justice.  What  arc  the  implements  of  war  but 
instruments  of  destruction ;  and  for  what  end  do  soldiers 
take  the  field,  but  to  destroy  their  enemies  ?  And  yet^  snr-  * 

ons  and  numerous  assistants  attend  on  armies,  to  succour 
'those  on  whom  the  calamities  of  war  have  fallen  ;  the  twO| 
faculties,  which  are  deemed  incompatible,  being  thus  mani- 
fested togctlier,  with  deliberate  design.  Without  Cottilm^ 
tivencss  and  Dcstructiveness  there  would  be  no  war ;  juid 
without  Benevolence,  if  these  existed,  there  would  be  nei- 
ther  mercy  nor  compassion.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of  the  co- 
existence of  these  faculties  forming  an  objection  to  the 
phrenological  s)T5tora,  it  proves  its  Itarmony  with  tiature, 

Dr  Gall  refers,  not  only  the  feeling  of  benevolence,  but 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  to  the  faculty  now  under  consi- 
deration. **  Tlie  reader  will  rememlier,"  says  he-,  **  thai  I 
could  not  discover  the  functions  of  the  different  organs,  ex- 
cept when  I  met  witli  them  in  a  state  of  extreme  develop- 
ment, and  when,  consequently,  the  faculties  were  maiu* 
festcd  ^v  ith  excessive  energ)^  A  mental  power,  in  a  state 
of  high  excitement,  sometimes  exhibits  a  character  quite 
different  in  appearance  from  its  ordinary  form  of  mauifei 
tation.  Libertinism  is  the  consequence  of  over  activity  of 
Amativeness,  and  tlieft  of  Acquisitiveness,  It  is  the 
with  Bcncvoleucc.  The  individuals  who  had  become  re-l 
markable  on  account  of  uncommon  goodness  of  heart,  pr«s 
sentcd  an  extreme  development  of  the  organ  in  question. 
Ccmsequently,  Goodness,  Benevolence,  Sensibility  to  Dis- 
tress, arc  not  the  primitive  destination,  or  ordinary  func- 
tion of  this  organ ;  but  the  manifestation  of  its  exalted  con* 
dition.  Benevolence,  therefore,  is  something  more  ihftsa^ 
the  primitive  fuui tion  of  the  organ  from  wliich  it  proceeds* 
What  is  the  original  sentiment  ?     It  being  extremely  dilE- 
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cult  to  make  positive  observations  ou  the  fundamental  des- 
tination of  an  organ,  I  am  obliged,"  continues  Dr  Gall, 
"  to  report  to  reasoning ;  and  I  think  there  ai*e  plausible 
grounds  for  holding,  that  the  primitive  tendency  connected 
with  this  organ  is  that  which  disposes  man  to  conduct  suit- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  social  order :  I  call  it  the  Moral 
Seftse,  the  sefUinient  of  Justice  and  JjiJmticeJ*  He  proceeds 
with  a  variety  of  arguments,  and  arrives  at  the  conchision, 
that  Benevolence  "  n'est  qu*  un  degre  d'action  plus  deve  du 

ins  moral  V 

Dr  SpuRZHEiM  dissents  from  this  \^ew,  and  holds  Con- 
scientiousness to  be  a  distinct  sentiment,  of  wliich  he  has 
discovered  and  established  the  organ ;  although  it  was  not 
admitted  by  Dr  Gall.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  set- 
tling this  dispute  ;  tlie  one  by  metapliysical  analysis  of  the 
feeling,  and  the  other  by  observation  of  the  organ.  The 
result  of  both  appears  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  Dr  Spurz- 
iiEiM* — I  shall  revert  to  the  subject  when  treating  of  tlie  or- 
gan of  Conscientiousness. 

In  another  point,  also,  in  regard  to  this  organ,  Dr 
Spubzheim  differs  trom  Dr  Gall,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  '*  An  opinion  of  Dr  Gall's,"  says  he,  *^  of  which 
I  cannot  approve,  is,  that  Benevolence  may  degenerate 
into  bud  temper,  and  into  the  propensity  to  rejoice  in  the 
evil  that  happens  to  others,  in  the  same  way  as  the  sense 
of  taste  may  degenerate  into  difigust  at  food,  physical  love 
into  aversion  to  the  other  &ex,  and  the  sense  of  melody  to 
aversion  to  music.  The  inactivity  of  Benevolence,  or  iu 
eidiausted  state,  may  produce  indifference  to  its  functions, 
and  make  us  avoid  any  opportunity  of  doing  beneficent  ac- 
tions; but  active  wickedness,  and  pleasure  in  the  pains  of 
others,  like  cruelty,  <lepend  on  inferior  feelings,  unaccom- 
|)amed  by  superior  seutiments  f  .'* 

This  organ  is  found  in  the  lower  animals,  and  when  it  is 

•  Sur  lei  Fonctiong  du  Ccrvcuu,  tome  v*  pw  fJS,  et  senuen. 
f -f  Phrenology,  p,  190. 
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hours  llie  new  nc^t  was  eomplolely  finistied,  and  then  ibe 
yonng  ones  were  carried  througli  tlie  air  under  the  wings 
of  one*  *?ometimes  two,  old  Rwallowg,  and  safely  placed  in 
tlieir  ludg^ing ;  Mftcr  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the 
troop  ccAscd/*  Dr  Poole  also  Rtated  to  me,  tliat  aeat  Itav- 
iag  aoized  a  young  Rparrow,  a  flock  of  these  birds  perceiv- 
ijig  it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked  and 
flapped  till  they  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  rescued  the  in- 
tended victim.  This  happened  in  a  garden  l>ehind  St  John 
Street,  Edinburgli,  atid  was  witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of 
Dr  PooLE*S5  who  communicated  the  circumstance  to  him. 
Dogs  also  arc  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  wa- 
ter, to  eave  personw  in  danger  of  being  drowned ;  and  they 
attack  with  fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  ex- 
citing the  organs,  give  energy  to  ihe  feelings  or  propensi- 
ti«s  which  dejiend  on  them  for  the  means  of  manifestation* 
Some  individuals  become  cxeesBively  profuse  when  intoxi-^ 
eatcd*  They  would  tlicn  give  the  world  away  ;  or,  if  they 
had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which 
c\'©ry  individual  should  enjoy  iniinite  happiness*  On  the 
principle,  that  intoxication  can  never  create  any  feeling, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a 
large  endowment  of  Benei  olcnce,  the  organ  of  which  is 
sttmtilated  to  this  great  acfnaty  by  strong  potations,  Tliis, 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  exccsKivc  excitement  by  disease. 
Dr  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always 
manifested  great  benevolence  of  diif^position,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  insane.  He  gave  away  all  his  clothes,  and  left 
himself  absolutely  naked ;  he  never  ceased  rei>cating  that 
he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into 
all  his  projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his 
head  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  ex- 
tremely developed.  Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  Iss  largely 
devclo{»ed  are  good-natured  and  harmless;  while  tho«c  in 
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where  animals  have  shewn  high  degrees  of  henevoleiicc  to 
otherg,  and  even  to  man.  A  respectable  family  in  Pam 
told  me,  that  they  had  a  liorse  and  a  cow  living  together  in 
the  Bame  stable  ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  t^  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew 
it  in  his  teeth  near  the  cow;  probably  to  make  her  partake 
of  the  good  cheer*  Many  dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  fed-*  j 
ing.  DtPONT  DE  Nemours  saw  a  swallow  caught  by  cmq 
foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread,  attiiehed  to  the  roof  of 
the  French  InRtitiito  at  Paris.  Tlie  prisoner  screamedi  and 
attracted  all  the  swallows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  m 
long  and  tumultuous  consultation^  a  great  number  formeii 
a  line»  one  aft-er  another,  darted  at  tlte  pack-thread  mtb 
their  bills,  and  in  half  au  hour  delivered  the  captive  *." 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this 
country.  Dr  Millar  favoured  me  with  the  folloiring 
statement : — "  The  Reverend  Dr  Wodrow,  late  of  Ster^n- 
ston  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergjman  of  Donlopi  a  parish  in 
the  same  county,  narrates  a  curious  faet^  concerning  swal- 
lows, in  a  letter  to  his  relative^  Mrs  Thomson  of  Edin- 
bnrgh.'^ — "  At  0unlop  manse,  says  he,  m  a  very  dry  sutti* 
mer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  par* 
lour  window,  fell  do\*Ti,  and  lay  on  the  window-sill,  with* 
out  any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helpless  inlia* 
bitants,  four  or  five  young  ones.  It  was  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore bre^kfiist,  when  I  observed  the  accident;  and  soon  af- 
ter it  happened,  I  went  out  and  carefully  placed  it  on  thm 
top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event*  It  wiui 
pleaaant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervsUs,  aad^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly 
and  busily  employed,  In  a  warm  summer  morning,  in 
building  a  new  nest  in  the  sanae  place  with  the  former: 
some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  &e. :  others  making 
use  of  tliese  materials;  others  dipping  themselves  into  an 
open  well,  and  plashing  the  walla  of  the  nesit,  and  all  of 
them   clicering  one  another  to  the  useful  work.     In  two 
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Lirfi  the  new  nest  was  coni|jIetcly  finislioi],  nm\  tben  ihi* 
young  ones  were  carried  throngli  tlie  air  under  t!ic  wings 
of  one)  eometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in 
tlieir  lodging;  after  which  the  noise  and  chceriiig  of  the 
troop  ceased."  Dr  PouLr  also  stated  to  nic,  that  a  cat  hav- 
ing seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock  of  these  birds  perceiv- 
ing it,  attacked  the  cat,  fiistened  on  its  back,  pecked  and 
(lapped  till  they  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  rescued  the  in- 
tended victim.  Tliifi  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St  John 
Street,  Eklinburgli,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of 
Dr  Poole's,  who  communicated  the  circumstance  to  him. 
Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into  tlie  wa- 
ter, to  save  pcrsouH  in  danger  of  being  drowned ;  and  they 
attack  with  fury  assaasins  who  a^Rail  their  masters* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  licpiorft,  by  ex- 
citing tlic  organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensi- 
ties which  depend  on  them  for  the  means  of  manifestation. 
Some  individuals  become  excessively  profuse  when  intoxw 
cated*  They  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or,  if  they 
had  the  power,  tliey  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which 
every  individual  should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  the 
principle,  that  intoxication  c^n  never  create  any  feeling, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a 
large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  tlie  organ  of  which  is 
iitmulated  to  this  great  activity  by  strong  potations.  Tliis, 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

Tills  organ  is  liable  to  exeessivc  excitement  by  disease. 
Dr  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  wlio  had  always 
manifested  great  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  insane.  He  gave  away  all  his  clothes,  and  left 
himself  absolutely  naked ;  he  never  ceased  repeating  tliat 
he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into 
all  his  projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his 
head  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  ex- 
tremely developed.  Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  h  largely 
developed  are  good«natured  and  harmless;  while  those  in 
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where  animals  liave  shewn  high  degrees  of  henevolence  lo 
atbcrjt,  and  even  to  man.  A  res]>eetabl6  family  in  Paris  i 
told  me,  that  tliey  had  a  liorse  aud  a  cow  living  together  in 
the  same  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  limes  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  Mtood,  and  drevr 
it  in  his  teeth  near  the  cow;  probably  to  make  her  partake 
of  the  good  cheer.  Many  dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feel*^ 
ing.  DupoNT  DE  Nemours  saw  a  swallow  caught  by  on# 
foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thread,  attached  to  the  r«>of  of 
the  French  Institute  at  Paris.  The  prisoner  sereamed,  and 
attracted  all  the  swallows  of  the  nc]ghbour)uK>d.  After  a 
long  and  tumultuous  consultation,  a  great  uumbcr  formed 
a  line,  one  after  another,  darted  at  the  pack-tltread  with 
their  bill%  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  captive  V* 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  tJiii 
country,  Dr  Miu-ar  favoured  me  with  the  following 
statement : — "  The  Reverend  Dr  Wodrom^,  late  of  Steven* 
slon  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Dunlop,  a  pariiili  in 
the  same  county,  narrates  a  curious  fact,  conccridiig  swaK 
Iowa,  in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrs  Thomson  of  Edin* 
burgh." — "  At  Dunlop  manse,  says  he,  in  a  very  dry  sum^ 
mer,  one  of  their  nests,  attaclied  to  the  corner  of  the  par- 
lour window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  window-siU,  with- 
out any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  lielpleas  iuha^ 
bitants,  four  or  five  young  ones*  It  was  a  few  miiiutes  be- 
fore breakfast,  when  I  observed  the  accident;  and  soon  af- 
ter it  happened,  I  went  out  and  carefully  placed  it  on  tlw  ' 
top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  1  waited  to  see  the  events  It  wa 
pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervals,  aodt 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly 
and  busily  employed,  in  a  warm  summer  mornjng,  m 
building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place  with  the  former ; 
Rome  of  them  bringing  clay,  Rtra\%'g,  &c. :  others  makii^ 
UM  of  these  materials;  others  dipping  thiimfielvca  into  an 
open  well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  ne&t,  and  all  of 
them   cheering  one  another  to  the  useful  work.     In  two 
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houTH  the  new  noKt  was  completely  finished,  and  ihcn  the 
young  ones  were  carried  throngh  the  air  under  the  wingR 
of  onO)  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in 
their  lodging;  after  whicli  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the 
tnx»p  ceased/*  Dr  Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  cat  hav- 
ing seized  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock  of  these  birds  perceiv- 
ing it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  peeked  and 
flapped  till  they  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  nad  regcued  the  in- 
tended victim.  Thi8  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St  Jotin 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  neiglibour  of 
Dr  Poole's,  who  eomtnunicated  the  circumstance  to  him* 
Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  wa- 
f^er,  to  Rave  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they 
attack  with  fury  as8a8sins  who  assail  their  masterR* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stimulating  liquors,  by  ex- 
citing the  organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelings  or  propensi- 
ties which  dopetid  on  them  for  the  means  of  manifestation. 
Some  individuals  become  excessively  profuse  when  intoxi- 
cated. They  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or,  if  they 
had  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which 
«Tery  individual  should  enjoy  infinite  happiness*  On  the 
principle,  that  intoxication  can  never  create  any  feeling, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a 
large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is 
stimulated  to  this  great  activity  by  strong  |)otations,  Thi8» 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  by  disease. 
Dr  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always 
manifested  great  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  insane.  He  gave  away  all  his  clothes,  and  loft 
himself  absolutely  naked;  he  never  ceased  rejicating  that 
he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into 
all  Ids  projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his 
head  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  ex- 
tremely developed.  Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  is  largely 
developed  are  good-natured  and  Uarmless;  while  those  in 
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where  animals  liave  ^(hewn  high  ilcgree§  of  lieiievoletice  to 
othet'R,  and  even  to  man^  A  resiiectable  family  m  Parii 
told  me,  that  they  had  a  horse  aud  a  cow  livmg  together  in 
the  same  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  where  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew 
it  in  his  teeth  near  the  cow;  probably  to  make  her 
of  the  good  cheer.  Many  dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feel- 
ing, DupoNT  DE  Nemours  saw  a  swallow  caught  by  one 
foot  in  the  noose  of  a  pack-thready  attached  to  the  riiof  of 
the  French  In^titnte  at  Paris*  The  prisonei*  screameil,  and 
attracted  all  the  swallows  of  the  neighbourhood.  After  a 
long  and  tumultuous  consultation,  a  great  number  formed 
a  line,  one  after  another,  darted  at  tlie  pack-thrend  witli 
their  hills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  captive  *•** 

Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this 
countrj%  Dr  Mili-ar  favoured  me  with  the  fallowing  I 
statement ; — "  The  Reverend  Dr  Wodrow,  late  of  Steven* 
ston  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergyman  of  Dunlopi  a  parish  in 
the  same  county,  narrates  a  curious  fact,  concerning  swil- 
lowB,  in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrs  Thomson  of  £din* 
bnrgh.'"' — "  At  Dunlop  manse,  says  he,  in  a  very  dry  sum* 
mer,  one  of  their  nests,  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  par- 
lour window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  \idndow-8iU,  with- 
out any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  lielpless  inha- 
bitants^ four  or  five  young  ones.  It  was  a  few  minut^^  be- 
fore breakfast,  when  I  observed  the  accident;  and  soon  af- 
ter it  happened,  I  went  out  and  carefully  placed  it  on  tke 
top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  sec  the  event.  It  wsw 
pleasant  to  see  the  young  ones  fed  at  proper  intervals,  andv 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly 
and  busily  employed,  in  a  warm  summer  mornings  in 
building  a  new  nest  in  the  saixM3  place  with  the  former ; 
some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  &c* :  others  making 
use  of  these  materials;  otliers  dipping  th(^mselv€S  into  aii 
open  well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest,  and  all  of 
them  cheeruig  <me  another  to  the  useful  work.     In  two 
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5ur8  the  now  nest  was  i'onij>loti*ly  finlshoil,  and  lliivn  ibe 
young  ones  wcn^  earruHl  through  the  air  under  the  wings 
of  one*  Bometiines  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in 
Uieir  lodging;  after  which  the  noise  and  clieering  of  the 
troop  ceased."  Dr  Poole  also  stated  to  me,  that  a  eat  hav- 
ing 8ci:eed  a  young  sparrow,  a  Hock  of  these  birds  perceiv- 
ing it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  back,  pecked  and 
fliipl>cd  till  they  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  rcscned  thehi- 
lendccl  victim.  TIuh  happened  in  agai'den  behind  St  John 
Street,  Edinburgh}  and  was  witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of 
Dr  Poole's,  who  comraunieated  the  circumstance  to  him. 
Dogs  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into  tlie  wa- 
ter, lo  save  persons  in  danger  of  being  drowned ;  and  they 
attack  with  fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters* 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  Rtimulating]i<[tiors,  by  ex- 
citing the  organs,  give  energy  to  the  feelingK  or  propensi- 
ties which  depend  on  them  for  the  means  of  manifestation* 
Some  individuals  become  excessively  profuse  when  intoid'- 
catcd*  They  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or,  if  they 
haid  the  power,  they  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which 
every  individual  should  enjoy  infinite  happiness.  On  tite 
prrinciple,  that  intoxication  can  never  create  any  feeling, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a 
large  endowment  of  Benevolence,  the  organ  of  which  is 
Blimtilated  to  this  great  activity  by  strong  potations.  Thi% 
however,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  l>y  disease* 
Dr  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  buasary  who  had  always 
manifested  great  bcDcvolence  of  disposition,  and  subsequent- 
ly became  insane,  lie  gave  away  all  his  clothes,  and  left 
litmself  absolutely  naked ;  lie  never  ceased  repeating  tliat 
he  wished  to  make  every  one  happy,  and  he  introduced  into 
all  his  projects  of  beneficence  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  his 
head  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  ex- 
tremely develo])ed*  Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  is  largely 
developed  are  good-natured  and  harmless;  while  those  in 
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largely  developeil,  they  ar«t  mild  and  docile ;  whereas,  when 
it  18  deBcieut,  they  are  \ncioU8)  ill-natured,  and  intractable. 
Dr  Gall  gives  some  interesting  illustrations  of  this  fact. 
Tlie  head  of  the  tiger,  says  he,  is  more  flat  at  this  pait  tlian 
that  of  the  lion;  and  the  heads  of  the  hya?na  and  wolf  arc 
more  depressed  than  that  of  the  dog.  The  organ  is  greatly 
depressed  immediately  ahove  the  level  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
bahoon ;  while,  on  the  contrar)"",  it  is  elevated  in  the  ouran- 
otitang ;  and  the  dispositions  of  all  these  animals  are  in  ae- 
cordunce  wnth  their  development.  In  the  horse,  the  organ 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  a  little  above  the 
eyes.  Wlien  this  region  is  hollow  and  narrow,  a  horse  is 
invariably  vicious,  and  disposed  to  bite  and  to  kick.  In 
mild  and  good  natured  horses,  on  the  contrar)',  this  part 
stands  as  far  out  as  the  eyes,  or  even  farther.  The  driver 
of  a  cabriolet  of  Neuilly,  says  Dr  Gall,  bought,  at  a  low 
price,  a  horse  which  nobody  could  use  on  account  of  ita  ex- 
treme bad  temper;  but  it  was  an  excellent  runner.  In  llie 
first  week  it  bit  olF  two  of  the  driver*s  fingers,  and  one  of 
his  ears.  He  attempted  to  correct  it  by  redoubled  blow^, 
but  these  rendered  it  only  more  vicious.  lie  then  resolved 
to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  treatment,  and  this  succeeded  ta  a 
certain  degree.  The  organ  in  question  was  very  small  in  this 
animal ;  and  the  same  couformation  will  be  found  in  all 
horses  which  require  to  be  muzzled,  to  prevent  them  from 
biting.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  in  the  country  men- 
tioned at  his  dinner-table  that  he  had  two  horses,  one  ex« 
tremely  mild,  and  the  other  very  vicious,  in  temper.  Tliey 
were  brought  out  into  the  stable-yard,  and  by  examining 
their  heads,  according  to  Dr  Gall's  directions,  I  pointed 
out  each,  without  li&ving  previously  seen  them.  The  dif- 
ference was  so  great,  that  several  persons  who  were  pre- 
raent  recognised  it,  the  moment  they  were  told  where  to 
look  for  it*  I  have  seen  tliis  experiment  re[)eated  with  in- 
variable success. 

The  same  rule  holds  in  regard  to  dogs.     Dr  Gall  saved 
two  puppies  of  a  litter  of  five,  and  watched  their  disposi- 
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tians  with    the   closest  attention.     Even  before  their  eyes 
irere  oj»e«eii  he  remarked  a  great  difference  between  them ; 
400  of  them^  when  taken  into  the  hand,  testified,  by  it«  ges- 
tures, that  it  WHS  jileased;   the  other  j^frowled,  whined,  and 
■tmgig^led  till  it  was  put  down^     Scarcely  were  they  fifteen 
itkym  oMf  when  one  indicated,  by  the  motions  of  its  tail^ 
iitilentment  and  gentleness,  not  only  towards  other  little 
digs,  but  to  persons  who  approached  it ;  the  other,  on  the 
^oolrary,  never  ceased  to  grumble,  and  to  bite  every  one 
wilhin  its  reach.    Aware  how  much  was  attributed  to  edii- 
Dr  Gall  charged  those  who  habitually  ajjproached 
I  animals  to  bestow  equal  caresses  on  each.     He  him- 
mit  look  the  greatest  pains  to  soften  the  dispoeitioo  of  the 
iU*iiat!tred  one,  but  nothing  could  change  its  character.     It 
bit  erru  its  mother,  if  she  ehaneed  to  incommode  it*     In 
tke  uixth  month,  the  dogs  were  seized  with  distemper,  and 
irilli  wliatever  degree  of  gentleness  they  were  treated,  tlie 
mUi  newsr  ceased  to  growl  and  bite,  till  death  put  an  end 
lo  its  elhrtM ;  while  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  till  its  last 
miiBientp  gave  the  most  striking  marks  of  attachment  and 
gfiittode  to  those  who  took  charge  of  it.    Even  the  servants 
wvs  Ibtrcibly  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  dispositions 
nf  these  animals.     Dr   Gall  states,  that  the  difference  in 
lluir  lieads  was  equally  conspicuous. 

Inolieerving  this  organ  in  the  lower Vnimals,  it  is  neces- 

•ry  to  be  acquainted  with  the  osteology  of  their  skulls,  to 

I*  able  correctly  to  distinguish  its  place.     In  some  of  them, 

iie  elephant,  the  sow,  &€.  the  two  tables  of  the  skull  are 

Qol  pu^el  at  this  part,  and  hence  the  size  of  the  organ  in 

tfasDi  eiintiot  be  ascertained,  except  by  dissection.     In  the 

kaO  aad  cow,  the  inner  table  is  separated  to  some  distance 

6om  the  external  table,  but  the  two  tables  are  parallel  in 

die  ffigion  of  thin  organ,  and  on  this  account  its  siacc  may 

1m  jalged  of  during  life.     The  same  is  tlie  case,  says  Dr 

Call,  with  the  cat*. 

**  There  are  examples,"  saysEh-  Spuuzheim,  **  on  record, 

•  Sur  les  Fotictions  du  Cerveau,  tome  \%  p.  327* 
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where  animals  Jiave  sliewii  high  degrees  of  benevolence 
[otber%  and  even  to  man.     A  respectable  family  in  Paris 
told  mOj  that  tliey  Iiad  a  horse  and  a  cow  living  together  in 
the  Ramo  stable ;  that  the  horse  several  times  got  untied, 
went  to  the  corner  wliere  the  sack  of  oats  stood,  and  drew 
it  in  hie  teeth  near  the  cow;  probably  to  make  her  partake     , 
of  the  good  cheer.     Many  dogs  also  exhibit  the  same  feel- 
ing.    DupoNT  0E  Nemours  saw  a  swallow  caught  by  on^j 
foot  in  the  ooose  of  a  pack-thread,  attached  to  the  roof  a^H 
the  French  Institute  at  Paris.     The  prisoncjr  screamed,  and     ^ 
attracted  all  the  swallows  of  the  neighbouring.     After  ^^ 
long  and  tumultuous  consultation,  a  great  number  formel^^ 
a  line,  one  after  another,  darted  at  tlie  pack<thread  with 
their  hills,  and  in  half  an  hour  delivered  the  captive  V 
Some  incidents  of  a  similar  nature  have  happened  in  this 
Duntry,    Dr  IMillar   favoured  me  with   the   following 
k«tatement : — ^'  Tlie  Reverend  Dr  Wodrow,  late  of  Steven^H 
[ston  in  Ayrshire,  when  clergjinan  of  Dunlop,  a  parish  ii^^ 
•tlie  same  county,  narrates  a  curious  fact,  concerning  swal- 
lows, in  a  letter  to  his  relative,  Mrs  Tuomson  of  Edin- 
burgh.^— "  At  Dimlop  manse,  says  he,  in  a  very  dry  sum- 
mer, one  of  their  nests,  attached  to  the  corner  of  the  par- 
lour window,  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  window-sill,  with- 
out any  damage  done  either  to  the  nest  or  its  helplesis  inha- 
bitants, four  or  live  young  ones*     It  was  a  few  minutes  be^^ 
^fore  breakfast,  wlien  I  observed  the  accident;  and  soon  al^^ 
ter  it  happened,  I  went  out  and  cirefully  placed  it  on  tke 
top  of  a  cut  hedge,  and  I  waited  to  see  the  event.     It  waa 
pleasant  to  sec  the  young  one«  fed  at  proper  intervals,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  number  of  other  swallows  jointly 
and  busily  employed,   in    a  warm   summer    morning,  il^M 
building  a  new  nest  in  the  same  place  with  the  former ^^ 
some  of  them  bringing  clay,  straws,  &c. :  others  making 
use  of  these  materials;  otliers  dipping  themselves  into  i 
open  well,  and  plashing  the  walls  of  the  nest,  and  all 
them   cheering  one  another  to  the  useful  work.     In  tw< 
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new  nest  was  completely  finiMliccl,  and  tlioii  the 
%g  on«d  weri?  crirriod  throiigli  tlic  air  \int\ev  the  wings 
ttf  ono^  sometimes  two,  old  swallows,  and  safely  placed  in 
tWtr  lodgnig ;  after  which  the  noise  and  cheering  of  the 
troop  ceaaod.'*     Dr  Votrhv:  also  stated  to  mc,  tliat  a  eat  hav- 
iDg  echsed  a  young  sparrow,  a  flock  of  these  birds  pcrceiv- 
■  ing  it,  attacked  the  cat,  fastened  on  its  hack,  pecked  and 
flapped  lill  tliey  made  it  let  go  its  hold,  and  rescued  the  ui- 
_    tended  victim*     Tliifi  happened  in  a  garden  behind  St  John 
B  Street,   Ediiiburghy  and  was  witnessed  by  a  neighbour  of 
Dr  Poole's,  who  communicated  tlie  circumstance  to  him. 
OogB  also  are  known  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  wa- 
ter, to  eafc  pcrsonn  in  danger  of  being  drowned  ;  and  they 
atlaek  irith  fury  assassins  who  assail  their  masters. 

I  have  mentioned  before,  that  stiranlatinglirifiors,  by  ex* 
citing  the  organs,  give  energy  to  t!»e  feelings  or  propensi- 
ties which  depend  on  them  for  the  means  of  manifestation. 
Some  individuals  become  excessively  profuse  when  iiitoxi- 
died*  Tliey  would  then  give  the  world  away ;  or,  if  they 
bid  ihe  power,  tliey  would  create  a  new  one,  in  which 
erery  individual  should  enjoy  infinite  happiness*  On  the 
prtociple,  that  intoxication  can  never  create  any  feeling, 
I  Bm  inclined  to  think  that  such  persons  have  naturally  a 
Urge  ecdowmcnt  of  Benevolence,  tlie  organ  of  which  is 
liiimilated  to  this  great  activity  by  strong  potations*  Tliis, 
bowevcr,  is  only  a  conjecture. 

This  organ  is  liable  to  excessive  excitement  by  disease. 
Dr  Gall  mentions  the  case  of  a  hussar,  who  had  always 
Qyuufe^ted  great  benevolence  of  disposition,  and  subsequent- 
ly boeame  insane.     He  gave  away  all  Ids  clothes,  and  left 
Umieir  absolutely  naked ;  he  never  ceased  repeating  that 
^  tvished  to  make  every  one  liappy,  and  he  introduced  into 
^  Ms  projectfi  of  beneficence  tlie  Holy  Trinity.     In  his 
1*^  the  organs  of  Benevolence  and  Veneration  were  ex- 
*^^*Bacly  developed*     Idiots  in  whom  this  organ  is  largely 
<>«vdop^  are  good-natured  and  harmless;  wlule  those  in 
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whom  it  is  smallf  if  Destmciivciiess  be  large,  arc  mischie- 
vous and  wicked* 

The  Scotch  metaphysicians  in  general  admit  the  exifitciice 
[of  tlus  sentiment,  but  Hobbes,  and  many  other  metaphy^^n 
Ifiical  writers,  who  resolve  all  our  actions  into  sclfishnesf^H 
I  deny  it,  Dr  Thomas  Buown  successfully  and  beautifully 
answers  the  objection,  tliat  we  are  selfish  even  in  our  feel- 
liiigs  of  good-wilh  **  The  analysis  of  Love,**  says  he,  "  as 
a  complex  feeluig,  presents  to  us  always  two  elements;  a 
vivid  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  the  object,  and  a  6e^ 
[gire  of  good  to  that  object.  Though  we  cannot,  then,  wlien 
[tliere  is  no  interfering  passion,  think  of  ihe  virtues  of  others 
[wMotit  pkasurey  and  must  therefore,  in  loving  virtue,  tove 
I  what  is  by  Us  own  naiure  pleasing,  the  love  of  Me  i^iriue  w/w 
\carmfjt  iwist  iclthoui  the  pkasure^  is  surely  an  affection  v 
[dJifereut  from  the  love  of  the  mere  pleasmre  existing,  if 
[had  been  possible  for  it  to  exist,  without  the  virtue, — a  pl< 
I  sure  that  accompanies  the  virtue  only,  as  tlje  soft  or  brilli^ 
[ant  colouring  of  nature  flows  from  the  groat  orbabovtv- 
[ gentle  radiance  that  is  delightful  to  our  eyes,  indeed,  andl 
[our  heart,  but  which  leads  our  eye  upward  to  the  splenc 
[source  from  which  it  flows,  and  our  heart  still  higher, 
[that  Bi?ing  by  whom  tlie  sun  was  made  *." 
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This  organ  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  corona] 
pect  of  the  brain,  at  the  bregma  or  fontanel  of  anatomist 
I  The  figures  represent  it  large  and  small 

Skull  in  Dr  Gall'j'  Cullcctlon.  Br  TTette. 
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Gall  given  tljc  following  account  of  iho  discovery  of 
this  organ.  Ills  fa  therms  family  cori8istCil  of  ten  eliildreii, 
wha  all  received  the  same  education,  but  their  Uleiits  and 
dispoiiitioiis  were  very  dissimilar.  One  of  his  hrotherB  ma- 
mtetsttd  from  infancy  a  strong  tendency  towards  religion. 
^  S«e  jonoU  6taient  des  vases  dV^glise  qiiil  sculptoit  liii- 
meme,  des  chaKubles  et  des  siirplis  qu'tl  faisait  avec  du  jm- 
pier,'*  Ho  was  constantly  engage*!  in  prayer,  and  in  saying 
nafls,  aad  when  obliged  to  be  abgent  from  churchy  he  spent 
hill  time  in  ornamenting  and  gilding  a  crucifix  of  wood, 
llift  father  had  int4)nded  him  for  amercliant,  but  he  himself 
that  occupation,  because,  said  he,  it  exposed  him  to 
ity  of  lying.  At  the  age  of  twenty- three  years 
he  ihmdoned  merchandise;  and  Itaving  lost  all  ho|)e  of  l>e- 
iog  thcii  able  to  pursue  the  studies  refjiiisite  for  the  Church, 
\m  fled  from  his  father's  house  and  became  a  hermit  Hm 
tilhcr  then  allowed  him  to  study  ;  at  the  end  of  five  years 
ho  took  orders,  and  continued^  till  the  period  of  his  death, 
t0  lire  iu  tlie  exercise  of  devotion  and  the  practice  of  pe- 
ttnce* 

Dr  Gall  farther  remarked,  that,  in  schools,  some  of  the 

diiklreti  took  no  interest  in  religious  instruction,  whilst 

o4li«ff(  received  it  with  avidity  ;  also,  that  tliose  individuals 

iiliiie  classes,  who  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  the 

Clmrch,  were  either  studious,  pioug,  virtuous,  and  boiiour- 

jlk  young  men,  or  idlers  of  the  worst  description,  indolent, 

■14  tot^ly  destitute  of  talent.     The  latter,  he  observes,  ob- 

rtwttly  hud  no  other  aim  than  that  of  living  at  the  expense 

rf their  fellow  citizens;  while  fJie  former  felt  a  lively  in- 

*«tti4  in  the  vocation  to  which  they  aspired.      This  com- 

■Wd^le  feeling  sprting  up  in  them,  says  be,  nobody  knew 

^1  and  it  certamly  wais  not  attributable  to  example  or 

*i*i«itio«^  or  the  circumHtances  in  which  they  had  been 

T''^  ;  for  many  of  them  had  embraced  Uie  profession  of 

""c  CIturch,  even  contrary  to  the  intention  of  tlieir  j>arenls 

Mid  guardians.     Tliese  facts  convinced  Iiini  that  the  dispo- 

fttifin  xq  religion  is  innate. 
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At  a  liter  perioilj  no  sooner  liart  lie  fixed  liis  aUenlion 
Ifiome  of  the  primilive  (jUidrlies  of  mindj  tliaii  he  reeolleeted 
jtheee  obKervations  made  iu  his  youth,  and  immediately  gk; 
I  milled  I  he  heads  of  persons  emhi  en  t  for  dev4»tion.      He  v 
Isiled  tfie  ehiirelies  of  every  sect,  and  particnlarly  ohservi 
[the  head^  of  individealK  wlio  prayed  witli  the  £^reiite«t  fei 

»*ir,  or  who  were  the  most  completely  absorbed  in  tlietr 
iT^ligioud  contemplations.  The  result  was  the  cMaldiKli- 
imciitof  the  part  of  the  hraiii  in  tjueslion  as  the  orjj^n  ol 
IVeneratiyn. 

Catliolic  comitricH  afford  parltenlarly  fjivonrable  opporlu- 
iiities  for  such  observations.     Dr  BfticiHT,  a  traveller   in 
Lower   Hungary,   informs    us,    tliat,    in    Vienna,    *'   The 
I  cluirebes  arc  almost  constantly  open,  and  enter  them  when 
[you  will,  servants,  who  have  been  sent  on  errands,  are  seen 
kneeling  before  the  aitars  or  tlie  images,  with  their  basket^^ 
or  parcels  by  their  sides.     Thus  prayer,  l>y  it«  frequenc^j^^ 
[becomes  a  liabit  and  recreation,  rather  than  the  ]>erfor- 
manec  of  a  duty ;  and  I  have  often  been  truly  astonished 
[to  observe,  in  the  coldest  weather,  little  ehihlren,  when  far 
worn  tlic  restraints  of  their  parents,  f^ll  down  upon  their 
[knees  lieforc  the  images  which  adorn  many  of  the  cornere     i 
of  the  streets  and  passages   in  Vienna,  and  there  remaifi 
fixed  for  several  minutes,  as  in  serious  devotion  ♦,"     I  have 
observed  similar  facts  in  Catholic  cities  on  the  Continent. 

The  function  of  tlio  faculty  is  to  produce  the  sentiment 
of  Veneration  iu  general  ;  or  an  emc»tion  of  profound  and 
reverential  respect,  on  perceiving  an  object  at  once  greiit 
and  good.     It  is  the  source  of  natural  religion,  and  of  t! 
tendency  to  worship  a  superior  power,  which  manifeets 
self  in  every  nation  yet  discovered.     The  faculty,  howcv 
produces  merely  an  emotion,  and  does  not  foi*m  ideas  of  the 
object  to  which  it  ought  to  be  directed  ;  and  hence,  if  no  re- 
velation have  reached  the  indi\idual,  and  if  the  under- 
standing be  extremely  limited,  the  uuibrtunate  being  may 
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^oiiiuB  of  tlie  storm,  tlie  suti,  as  the  Koiirce  of 
md  vcgctiible  life;  or,  if  more  debased  in  iutel- 
lect,  he  may  worsliip  brutes,  and  stocks,  and  stones ; 

**  Lo  !  the  pwir  Intlian,  whose  untutored  mind, 
"Staetf  God  in  clouds,  or  bears  liim  in  the  wind." 

TJic  argun  is  large  in  Negroes,  luid  aleo  in  Mary  Mao 
iHHtfiy  who  was  extremely  prone  to  siipergtition. 

^h  lias  lieen  objecled,  that,  if  an  organ  and  faculty  of  Ve"- 
asmtion  exint,  rcvektion  was  unnecessary.     But  Dr  Gall 
Ml  well  answered,  that  the  proposition  ought  to  be  exactly 
n&versed,  for  unless  a  natural  capacity  of  feeling  religious 
emotion  had  Ijeen  previously  IkSstowed/  revelation  would 
Utive  hccTi  iw  unavailing  to  man  as  it  would  be  to  the  lower 
■  tmimals ,'  wMle,  if  a  mere  general  feeling  of  devotion,  or 
^fej|inKtincti%'e  but  blind  tendency  to  worship,  which  Vene* 
^^^non  truly  is,  was  given,  nothing  was  more  reasonable 
I       than  to  add  instruction  how  it  ought  to  be  dii'ccted,     Dr 
H  Call  abMrves^  farther,  that  the  exiHtenec  of  the  organ  is  an 
"    indirect  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.     Destructiveness  b 
implanted  in  the  mind,  and  animals  exist  around  us  to  be 
killed  for  our  nourishment :    Adhesiveness  and  Philopro- 
genttiTenoBs  are  given,  and  friends  and  children  arc  pro^ 
videdas  objects  on  whom  tliey  may  be  exercised  :  Benovo- 
l«iee  Ml  conferred  on  us,  and  the  poor  and  unhappy,  on 
whom  it  may  shed  its  soft  influence,  are  everywhere  pr&- 
mil  with  us ;  in  like  manner,  the  instinctive  tendency  to 
vr«ralii{i  is  implanted  in  the  mind,   and,   conformably  to 

»th6iiir  analogies  of  nature,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  a 
Uoi^  tmsiB  whom  we  may  adore. 
The  organ  is  possessed  by  all  men,  but  in  different  dc- 
grew  by  different  pei'sons  :  and,  on  tlie  principle,  that  the 
ttatural  power  of  experiencing  an  emotion  bears  a  propor- 
tioa  to  the  size  of  its  organ,  every  sane  individual  will 
^  natii rally  cap«ihle  of  joining  in  religions  worsliip;  but 
^»<5  glew  of  devotional  feeling  experienced  by  c;icli,  will 
^  greater  or  lesd  in  intensity,  according  to  the  developr 
^>icm  of  this  part  of  liib  brain.     The  difference  in  the  feel- 
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iiig  m  ccrtuiii,  iudcpcndeiilly  of  Phrciiolog)\  so  tliat  iliis 
science  only  ro^  ealn  the  rclatloti  between  its  intensity  and 
tlie  size  of  the  orgmi* 

The  organ  is  large  in  King  Robert  Bruce,  who,  it  is 
mentioned  in  History,  was  strongly  alive  to  religious  feel- 
ings, and  ordered  his  heart  to  be  eaiTied  to  the  Holy  Land, 
because  he  had  not  been  able  to  fulfil  a  vow  to  visit  it  in  per- 
son* It  is  large  also  in  Raphael,  and  the  subjects  which 
chiefly  occupied  his  pencil  were  connected  with  devotion 
and  the  Church. 

Dr  Gall  mentions,  that,  in  the  portraits  of  Saints  re- 
markable for  devotional  feeling,  this  organ  is  represented 
as  large,  and  that  the  same  eonfignration  of  head  has  been 
given  by  the  ancient  artists  to  tlieir  High  Priests,  It  is 
large  in  the  portrsuts  of  Constantine,  Marcus  AufiELius, 
St  Ambrose,  Charles  I*  of  England,  and  Malebrakche, 
It  is  also  greatly  developed  in  philosophers  and  poets  who 
arc  digtinguished  for  piety?  as  in  Nei^t^on,  Milton,  and 
Klopstock  ;  wliile  it  is  flat  in  the  head  of  Spinosa,  who 
professed  atheism.  The  same  configuration  is  found  in  the 
heads  of  Christ,  represented  by  Raphael.  In  these,  the 
paints  behind  the  ear,  or  the  organs  common  to  man  and  the 
lower  animak,  are  small ;  whereas  tlie  organs,  situated  in 
the  forehead  and  in  the  coronal  region,  connected  with  in* 
tellcct  and  the  moral  sentiments,  are  xTry  large.  This  or- 
ganization indicates  great  intellectuiil  penetration,  with 
exalted  Bene%'oIence  and  Veneration.  Dr  Gall  puts  the 
qtiestioii.  Has  this  divine  form  of  head  been  invented,  or 
may  we  presume  that  it  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original  ? 
It  is  possible,  says  be,  that  the  artists  may  have  imitated 
the  heads  of  tlie  most  \irtuous,  just,  and  benevolent  men 
whom  they  could  find,  and  iJienee  drawn  tjio  character  of 
the  head  of  Curtis n  In  this  case,  the  observation  of  the 
artists  coincides  with  that  of  Dr  Gall, — a  circumstance 
which  either  sup^ioses  a  kind  of  presentiment  of  Organology 
on  their  part,  or  an  accuriiey  of  observation  scai'cely  ad- 
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miflsibk*.  He  considers  it  more  probable,  that  the  general 
tjrpe»  at  Ica^t^  of  the  head  of  Christ  has  been  trHusmitted 
to  us.  St  Luke  was  a  painter,  and  how  should  he  fail  to 
preierTe  the  features  of  his  Master?  It  is  certain  that  this 
form  of  the  head  of  Christ  is  of  a  %'ery  high  antiquity.  It 
is  found  in  the  roost  ancient  pictures  and  specimens  of 
mosmtc  work.  The  Gnostics  of  the  second  C4;ntury  pos- 
muBi  iamgcH  of  Curist  and  of  St  Paul;  hence  Dr  Gall 
einieliiii«8»  tliat  neither  Raphael  nor  any  other  artist  has 
ioreiit^  this  admirable  configuration  ^. 

Tlie  metaphj'sicians  in  geneml  do  not  admit  Veneration 
•t  an  original  emotion  ;  they  trace  the  belief  in  God  to  the 
peroeptions  of  the  understanding*  We  perceive  order, 
l^atitVf  power,  wisdom,  harmony,  in  the  works  of  CreatioB^ 
ind  in^^fer  from  these  qualities  that  a  supreme  creating  and 
ilirectitig  Mind  exists.  In  this  view  the  phrenologists  con- 
cur: llie  understanding,  however,  only  perceives  facts  and 
dnws  mferences,  but  does  not  feel  emotions;  and,  there- 
fanii  after  this  deduction  was  completed,  it  would  expcri- 
enet  no  tendency  to  adore  the  Gud  whom  it  had  discovered. 
Nowv  in  point  of  fact,  the  tendency  to  worship  is  a  strongei* 
|irjjuriple  than  the  understanding  itself;  for  tire  most  igrio- 
mat  aiid  stupid  are  prone  to  venerate,  while  thcii*  intellects 
an  incapable  of  directing  them  to  an  object  worthy  of  their 
hnnage*  Under  the  influence  of  a  blind  Veneration,  men 
cm  brandies  from  trees,  and  full  down  and  worship  them  ; 
or  they  adore  monsters  and  reptiles  a^  deities, — facts  which 
fwsre  tillerly  inexplicable,  till  Phrenology  pointed  out  an 
inntinetive  tendency  tt>  venerate,  altogetlicr  apart  from  nn- 
dentlattding.  This  tendency  is  produced  by  the  faculty  in 
<(uestion^  and  it  is  a  gi*eat  omission  of  the  old  philosophers, 
*JktX  no  such  power  is  to  be  found  in  their  systems. 

Hitherto  we  imve  considered  Veneration  only  when  di- 
f^ted  to  religion,  which  is  undoubtedly  its  noblest  end ; 

'  iur  les  FoncHoiis  dii  Cerveau,  tome  v.  p.  38!).  See  nlso  a  Brief  Notice 
of  tome  ADdetit  Ccntin  antl  5feilalsi^  as  illuslraling  the  Process  of  Clirla* 
tUutiy,  hy  the  Rev.  li,  Walsu.  LL.  D-  Chaplam  to  the  Emba8«y  at 
Cooiiamianpic. 
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but  it  has  also  many  other  objects,  and  si  wi<lc  sphere  ol' 

I  activity,  in  the  present  world.     It  produces  tlie  feeling  of 

>  deference  and  respect  in  general ;  tind  hence  may  be  di- 
rected to  every  object  that  seems  worthy  of  8uch  regard. 
In  children,  it  18  a  chief  ingredient  in  filial   piety,  and 

I  produces  that  soft  and  almost  holy  reverence  with  which  a 
child  looks  up  to  his  parent  as  the  author  of  his  days,  the 
protector  of  hh  infancy,  and  the  guide  of  his  youth,  A 
chihl  in  whom  this  organ  is  small,  ma}',  if  Benevolence  and 
Adhesiveness  be  large,  entertain  great  affection  for  his  pa- 

^  rent  as  a  friend  ;  but,  in  his  habitual  intercourse,  there  will 
be  little  of  that  deferential  respect  whicli  is  the  grand  fca- 

[  turc  of  the  mind,  when  the  organ  is  large.  Children  who 
are  prone  to  rebellion,  little  attentive  to  command,  and  n>- 

I  gardless  of  authority,  will  generally  be  found  to  have  Sel 
Esteem  large,  and  this  organ  proportionally  deficient. 

Veneration  leads  to  deference  for  superiors  in  rank 
well  as  in  years ;  and  prompts  to  the  reverence  of  authorily. 
This  organ  is  generally  largely  developed  in  the  Ai^iatic 
head,  and  the  tendency  to  obedience  is  strong  in  the  peo- 
ple of  that  «|uartcr  of  the  globe.     Indeed,  the  hereditary 

|«Iavcry  which  has  descended  among  them  through  so  many 

[.generations,  may  be  connected  with  the  prevalence  of  this 

[  disposition. 

A  lady  who  is  in  the  Iiabit  of  examining  the  heads 

[servants  before  hiring  them,  told  me,  that  she  has  foun 
by  experience,  that  those  in  whom  Veneration  is  large,  u 
the  moKt  deferential  and  obedient  j  and  that  one  with  liirge 
CombativenesB  and  Destnictiveness,  and  small  Venerati 

i  bcciime  angry  and  abusive,  when  her  conduct  was  cenwiir- 

f  This  occurred,  even  although  Love  of  Approbation  and 
scientiousness  were  l)oth  large;  but  the  passion  speed 

f  subsided,  and  was  followed  by  self-reproach  and  repentance. 

ilf  Veneration  also  htid  been  lai-ge,  it  would  have  produced 

khat  instinctive  feeling  of  rcepect,  which  would  have  ope- 
led  as  instantaneouHty  as  Combat ivenes-*  and  Pesl  nictivp- 

^ncs^,  and  rest  rained  tlir  ebullition**. 
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Veneration  may  also  produce  respect  for  titles,  rank  and 
yofWer ;  for  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  or  mere  wealth  ;  and  it 
tefusntly  mamfests  itself  iu  one  or  other  of  thc^se  forms, 
^hcn  it  does  not  appear  in  reli^ouB  fervour.  Indi>adualH 
m  whom  Love  of  Approbation  and  Veneration  are  vciy 
liirgc,  and  ConfieientiotifflMis  and  intelloct  not  in  pr4t|>ortion, 
vmemta  persons  of  higher  rank  than  their  own,  and  are 
find  of  Uieir  64»ciety.  Pen^n^  of  rank,  who  do  not  possess 
Ugb  virtues  or  talents,  are  fondest  of  the  society  of  those 
ill  wiium  diis  combination  occurs.  It  inspires  its  poooooDor 
wldi  an  habittml  deference  towards  tliem,  which  is  felt  as  a 
eooflliuit  homage.  On  occasion  of  King  (iec»rge  the  Fourth's 
tint  to  Scothind  in  1B22,  some  individuals  experienced  llie 
|iffoibaiiid€St  emotion  of  awe  and  respect  on  beholding  him ; 
frhile  others  were  not  conscious  of  any  similar  excitements 
bitt  were  surprised  at  wluit  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  ex- 
aggscftlod  enthusiasm  of  the  first.  I  examined  the  heads 
nf  several  of  both  classes^  and,  in  the  former,  fotmd  the  or- 
gm  of  Veneration  nniforroly  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  organs,  than  in  tlie  latter* 

This  fieiealty  is  likewise  the  source  of  tlie  profound  awe 
whieh  some  persons  feel  in  \isiting  ancient  temples,  gothic 
cilliedrals,  and  places  of  sepulture  for  the  illustrious  dead* 
It  gives  reverence  for  dmrch*yard%  and  other  burial-places 
of  oar  imeostorsp  A  person  in  whom  it  is  small  ex]>eri- 
eoees  &  feeble  iniluence,  even  from  Westminster  Abbey 
and  tito  monumentii  of  dejmrtod  genius  there  preserved. 
This  sentiment  is  one  ingredient  in  the  tendency  to  anti- 
qtiariamsmf  and  the  love  of  old  coins. 

Veneration,  like  other  jwwors,  is  liable  to  abuse*  Wlien 
uol  subjected  to  the  gui<hmcc  of  Reflection  and  ConMricn- 
it  produces  a  bigoted  respect  for  old  customs  and 
institutions,  if  only  sanctified  by  time ;  and  a  blind 
ImAency  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  beyond  its 
worth.  It  given  reverence  for  great  names  and  autlio- 
fitks  in  religion  and  philosophy,  and  thus  often  presents  a 
Hrong  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  truth.     Tlii^  kind  of  Ve- 
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neration  iiminlaiiis  every  unenliglitened  devotee  in  a  state  I 
!>f  bigoted  subjection  to  his  priests :  an  emotion  of  profound  ' 
[and  K^inctified  respect  springs  up  ia  his  mind  on  conteiii#^M 
plating  the  doctrines  which  they  have  instilled  into  liim  in^ 
his  youth,  and  every  suggestion  of  the  undcrintanding,  in  op- 
pcrsition  to  this  feeling,  is  expelled  as  ]>rofane.  In  short, 
Ve aeration »  when  vigorous  and  blind,  produces  complete 

Hiom  it  is  directed;  and,  e%^en  in  our  own  country,  i^| 
requently  holds  back  the  march  of  improvement-     The 
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prostration  of  the  will  and  the  intellect  to  the  object 

9 

T 

Ijloly  Allies  weiro  bent  upon  cultivating  this  sentiment  t^^ 
t4hc  highest  possible  degiee  in  their  subjects,  and  prostraf^l 
ing  reason  ;  they  encouraged  monks,  processions,  and  su- 
perstitious observances,   while  they  banished  philosophc 
and  excluded  works  of  science.     If  it  had  been  possible 
succeed,  tliese  Sovereigns  would  have  rendered  their  people 
blind  worshippers  of  their  own  power,  and  trained  them 
to  bow  in  humble  subserviency  to  their  will.    The  Sjmniards 
are  a  noble  people,  but,  while  their  iutellccts  have  been 
shackled  for  many  ccntui'ies,  Veneration  has  been  cultivated 
rio  an  extravagant  height,   and  misdirected,  in  consecjuence 
lef  which  they  liave  fallen  into  a  benighted  and  superstitious^ 
ondition.  ^| 

This  faculty,  when  unenlightened,  produces  every  kind 
uf  superstition,    as    worsJiipping   beasts,    anil   stocks   and 

s,  havi^^ 
poor  intellectual  development,  compared  with  Buropeanij^l 
land  their  superstitions  are  more  gross.     Socrates  did  not 
"particiiMile  in  the  absurd  superstitions  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
ancient  busts  of  Iiim,  he  is  represented  with  a  splendid 
forehead  *- 

Defect  of  Veneration  does  not  prmluce  profanity,  but" 
t>nly  indifference  to  religious  sentiments,  and  little  reve- 
ice  for  power  and  ancestry.     I  have  found  Veneration 
large  in  the  head  of  the  genuine  Tory, — in  him  who  really 
delights  in  contemplating  kings  and  nobles,  and  regards 

A  copy  uf  his  bust  will  bQ  faund  in  Ihc  rhrcnologicul  HalL 


atones.    The  Negroes,  Indians,  and  even  the  Hindoos,  ha\ 
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iLciu  Sks  ijiv€t»tccl  with  a  degt'ec  of  saDclity  by  a  long  line  of 
dttcent,  aiid  Llie  poiisession  of  hereditary  autbority*  In  the 
gcntune  Wliig  or  republican,  who  sees  in  kings  and  nobles 
onty  men  liable  to  all  the  frailties  of  human  natiire,  and  re- 
quiring checks  to  prevent  tliem  from  abusing  power,  Veue* 
niiioa  is  generally  smaller,  in  proportion  to  their  intellec- 
tual endowment.  Wlien  Veneration,  Self-Esteem,  Consei- 
entiousne^fii,  and  Intellect,  are  all  well  developed,  the  indi- 
V]dfial&  are  moderate  whign  or  moderate  tories,  and  readily 
approximate  in  tlieir  sentimenti.  They  ougbt  to  exercise 
mutual  forbearance ;  tlieir  different  feelings  being  the  re- 
sult of  different  natural  constitutions.  These  obeeo'ations 
limited  to  genuine  tories  and  genuine  whig%  for  a  man 
may  profesa  torjism  through  love  of  place,  and  whiggery 

,r,w.*rT.  niere  factiousness,  and  in  such  cases  other  organs 
,       uiminate* 

Ab  nature  has  implanted  the  organ  of  Veneration  in  the 
Innif  and  the  corresiK>nding  sentiment  in  the  mind,  it  is  a 
gnrandiess  terror  to  apprehend  that  religion  can  ever  be 
eillBguished,  or  even  endangered,  by  the  arguments  or  ri- 
daettle  of  the  profane.  Forms  of  worship  may  change,  and 
parltieular  religious  tenets  may  now  be  fashionable,  and 
•ttbiequently  fall  into  decay ;  but  while  the  human  heart 
continues  to  beat,  awe  and  veneration  for  the  Divine  Being 
will  ever  an'unate  the  soul;    the  worshipper  will  cease  to 

tiecU  aiid  the  hymn  of  adoration  to  rise,  only  when  the  race 

I  man  becomes  extinct. 

The  natural  language  of  tlds  faculty  carries  the  head  up- 
xls  in  the  direction  of  the  organ.  The  voice  is  soft, 
lued,  reposing,  and  adoring.  The  greatest  difference  is 
percepUble  in  the  tones  and  maaner  of  prayer  of  clergymen 
in  whom  the  organ  is  large,  compared  with  those  in  whom 
it  ia  small ;  there  is  a  soft  breathing  fervour  of  devotion  in 
the  farmer,  and  a  cold  reasoning  formality  in  the  latter.  I 
Have  found  the  organ  uniformly  large  in  clergymen  who 
ttleeietl  the  Church  from  natural  liking,  and  not  merely  as 
a  means  of  bub^lstcnce. 
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The  organ  is  generally  larger  in  the  female  liead  Umu  in 
the  male ;  and  women  arc  more  prone  lo  devotion. 
I       Dr  Gall  treats  of  this  ecntiment  as  producing  religions 
I  feeling  alone;  and  to  Dr  Spurzheim  is  dne  the  merit  of 
I  analyzing  it,  and  treating  it  as  the  sourec  of  ihe  emotion  of    j 
iTeverence  and  respect  in  general.  ^H 

p     Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  h*>8pitfd8  for  the  insane,      " 
I'says  PiNEL,  than  cases  of  alienation,  produced  hy  dcvo^- 
|tion<il  feelings  excessively  exalted^  by  conscientious  scruploR 
IVsarried  to  prejudicial  excess,  or  by  religious  terror.     Ab 
Mliis  kind  of  insanity,  says  Dr  Gall,  is  often  present  with- 
"out  derangement  of  the  other  faculties,  physicians  ought  to 
have  inferred  that  it  i»  connected  with  disease  of  a  parti^ 
cular  part  of  tlie  brain.     lie  and  Dr  Spuiizheim  saw,  in 
tlie  hospital  of  Amsterdam^   a  patient  who  was  tormented 
with  the  idea  tliat  he  was  compelled  to  sin,  and  that  be 
Mould  not  possibly  be  saved.     In  him  the  organ  of  Venera- 
nion   was  very   largely  developed.     In  a  priest,  who  de- 
RSpaired  of  salvation,  and  in  another  patient,  who  had  the 
confirmed  idea  that  he  was  condemned  to  eternal  punish*- 
■finent,  the  organ  was  also  very  large,     A  Avoman,  named 
felLizAitETn  LiNDEMANN,  was  brought  t^  Dr  Gall*    At  the 
HGrst  glance  he  perceived  that  she  possessed  this  organ  in  an 
■extraordinary  degree ;  she  continued  standing  before  him, 
mfting  her  eyes  from  time  to  time  to  Heaven,  and  indicate 
Kig,  by  all  her  gestures,  sadness  and  anguish.     From  her 
Mfoutb,  she  had  been  excessively  addicted  to  prayer.     For 
Ibome  time  pre\ions  to  the  interview  with  Dr  Gall,  she 
V*  had  been  subject  to  convulsions,  aud  maintained  that  slie 
Pliras  possessed ;  the  devil,  she  sivid,  entered  into  her  heart 
Pby  her  mouth,  and  made  efforts  to  carry  her  to  hoU.'^    Dr 
*  Gall  mentions  also,  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  collection  of 
M.  EsQuiROL,  casts  of  the  heads  of  three  persons  subject  to 
religious  insanity.     In  all  the  three  the  organ  of  Venera- 
tion was  largely  dcTcloped,     If,  says  Gall,  M.  Esquirol 
continues  for  some  time  to  mould  the  heads  of  the  insane 
and  to  preserve  their  skulls,  he  will  not  fail  to  become  one 
of  the  most  zealous  and  enlightened  disciples  of  Orgauolo- 
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EsQiJiiun,  v«Ty  justly  rcmnrks  on  lliis  siilyc'Ct,  tjial 
bough  a  jKirtieultir  sermon  lias  often  been  bljunetl  fur 
prcMltieing  this  epecies  of  insanity,  yet  it  would  not  have 
kftd  that  effect,  unlenR  tlierc  had  been  a  prediKpoHition  to 
tlie  diM*a«e,  prohahly  a  pre-exi«tence  of  it,  in  the  indi- 
vidtud.  In  DuliliTi,  I  iisiw  jxitients  insane  from  Veneration. 
Tlie^rgun  is  established* 


15.  FiR:^rNKss. 


Tniti  organ  i«  .situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  coro- 
rv'gion  of  tbe  head,  eloee  upon  the  middh*  line. 

Dr  Gall  obeerveil,  that  pernons  of  n  firm  and  eonstant 
tliaraeter  have  tins  pari  of  the  brain  much  developed  ;  and 
Lavateu  hud  previously  tlistingnishcd  the  S5ime  configiii*a- 
tion,  in  coTicomitancc  with  that  kind  of  disposition.  It  is 
diffictdt  to  determine,  by  anulyKiH,  tlio  ultimate  principle  of 
this  faculty.  Dr  Gall  remarks,  that,  properly  npeaking, 
FinnDe«»  in  neither  an  inclination  nor  a  faeulty;  **  c\:8t  tme 
mamire  d'etre  cpd  donne  a  fhifrnme  une  emprehUe  partiadiire 
que  Idn  ajypelk  k  caracttrc  ;  he  who  is  deficient  in  it,"  says 
he,  *^  iA  the  sport  of  external  circumstances,  and  of  com- 
municated tmpressioDs/'  Its  efTects^  says  Dr  Spurziieim, 
ue  nustakon  for  Will ;  because  thoBC  in  whom  it  m  large, 
ire  prone  to  ubc  the  phrase  "  I  will,"  with  gieat  emphagig, 
which  h  the  natural  language  of  determination ;  but  this 
fafling  is  different  from  proper  volition.  It  gives  forli-' 
tuAef  constancy,  perseverance,  determination,  and,  when 
%oo  enei^etic,  produces  obstinacy,  stabbornness,  and  infatuar 
tioQ.  It  will  be  found  very  large  in  stubborn  and  untract- 
aUe  ehUdren. 

The  organs  of  Self-Esteem,  Concentrativeness,  and  Flrm- 
ocn,  form  a  group  which  Iras  no  relation  to  external  oh- 
jaeta ;  their  influence  terminates  on  the  mind  it«clf ;  and 
they  add  only  a  quality  to  the  manifestations  of  the  other 
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powers :  llius  Firmness,  acting  along  whli  Comljativcnesa^^ 

l|irotluces  determined  bravery;  with  Veneration,  sustained 

I  devotion;  and  with  Conscientiousness,  inflexible  integrity. 

■  It   gives  perseverance,    liowevcr,   in    acting   only    on  the 

r  other  faculties  which  are  possessed  in  an  available  degree. 

An  individual  having  much    Firmtiess   and   considerable 

Tune,   may  persevere   in   making   music; — if  Tune  were 

greatly  deficient,   he  would  not  l)c  dispoKcd  to  persevere 

in  that  attempt ;   but   if  lie  possessed  much  Causality,  he 

might  persevere  in  abstract  study.     At  the  same  time  Dr 

Gall  justly  remarks,  that  Firmness  of  character  ought  not 

to  be  conibunded  with  perseverance  in  gratification  of  the 

predominating  dispositions  of  the  mind.      Thus  an  indivi- 

|ilual»  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  is  the  strongest  pro|»ensity^^| 

Imay,  although  Firmness  be  deficient,  exhibit  unceasing effort^^ 

rto  become  rich,  but  he  will  he  vacillating  and  unsteady  in  the 

means  which  he  will  employ; — he  will  trnday  l>e captivatetl 

L with  one  projexTt;   to-morrow  with  auotlicr ;  and  tlie  next 

*day  with  a  thii-d;  whereas,  with  Firmness  large,  he  wouU 

a^lopt  the  plan  which  appeared  to  him  most  piHjmising,  m^ 

steadily  piosuo  it  to  the  end. 

Wlicu  this  organ  predominates,  it  gives  a  peculiar  hard- 
ness to  the  manner,  a  stiffness  and  uprightne*^  to  the  gait^ 
with  a  forcible  and  emphatic  tone  to  the  voice.  '^| 

I  A  due  degree  of  it  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  emi* 
'iieiice  in  auy  dilHcuIt  pursuit.  I>r  Gall  observes,  thaty^ 
when  it  is  large,  the  motto  of  the  individual  will  be,  ^^  71^| 
ne  cede  maOs,  sed  contra  audaciot  iio,'*  It  produces  the 
"  tcnax  pro}x>siH  iriV."  The  organ  is  larger  in  the  British 
ttian  in  the  French,  and  the  latter  are  astonished  at  the  dc 
termined  perseverance  of  the  former,  in  the  prosecutioti  of 
their  designs,  whetlier  these  relate  to  tlie  arts,  sciences, 
war.  Napoleon  knew  well  tbe  weakness  of  the  Frencl 
character  in  this  [foiiit,  and,  in  his  conversations,  recorded 
by  Count  Las  Cases,  IVoquentty  comidaiuB  of  it.  In  war, 
the  effects  of  thi«  organ  are  very  cotisptcuous  in  the  eon- 
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duct  of  the  two  nations.  The  French,  under  the  influence 
of  a  large  Combativeuess,  and  moderate  CautiouBness^  make 
the  most  lively  and  epirited  att'icks,  ehouting  and  cheering 
m  Ihey  advance  to  the  charge;  but  if  steadily  resiBted, 
theit  ardour  abates ;  and,  from  deficiency  in  Firmness,  they 
yield  readily  to  adversity.  The  Britigh,  on  the  other 
hsmdf  advance  to  the  assault  with  cool  determination, 
wnmng  from  great  Firmness,  and  considerable  Cautiousness 
ami  Secretiveiiess ;  and  although  repulsed,  they  are  not  dis* 
eomfit«d,  but  preserve  presence  of  mind  to  execute  what- 
eter  may  appear  most  advisiable  in  the  circumstances  whicli 
have  occurred. 

Thi«  faeidty  contributes  greatly  to  success  in  any  enter- 
prise, by  communicating  the  quality  of  perseverence.  Ex- 
Itaujttion  will  damp  the  ardour  of  the  bravest  after  much 
exertion,  and  hence  ho  who  is  able  to  maintain  his  facul- 
tieic  lit  a  slate  of  vivid  application  for  the  greatest  length 
of  time,  will  at  last  fre^jueutly  succeed,  by  merely  weary- 
ing out  Uis  op{>onent.  Fortitude  and  patience,  also,  as  dis- 
Ungnialied  from  active  courage,  result  from  this  faculty. 
The  organ  is  large  in  the  American  Indians,  and  their 
powers  of  endurance  appear  almost  incredible  to  Euro- 
pflua.  Dr  Gall  found  it  very  large  in  a  Inghwaymaii, 
who  was  exceedingly  hardened  in  crime.  He  was  kept  in 
doee  eonfinement  for  a  considerable  time,  with  the  view  of 
fotretni^  him  to  disclose  his  accomplices ;  but  this  had  no 
tfhcij  and  he  was  then  put  to  the  torture  by  beating. 
rmdlDg  this  infliction  intolerable,  he  strangled  hiniHelf 
Witll  kk  chain.  After  his  death,  the  parietal  bones  were 
foimd  separated  precisely  at  the  point  where  tlic  organ  of 
rtrtonew  is  situated.  Dr  Gall  could  not  determine  whe- 
llier  the  separation  arose  from  the  violent  strangulation, 
lli€  «toes«ive  energy  of  the  organ,  or  Irom  accident ;  but 
nooordfl  the  fact,  to  call  attention  to  similar  cases,  should 
they  occur  in  future.  This  organ,  and  that  of  Destructive- 
nctti  am  very  large  also  in  John  Thurteli^  executed  for 
\\h*  munlcr  i»f  WrA!fi\  and  he  manilcstcd  fioth  powerfully 
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ill  Ilk  conduct*  The  organ  is  also  very  large  in  King  Robert 
Bruce  ;  and  lie  was  dlstiugtiished  for  unsltakcn  firmnee«, 
in  eircuniKtances  in  which  an  ordinary  mind  would  bair^H 
been  overwhelmed  hy   despair.     It  is  large  in  Haggari^^ 
who  also  maniicbted  doterminiition  in  crime  and  constancy 
I  in  ftuflFcring,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

When  the  organ  is  smalf,  the  individual  is  prone  to  yieM 
I  to  the  impulses  of  his  predominating  feoliugn.  Wiicu  Be- 
llievolenee  assumes  the  sv^ay,  he  is  all  kindnesB;  when 
I  Combativoness  and  Deatrtictiveucss  arc  excited,  he  will  Im* 
passionate,  outrageous,  and  violent :  and  thus  afford  a  HficC' 
'  tacle  of  habitual  weakness  and  inconsistency.  If  Love  of 
Approbation  and  Benevolence  bo  large,  and  Firmness  small, 
,6olicitatious  will,  with  great  diflliculty>  be  resisted.     The 

organ  is  vei*y  small  in  the  c^ist  of  Airs  U.|  and  she  tnftrii^^^ 
Lfcsted  mucli  unsteadmess  of  pur^Kise.  ^H 

The  figures  introduced  on  p.  299,  represent  this  organ 
large  and  small.  ^^ 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  metaphysicians  admit  iiuy  fi^l 
eulty  corresponding  to  this  sentiment.    It  exercises  a  great 
^influence  in  forming  the  character,  and  its  omission  is  ver 
iimportant  in  any  system  of  mental  pbilosopby. 

The  cflTcets  of  disease  of  the  organ  seem  not  to  have  been 

rod.     Wo  may  infer,  that  they  will  be  the  exaltatiof^^ 

•the  function,  namely,  extreme  stubbornness  and  infatua^^ 

ttion. 

This  organ  is  regarded  ns  established. 


16.  CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 

This  organ  is  situated  on  the  posterior  and  lateral   part 

'  ef  the  coronal  region  of  the  brain,  upwards  from  Cautious-^ 

ness,  and  backwards  from  Hope.     In  Dr  Gall's  Plate^f 

-the  function  is  marked  as  nuascertained,  and  the  dbcoven^^ 

and  establishment  of  the  organ  are  due  to  Dr  Spurzheim. 

The  dispute  among  philosophers  about  the  existence  of 
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Tul  iiictiliy  in  tl  it*  human  mi  ltd,  in  of  very  ancient  sUuid- 
hg^  and  it  has  been  conducted  with  great  cageruet^  since 
ihe  publication  of  the  writings  of  IIobbes  In  the  middle  of 
ihe  tievonteenth  century.  Tliis  author  taugtit,  *'  that  we 
approve  of  virtuous  actions,  or  of  actions  beneficial  to  socio- 
tji  from  self-love ;  because  we  know,  that  whatever  pro- 
motes the  interest  of  society,  has,  on  tliat  very  account,  an 
JDtUroct  tendency  to  promote  our  own/'  lie  farther  taught, 
\iMf  ^*  as  it  is  to  the  institution  of  government  we  are  in-- 
lidlled  for  all  the  comfortH  and  confidence  of  social  life,  the 
hum  which  the  civil  magistrate  enjoins  are  the  ultimate 
ftlaodiirdi^  of  morality  */' 

CcowoRTH,  in  opposition  to  Hobbes,  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  is 
U»  be  found  in  a  {larticular  power  of  the  mind,  which  cljs*- 
tiiigujsJies  truth  from  falsehood* 

Mandeville,  who  published  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centiury,  maintaiued,  sui  his  tlie4»ry  of  morals.  That  by 
lUiliiie  man  is  utterly  selfish ;  that  among  otiier  desires 
wlueh  he  likes  to  gratify,  he  has  received  a  strong  appetite 
for  praise ;  that  the  founders  of  society,  availing  themselves 
of  this  propennity^  instituted  the  custom  of  dealing  out  a 
certain  mcjisure  of  applause  for  each  sacrifice  made  by  sel- 
fishness to  t!ie  public  goiid,  and  called  the  sacrifice  Virtue, 
^'  Men  arc  led,  jiccordingly,  to  purclmsc  this  praise  by  a  tair 
bwier;"  and  **  the  moral  virtues,"  to  use  Mandeville's 
strong  expression,  are,  "  the  polilkal  offspring  which  Jiat- 
^  begot  upon  pride,^^  And  hence,  when  we  see  virtue^ 
^«  eee  only  the  indulgence  of  some  sidfish  feeling,  or  the 
^mpomise  for  this  indulgence,  in  expectation  of  some 
praise  f." 

Dr  Clarke,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  virtue  "  to  con- 

•*•%  in  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  according  to  certain 

J^^Htuu  which  we  perceive  in  tilings,  or  a  peculiar  congrui- 

^y  of  oertasii  relations  to  eacli  other ;"  and  Wollaston, 

^  tTCWAikt*s  Outlines,  p.  12fl. 

*t  faille  of  the  Bee^vol  1.  (v  2S*m  8vo*  London,  1720;  snd  BmowK*d 
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who6e  views  are  esaentially  the  same,  *'  supposes  Yirtue  to 
coDBiet  in  acting  according  to  the  truth  ofthingSy  in  treating 
objects  according  to  their  real  character^  and  not  according 
to  a  character  or  properties  which  they  truly  have  not  *•" 

Mr  Hume,  it  is  well  known,  wrote  an  elaborate  treatba, 
to  prove,  **  that  utility  is  the  constituent  or  measure  of 
virtue  :*'  In  short,  lo  use  the  emphatic  language  of  Dr 
Smith,  **  that  we  have  no  othtr  reason  for  praising  a  man^ 
than  that  for  which  we  commend  a  chest  of  drawers  f /' 

There  is  another  system  "  wliich  makes  the  lUility  accord- 
ing to  which  we  measure  virtue,  in  every  case  our  own  in* 
dividual  advantage.  Virtue,  according  to  this  system,  is 
the  mere  search  of  pleasure,  or  of  personal  gratification.  It 
I  gives  up  one  pleasure,  indeed,  hut  it  gives  it  up  for  a  greater. 
'  It  sacrifices  a  present  enjo^ineut ;  but  it  sacrifices  it  only  to 
obtain  some  enjojinent,  which,  in  intensity' and  duration,  is 
fairly  worth  the  sacrifice/'  Hence,  in  every  instance  in 
which  an  individual  seems  to  pursue  the  good  of  others,  tm 
goody  he  seeks  his  own  personal  gratification,  and  nothing 
else:^. 

Dr  HuTCHESON,  on  the  other  hand,  strenuously  maintains 
the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  on  which  our  perceptions  of 
virtue  are  founded,  independently  of  all  other  considera- 
tions* 

Dr  Pa  LEY,  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  on  moral 
philosophy,  does  not  admit  a  natural  sentiment  of  justice  as 
the  foundation  of  virtue,  but  is  also  an  adherent  of  the  sel- 
fish system,  under  a  modified  form.  He  makes  virtue  con- 
sist in  **  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  and^or  the  sake  ofeverlmting  happiness  [),**  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  '*  the  w^ll  of  God  is  our  rule,  Imt 
private  happiness  our  motive,"  which  is  just  selfishness  in 
another  form. 

Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments, 
endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  standard  of  moral  approba- 
tion is  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  impartial  spectator, 

*  Bftown'fl  Lectures^  roL  Iv.  p,  tj,        t  Lib.  cit.  p.  32. 

X  Lib.  dt.  p.  64.  II  Lib.  cit-  vol.  iv.  p»  100,  lOI. 
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with  the  action  and  object  of  the  party  whose  conduct  is 
judged  of. 

Dr  Reid  and  Mr  Stewart  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
Eiealty  in  man,  which  produces  the  sentiment  of  right  and 
ivong,  independently  of  any  other  consideration. 

disputes  are  as  far  from  being  terminated  among 
byneians  at  present,  as  they  were  a  century  ago ; 
a  hlo  writer  on  the  subject,  the  Author  of  the  article 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgli  Encyclopaedia,  dis- 
puteii  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense,  and  founds  virtue  upon 
mligicMi  and  utility. 

I  bmve  introduced  this  sketch  of  conflictuig  theories,  to 
eomrey  some  idea  of  the  boon  which  Phrenology  would  con- 
Cir  ttf>oa  moral  science,  if  it  could  fix,  on  a  firm  basis,  this 
nigle  point  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  That  a  power  or  fa* 
eiihy  exists,  the  object  of  whicli  is  to  produce  the  sentiment 
of  jnsttiee  or  the  feeling  of  moral  duty  and  obligation,  inde- 
penddDtly  of  selfishness,  hope  of  reward,  fciur  of  punishment 
or  any  extrinsic  motive ;  a  faculty,  in  ^hott,  the  natural 
Ungnjig«  of  which  is  "  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  caelum**'  Phreno- 
logy do68  this  by  a  demonstration,  founded  on  numerous 
ohiervmttons,  that  those  persons  who  have  the  organ  now 
mider  consideration  large,  experience  powerfully  the  senti* 
ment  of  justice,  while  those  who  liave  that  part  small,  are 
BttW  &live  to  this  emotion.  Tliijs  e\ndence  is  the  same  in 
loud  as  that  adduced  in  support  of  the  conclusions  of  phy- 
mml  dcience. 

The  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  obltgatioti,  incumben- 
cy, right  and  wrong,  for  which  wo  have  no  single  definite 
eiKprefliion  in  the  Englii^h  language;  just  as  Ideality  pro- 
inem  the  sentiment  of  Beauty.  Justice  is  the  result  of  this 
t^tinifeiit,  acting  in  combination  with  the  intellectual 
poWBTi,  The  hitter  investigate  tlje  motives  and  conserjuen- 
••  of  actions ;  but,  after  having  done  so,  they,  of  them> 
•»!?«•,  experience  no  emotions.  In  surveying  human  con- 
^tf  liawever,  as  soon  as  the  intellect  has  thoroughly  pe- 
itetmted  into  the  springs  from  which  it  proceedi^,  a  feeling 
~~  T  2 
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«f  deciiloil  approval  or  conckmnation,  distinct  from  all  other 
sentiments,  and  from  pure  intclleetion,  arises  in  the  mind ; 
and  this  ig  produced  hy  the  faculty  of  ConBcientiousnoss 

This  faculty  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  as  a  rcj 
lator  of  all  the  others.  If  Comlmtiveness  be  too  active,  Con- 
scientiousness prescribes  a  limit  to  its  indulgence ;  it  permits 
defence,  but  no  raalii'iona  aggression :  if  Acquisitiveness 
urge  too  keeidy,  it  reminds  us  of  the  rights  of  others ;  if 
Benevolence  tend  towards  profusion,  this  faculty  issues  the 
admonition,  Be  just  before  you  arc  generous :  if  Ideality 
aspire  to  its  higli  delights,  when  duty  requires  hiborioiia 
exertions  in  a  humble  sphere,  Conscientiousness  supplies  the 
curb,  and  bids  the  soaring  spirit  stoop  its  wing« 

Nay,  not  only  does  it  operate  as  a  curb  upon  our  too  ac- 
tive desires,  but  as  a  spur  to  excite  the  faculties,  when  too 
feeble  in  their  energy.  If  Benevolence  be  wealc,  Conscien- 
tiousness proclaims,  in  a  voice  of  authority,  that  it  is  our 
BUTY  to  relieve  the  miserable  j— if  Acquisitiveness  he  too 
feeble  to  prompt  to  iudustr>^,  this  sentiment  calls  aloud  on 
us  to  labotu-,  that  we  may  do  justice  to  tiiose  around  us. 
From  this  regulating  quality  Conscientiousness  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  constituting  a  practical  judgment  j 
an  upright  and  consistent  character. 

When  this  faculty  is  powerful,  the  individual  is  dis 
to  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  nicchit  sentiments  of  justice^ 
t  here  is  an  earnestness,  integi*ity,  and  directness  in  his  man« 
tier,  which  inspire  us  with  confidence,  and  give  us 
viction  of  his  sincerity.  Such  an  individual  desires  to 
justly  from  the  love  of  justice,  unbiassed  by  fear,  inter* 
or  any  sinister  motive. 

The  activity  of  this  laculty  takes  a  wider  range  than  re- 
s|>ect  merely  to  the  legal  rights  and  property  of  others.  It 
prompts  those  in  whom  it  is  strong,  to  do  justice  in  judging 
of  the  conduct,  the  opinions,  and  the  talents  of  others. 
Such  persons  are  sernpnlous,  and  as  ready  to  condemn 
themselves  as  to  find  fault  with  others.  When  predomi- 
nant, it  leads  to  punctuality  in  keeping  appointmeuts,  be* 
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cause  it  is  injustice  to  sacrifice  the  time  and  convenience  of 
odieii%  by  causing  them  to  wait  till  our  ficltiKhness  iiiidg  it 
s^reeablc  to  meet  them.  It  prompts  to  ready  payment  of 
debts,  as  a  piece  of  justice  to  those  to  wliom  they  are  due. 
It  will  not  permit  even  a  tax-cidlector  to  be  sent  away  un- 
i9itiiified,  from  any  cause  except  inability  to  pay ;  because 
it  le  injustice  to  himj  as  it  is  to  clerks,  servants,  and  all 
others,  to  rcrjiiire  tliem  to  consume  their  time  in  tiniiGccs- 
«ry  attendance,  for  what  is  justly  due  and  ought  at  once 
t0  be  paid*  It  leads  also  to  ^eat  reserve  in  making  pro- 
niseSf  but  to  much  punctuality  in  ]>orforming  them.  It 
gives  consistency  to  the  conduct,  because,  when  every  sen* 
timent  is  regulated  by  justice,  the  result  is,  that  '^  daily 
beauty  in  the  lilV*  whicli  renders  the  individual  in  the 
b%bMt  degree  useful  and  respectable.  It  communicates  a 
plfastng  simplicity  to  the  manners,  which  commands  the 
esteem,  and  wins  the  affections,  of  all  well  constituted 
mmds. 

A  deficiency  of  this  sentiment  produces  effects  exactly 

opposite,     Tlie  weakness  of  the  faculty  appears  in  the  g©* 

neral  sentiments  of  the  individual,  although  circumstances 

may  place  him  beyond  reach  of  temptation  to  infringe  the 

W.     Tlic  predominant  propensities  and  sentiments  then 

8kcl  without  tills  powerful  regulator.     If  Benevolence  and 

Adhesiveness  attach  hira  to  a  friend,  he  is  blind  to  all  his 

n&pcrfections,  and  extols  hira  as  the  most  matchless  of  hu- 

ffltii  beings.    If  he  happen  to  offend,  he  becomes  a  monster 

of  ingratitude  and  baseness ;  he  passes  in  an  instant  from 

^  nfigel  to  a  demon.    If  Conscientiousness  had  been  lafge^ 

1^  Would  have  been  viewed  all   along  as  a  man ;  esteem 

**>wafds  him  would  have  been  regulated  by  principle,  and 

"le  offence  candidly  dealt  with.     If  Love  of  Approbation  be 

*^%  and    Conscientiousness    deficient,    the    former   will 

pompt  to  the  adoption  of  every  means  that  will  please, 

^thout  the  least  regard  to  justice  and  propriety.    If  an  ia» 

^'^^Mual  have  a  weak  point  in  liis  character,  Love  of  Appro* 

''^tiou  will  then  lead  to  flattering  it ;  if  he  have  extra^^ 


gant  expectattong,  it  will  join  in  all  his  anticipationg;  if  be 
be*  displeafied  with  particular  pcrsong,  it  will  affect  to  hate 
with  his  hate,  altogether  independent  of  justice.  In  short, 
the  individual  in  whom  this  faculty  is  deficient,  is  apt  ta 
act  and  also  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  others,  exactly  ac- 
cording to  hh  predominant  gentiments  for  the  time :  he  m 
friendly  when  under  the  impulse  of  Benevolence ;  severe 
when  Destructiveness  predominates;  admireg,  when  his 
pride,  vanity,  or  affection,  give  him  a  favourable  feeling 
towards  others ;  and  condemns  when  big  sentiments  take  an 
opposite  direction,  always  unregulated  by  principle.  He  is 
not  scrupulous,  and  rarely  condemns  his  own  conduct^  or 
acknowledges  himself  in  the  wrong.  Minds  so  constituted 
may  be  amiable,  and  may  display  many  excellent  qualities ; 
but  they  are  never  to  be  relied  on  where  justice  is  conccm- 
e<l;  as  judges,  their  decisions  are  unsound ;  as  friends,  they  are 
liable  to  exact  too  much  and  perform  too  little ;  as  sellersy 
they  arc  prone  to  misrepresent,  adulterate,  or  ovevcbiirge; 
as  buyers,  to  depreciate  quality  and  quantity,  or  evade 
payment. 

The  laws  of  honour,  as  apprehended  by  some  minds,  are 
founded  on  an  absence  of  Conscientiousness,  mth  great 
predominance  of  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation.  If 
a  gentleman  is  conscious  that  he  has  unjustly  given  another 
l^ffence,  it  is  conceived  by  many  that  he  will  degrade  himself 
by  making  an  apolog)  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fight,  but  not 
to  acknowledge  himself  in  fault.  This  is  the  feeling  pro- 
duced by  a  |>owcrful  Self-- Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation, 
with  great  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness.  Self-*Esteem  is 
mortified  by  an  admission  of  fallibility,  and  Love  of 
Approbation  gives  the  feeling  that  the  esteem  of  the 
World  will  be  lost  by  such  an  acknowledgment ;  and  if 
no  higher  sentiment  be  present,  in  a  suflicient  degree,  the 
wrotx^licd  victim  will  go  to  the  field  and  die  in  supfKirt  of 
conduct  that  is  truly  indefensible*  When  Gmscientiou»- 
ness  is  strong,  the  ptissessor  feels  it  no  degradation  to  ac- 
knowledge liimsclf  in  fault,  when  he  is  aware  that  be  is 
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wrong ;  in  fact  he  rises  in  hm  own  esteem  by  doing  »Of  and 
knowB  that  he  acquires  the  respect  of  the  world ;  wkiley  if 
faUy  conscious  of  being  in  the  right,  there  is  none  more 
inflexible  than  he* 

This  sentiment  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  truly 
philosophic  mind,  especially  in  moral  investigations.  It 
produces  the  desire  of  discovering  truth,  the  tact  of  recog- 
nising it  when  discovered,  and  that  perfect  reliance  on  its 
iovificible  supremacy,  which  give  at  once  dignity  and 
peace  to  the  mind*  A  person  in  whom  it  is  deficient,  views 
all  profmitions  as  mere  opinions  ;  esteems  them  exactly  as 
they  are  fashionable  or  the  reverse,  and  cares  nothing  about 
tke  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  Love  of  Approbation 
and  Secrctiveness,  joined  with  this  sentiment  deficient, 
kail  itt  jmradox  ;  and  if  Combativencss  be  added,  tliere 
will  be  a  tendency  to  general  scepticism,  and  the  denial 
er  disputation  of  the  best-establii^hed  truths  on  every  seri« 
ooa  BubjeisL 

No  aenliiiient  is  more  incompreliensible  to  those  in  whom 
the  organ  is  small,  than  Conscientiousness.  They  are  able 
le  understand  conduct,  proceeding  from  ambition,  self-in* 
leresi,  revenge,  or  any  other  motive ;  but  that  detcrmina- 
tion  of  soul,  which  suffci's  obloquy  and  reproach,  nay  death 
itself,  from  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  truth,  is  to 
them  utterly  unintelligible.  They  regard  it  as  a  species  of 
iasatiity,  and  look  on  the  individual  as  ''  essentially  mad, 
without  knowing  iU*'  Madame  De  Stael  narrates  of 
Bl'onaparti:,  that  he  never  was  so  completely  at  fault,  in 
hie  eeltm^ite  of  character,  as  when  he  met  with  opposition 
bom  a  person  actuated  by  the  pure  principle  of  integrity 
aieiie>  He  did  not  comprehend  the  motives  of  sucli  a  mau^ 
ind  could  not  imagine  how  he  miglit  be  managed.  The 
ttaxim,  that  **  every  man  hits  liis  price,*'  will  pass  as  pro- 
foundly discriminative  with  thof^e  in  whom  Acquisitiveness 
er  Love  of  Approbation  is  very  large,  and  Conscientious- 
Hfln  moderate ;  but  there  are  minds  whose  deviation  from 
the  |Niihs  of  rectitude  no  price  could  purchase,  and  no  ho- 
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nours   [uociire  ;  and   those    in    whom    Conscientionsuesi^" 
Finnncss,  and  Reflection,  arc  largo,  will  give  an  iiistinc-    , 
I  five  assent  to  the  trutli  of  this  proposition.  ^H 

I  liavc  observed  that  ludividiialH,  in  whom  Love  of  Aj^^ 
probation  was  large,  and  Conscientiousness  not  in  f)qual 
proportion,  were  incapable  of  conceiving  the  motive  wliich 
\  conld  lead  any  one  to  avow  a  belief  in  Phrcnolog}',  wliilo 
the  tide  of  ridicule  ran  uestemraed  against  it.     If  tlic  pub* 
lie  opinion  should  change,  Micli  persons  would  mo%e  fore- 
r  most  in  the  train  of  its  admirers  :     They  instinctively  fol- 
low the  doctrines  that  are  most  esteemed  from  day  to  day ; 
and  require  our  pity  and  forbearance,  as  their  conduct  pro* 
eeeds  from  a  gi*eat  moral  deficiency,  which  is  their  misfor- 
tune rather  than  their  fault.     The  fact  that  tliis  organ  is 
I  occasionally  deficient  in  individuals  in  whom  the  organs  of 
I  intellect  are  amply  developed,  and  the  animal  propensities 
[  strong,  accounts  for  the  unprincipled  baseness  and  moral 
f  depravity  exhibited  by  some  men  of  unquestionable  talents. 
I      It  is  here,  as  in  other  cases,  of  the  greatest  importanc^^ 
[  to  attend  to  the  distinct  functions  of  the  several  faculties  ^H^m 
f  tlie  mind.     No  mistalcc  is  more  generally  committed  than 
f  that  of  conceiving,  that,  by  exercising  the  faculty  of  Vcne- 
I  ration,  we  cultivate  those  of  Benevolence  and  Justice  j  but 
[  if  Veneration  be  large,  and  Conscientiousness  small,  a  man 
[  may  be  naturally  disposed  to  piety  and  not  to  justice ;  or  if 
[the  combination  be  reversed,  he  may  be  just  and  not  pious, 
fill  the  same  manner  as  lie  may  be  blind  and  not  deaf^  or 
[deaf  and  not  blind.     Deficiency  of  Veneration  does  not  ne* 
f  ccssarily  imply  profanity ;  so  that,  although  an  individual 
[will  scarcely  be  found  who  is  proiane  and  at  the  same  time 
nust,  yet  many  will  be  found  who  are  just  and  not  pious, 
fand  vice  versa, 

r    This  facidty,  when  powerful,  is  attended  witli  a  senti^^ 
Tnent  of  its  own  paramount  authority  over  every  other,  &ii^H 
it  gives  its  impulses  with  a  tone  which  appears  like  the 
voice  of  Heaven.  Thcscenein  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian/* 
hi  vdiich  Jeany  Deans  k  represented  giving  evidence  oi^i 
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Iier  Bisier'fi  trial  at  tlic  bar  of  the  Higti  Court  of  Justiciary, 
affords  a  Btriking  illuBtration  of  its  functions  and  authority,^ 
when  sujiportod  by  piety.  A  Btrong  eenBC  of  the  imperious 
dictates  of  CoDRcientiotiBness,  and  of  the  supreme  obliga- 
tion of  trutli,  leadn  her  to  sacrifice  every  interest  and  affec- 
tion which  could  make  the  mind  swerve  from  the  paths  of 
duty ;  and  we  perceive  her  holdhig  by  her  integinty,  at  the 
expense  of  every  other  feeling  dear  to  human  nature. 

Re|icntance,  remorse,  a  eens%  of  guilt,  and  demerit,  arc 
the  consequences  of  this  faculty,  when  the  actions  have 
been  in  opposition  to  its  dictates.  It  is  a  mistake,  liowerer, 
to  suppose,  that  great  criminals  are  punished  hy  the  accu- 
sations of  conscience  j  for  this  organ  is  generally  very  defi- 
cient in  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  crime,  and, 
in  consequence,  they  are  strangers  to  the  sentiment  of  re- 
morse. Uaggart  felt  regret  for  having  murdered  the  jailor 
of  Dumfries,  but  no  remorse  for  his  thefts.  His  large  Be- 
nevolence induced  the  uneasy  feeling  on  account  of  the 
first  crime,  and  his  small  Conscientiousnesa  was  the  cause 
of  his  indifference  to  the  second.  If  Conscientiousness  had 
Keen  strong,  he  could  not  have  endured  the  sense  of  the  ac- 
cumulated iniquities  with  which  bis  life  was  stained.  In 
Bellingham,  both  Benevolence  and  Conscientiousness  are 
small,  and  he  manifested  equal  insensibility  to  justice  and 
mercy,  and  testified  no  repentance  or  remorse* 

Dr  Gall  did  not  admit  a  faculty  and  organ  of  Conscien* 
tiousness.  He  formerly  considered  remorse  m  the  result  of 
the  opposition  of  particular  actions  to  the  predominant  dis- 
positions of  the  individual ;  and,  according  to  him,  there 
were  as  many  consciences  as  faculties ;  for  example,  if  a 
person,  in  whom  BenevoJenco  was  lai-ge,  injured  another, 
this  faculty  would  be  grieved ;  and  this  feeling  he  consi- 
dered to  be  regret  or  repentance.  If  a  usurer  or  a  liber- 
tine neglected  an  opportunity,  they  would  repent^  the  first 
for  not  having  gratified  Acquisitiveness,  tlie  latter  for  not 
iNiving  seduced  some  innocent  victim.     Dr  Gall  called  this 

iwral  ams^iencej  and  said,  that  we  could  not  trust  to  it ; 
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and  lience,  tliat  laws  and  posiiivo  institutions  became  ne»^l 
cessary.     Dr  Spurzheim  answered  ibis  argument  in  an 
able  manner,  and  eliewed  that  tbe  mere  feeling  of  regret  ia 
totally  different  from  tbat  of  remorse.  We  may  regret  that  wo^ 
lost  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  spent  half-a-erown;  but  this  feeling|^| 
bears  no  resemblance  to  the  npbraidings  of  eonBcience  fur 
having  robbed  a  neighbour  of  his  right,  committed  a  fraud, 
or  littered  a  malevolent  falsehood.     Dr  Gall  latterly  re- 
garded Benevolence  aa  the  moral  faculty  :  but  the  sentiment 
of  right  and  wrong  is  as  clearly  distinguishable  from  mere 
goodness  or  kindness,  as  Hope  is  from  Fear ;  and,  besides, 
positive  facts  prove  that  the  two  feelings  depend  on  different 
organs. 

This  organ  deficient,  and  Secretiveness  large,  and 
cially  when  tbe  latter  is  aided  by  Ideality  and  Wonder,  pro 
dnce  a  natural  tendency  to  lying,  which  some  individual 
who  have  possessed  the  advantages  of  education  and  go 
societj',  have  never  been  able  to  overcome. 

Some  criminals,  on  being  detected,  confess,  and  seem 
court  punishment,  as  the  only  means  of  assuaging  the  re- 
moi^se  with  which  their  own  minds  are  devoured.  The 
Phrenological  Society  has  a  cast  of  the  skull  of  one  person 
who  displayed  this  desire  to  atone  for  his  crime.  It  is  that 
of  John  Rotherham,  who  met  a  servant  girl  on  the  hi 
way  and  murdered  her,  out  of  the  pm'e  wanton  impulse 
Dcstructivcness ;  for  he  did  not  attempt  to  violate  her  : 
son ;  and  of  her  property,  he  took  only  her  umbi*ella  and 
shoes.  When  apprehended,  he  confessed  his  crime, — ^in* 
sisted  on  pleading  guilty, — and,  with  great  difficulty,  was 
induced  by  the  judge  to  retract  his  admission.  The  organ 
is  large  in  him.  He  appears  to  have  acted  under  an  exam^ 
©ive  influence  of  Destructiveness* 

James  Gordon,  on  the  contrary,  who  murdered  the  pedi^y 
Ihr  boy  in  Eskdale  Muir,  stoutly  denied  his  guilt,  and,  aft<^| 
hotiiviction,  abused  the  jury  and  judge  for  condemning  liim. 
Before  his  execution,  ho  admitted  that  his  sentence  wq^h 
Must     In  him,  the  organ  of  Couscieutiousiiees  is  derecl||ja^H 
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The  organ  is  very  large  in  Mrs  H.,  the  Rev.  Mr  M,,  and 
in  Dr  HETTEt  who  all  manifested  the  sentiment  powerfully. 
ConiBtderable  attention  is  requisite  to  discriminate  accurate- 
ly the  ffixe  of  this  org^n.  When  Firmness  is  large,  and  Con- 
•donttousness  small,  the  head  slopes  at  an  acute  angle  down* 
wards  from  FtrmnesS)  aa  in  Haggart  and  King  Robert 
Bruc£.  When  both  Firmness  and  Conscientiouenesg  are 
large,  the  UcimI  rises  considerably  from  Cautiousness  to 
FiriunesSf  by  a  full  and  rounded  swell,  as  in  the  Rev. 
Mr  M.  When  both  of  these  organs  are  small,  the  head 
riites  rery  little  above  Cautiousness,  but  rans  flat  across 
to  Cautiousness  on  the  other  side,  as  in  the  boy  Gibson,  and 
in  Mary  Street,  a  child  distinguished  like  him  for  lying 
nd  deceit.     The  figures  illustrate  these  combinations. 


MfsU. 


JoajT  GiBsoir. 


Davfd  Haogaut, 


tloumen  deficient* 


Firrnjic-j  tnj^t.  C'orifticn.- 


111  Mrs  tt,  Firmncs?  1»  is  small,  and  C<msdcntiouaties8  16  Inrge ;  In  D, 
UAOGAmT,  Finnnc^  15  is  large, and  ConscwnliouBness  16 deticient  i  and 
inJoun  Giosoir  bolh  of  these  organs  are  deficient,  which  U  indica* 
l€d  by  the  head  rising  very  Utile  above  18  Cautlousne««.  If  in  Mrs  H. 
FLTmness  had  been  us  brge  us  Conscientiousness^  or  in  Haog  aiit  Con* 
iclenii outness  had  been  as  krge  as  Firmness,  the  heads  would  have 
pStacRleA  a  i\ill  and  elevated  aegment  of  a  circle  passing  Irom  Cau. 
tioiancia  to  Cautiousneaa,  the  verj  opposite  of  the  flal  and  low  Une 
fai  the  head  of  Gibson.  It  it  of  great  importaooe  in  practice  to  attend 
lo  Ihe^ie  ditferent  forma. 

Tfce  difference  ofdembpmml  of  this  organ  iti  different  nn- 
MOI10  and  itidividuflky  mid  its  combinations  with  other  or- 
guis,  enable  us  to  account  for  the  differences  in  the  notions 
of  juiUco  0Dt«rtained  tit  different  limes,  and  by  different 
peopla.  Th«  Mmtiment  of  Truth  is  found  by  the  English 
Judges  to  be  80  low  in  the  AfricanSi  the  IlindooB^  and  in 
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the  iiborlginij  Americans,  that  the  natives  of  tliese  coun- 
tries are  not  received  as  witnesses  in  the  Colonial  CourtB^H 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  defect  in  the  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness is  a  reigning  feature  in  tlie  skulls  of  these 
nations  in  possession  of  the  Phreuolo^cal  Society*  The 
notions  of  justice  of  that  individuid  are  most  fit  to  be  a8sum<- 
ed  as  a  standard,  in  whom  this  organ  is  decidedly  hirge,  in 
combination  with  a  large  endowment  of  the  other  moral 
sentiments  and  reflection ;  just  as  we  hold  the  pei*son  pes* 
sessed  of  the  greatest  organ  of  Tune,  in  combination  with 
the  organs  of  the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection,  to  be  the 
best  judge  of  muyieal  comjKJsitions.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
laws,  or  jwsitive  commands,  ordering  and  forbidding  cer* 
tain  actions,  become  necessary  as  rules,  to  those  who  do  not 
|>ossess  a  sufficient  endowment  of  this  sentiment  from  na* 
tui'e  to  regulate  their  conduct.  Those  who  are  favourably 
gifted,  arc,  in  the  language  of  St  Paul,  **  a  law  unto  thei 
selves. 

It  has  been  objected^  that  persons  possessing  a  large  dc 
velopment  of  tliis  organ,  not  unfreqiiently  act  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  the  sentiment,  and  practise  selfishness,  or 
sacrifice  justice  to  ambition,  exactly  as  those  do  in  whom 
the  organ  is  small ;  and  it  is  asked,  What  becomes  of  the  or- 
gan in  such  instances  ?  The  plurality  of  organs  and  facul- 
ties explains  this  phenomenon.  Conscientiousness  is  not 
the  only  faculty  in  the  mind^  and,  althougli  it  is  paramount 
in  authority,  it  is  not  always  so  in  strength.  A  person  in 
whom  Benevolence  and  Destructiveness  arc  both  lai-ge, 
may,  under  special  circumstances,  which  strongly  excite 
Destructiveness,  manifest  that  faculty  in  rage,  revcngo,  or 
undue  severity,  in  <fireet  opposition  to  Benevolence.  In 
like  manner,  an  individual  in  whom  Acquisitiveness  and 
Self-Esteem  are  large,  may,  if  these  are  very  forcibly  ad- 
dressed^  obey  their  impulse  in  opposition  to  that  of  Con* 
scientiousness ;  but  the  benevolent  man,  when  the  tempta- 
tion is  past,  feels  the  opposition  between  his  conduct  imd' 
the  dictates  of  Bcnevoknce ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  indi- 
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vidtial  hmt  supposed^  on  cool  rclloctiou,  becomes  conRciotia 
'  Ike  oppfisiiion  betwixt  bis  unjust  preference  of  liimsdf, 
und  tbe  dictates  of  C^mscientiotisness ;  both  will  repent, 
aod  will  make  atonement,  and  desire  to  avoid  repetition  of 
mcU   errors.     If  Benevolence  and  ConscientiouRnesg  had  ■ 
been  small,  tbey  would  not  Iiave  felt  that  their  actions  were 
WTong^;  tbey  would  have  experienced  no  remorse;  and  their 
lower  faculties  would  have  operated  with  greatly  increased 
lidciiee.    I  have  observed  pnictically,  that  when  Conscieu* 
liKDese  is  large  in  any  individual,  he  will  yield  compliance 
litb  demands  made  on  him  wlienevcr  a  strong  case  in  jus- 
is  made  out  by  the  applicant^  but  when  the  organ  isj 
ot  large,  be  will  be  moved  only  by  favour  or  parliality.j 
m   of  the    utmost  imporUince  to  the    respectability  ofl 
Sovernment,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  puhlio] 
imctionaries  should  ]>ossess  the   former  character.      Thej 
srtty  of  it  in  persons  in  authority  will  ho  more  and  | 
Ittoro  felt  as  society  advances  io  knoivledgc,  discrimination!  j 
find  monJity. 

Another  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  doctrine,  that 
Qseientiousnesg  is  merely  a  Bentimcnt,  and  does  not  fornix 
dfic  ideas  of  what  is  just.     This  will  be  best  removed  by  I 
example :  A  judge  heai^  one  side  of  a  cause,  and  Cou- 
ncientiousness,   acting   on   the  statement  presented  to  it, 
brough  the  medium  of  the  intellect,  produces  the  feeling  j 
Hi  this  first  party  is  in  the  right.     The  other  litigant  in 
cxt  heard,  new  facts  appear,  and  Conscientiousness  may 
now  produce  the  feeling  that  justice  lies  on  his  side-    If  this 
faculty  itself  had  formed  i^pecific  ideas  of  what  is  just,  it 
Would  have  been   an   intellectual   power,  and    reasoningj 
would  have  been  in  proiwrtion  to  it^  which  is  not  the  case; 
but,  as  it  IS  only  a  sentiment,  its  real  function  is  to  prn*1 
dace  an  emotion  of  justice  or  injustice,  on  the  particuhi^ 
or  assemblage  of  facts  presented  to  it  by  the  intellect. 
All  illustration  of  this  doctrine  is  found  in  the  "  Ilormii" 
by  Pabnell.     Tlie  angel   throws  the   servant   over   the 
bridge;  and  this  is  felt  to  be  unjust,  while  nothing  more 
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19  known  Ihan  the  result;  but  wlien  the  intellect  is  after- 
wards informed,  that  be  intended  next  night  to  murder  hi« 
master,  Conscientiousness  feels  timl  his  destruction  by  the  an- 
gel was  just  This  is  not  Conscientiousness  giving  opposite 
decisions  on  the  same  case ;  but  the  intellect  presenting 
different  c^ases,  or  different  views  of  tlie  same  ease,  and 
Conscientiousness  producing  its  peculuir  emotion,  iur^ard 
to  each  according  as  it  is  laid  before  it. 

This  organ  is  occasionally  found  diseased,  and  then  the 
most  aiii^ul  sentiments  of  guilt,  generally  imaginary,  bar 
row  up  the  mind,  I  have  seen  two  individuals  labourii 
under  this  disease.  One  of  tliem  believed  himself  to  be 
debt  to  an  enormous  amount,  whieli  he  had  no  means 
paying.  The  other  imagined  himself  to  be  guilty  of  mur 
der,  and  every  variety  of  wickedness  contained  in  tlio  re- 
cords of  iniquity ;  when,  in  fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  both 
while  in  health,  had  been  marked  by  the  greatest  honour 
and  scrupulosity.  When  this  organ,  and  that  of  Cautious- 
ness,  are  dii^eased  at  the  same  time^  the  individual  imagiii< 
himself  to  be  the  most  worthless  of  sinners,  and  is  visited 
with  fearful  apprehensions  of  punishment.  Such  patients 
sometimes  present  a  picture  of  despair  which  is  truly  appal- 
ling. Slight  degrees  of  disease  of  these  organs,  not  amount- 
ing to  insanity,  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  couutrj^,  and  pro- 
duce an  inwaid  trouble  of  the  mind,  which  throws  a  gloom 
over  life,  aud  leads  such  persons  to  see  only  the  terrors  ofj 
religion* 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  stated  that  gratitude 
probably  arises  from  tliLs  faculty ;  but  Sir  G.  S*  Macken- 
zie, in  his  *'  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,'*  has  sliewed  thai 
**  gratitude'*  is  much  heightened  by  Benevolence,**a  view 
in  which  I  now  fully  acquiesce. 

It  is  premature  to  speak  of  the  combinations  of  the  facaU 
ties,  before  we  have  finished  the  detail  of  the  simple  func- 
tions ;  but  this  is  the  most  proper  occasion,  iji  other  respects, 
to  observe,  that  Phrenology  enables  us  to  account  for  tlie 
origin  of  the  various  theories  of  morals  before  enumerated. 
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HoBBES,  for  instance,  denied  eveiy  natural  sentiment  of 
joslloe,  and  erected  tlie  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate  into  the 
•tondard  of  morality.  This  doctrine  would  appear  natural 
and  sound  to  a  person  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very 
feeble ;  who  never  experienced  in  his  own  mind  a  single 
of  justice,  but  who  was  alive  to  fear,  to  the  desire  of 


properly,  and  other  affections  which  would  render  security 
and  rc^Iar  government   desirable*     It  is  probable  that 


Maxdeville  makes  selfishness  the  basis  of  allouraction% 
but  admits  a  strong  appetite  for  praise;  the  desire  for 
which,  he  says,  leads  men  to  abate  other  enjojnnents,  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  it.  If  we  conceive  Makoeville  to  have 
possessed  a  deficient  Conscientiousness,  and  a  large  Love  of 
Approbation,  this  doctrine  would  be  the  natural  language 
of  hts  roind. 

Mr  Home  erects  utility,  to  ourselves  or  others,  into  the 
llHiAird  of  virtue;  and  this  wouhl  be  the  natural  feeling  of  a 
Bind  in  which  Benevolence  and  Reflection  were  strong,  and 
Conscientiouisness  weak. 

PjiLEY  makes  \4rtue  consist  in  obeying  the  will  of  God, 
I  our  rule^  and  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  eternal  happiness 
as  the  motive.  This  is  the  natural  language  of  a  mind  in 
which  the  selfish  or  lower  propensities  are  considerable,  and 
in  wbich  Veneration  is  strong,  and  Conscientiousness  not 
rsnarkable  for  vigour. 

CcnwoRTH,  HuTCHEsoN,  Reid,  Stewaut  and  Brown  ♦> 

the  other  hand,  contend  most  eagerly  and  eloquently  for 

•  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  humble  tribute  to  the  talents 
'  tlie  bte  Dt  Thomas  Browk.  The  acuteness,  depth*  and  ctimprehen- 
r  of  iJiteUect  displayed  in  his  works  on  the  Mind,  place  hini  in  the 
■  rank  of  philosophical  authors  ;  and  these  great  qualities  are  equal- 
kd  by  the  purity  and  vividness  of  his  moml  perceptions.  His  powers  of 
intlyfliB  are  unrivalled,  and  his  eloquence  is  frequently  splendid.  His 
y  *•  Lc^iires**  will  remain  &  monument  of  what  the  human  mind  was  capa* 
i  of  aecompUthiitg,  in  investigating  its  own  constitution,  by  an  imper- 
t  mcihod.  In  proportion  as  Phrenology  ahall  become  known,  the  ad. 
I  of  his  genius  will  increase ;  for  it  is  the  highe??t  praise  to  say. 
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the  existeuce  of  an  original  sentiment  or  emotion  of  juBticc 
ill  tliertnlnd,  altogellier  indejiendontof  other  considerations; 
and  tikis  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  thin  fatui- 
ty is  powerful,  A  much  respected  individual,  in  whom 
this  organ  is  predominantly  large,  mentioned  to  mc^,  that 
no  circumstance  in  philosophy  oecasioDcd  to  hiiu  grcsiter 
surprise,  than  tlie  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  facul- 
ty ;  and  that  the  attempts  to  prove  it  appeared  to  him  like 
endeavours  to  prop  up,  by  detnonstration,  a  self-evident 
axiom  in  mathematical  science. 

Tho  organ  is  regarded  as  estahlished. 


17-— HOPE. 


This  organ  Is  situated  on  each  side  of  that  of  Veneration, 
and  extends  under  part  of  the  fronUil  and  part  of  the  parie- 
tal lioncs.  It  cannot  he  brought  intoontline  in  a  drawing, 
and  on  this  account  no  figure  is  given. 

Dr  Gall  considered  Hope  as  belonging  to  every  faculty ; 
but  Dr  Splrzheim  very  properly  observes^  that  although 
every  faculty  lieing  active  produces  desire^  as  Acquisitive' 
ness  the  desire  fur  property,  and  Love  of  Approbation  tho 
desire  for  praise;  yet  this  is  very  different  from  Hope, 
wbielx  is  a  simple  emotion,  mi  generis^  susceptible  of  being 
directed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  not  desiring  any 

thnt,  in  regurd  to  many  points  of  great  dlfficylty  and  importance  in  the 
Philosophy  of  MintI,  he  has  arrived,  by  his  own  reflections,  at  conchisionB 
harmonizing  with  those  obtained  by  phrenological  observation*  Of  this* 
his  doctrine  on  the  moral  emotion  discussed  in  the  text,  is  a  striking  in- 
stancob  Sonictiuies,  indeetl,  his  arj^umentg  are  subtle,  hid  distiuctions  too 
refined  ;  and  bia  style  U  circuitous  ;  but  the  phrenologist  will  pass  lightly 
over  these  imjicrfectiona,  for  they  occur  only  occasionally,  and  arise  from 
mere  excess  of  the  faculties  of  SecretiveneiS,  Comparison,  Causalityi  and 
Wit ;  on  a  great  endowment  of  which,  along  with  Couccntrativeness,  bif 
penetration  and  comprehensivenesa  depended*  In  fact,  he  possessed  the 
oi]gnn3  of  these  powers  largely  developed,  and  they  afford  a  iey  to  liis 
genius. 
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3S  of  tilings  as  it«  i>ec«Imr  olijects.  Nay,  Jesire  i» 
sornetimcA  strong^,  when  Hope  is  leeblc  or  cxtitict ;  a  crimi- 
nal on  the  scaffulil  may  ardently  desire  to  live,  when  he  lias 
no  hope  of  escaping  death.  Dr  Spurzhekai  wtis  eon\^nccd, 
by  analysis,  that  Hope  m  a  distinct  primitive  sentiment; 
and  was  led  to  expect  that  an  organ  for  it  would  exist. 
Numerous  observations  have  since  determined  tho  situation 
of  the  organ,  on  the  sides  of  Veneration ;  and  it  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  phrenologists  in  general  as  established*  Dr 
GalLi  however,  continued  till  his  death  to  mark  the  func- 
tions of  this  part  of  the  brain  as  unascertained. 

The  faculty  produces  tlie  sentiment  of  Hope  in  general, 
or  tlic  tendency  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  what  the 
other  faculties  desire,  bnt  without  giving  tho  conviction  of 
it,  which   depends   on  Reflection.      Tlius  a  person  witli 
much  Hope  and  much  Acquisitiveness,  will  hope  to  become 
rich ;  another,  with  much  Hope  and  great  Love  of  Appro- 
bation) will  hope  to  rise  to  eminence ;  and  a  third,  with 
much  Ho|je  and  groat  Vencrationi  will  hope  to  be  saved, 
and  to  enjoy  eternal  felicity  in  heaven.      It  inspires  with 
gay^  fascinating  and  delightful  emotions;  painting  futurity 
Wr  and   smiling   as   the  regions   of  primitive  bliss*     It 
vpreads    fireshness   and   joyousncss  over   every   prospect, 
wlrile  Cantiousness  hanp  clouds  and  mists  over  distant 
objects  seen  by  the  mind's  eye.     Hence  he  who  lias  Hope 
toore  powerful  than  Cautiousness,  lives  in  the  enjoyment 
of brilUant  anticipations,  which  arc  never  realized;  while 
be  who  has  Cautiousness  more  ^lowerful  tlian  Ho[)e,  habi* 
^oaffly  labomrs  under    the   painful   apprehension    of  evils 
^fcich  rarely  exist,  except  in    his  own   internal   feclingg. 
Tlic  former  also  enjoys  the  present,  without  being  annoyed 
"yfiew^  about  the  future,  for  Hope  supplies  his  futurity 
^Ih  every  object  which  his  fancy  desires,  quite  undisturb- 
^  by  the  dii^tance  of  attainment ;  the  latter,  on  tlie  other 
*'*H  cnnnot  enjoy  the  pleasures  ^vithin  his  reach,  through 
•^  that,  at  some  future  time,  they  may  be  lost.     The  life 
•^'Kuchan  individual  is  spent  in  painful  apprehensiou  of 
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evil«,  to  which  he  is  in  fact  very  little  c3cposcd ;  for  the 
dread  of  their  happeniug  excites  him  to  ward  them  off  by 

I   %o  many  precautions  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  they  caii 

'   overtake  him. 

VHien  too  energetic  and  predominant,  this  faculty  dispo- 
ses to  credulity,  and,  in  mercantile  men,  leads  to  rash  and 
inconsiderate  speculations*  Persons  so  endowed  never 
their  own  situation  in  its  true  light,  hut  are  prompted 
extrava^nt   Hope   to   magnify  tenfold   every  advantage, 

1  while  they  are    blind    to  every  obstacle   and   abatement. 

■  They   promise   largely,   but   rarely   perform,      Intentio 
guile,  however,  is  frequently  not  their  object ;  they  are 
ceived  themselves  by  their  constitutional  tendency  to 

I  lieve  every  thing  possible  that  is  future,  and  promise  in  the 
I  Gpirit  of  this  credulity.     Those  who  perceive  the  disposi^j 
I  lion  in  them,  ought  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  on  tl^f 
I  possibility  of  performance,  and  make  the  necessary  abate- 
I  ment  in  their  expectations.     Experience  accomplishes  litt|^^ 
I  in  correcting  those  who  possess  too  large  an  organ  of  Hop^^^ 
I  the  tendency  to  expect  unmoderately  being  constitutional, 
I  they  liave  it  not  in  their  power  to  see  both  sides  of  the  pri^s* 

■  pect,  and,  beholding  only  that  which  is  fair,  they  are  ne- 
cessarily led  to  conclude  that  all  is  well.     When  the  orgaxi 
is  very  deficient,  and  that  of  Cautiousness  large,  a  gloomy 
despondency  is  apt  to  invade  the  mind ;  and  if  Destructiv 
ness  he  large,  the  individual  may  resort  to  suicide  to 
from  woe. 

L     The  faculty,  if  not  combined  with  much  Acquisitiven^ 
^or   Love  of  Approbation,  disfioses  to  indolence,  from  t 
very  promise  which  it  holds  out  of  the  future  providing 
itself     If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  combined  with  these  o] 
gtms  in  a  fidl  degree,  it  acts  as  a  spur  to  the  mind,  by  uni» 
formly  representing  the  object  desired  as  attainable.     An 
individual  with  much  Acquisitiveness,  great  Cautioosness, 
and  liftk  Hope,,  will  save  to  become  rich  ;  another  with  tb^ 
game  Acquisitiveness,  little  Cautiousness,  and  muck  Hop^d 
will  si)€culate  to  procure  wealth.     I  have  ibund  Hope  iuid 
Acquisitiveness  large  in  persons  addicted  to  gaming.         J 
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ope  has  a  great  effc'ct  in  assuaging'  tlie  fear  of  death.  I 
hare  seen  persons  in  whom  it  wa.^  very  large  die  by  inches, 
and  linger  for  tnoiiths  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  without 
aiisplcion  of  the  fate  impending  over  them.  They  hoped  to 
be  well,  till  death  extinguished  tlic  last  ember  of  the  feel- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  when  Hope,  and  CombaiiveneBs, 
whieli  gtvet  coiir»ge,  are  gmall,  and  Cautiousness  and  Con- 
Keientionsness  large,  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  Gospel 
are  not  alwajis  stilBcient  to  enable  the  individual  to  look 
uritli  composure  or  confidence  on  the  prospect  of  a  judg- 

Iinent  to  come.  Several  persons  in  whom  this  combination 
ixenrHf  have  tohl  me  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  habitnal 
uneasiness  in  looking  forward  to  the  Iiotu*  of  deatb ;  wliile 
others,  with  a  large  Hope  and  small  Cautiousness,  have  said 
ij^i  such  a  ground  of  alarm  never  once  entered  their  inia- 
^atioiis*  Oar  hopes  or  fears  on  a  point  of  such  import- 
ance aa  onr  condition  in  a  future  state,  ought  to  be  found- 
Ied  on  grounds  more  stable  than  mere  constitutional  feel- 
ing; but  I  mention  these  cases  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fiiet,  that  this  cause  sonietimets?  tinges  the  whole  conclusions 
of  the  judgment;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  source  of 
Muftion  being  known,  its  effects  may  more  easily  be  re- 

titisted. 
In  religion,  this  faculty  favours  the  exercise  of  faith ;  and 
bjr  producing  the  natural  tendency  to  look  forward  to  fu- 
turity with  expectation,  disposes  to  belief  in  a  life  to  come. 
The  metaphysicians  admit  this  faculty,  so  that  Phrenolo- 
gy only  reveals  its  organ,  and  the  effects  of  its  endowment, 
H    in  dtffbrent  degrees*     I  have  already  stated  an  argument 
H    in  fiirour  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  ff)unded  on  the  existence 
H    of  a  faiculty  of  Veneration  conferring  the  tendency  to  wor* 
ihiiv  of  which   God  is  the  proper  and  ultimate  object. 
May  »M>t  the  probability  of  a  future  state  he  stip|)orte(l  by 
«  rimilar  deduction  from  the  |>ossession  of  a  faculty  of 
Hope  ?     It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  the  faculty  from 
ich  originates  the  notion  of  futurity,  and  wliich  carries 
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the  mind  Ibrwaid  in  endless  pi*ogrcRsioii  into  j>erHKls  of 
everkstiiig  time.  May  it  not  l3«  inferred,  that  this  instinc- 
tive tendency  to  leave  the  present  Bcenci  and  all  its  enjoy- 
ment%  to  Rpring  forward  into  the  regions  of  a  fiu*  distant 
futurity,  and  to  cxjmtiate,  even  in  iniagimition,  in  the  Beldn 
ef  an  eternity  to  eome,  denotc^s  tlmt  man  is  formed  for  a 
more  gloriouR  destiny  than  to  perisli  for  ever  in  the  grave  ? 
Addison  beautifully  enforces  tlils  argument  in  the  Sjjeeta- 
tor,  and  in  the  solilotiuy  of  Cato  ;  and  Phrenology  gives 
Weight  to  his  reasoning,  by  shewing  that  this  ardent  Hope, 
*'  tills  longing  after  immortality,"  is  not  a  factitious  senti- 
inent,  or  a  mere  exuberance  of  an  idle  and  wandering  ima- 
gitiation,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  primitive  faculty  of 
r  the  mind,  which  owes  at  once  its  existence  and  its  functions 
fio  the  Creator. 

Pope  beautifully  describes  the  influence  of  the  sentiment 
lef  Veneration,  in  prompting  us  to  worship,  blindly  indeed^ 
[when  undirected  by  information  superior  to  its  own.  He 
falls  also  into  the  idea  now  started  in  regard  to  Hope,  and 
represents  it  as  the  source  of  tliat  expectation  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  seems  to  be  the  joy  and  delight  of 
human  nature,  in  whatever  stage  of  improvement  it  has 
been  found. 

"  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clcuds,  or  hears  lilm  lu  the  wind ; 
His  Goui  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray- 
Far  as  the  sokr  walk,  or  miliy  way ; 
Yet  ubnple  nature  to  his  Aopc  has  given. 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  hutnWer  heaven  ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced  t 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  Lmd  Itehold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold." 

The  organ  is  established* 
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This  organ  is  situated  immediately  above  Ideality, 

Dr  Gall  observed,  that  some  individuals  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  viBited  by  apparitions  of  persons  dead  or  ab- 

it ;  and  he  «a8k%  How  does  it  happen^  that  men  of  coubi- 
ible  intellect  often  believe  in  the  reality  of  gboets  and 
ynAmsf?  Are  they  foolfe,  or  impostors?  or,  Is  there  a  par- 
ticular oi^nization,  which  imposes,  in  this  form,  on  the 
human  anderstanding  ?  and,  How  are  eucli  illusions  to  be 
expl^ned  ?  He  then  entera  into  a  historical  sketch  of  Iho 
most  rem^^kable  instances  of  visions*  Socrates  spoke 
frequently  and  willingly  to  Ins  iKsciples  of  a  demon  or  spi- 
rit, which  served  him  as  a  guide*  Dr  Gall  remarks,  that 
be  16  quite  aware  of  the  common  explanation,  that  Socra- 
tes referred  only  to  the  force  and  justness  of  his  own  un- 
dcrstaDding ;  but  adds,  that  if  he  had  not  himself  believed 
m  a  genios  communicating  with  him,  the  opinion  that  he 
liad  one  would  have  been  lost  in  the  twenty-three  years, 
daring  which  Aristophanes  had  made  it  a  subject  of  li- 
diciile,  and  his  accusers  would  not  Imve  revived  it  as  a 
charge  agaunst  him,  Joan  of  Arc  also  related  an  appear- 
ance of  St  Michael  to  her,  who  told  her  that  God  had 
pity  on  France,  and  that  she  was  commissioned  to  raise  the 
riege  of  Orleans,  and  to  instal  Charles  VIL  as  King,  at 
RImuiis*  Tasso  asserted  himself  to  have  been  cured  by 
the  aid  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St  Scholastic,  who  ap- 
peared to  him  during  a  violent  attack  of  fever.  In  the  his- 
tflrieal  iiot4*8  which  accompany  the  Life  of  Tasso,  the  fol- 
Itmtng  anecdote  appears,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of 
Man  so,  Marquis  of  Villa,  published  after  the  death  of 
Tasso,  his  friend. 

**  Tasso,  id  his  delirium,  believed  that  he  conversed 
with  familiar  spirits.     One  day,  when  the  Maiquis  endea. 
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v€ured  to  drive  these  ideas  from  liis  mind,  Taisso  said  to 
liim,  *  Since  I  cannot  convince  you  by  reason,  I  shall  do 
so  by  experience ;   I  shall  cause  the  spirit,  in  which  you 
refuse  to  believe,  to  appear  to  your  own  eyes/     I  accepted 
the  oifer,"  says  the  Marquis,  "  and  next  day,  when  we  sat 
I  by  t!ie  fire  conversing,  he  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  win- 
Idow;  and  looking  with  stedfast  attention,  appeared  so  com- 
Ijpletely  absorbed,  that  when  I  Ccdled  to  hini,  he  did  not  an- 
swer.    '  See  !'  said  be,  at  length,  *  See  !  my  familiar  spirit 
Lcomes  to  converse  witli  me.*     1  looked  with  the  greatest      i 
iearoestuess,   but  could  sec  nothing  enter  tlic  apartment-      I 
r^Iu  the  mean  time,  Tasso  began  to  converse  with  this  mys* 
l^rious  Being,     I   saw  and  heard  liimself  alone.     Some* 
Ijimes  he  questioned,  and  sometimes  answered ;  and  from 
Ijbis  answers,  I  gathered  the  sense  of  what  he  had  heard* 
I  .The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  so  elevated,  and  the  ex- 
I jiressions  so  sublime,  that  I  felt  myself  in  a  kind  of  cc«ta^H 
*  sy.    I  did  not  venture  to  interrupt  him,  nor  to  trouble  hinr 
[f^ith  questions,  and  a  consiileruble  time  elapsed  before  the 
^nni  disappeared,     I  was  informed  of  its  dejMirture  by 
I  Tasso,  who,  turning  to^vards  me,  said,  '  In  futm*e  you  uHll 
I  cease  to  doubt'     *  Rather,*  said  1,  '  I  shall  be  more  scepti- 
Ijeal,   for  although  I  have  Jieard  astonishing  words,  I  have 
I  Been  nothing/     Smiling,   ho  replied,    '  You  have  j>erhaps 
l^eard  or  seen  more  ihan — '  He  stfq>t  shtvrt;  and,  fearing  to 
l^mportuue  liini  by  my  questions,   I  dropt  the  conversa- 
t  lion  *."     Dr  Gali.  quotes  this  dialogue  from  "  La  Vie  dii 
I  J'asso,  publiee  a  Loncb*es  en  1810:"  and  I  have  translated 
jTrom  Dr  Gall's  citation  f* 

SwEDKNBORG  believed  himself  mii'aeulously  called  to  re* 

Ijk'eal  to  the  world  the  most  hidden  mysteries«     *'  In  1743^" 

["^ys  he,  "  it  pleasetl  the  Lord  to  manifest  himself  to  me, 

Hnd  appc^^ar  personally  before  nie,  to  give  me  a  knowledg€ 

L|    •  Sur  les  Fonctlons  <lu  Cerveau,  tome  v.  p,  34L 

f  For  iliL^  onginal,  see  Ilev*   Mr  Black'8  Life   of  Tassh    vnl  ii, 
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of  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  place  me  in  commtmication 
with  angels  and  spirits,  and  this  power  has  been  conti- 
nues! with  me  till  the  present  day/'  "  Swedenborg," 
iay^  liis  biographers,  "  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  sin- 
cerity, but  one  of  the  most  extravagant  enthusiasts  that 
ever  existed  *." 

Dr  Gai^l  remarked^  in  the  first  fanatic  who  fell  under 
bis  obserration,  a  large  development  of  the  part  of  the 
hnun  lying  between  the  organs;  of  Ideality  and  Imitation, 
and  subset] uently  met  with  many  similar  instances,  Dr 
Jvsa  Stilling,  says  he,  whom  he  often  saw  with  the  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  was  a  tailor  in  his  youth,  then  a 
tutor,  afterwards  doctor  in  medicine,  moralist,  lUvine, 
journalist,  iUuminatus,  and  visionary;  and  in  him  this  part 
«f  the  brain  was  largely  developed.  He  believed  firmly  in 
^paritions,  and  wrote  a  book  in  exixisition  of  this  doc* 
trine.  In  the  Maismi  de  Detention  at  Berne,  Dr  Gall  saw 
tt  fanatic,  who  believed  that  Jesus  Chkist,  surrounded  by 
a  brilliant  light,  as  if  a  niillifm  of  suns  had  combined  their 
xplendours,  had  appeared  to  him  to  reveal  the  true  religion* 
A  gentleman,  who  moves  in  the  best  society  in  Paris,  asked 
I>r  Gall  to  examine  his  head.  The  Doctor's  first  remark 
HTHH,  "  You  sometimes  see  lesions,  and  believe  in  appari- 
tions.** The  gentleman  started  from  his  chsur  in  astoiiish- 
ttient,  and  said,  that  ho  A^// frequent  visions;  but  never, 
up  to  this  moment,  had  he  spoken  on  the  subject  to  any 
human  being,  through  fear  of  being  set  down  for  being  ab- 
surdly credulous*  On  another  occasion,  Dr  Gall,  when 
he  i>lj«erved  the  development  of  the  head  of  Dr  W.,  said, 
ihat  he  ouglit  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  the  marvellous 
imd  supernatural.  "  For  once,"  replied  he,  "  you  are 
completely  mistaken,  for  I  have  laid  down  the  rule  to  bc- 

Bvc  in  nothing  which  cannot  be  mathematically  demon- 

rate<L^*  Alter  talking  with  him  on  various  scientific  sub- 
jects, Dr  Gall  turned  the  conversation  towards  animal 

nwgtirtism,  which  api*cared  u  fit  topic  to  put  the  mathc- 


•  I*ib.  til.  p.  34?. 
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maticul  rigour  t»f  his  proofs  to  llic  test.     He  instantly  be- 
came greatly  animated,  assured  Dr  Gall  ngaiii  very  so- 
llemnly,  tliat  lie  admitted  nothing  as  true  that  was  not  ma- 
jtliematically  demonstrated ;   but  added,  he  was  convinced 
!iat  a  spiritual  being  acted  in  magnetism ;  that  it  operated 
|at  great  distances ;  that  no  distance  indeed  presented  an 
I  obstacle  to  its  action,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  could 
I  sympathize  with  persons  in  any  part  of  the  world.     '*  It  is 
^thc  same  cause,"  continued  he,  "  which  produces  appari- 
tions.    Apparitions  and  risions  are  rare,  no  doubt^  but 
they  undoubtedly  exist,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  regulate  their  production/'    "  On  this  occasion,"  says 
Dr  Gall,  **  I  thought  within  myself,  that  my  iuference 
from   his  development  was  not  so  very  en*onooiis  as  the 
worthy  Doctor  wished  me  to  believe," 

A  man  named  Halle  ran,  of  Vienna,  imagined  himself 
continually  accompanied  by  a  familiar  spirit ;  he  aaw  the 
I  Bpirit,  and  conversed  with  it.     When  he  reached  his  six- 
itieth  year,  his  genius  appeared  as  if  he  wished  to  leave 
^  him,  and  only  on  certain  days  in  the  month  was  he  fa- 
voured with  his  presence.     At  Gersbach,  nciir  Durlack,  in 
\  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Dr  Gall  knew  a  curate  who 
'was  confined  because  he  conceived  himself  to  have  a  fami- 
liar spirit.   At  Mauheim  there  was  a  man  who  saw  himself 
-^continually  attended  by  several  epirits:  Sometimes  they 
maixhcd  at  liis  side,  in  visible  forms  ;  at  other  times  they 
!  attended  him  under  ground*     In  these  persons  Dr  Gall 
^  found  the  part  of  the  bi*ain  in  question  largely  developed.   He 
'  states  as  questions  for  consideration,  **  Does  this  convolu- 
tion form  part  of  the  organ  of  Imitation  ?  and,  Does  its  ex- 
treme development  exalt  the  talent  for  mimicry,  to  such  a 
dcgi-ee  as  to  personify  simple  ideas,  and  to  give  them,  thus 
metamorphosed,  a  locality,  out  of  the  individual?  or,  Does 
jt  cout^titute  parts  both  of  Ideality  and  Imitation  ?  or,  final- 
ly, Docs  it  constitute  a  separate  organ  ?    These  points  can 
>>c  determined  only  by  farther  researches  *." 
•  Sur  ks  IqucUqus  du  CciTcaU;  tome  v.  p.  345. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  tluit  *'  no  man  ever  suc- 
eeeded  in  imposing  iiimsclf  oa  tlio  public  as  a  supcrimtural 
]tersonage,  who  was  not  to  a  certam  degree  the  dupe  of  his 
awn  im(>oBtiire  */' 

Dr  Gall  mentioDR,  that  the  organ  appears  large  in  the 
bittii  of  Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc,  Chomwell,  Sweden- 
bo  rg,  and  otlier  individuals  by  whom  the  tendency  before 
de^ribed  hajs  been  manifested. 

In  the  portrait  of  Tasso,  it  and  Ideality  both  apjiear 
largely  developed. 


Dr  SpURZHEiM,  in  his  recent  work  **  Phi'enology  f," 
ol»(ierveB,  ^'  There  is  still  a  sentiment  wliich  axerts  a  very 
^reat  influence  over  religious  conceptions,  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  contributes  more  than  Veneration  to  religions 
faith*  Some  find  all  thijigs  natural,  and  regulated  by  the 
laws  of  creation ;  many  otlicrs  are  amused  with  fictions, 
tales  of  wonders,  and  miraculous  occurrences.  They  find 
in  every  passing  event  e^ctraordinary  and  wonderful  cir- 
cunustaneea,  and  are  constantly  searching  after  whatever 
can  excite  admiration  and  astonishment.  This  sentiment 
itf  to  be  observed  among  manlcintl  at  large,  both  among  sa* 
mges  and  civilized  nations.  In  every  age,  and  under 
every  sky,  man  has  been  guided  and  led  by  his  credulity 
and  superstition.  The  founders  of  all  nations  have  had  a 
fabulous  origin  ascribed  to  them,  and  in  all  countries  mi* 
rueulous  traditions  and  marvellous  stories  occur  in  aroplu 


•  Life  of  Napoleon  BroNArABTE,  voL  iw  p.  Sft. 
t  P-  206. 
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abundance.  There  are  many  disposed  to  helieve  in  dreams, 
sorceryj  magic,  astrology,  in  the  mystic  influence  of  spirits 
and  angelS)  in  the  power  of  the  devil,  in  second  sight,  and 
in  miracles  and  incomprehensiltle  representations  of  al^^ 
sorts.  Some,  ako,  are  disposed  to  liave  visions,  and  to  sa^^^ 
ghosts,  demons,  and  phantoms.  This  sentiment  gains  cre- 
dence to  the  true  and  also  to  the  false  prophet,  aids  super- 
stition, but  is  also  essential  to  faitli  and  refined  religion. 
It  is  more  or  les«  active,  not  only  in  different  individuals, 
but  also  in  whole  nations.  Its  functions  are  often  disorder- 
ed, constituting  one  species  of  insanity, 

**  The  legislators  of  antiquity,  aware  of  the  great  influ- 
ence of  this  faculty,  made  frequent  use  of  it  to  enforce  and 
to  confirm  their  laws.  They  spoke  in  the  name  of  God,  of 
angels,  or  of  supernatural  powers.  In  our  own  days,  llie 
religious  sects  of  SwedenlK>rgians,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and 
many  others,  particularly  demonstrate  its  influence  and 
presence.  In  dramatic  representations,  the  introduction  of 
ghosts,  angels,  transforniHtions,  and  Kupernatural  event 
proclaims  its  activity  both  in  the  author,  and  in  the  publi 
by  whom  sucli  exhibitions  are  relished  and  sought  after. 

*^  The  existence  of  tliis  feeling  is  certain.     Its  organ 
situated  anterior  to  Hope,  and  a  gi'eat  development  of  t 
convolutions  on  which  it  de])end&,  enlarges,  and  ele 
the  superior  and  biteral  parts  of  the  frontal  hone.     It  is 
markahly  prominent  in  the  headi^  of  Socrates,  of  To 
QUATo  Tasso,  Dr  Price,  Young  Stilling,  Wesley, 
My  observations  on  it  are  extremely  numerous,  and  I  ci 
sider  it  as  established  ** 

My  own  observations  on  this  organ  are  the  follovving.-" 
l  have  met  with  persons  excessively  fond  of  news,  which, 
if  extravagant,  were  the  more  ftcceptable ;  prone  to  the 
pression  of  surprise  and  jtstonishment  in  ordinary  discou 
deeply   affected    by  tales   of  wonder ;   delighting    in 
Arabian  Nights'  EutertaiiinicntK,  and  the  mysterious  inci 
dents   abouudiiig  in  t!ie  WaverU^y  Novels;   and  in  them  I 
have  uniformly   found    the   jutrt   of  the  brain  in  qnosli 
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Iv|[«]y  developed.  When  the  organ  predominHteg  in  an 
iniiivtdual,  there  is  a  peculiar  lc>ok  of  Wonder,  and  an  un- 
coDsciouft  turning  up  of  the  exterior  angles  of  the  eye- 
IjliiheSf  expressive  of  surprine.  In  other  persons,  I  have 
faund  the  pai't  of  the  brain  in  question  smaU^  and  in  them 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  staid  soberness  of  feeling,  diame- 
tneally  the  opposite  of  the  manifestations  above  described. 
Such  individuals  were  annoyed  by  eveiy  thing  new  or 
Rtrange ;  they  scarcely  felt  or  expressed  surprise,  and  had 
BO  taste  for  narratives  leaving  tlie  beaten  track  of  probabi- 
lity or  reality,  and  soaring  into  the  regions  of  supernatu- 
ral fiction-  On  analyzing  these  manifestations,  thoy  all 
(ippeiir  to  be  referrible  to  the  sentbnent  of  Wonder,  an 
(^motion  which  is  quite  distinguishable  from  those  hitherta 
enumerated. 

Philosophers  have  long  been  puzzled  to  account  lor  the 
circumstance,  that  a  particular  form  of  furniture  or  dress 
1  '  i  iiTj  and  is  regarded  as  even  beautiful,  when  first 
J]!  J  !  «*(l,  but  that  it  appears  ridiculous  and  antiquated, 
after  it  hivi  been  superseded  by  a  newer  fashion.  Probably 
f^tu^  cause  of  thm  feeling  may  be  foimd  in  the  facidty  now 
luider  consideration  ;  and  the  agreeable  impressions  made 
*m  it  by  new  objects,  may  be  one  source  of  the  gratiiication 
which  a  change  of  fashion  alford»^.     Love  of  Approbation 

quetitionably  prompts  midtitudes  to  fMnv  the  fa^shion, 
ithout  much  relish  for  novelty  itself;  but  some  indivi- 
diialt«  must  take  the  lead,  and  there  mu»t  be  some  prin- 

le  in  the  mind  to  be  gratified  by  mere  change,  which 
:cites  tljem  to  do  so ;  and  Wonder  may  contribute  to  this 

r<pcl.  Indeed,  as  every  faculty  has  a  useful  and  legitimate 
fi|)here  of  action,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  legitimate 
lendciicry  of  this  sentiment  is  to  iuKpire  the  mind  with  ii 
ng  after  novelty  in  every  thmg,  and  that  its  pro}>er 
is  to  stimulate  to  invention  aud  impnivement,  Fu- 
10  not  a  real  element  of  beauty  in  external  objects ; 

id  to  persons  wlio  possess  a  good  endowment  of  Form, 
laore  pleasing  and  pernmnently  agrecalde,  than   forms  of 
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Constructivcncss  jiiid  Ideality,  intiiiisie  elegance  m  muck 
less  meritj  recommended  merely  by  being  new.  Hence 
there  is  a  bcanty  which  never  palk,  and  there  arc  objects 
over  which  fashion  exercises  no  contronl.  A  Chinese 
teapot  may  be  rendered  agreeable,  by  being  fashlonablCj 
but  will  look  ngly  when  the  mode  changes ;  whilo  a  ybbb  of 
exquiBite  form  will  please  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages, 
Tlie  teapot  I  conceive  to  owe  its  attractions  to  the  imprcs- 
Bion  which  its  novelty  makes  on  the  faculty  of  Wonder ; 
but  when  this  has  ceased,  it  is  judged  of  by  its  proper  qua- 
lities, and  condemned,  from  tlio  inelegant  proiwrtions  be- 
ing then  criticised  by  the  eye  of  taste ;  while  the  rase,  by 
gratifying  the  faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  intrinsic 
beauty,  continues  always  to  please*  This  view  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  votaries  of  fashion  have 
frequently  execrably  had  tajste;  a  result  perfectly  accordant 
with  tlie  supposition  J  that  the  mere  lave  of  novelty  is  the 
chief  clement  in  this  dispoaition. 

Tlie  French  in  general  possess  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  Ideality,  Wondei',  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation ;  and  they  have  long  been  celebrated  as  leaders 
of  fashion.  Their  ordiuai*y  discourse,  also,  is  replete  with 
terms  of  admiration  and  approbation,  which  to  English- 
men appear  excessive.  Every  object  is  <*  ^iperAef^"  *'  ma^ 
mjiqmf*  and  the  terms  ixm^  beau,  excellefii^  express  such 
faint  praise  as  almost  to  imply  disapprobation* 

Captain  Ross^  R,  N,  mentioDed  to  me,  that  yoimg  men, 
born  and  bred  up  in  inland  situations,  who  enter  the  Navy 
voluntarily,  generally  possess  a  large  development  of  this 
organ,  the  gratification  of  which,  ho  inferrodj  incites  tbem 
to  choose  the  sea  as  a  profession* 

According  to  this  riew,  Wonder  may  aid  genius,  by 
prompting  to  novelty  in  all  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  Dr 
Samuel  Johnson  is  strongly  suspected  of  having  believed 
in  ghosts  and  apparitions,  which  indicates  an  excessive  en- 
dowment of  this  faculty ;  and  his  style  is  full  of  new  words 
and  unusual  forms  of  cxpresteion,  to  which  he  was  pro* 
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i,bably  led  by  tlie  same  feeling,  Dr  Chalmehs  also  shows 
;  strong  tendency  to  coin  new  vocables,  and  occasionally 
to  give  strange  turns  to  his  discourse ;  which  perhaps  ori- 
pj]aii»8  from  Wonder  acting  with  Comparison j  as  his  hriU 
Uaney  and  elevation  spring  chieOy  from  Ideality.  Mr 
Tennant^  the  author  of  Anster  Fair,  and  Mr  Hazlitt, 
ihew  some  degree  of  the  same  disposition  in  their  writings; 
nd  I  have  observed  the  organ  full  in  both  of  their  heads. 
The  faculty  prompts,  as  Dr  Spurzheim  remarks,  to  the 
use  of  machinery  in  poetry,  and  to  the  introduction  of  su^ 
pematural  agency.  In  the  portraits  of  Shaksp£AR£,  and 
the  busts  of  Sir  Walter  Scorn-,  it  is  large. 

Dr  Spurzheim  concludes  bis  account  of  this  faculty 
with  the  following  remarks,  **  Tlie  preceding  facts,"  says 
bct  "^letermined  me  formerly  to  designate  this  feeling  by 
the  name  of  Supematurality ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is 
principalli^  nmntfested  by  a  belief  in  miraciUous  and  sujjema- 
t$mU  circum^ances^  in  the  foundation  of  religion  by  super- 
tttnrvl  mtana,  and  in  its  dogmatical  points.  As,  however, 
Uie  foeling  may  be  applied  both  to  natural  and  supematu- 
events,  and  la  every  case  fills  the  mind  with  amaze* 

''iDcnt  and  surprise,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  change  the  name  of 
Su|M5rnaturality  into  tliat  of  Marvellotisness.  This  name  I 
fcafer  to  that  of  Wonder^  adopted  by  Mr  Combe,  because, 
according  to  Dr  Johnson's  Dictionary,  wotider  is  applicable 
tidy  to  surprise  excited  by  natural  ohjects,  whilst  marvel* 
bmness  embraces  both  kinds  of  astonishment  caused  by  na- 
taral  and  supernatural  circumstances." 

Wlien  Dr  Spurzueim  observes,  in  the  foregoing  pass£^e, 
that  this  faculty  is  "  principally  manifested  by  a  belief  in 
miraculous  and  supernatural  circumstances,"  I  do  not  un- 
disrstand  him  to  mean  that  this  belief  is  its  Icgiiimiitc  func^ 
fknu  The  period  when  Divine  Power  manifested  itself  by 
extraordinary  means  was  brief,  and  is  long  Educe  past ;  and 
philofiophy  cannot  acknowledge  any  object  or  event  that 
Qecari  tu  the  present  day  na  miraculous  or  8U|iernaturai;  a 
faculty,  therefore,  for  belief  in  such  object*;  aj^poars 
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inadmkgiblc.  TLe  fact,  bowever,  mentiuned  by  Dr  Spuri 
HEiM,  that  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large  have  a  na 
tiiral  disposition  to  tielicTe  in  the  wonderful  and  miract 
lous  is  certain.  Some  indi\idija]fij  so  endowed,  have  in 
formed  me,  tliat  when  any  marvellons  circumstance 
communicated  to  them)  the  tendency  of  their  minds  is 
believe  it  wit/tout  examination  ;  and  that  an  etfort  of  philc 
leiophy  is  necessary  to  remsi  tlie  belief,  instead  of  evident 
being  requisite  to  produce  it.  This  tendency  appears 
me  to  iirhc  from  too  great  energy  in  thii^  feeulty,  not  di 
rected  by  rellection  ;  but  it  is  not  inconsistent  M'itli  tli^ 
ideJi,  that  the  primary  sentiment  is  that  of  Wonder.  Ever 
propensity  and  sentiment  desires  objects  suited  to  afford  ii 
gratification ;  Acquisitiveness  longs  for  wealth,  Love 
Approbation  for  praise ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Wonder 
ardently  desire  the  marvellous.  IiHli\4diials,  therefore, 
whom  the  organ  is  large,  will  delight  in  extraordinary  naf 
ratives,  and  tlie  pleasure  felt  in  them  will  render  the  ii 
tellect  little  prone  to  a  severe  scrutiny  of  their  truth  ;  heuc 
the  tendency  to  believe  in  such  communications  is  easily 
accounted  for.  Still,  however,  this  longing  tor  the  mar* 
vellous  appears  to  be  an  abuse  of  the  sentiment.  Philos 
phy  does  not  recognis©  the  "  supernatural,"  while  it  ski 
mits  surprise  at  new  and  extraordinary  circumstances  as  i 
legitimate  state  of  mind.  With  the  greatest  deference 
Dr  SpuRZiiEiMj  therefore,  Wcmder  appears  to  me  to 
the  more  correct  name  for  this  facidty ;  and  in  this  an« 
lysis  I  am  supported  by  the  autliority  of  the  metaphya 
cians. 

This  organ,  in  a  state  of  exaltation,  is  the  great  foui 
tain  of  fanaticism  in  religion.  When  largely  developed,  Hi 
is  liable  to  energetic  activity,  from  its  mere  pliysical  sia 
and  the  impressions  wliicJi  it  then  excites  are  mistaken 
persons  ignorant  of  its  nature  for  direct  communicatiai 
from  heaven,  and  reason  is  contemned.  It  is  then  all 
liable  to  be  vi\'idly  called  into  action  by  external  commii- 
uications   of  a  marvelloui?   and   fanatical   chnructer>   sod 
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the  wildest  dogmatist  (^ratetiduig  to  superior  iUumi> 
aatloti,  iiiidfl  no  difficulty  in  drawing  al*ter  him  a  crowd  of 
devoted  adniiren^. 

Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  the  Histor)'  of  Astronotny  •,  cMh 
WoDder  a  Beutiinent^  and  attenipts  to  dUtiiiguiKh  it  froQi 
flurprifle.  ^*  We  fix>nderj"  he  says,  '^  at  all  extreme  atid  iin- 
oommcm  ohject«;  at  all  the  rarer  phenomena  of  nature;  at 
meteors,  comets,  eclipses ;  at  singular  plants  and  animals ; 
and  Hi  every  thing,  in  abort,  with  which  we  have  heforo 
been  cither  little,  or  not  at  all  acquainted ;  and  we  still 
uronder,  though  forewarned  of  what  we  arc  to  sec/' 

**  We  are  surprisedf'^  he  continues,  "  at  those  things 
wldch  we  have  seen  qfkfh  but  which  we  least  of  all  ex- 
peeled  to  meet  with  in  the  place  where  we  find  them  ;  we 
are  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  friend,  whom 
we  have  seen  a  thousand  times,  hut  whom  we  did  not  ima-- 
poe  we  were  to  see  there*" 
Dr  Tit03iAs  Brown  f  also  admits  Wonder  as  a  primitive 
lOtkin,  and  contends  with  success,  that  surprise  and  won- 
der are  intrinsically  the  same  feeling,  only  excited  by  dif- 
fflfent  ob]eeti»  or  occurrences*  We  wonder  at  the  comet, 
firom  its  n4>velty;  we  are  surprised  to  meet  a  friend  in 
Eduiburgb,  whom  we  believed  to  be  in  London  ;  but  it  m 
the  novel  and  unexpected  situation  in  wliich  we  meet  him, 
thai  cauaes  the  surprise,  and  not  lii^  appearance  itt»elf. 
Dr  Brown  J  somewhat  strangely  obser\a's,  that  *^  it 
most  probable  that  the  feeling  of  womler^  which  now 
any  striking  event  that  is  unexpected  by  us,  would 
wot  aroe  in  the  infant  mind  on  the  occurrence  of  events,  all 
l_  of  which  might  be  regarded  as  equally  new  to  it ;  since 
H  looniier  implies,  not  the  mere  feeling  of  namUy^  but  the 
H  Icimwledge  of  some  otlter  circumstances^  which  were  ex- 
H  pieled  to  occur,  and  is,  therefore,  1  conceive,  incoii»i»«tent 
■  uritli  obmMt  i^norance,^*  The  facts  which  we  daily  obser\^e 
I       \Kaf%  the  very  oppoeite  of  this  doctrine.     The  organ  of 
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Wonder  exi^^ting,  every  new  object   excites  it,  and  culls 
I  forth  i}ie  emotion  ;  »nd  lience  the  greater  the  ignorance,  the 
more  Irecjuent  and  more  intense  the  astonishment,  for  then 
every  occurrence  is  novel- 

Dr  Brown  *  observes  more  justly,  that  "  we  may 
struck  at  the  same  time  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  | 
new  object,  and  our  mixed  emotion  of  the  novelty 
beauty  combined,  will  obtain  the  name  of  ddmiraiiotu** 
Mr  Stewart  and  Dr  Reid  do  not  treat  of  this  emotion. 
The  subject  of  visions  is  still  attended  with  considerable 
t  difficulty.    I  have  met  with  cases  similar  to  those  recorded 
'by  Drs  Gall  and  Spubzheim<    In  London  Bedlam,  I  exa* 
mined  the  head  of  a  patient  whose  insanity  consisted  In 
.  Beeing  phantoms,  and  being  led  to  act  as  if  they  were  reali- 
ties ;  although,  as  be  bimgelf  stated,  he  was  convinced  by 
his  understanding  at  the  very  time,  that  they  were  mere 
i  illusions  ;  but  could  not  regulate  his  conduct  by  this  con- 
iTiction,     In  him  the  organ  of  Form  was  well  developed, 
^and  that  of  Wonder  was  decidedly  Large,     When  asked 
whether  he  experienced  any  sensation  in  Uic  bead  when  af- 
ftieted  with  \4sions,  he  pointed  to  the  spot  on  eacli  side 
where  the  organ  of  Wonder  is  situated,  and  said  that  IxQ^^ 
felt  an  uneasy  sensation  there.  ^H 

In  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Dublin,  I  saw  se- 
veral patients  in  whom  this  organ  predominates,  and  whose 
'insanity  consisted  in  believing  themselves  to  be  superna- 
tural   Beings,  or  inspired*      See  Phrenological  Journal^ 
vol,  vi.  p.  8L  84.  ^d 

I  have  also  seen  a  person  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  i^^ 
liable  to  spectral  illusions.  He  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
in  sound  health,  remarkably  intelligent,  and  by  no  menas 
liable  to  extravagance  either  in  his  sentiments  or  ideas.  He 
mentioned  that  there  is  almost  constantly  present  to  his 
mind  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  in  motion,  and  spotUKl 
I  with  figures.     On  visiting  Glasgow,  he  saw  a  large  log  of 
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!,  mounted  on  two  axles  and  four  wheels,  passing  along 
the  street ;  and  on  returning  home,  the  apparition  of  the 
Hmber  and  its  vehicle,  with  the  horses,  driver,  &c.  stood 
before  him  in  the  dimensions  and  hnes  of  actual  existence. 
On  another  occasion,  he  *?aw  a  funeral  pass  by  the  bottom 
of  Queen  Street,  Glasgow ;  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
whenever  he  shut  his  eyes  or  was  in  darkness,  the  proces- 
sion moved  before  his  mindi  as  distinctly  as  it  had  previ- 
ously done  before  his  eyes.  These  arc  merely  a  few  in- 
stances, out  of  many,  of  objects  and  beings  whom  he  has 
«eeu  reappearing  to  his  fancy.  He  is  not  conscious  of  the 
app<?arance  of  the  phantom  of  any  object  which  he  has  not 
pr«viou&Iy  seen  ;  and  he  is  rarely,  or  almost  never,  troubled 
with  these  visions,  when  actual  existences  are  before  his 
cyce  in  broad  light ;  but  at  all  times  they  appear  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  when  his  eyes  are  shut,  or  darkness 
prevails.  His  head  is  in  general  well  formed ;  the  differ- 
ent organs,  with  the  exception  of  the  organ  of  Wonikr 
(which  is  decidedly  large,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  origin 
wf  this  affection),  are  fairly  proportioned;  the  Knowing  Or- 
gans preponderating  a  little  over  the  Reflecting* 

He  mentioned,  that  this  peculiarity  has  descended  to  Ins 
mtu  Lately,  the  boy  made  up  to  what  he  conceived  to  be 
a  beggar^man^  and  endeavom*ed  to  speak  to  Iiim,  The 
figure  retired ;  and  the  boy  followed,  till  it  disappeared  at 
Jiigli  wall,  seeming  to  glide  into  it.  The  boy  ran  up  to 
I  wall,  and  groped  it  with  hie  hands,  when  he  discovered 
tliat  the  beggar  was  a  spectral  illusion.  I  had  not  an  op* 
portitnity  of  examining  the  head  of  the  son  ;  but  the  father 
stated^  that,  in  other  rcsj>ects,  there  was  no  peculiarity 
aboni  his  mental  constitution* 

This  tendency  of  mind,  occurring  in  remote  and  secluded 
districts  of  the  Highlands,  has  probably  given  rise  to  tlio 
second  aigM*  The  individual  above  described,  if  placed  in 
m  situation  where  his  chieftain,  his  clansmen,  their  dogs 
ajid  their  flocks,  were  almost  the  only  animated  objects 
presented  to  hb  eyes,  would  have  been  visited  with  frc- 
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quent  spectral  appearances  of  tliem.  If,  after  the  occur- 
rence of  such  apparitions,  the  chief  had  been  killed,  or  the 
clansmen  drowned,  or  their  flocks  buried  in  the  snow,  the 
coincidence  would  have  been  marked,  and  the  event  held 
to  have  been  predicted  by  an  exercise  of  the  second  sight 
Where  nothing  followed  the  spectres,  nothing  would  be 
said  of  their  appearance,  just  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
dreams.  A  correspondent  of  the  Phrenological  Society  *, 
gives  an  account  of  a  Highland  gentleman,  who  believed 
that  an  apparition  of  the  second  sight  had  occurred  to  him- 
self; and  he  states,  that,  in  his  head,  the  organ  of  Wonder 
is  large. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  how  an 
exalted  state  of  this  organ  should  produce  these  effecta, 
unless  we  suppose  it  to  excite  the  organs  of  Form,  Co- 
louring, &c.  to  activity,  so  as  to  conjure  up  illusioiis 
fitted  for  the  gratification  of  Wonder;  just  as  involunta- 
ry activity  of  Cautiousness  during  sleep,  excites  the  in- 
tellectual organs  to  conceive  objects  of  terror,  producing 
thereby  frightful  dreams.  This  theory  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  the  fact,  that  diseased  excitement  of  the  knowing 
organs  produces  spectral  illusions,  independently  of  an  af- 
fection of  the  organ  of  Wonder.  Mr  Simpson  has  commu- 
nicated an  admirable  paper  on  this  subject  to  the  Phreno- 
logical Journal  f ,  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards 
to  refer. 

The  general  function  of  the  organ  is  regarded  as  ascer- 
tained ;  but  its  metaphysical  analysis  is  still  incomplete. 


19. — IDEALITY. 

This  organ  is  situated  nearly  along  the  lower  edge  of  the 
temporal  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.  Dr  Gall  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  its  discovery. 

•  No.  vii.  p.  362.  f  No.  vi.  p.  290. 
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TIic  fir»t  jKiet  whose  head  arretted  his  atteution,  on  ao- 
oount  of  its  form,  was  one  of  hh  friend^  who  frequently 
eomiKMied  extempore  verges  when  least  expected  to  do  so ; 
and  who  bad  thereby  acquired  a  gort  of  reputation,  although 
b  oUicr  respects  a  very  ordinary  person.  His  forehead 
immediately  above  the  nose,  rose  perpendicularly,  then  re- 
treiit45d|  and  extended  itself  a  good  deal  laterally,  as  if  a 
part  had  been  added  on  each  side.  He  recollected  having 
«cen  the  same  form  in  the  bust  of  Ovid*  In  other  poets, 
he  did  not  find,  as  a  constant  occurrence,  tiie  forehead  first 
perpendicular  and  then  retreating^  so  that  he  regarded  thb 
shape  as  accidental ;  but  in  all  of  them  he  observed  the 
prominences  in  the  anterior  lateral  parts  of  the  head,  above 
the  temples.  He  began  then  to  look  upon  these  prorai- 
iienccjs  us  the  distinctive  marks  of  a  natural  talent  for  poe- 
try ;  but  still  he  Rpoke  to  his  hearers  on  the  subject  with  a 
J^igree  of  douht,  especially  as,  at  this  period,  he  was  not 
vinced  that  a  talent  for  poetry  depended  on  a  primitive 
mental  faculty.  He  waited,  therefore,  before  deciding  de* 
(initively,  till  he  had  made  a  greater  number  of  observa- 
tionju 

A  short  time  afterwards,  begot  the  head  of  the  poet  Alx- 
rNOER,  in  which  this  part  of  the  braiti,  and  also  the  organ 
of  Adhesiveness,  were  very  mucti  developed,  while  the  other 
{lortJous  were  so  only  in  a  small  degree*  A  little  after  this, 
llie  poet  JuNGER  died,  and  Gall  found  the  same  promi- 

mces  also  in  his  head.  He  found  the  same  parts  still  lar- 
in  the  poet  Blumauer,  with  a  large  organ  of  Wit,  At 
this  time,  Wiluelmine  Maisch  acquired  reputation  at 
Vienna  by  his  poeti'y;  and  the  same  enlargement  was 
tound  in  his  head,  above  the  temples.  Dr  Gall  observed 
the  same  organization  in  Madame  Larociie,  at  OflTenbach, 
near  Fmncfortj  in  Angelijjue  Kaufmann;  in  Sophia 
Clementina  of  Merklen;  in  Klopstock;  in  Schiller, 
of  wb<im  he  had  a  miisk;  and  also  in  Gesker  of  Zurich, 
in  Berlin  he  continued  to  speak  of  this  organ  still  ^vith 
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consiJerable  reserve,  when  M,  Nrchai  inviicd  hitn  an  J 
Dr  Spcuziiejm  to  see  a  collection  of  iilioiU  thirty  husts  of 
f poets  in  his  possession*  Tliey  found,  in  every  one  of  them, 
[the  part  in  question  projecting  more  or  less  eonsidorahly, 
iliecordiiig  as  the  talent  was  manifested  in  a  higher  or  lower 
gree  in  each  poet*  From  that  moment  he  taught  bohlly, 
[that  Hie  talent  for  poetry  depends  on  a  primitive  faculty, 
fikuil  that  it  is  coniK*cted  with  this  pju't  of  the  brain  as  its 
f special  organ. 

In  Paris,  Dr  Gall  moulded  the   head  of  Legouve'  afier 
fills  death,  and  found  tliis  organ  large.     lie  and  Dr  Si»i*HZ- 
iiEiM  oj>ened  tlie  head  of  the  late  Delille,  and  pointed  out 
[to  several  pliysicians  who  were  present,  the  full  develop- 
Fment  of  tlie  convolutions  placed  under  the  external  pronii* 
[uences  at  this  part;  these  coii volutions  projected  beyond 
i  all    the  others.     Dr  Gall  preserved  a  east  of  one  of  the 
liemispheres  of  tlie  bruin ;  so  that  this  statement  may  still 
be  verified.     In  a  pretty  numerous  assemldage,  Dr  Gall 
was  asked  wliat  he  thought  of  a  little  man,  who  sat  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  him  ?  As  it  was  rather  dark,  he 
eaid,  that,  in  truth,  he  conld  not  see  liim  very  distinctly, 
but  tliat  he  observed,  nevertheless,  the  organ  of  poetry  ex- 
tremely developed.     He  was  tlien   informed  that  this  was 
tlie  famous  poet   Francois,  generally  named  Cordofmur^ 
from  his  lumngbeen  bred  a  s^jhoeniaker*,     "  If  we  pass  in 
review,"  says  Dr  Gall,   "  the  portraits  and  busts  of  the 
poets  of  all  ages,  we  shall  find  this  configuration  of  head 
common  to  titem  all ;  as  in  Pindau,  Euhifjdes,  Sophocles, 
Hehaclides,  PlaltuSjTeuence,  Virgil,  Tibullus, Ovid, 
Horace,  Juvenal,  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso, 
Milton,  Boileau,  J,  B.  Rousseau,  Pope,  Young,  Gros- 
fiET,  Voltaire,   Gesner,  Klopstock,  Wi eland,"  &e*  Dr 
Bailly,  in  a  letter,  dated  Rome,  SOtli  May  182^,  addressed 
to  I>r  Braver,  says :  "  You  may  tell  Dr  Gaix  tliat  I  have  a 

•  A  cast  of  the  head  of  tliia  individual  is  in  the  Phrenological  Sodctjr*i 
collection,  Kdinhurgb,  and  in  Bx  Ville's  LondoD.  The  organ  in  que*- 
tion  h  vmcommonly  larger 
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musk  o(T»sm^  Uiken  from  nature,  and  tliat,  although  part 
iif  ihe  organ  wf  poetry  be  cut  off,  nevertheless  the  lateral 
breadth  of  the  cranium  in  tliis  direction  is  cnormous/*^ 

The  6iist  of  Homer  presents  an  extraordinary  develop- 
mcDt  al  this  part  of  the  head.  It  in  doubted  whether  it  be 
tntbenUo ;  but,  be  it  real  or  ideal,  the  existence  of  the 
|in»minence  is  reraarlcable.  If  it  be  ideal,  why  was  the 
iirtist  led  to  give  this  particular  form,  which  is  tlio  only  one 
io  aceorditnee  with  nature  ?  If  he  modelled  tlie  head  of  the 
moii  distinguished  poet  of  his  day,  as  the  best  representa* 
tivc  of  HuMEa,  tlic  existence  of  this  dcvnelopment  is  still  a 
ficl  tn  favour  of  the  organ. 

Wf  owe  to  Dr  Spurzheim  the  correct  analysis  of  this 
|J||CDlty»  and  tlie  very  elegant  and  appropriate  name  by 
i^ich  it  is  designated.  "  It  is  impossible,"  siiys  he,  '^  that 
poetry  in  general  should  be  confined  to  one  single  organ ; 
uid  I  therefore  tliink  that  the  name  *  Organ  of  Poetry, 
(used  by  Dr  Gall),  does  not  indicate  the  essentiat  facul- 
ty."— **  In  every  kind  of  poetry,  the  eentiments  are  exalted, 
the  expressions  warm ;  and  there  must  be  rapture,  inspi* 
mttoii»  what  is  commonly  called  Imagination  or  Fancy." 

This  faculty  produces  the  desii'e  for  exquisiteness,  or  per- 
fection^ and  is  delighted  with  what  the  French  call  *'  Le  l>eau 
id6aL'^  It  is  this^  faculty  which  gives  inspiralUni  to  the 
poeL  Tlie  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  perceive  qua- 
litieii  aft  they  exist  in  nature ;  but  this  faculty  desires,  for  its 
gratification,  something  more  exquisitely  perfect  than  the 
iCdiea  of  reality.  It  desires  to  elevate  and  to  endow  with 
a  tplcndid  excellence  every  object  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  stimulates  the  faculties  which  form  ideas  to  create  scenes, 
in  which  every  object- is  invested  with  the  qualities  which 
it  delights  to  contemplate,  rather  than  with  the  degree  of 
excellence  which  nature  usually  bestows.  It  is  this  facul- 
ty which  inspires  with  exsiggcraiion  and  enthusiasm,  which 
promptB  to  ombellii^hracnt  and  splendid  conceptions.      It 

jlVfSs  a  manner  of  feeling  and  of  thinking,  befitting  the  re* 
of  fancy,  rather  than   the  abodes    of  men.     Heuce- 
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thoBe  only  on  whom  it  is  powerfully  bestowed  can  possibly 

be  poets,  and  hence  the  proverb,  ^^  Poeta  fuudtur^  ncmJUJ* 

Those  who  experience  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  what  the 

faculty  is,  may  compare  the  character  of  Blount  with 

that  of  Raleigh  in  Kenilworth :  ^*  But  what  manner  of 

animal   art   thou   thyself,   Raleigh,"    said  Tressilian, 

"  that  thou  boldest  us  all  so  lightly?'—"  Who  I?'  replied 

Raleigh,  "  An  eagle  am  I,  that  never  will  think  of  dull 

earth,  while  there  is  a  heaven  to  soar  in,  and  a  sun  to  gaze 

upon;" — Or  they  may  compare  the  poetry  of  Swift  with 

that  of  Milton  ;  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Dr  Reid 

with  those  of  Dr  Thomas  Brown  ;  the  poetry  of  Crabbe 

with  that  of  Byron  ;  or  Dean  Swift's  prose  with  that  of 

Dr  Chalmers. 

It  was  this  faculty,  "  by  whose  aid"  Shakspeare  ima- 
gined the  characters  of  Ariel  and  Prospero.  Prosperds 
concluding  speech  in  the  Tempest,  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  style  of  writing  which  it  produces. 

"  I  have  bcdimmed 
The  noon.tide  sun,  callM  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 
And  *twrixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azurM  vault 
Set  roaring  war ;  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt ;  the  strong  bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs  pluckt  up 
The  pine  and  cedar ;  graves  at  my  command 
Have  waked  their  sleepers  ;  open'd  and  let  them  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art    But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure ;  and  when  I  have  required 
Some  heavenly  music,  which  even  now  I  do. 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for ;  I'll  break  my  staff; 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth  ; 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.'* 

Individuals  differ  exceedingly  in  regard  to  the  endow- 
ment of  this  faculty  which  they  possess.  According  to  the 
energy  and  activity  of  it,  poetry  is  prized  or  relished.  I 
have  mot  individuals  who  declared  that  they  could  perceive 
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^lIcQCG  in  poetical  compositione,  and  could  derive  no 
itification  from  them  ;  and  yet  such  individuals  were  eii- 
iofwed  with  every  degree  of  understanding  and  penetration^ 
according  as  they  possessed  the  other  faculties  strongly  or 
weakly,  and  were  not  uniformly  deficient,  either  in  moral 
•entiiDente  or  judgment,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of 
poetic  fire* 

This  faculty  gives  a  peculiar  tinge  to  all  the  other  facul- 
ties. It  makes  them»  in  every  things  aspire  to  Ideality. 
A  cast  of  the  human  head  is  a  plain  transcript  of  nature; 
a  bust  is  nature,  elevated  and  adorned  by  the  ideality  of  a 
ChaktkYj  a  Joseph,  or  a  Mac  donald.  Add  a  large  de- 
velopment of  this  organ  to  the  other  propensities,  sentiments 
and  reflecting  powers,  and  it  expands  the  field  of  their  in- 
terest ;  carries  them  outwards,  and  forwards,  and  upwards  : 
and  causes  them  to  delight  in  schemes  of  improvement.  In 
common  life,  we  easily  distinguish  those  who  have,  from 
those  who  have  not,  a  considerahle  endowment  of  it.  Tlie 
former  speak,  in  general,  in  an  elevated  strain  of  language, 
iind,  when  animated,  show  a  splendour  of  elor|aence  and  of 
p(»ct]<!a]  feeling,  which  the  latter  are  never  able  to  com- 
mand. It  gives  to  conversation  a  fascinating  sprightliness 
and  buoyancy,  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  expressed 
by  the  epithets,  dryness  and  dulness. 

Some  sects  in  religion,  and,  among  others,  that  most  re- 
spectable body  The  Society  of  Friends,  declaim  against  or- 
nament in  dress,  furniture,  and  other  modes  of  lite ;  they 
renottiiee  those  as  vanity,  while  they  hold  up  the  solid  and 
the  useful  as  alone  worthy  of  rational  and  immortal  lieings. 
Now,  this  is  the  natural  feeling  of  persons  in  whom  Bone- 
valenoet  C^onscientiousnesg,  and  Veneration  are  large,  and 
Ide;ility  very  deficient, — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ori- 
ginal propounders  of  these  notions  jKJssessed  this  combina- 
tion ;  but  thiis  is  not  the  language  of  universal  Imman  na- 
liirv,  nor  of  physical  nature  either.  Where  Ideality  exists 
til  a  rouii^idenihle  extent,  there  is  an  innate  desire  for  the 
beautiful,  and  an  iniiitinclive  love  and  adminUion  of  it;  and 
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so  far  iVom  the  arraitgemeute  of  the  Ci'calor  iii  the  maieriul 
world  being  in  oppogition  to  it,  he  has  scattered*  in  the 
most  profuse  abundance*  objects  calculated,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  excile  and  gratify  the  teeling.  Wliat  arc  the 
flowers  that  deck  the  fields,  combining  perfect  elegance  of 
form  with  the  moet  exquisite  loveliness,  delicacy,  and  har- 
mony of  tint,  but  objects  addressed  purely  to  Ideality,  and 
the  subordinate  faculties  of  Colouring  and  Form  ?  They 
enjoy  not  their  beauty  themselves,  and  afford  neither  food, 
raiment,  nor  protection  to  the  corporeal  frame  of  man  :  on 
this  account,  some  persons  have  been  led  to  view  them  as 
merely  nature's  vanities  and  shows,  possessed  neither  of 
dignity  nor  utility.  But  the  individual  in  whom  Ideality 
is  large,  will  in  rapture  say,  that  they,  and  the  lofty  moun* 
tain,  the  deep  glen,  the  roaring  cataract,  and  all  the  varied 
loveliuess  of  hill  and  dale,  fountain  and  fresh  shade,  afford 
to  Inm  the  banquet  of  the  mind ;  that  they  pour  into  his 
soul  a  stream  of  pleasure  so  intense,  and  yet  so  pure  and 
elevated,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  the  gratiftcatious 
of  Acquisitiveness,  and  Self-Esteem,  and  Love  of  Appro* 
bation,  in  the  pursuits  of  wealth,  and  power,  and  conse- 
qucnee,  sink  into  insipidity  and  insignificance.  In  short, 
to  tlie  phrenologist,  the  existence  of  tJiis  faculty  in  the 
mind,  and  of  external  objects  fitted  to  gratify  it,  is  cmep 
among  nimiberless  instances,  of  the  boundless  beneficence  of 
the  Creator  towards  man ;  for  it  is  a  faculty  purely  of  en* 
joyment,  one  whose  sole  use  is  to  refine,  and  exalt,  and  ex- 
tend, the  range  of  our  other  }K>wer9,  to  confer  on  us  higher 
susceptibilities  of  improvement,  and  a  keener  relish  for  all 
that  is  great  and  glorious  in  the  universe. 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  organ  is  found  to  be 
deficient  in  all  barbarous  and  rtide  tribes  of  mankind,  and 
large  in  the  nations  who  have  made  the  highest  advances  in 
civilization.  It  is  small  in  atrocious  criminals ;  and  I  liavo 
observed,  that  (lersous  who  are  born  in  the  lower  walks  of 
life,  but  whose  talents  and  industry  have  raised  them  to 
wealth,  arc  susceptible  of  refinement  iu  thcii'  mauucrs,  and 
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liabiU,  and  ^entiments^  in  proportion  to  the  development  of 
tlik  organ,  3ind  tlmi  of  Love  of  Approl>ation.  When  it  is 
mmll,  their  primitive  condition  is  apt  to  Rtick  to  them 
through  life ;  uhen  largOi  they  mahe  rapid  advances,  and 
improve  by  every  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  their  su- 

This  faculty,  then,  joined  with  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
naiiig  Constructivenegs,  Form,  Colouring,  and  other  luiow- 
iug  faculties  as  their  instrumentit,  produce  all  the  oma- 
meuU  of  dress  and  architecture;  they  lead  to  the  produc- 
ikni  of  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  the  fine  and  ornamental 
The  Society  of  Friends,  therefore,  and  the  ff»]1o\rer8 
of  Mr  Ow£K,  who  declaim  against  ornament,  ask  U9  to 
nhut  up  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  enjoyment  bestowed 
riipon  ug.     An  elegant  vase,  a  couch,  or  chair,  fa^liioned  in 

I  the  delicacy  of  form  and  proportion  that  Ideality,  aided 
hy  the  other  jK)wers,  can  attain,  or  the  human  form  attired 
ill  dress,  in  wliich  grace,  utility,  and  beauty,  are  combined, 
arc  objects  which  our  faculties  /eel  to  be  agreeable ;  the 
pWiire  arising  from  them  is  natural,  and  of  so  excellent 
a  quality,  that  it  is  at  once  acknowledged  and  approved  of 
hy  intcliect,  and  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind. 

In  private  life,  Ideality  generally  displays  itself,  as  on© 

9t  in  producing  correctness  of  taste.     Great  love  of 

tion  may  give  a  passion   for  finery,  but  we  some- 

neit  see  intended  ornaments  turn  out  deformitiesj  through 
a  Want  of  taste  in  their  selection,  and  this,  I  conceive,  to 
arise  partly,  from  a  defective  endowment  of  the  faculty  in 
«juft<tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enter  a  house  in  which 
*^fmite  t*iste  reigns  in  every  object,  in  whicli  eacli  parti- 
"^yW  oroiimeut  is  made  subservient  to  the  general  effect, 
wrf  ihc  impression  from  the  whole  is  that  of  a  refined  and 
ppkittng  elegance;  we  may  be  almost  certain  of  frndiug 
v«of  Approlmtion  combined  with  large  Ideality  in  ouc  or 
^^  rfthe  iiosseasors.  Indeed,  where  the  degree  of  wealth 
**  •lual  ID  different  persons,  we  might  almost  guess  at  the 
«^t  f»f  these  two  iUeultics,  by  the  different  degrees  of 
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spleudoiir  in  tlieir  domestic  establiBhmeut ;  and  iu 
where  homeliness  is  the  prevailing  feature,  while  afflu 
is  enjoyed,  we  may  predicate  a  veiy  moderate  Ideality  in 
the  one  or  other  of  the  heads  of  the  family.  I  have  fre- 
quently obdorved,  in  persons  who,  from  a  humble  arigiBy 
have  become  rich  by  commerce,  an  intense  jmssion  for  ihU 
species  of  domestic  splendour,  and,  witliout  a  single  excep- 
tion, I  have  remarked  Love  of  Approbation  and  Ideality 
largely  developed  in  their  heads. 

The  Plate   represents    the    organ    large   in    Cuauceb, 
Shaksfeark,  Rousseau,  and  deficient  in  LocKxand  Wii^ 

IJAM  COBBETT- 

The  relish  for  poetry  or  the  fine  arts  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  Ideality.  It  is  necessary 
to  a  player  of  tragedy.  The  tone  or  note  of  %^oice  suit- 
able to  Ide^ility  is  elevated  and  majestic,  and  hence  it 
is  essential  to  enable  the  actor  to  feel  and  express  the  great- 
ness of  the  personages  whom  he  represents. 

In  some  individuals  the  front  part  of  this  organ  is  mosii 
developed,  in  others  the  back  pai  t ;  and  iTom  a  few  easet^ 
which  I  have  observed,  there  is  reason  to  l>eljcve  tliat  the 
latter  Ls  a  separate  orgim.  The  back  part  is  left  withiHit  a 
number  on  the  bust^  and  a  jK>int  of  interrogation  is  in- 
scribed on  it,  to  denote  that  the  function  is  a  subject  of  in- 
quiry. The  back  part  touches  Cautiousness;  and  I  KUS|ioet 
an  excitement  of  this  organ,  in  a  moderate  degree^  is  au  in- 
gredient in  die  emotion  of  the  sublime.  The  four  of 
tliunder,  or  of  a  cataract;  the  beetling  clilT  fvuspended  hadf 
way  betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  threatening  to 
spread  ruin  by  its  fall, — impress  tlie  mind  with  feelings  uf 
terror ;  and  it  is  only  such  objects  tJiat  produce  the  senti- 
ment of  Kublimity.  It  would  be  interesting  to  take  two  in* 
dividuiJs  with  eijual  Ideality,  but  the  one  )m»iisc>:»<^ed  of 
much,  und  the  otiier  of  little,  Cautiousness,  to  the  Val^  of 
Cflencoe,  the  Pass  of  Oorrowdale,  the  Cave  of  Staflb,  or 
Home  other  scinie  in  which  the  elements  of  the  sublime  pro- 
doiuiuatc,  and  to  mark  Vhcii  different  emotions.     I  suspect 
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the  large  Cuutioiistiess  would  give  the  most  profound  and 
intense  emotions  of  Buhlimity. 

This  faculty,  like  all  others,  may  be  abused.  When  per- 
mitted to  take  the  ascendancy  of  the  other  powers,  and  to 
Beek  its  own  gi*atiiication,  to  the  neglect  of  the  serious  du- 
ties of  life,  and  when  cultivated  to  eo  great  an  excess  as  to 
produce  a  finical  and  sickly  refinement,  it  tlien  becomes  a 
source  of  great  evils.  It  appears  in  Rousseau  to  have 
readied  this  state  of  diseased  excitement.  ^^  The  imposai- 
hiHty  of  finding  actual  beings  (worthy  of  himself),  threw 
rae,*'  says  he,  **  into  the  regions  of  fancy ;  and  seeing  that 
no  existing  object  was  worthy  of  roy  deliriumi  I  nouriahed 
it  in  an  ideal  world,  which  my  creative  imagination  soon 
peopled  to  my  Iieart's  desire-  In  my  continual  ecstasies,  I 
drank  in  torrents  of  the  most  delicious  sentiments  which 
ever  entered  the  heart  of  man.  Forgetting  altogether  the 
human  race,  I  made  society  for  myself  of  perfect  creatures, 
as  celestial  by  their  virtues  as  their  beauties,  and  of  sure, 
tender,  and  faithful  friends,  such  as  I  have  never  seen  hero 
below.  I  took  such  delight  in  gliding  along  the  air  w^ith 
the  ctmrming  objects  \Hth  which  I  surrounded  myself,  that 
I  |)assed  hours  and  days  without  noting  them ;  and  losing 
the  recollection  of  everj'  tiling,  scarcely  had  I  eaten  a  mor- 
sel, but  I  burned  to  escape,^*  and  return  to  this  enchanteil 
world.  The  theory  of  this  condition  of  mind  appears  to  be 
this:  Rousseau  elevated  every  faculty  in  his  imaginary 
personages,  till  it  reached  the  standard  of  excellence  fitted 
to  please  his  large  Ideality,  and  then  luxuriated  in  con- 
templation of  the  perfection  which  he  had  created. 

In  common  life,  the  passion  for  dress,  ornament,  and 
linery,  which  in  some  individuals  goes  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds,  and  usurps  the  place  of  the  serious  and  re- 
spectable  virtuci*,  results  from  an  abuse  of  Ideality,  Won- 
der, and  Love  of  Approbation,  and  is  generally  combined 
with  a  deficient  development  of  Conscientiousness  and  Re- 
lleeiion. 

In  an  hospital,  Dr  Gall  found  this  organ  considerably 
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flevelopefl  in  a  man  wbo  was  iiisanG ;  and  i  einarkecT  to  iB^H 
physiciafiB  who  accompanied  hiniy  that  lie  observed  the  eiE^H 
tcrior  sign  which  indicated  a  talent  for  poetry,  Tlie  paticn^H 
ill  point  of  fact,  possessed  this  talent ;  for  in  his  state  of  alie^B 
nation,  he  continually  composed  verses,  which  sometime^H 
were  not  deficient  in  point  and  vigoui'-  He  belonged  to  tlie 
lowest  class,  and  had  received  no  education*  In  the  col- 
lection of  M.  EsguiROL,  Dr  Gall  saw  a  mask  of  an  insau^^ 
person,  who  also  was  habitually  occupied  in  versif}diig^| 
and  in  it  the  organ  in  question  is  considerably  larger  than 

-  any  of  the  others, 

r      This  faculty  corresponds   in    some   degree   to   that 
"  Taste,**  admitted  by  Mr  Stewart;  only  he  regards  tas 
as  one  of  the  powers  acquired  by  habits  of  study  or  of  bu 
sin  ess, 

Dr  Thomas  Brown*  treats  of  beauty  as  an  original  emi 
tion  of  the  mind,  and  his  doctrine  might,  mth  the  chan, 
of  names,  be  almost  adopted  by  the  phrenologist  in  speak- 
ing of  Ideality,     According  to  oiu*  doctrine,  the  knowing 
and  reflecting  faculties  perceive  objects,  as  they  exist  iuna* 
ture,  say  a  landscape,  or  a  Grecian  temple;  and  the  faculty  of 
Ideality,  excited  into  activity  by  their  features,  glows  wi 
a  delightful  and  elevated  emotion  ;  and  to  the  qualities 
the  extermd  objects  which  kindle  this  lively  sentiment 
pleasure,  we   ascribe   the    attribute   of  beauty.      Beaut 
therefore,  as  a  strong  emotion,  is  enjoyed  only  when  tlie 
knowing  and  reflecting  faculties  act  in  conjimctioa  with 
Ideality.     If  the  intellect  acts  alone,   Ideality  remaining 
f|uiescent,  no  vivid  feeling  of  beauty  will  bo  experienced; 
—or,  if  a  person  is  extremely  deficient  in  Ideality,  then  the 
most  lovely  objects  in  external  nature  will  appear  to  him 
invested  in  all  their  attributes  of  form,  colour*  size,  and  re- 
lative position ;  but  he  will  never  tlirill  with  that  sublime 
emotion,  or  that  ecstatic  delight^  which  draws  forth  the  ex- 
chimation  that  the  object  contemplated  is  exquisitdy  bea 
tifid.      Dr  Thomas  Biiown,  in  perfect   conformity 

•  VoL  ill.  p.  134.6, 
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ihis  ilootrinej  ^ays,  *'  You  arc  now  in  no  danger  of  con- 
Ibiinding  that  view  of  Beauty,  wliirb  regards  it  us  an  et/U}- 
ikmy  dependent  on  the  existence  of  certain  previous  percep 
tionfi  or  conceptions,  which  may  induce  it ;  hut  may  also, 
by  the  operation  of  the  common  Jaws  of  sngget^tion,  induce^ 
at  other  times,  in  like  nianner,  Cfiker  states  of  mind,  exclur 
•ive  of  that  emotion, — with  the  very  different  doctrine, 
Ihat  regard*}  beauty  as  the  object  of  a  peculiar  iuteniat 
smse^  which  might,  tliorefure,  from  the  analogy  conveyed 
in  that  name,  be  suppoBcd  to  be  uniform  in  its  feeliTigs,  as 
iiur  other  senses,  on  the  presence  of  their  particular 
objects,  are  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  in  the  intimationH 
afforded  by  t/ietfK  Such  a  sense  of  beauty,**  says  he,  *'  as  a 
fixed  regular  object,  we  assuredly  have  not ;  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  we  ai'e  %\ithout  such  an  original  susceptibility 
of  a  mere  emotion,  that  is  not,  like  sensation,  the  dh'cct  aitd 
uniform  eflFect  of  the  presence  of  its  objects,  but  may  vary 
in  tlie  occasions  on  ^vliich  it  rises,  like  our  other  emotions ; 
love,  for  ejcample,  or  hate,  or  astonishment,  which  various 
circumstances  may  produce,  or  various  circumstances  may 
prevent  from  arising.*' 

If  Dr  Brown  had  added  to  his  theory,  tlmt  some  indivi- 
duals jKissess  from  nature  a  great  susceptibility  of  experien- 
cing the  emotion  of  beauty,  while  others  a]»peur  almost  in  • 
sensible  to  it,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  emotions  of  love, 
luite,  and  astonishment,  wliich  he  mentions,  and  that  this 
constitutional  difference  is  one  great  cause  of  the  different 
perceptions  of  beauty  cnjcjyed  by  different  persons,  he  would 
have  rendered  his  explanation  of  the  i>henomena  nearly 
complet^^. 

Mr  Stewart  has  written  an  Essay  on  BeJtuty,  in  which 
he  arrives  at  the  conclusion^  that  this  word  does  not  denote 
one  single  and  simple  emotion  only,  but  that,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  in  which  external  objects  excite  ^igreeable 
feelings,  they  arc  said  to  bo  beautiful,  although  the  kinds 
of  emotion  which  they  call  forth  are  very  different.  Thus, 
it  is  correct  speech  to  call  a  mathematical  tlieorcm  heauti- 
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fill,  a  rose  beautiful,  and  a  lovely  woman  beautiful ;  yet  tli* 
qualities  of  thcBc  tliree  objects,  and  the  hinds  of  emotlo] 
which  they  excite,  are  so  different,  that  they  have  no  co 
mon  property,  except  that  of  the  feeling  excited  by  all 
them  being  agreeable » 

Mr  Stewart  appears  to  be  correct  in  this  ohsennti* 
iimd  it  is  valuable^  in  so  far  as  it  directs  our  attention  to 
fthe  vagueness  of  the  word  hcaiiti^*,  but  it  throws  no  li 
on  the  theory  of  tlie  beautiful  itself    Phrcnologj^,  liowcv^ 
enables  us  to  supply  Mr  Stewart's  deficiency  in  this 
rspect.     Every  faculty  is  gratified  with  contemplating   tj 
^objects  to  which  it  is  naturally  related.     An  elevated  liy 

Lsea  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  and  is,  on  account  of  ra 
fmg  this  delight^  pronounced  to  be  beautifuL    A  syrametri 
^i5gurc  gratifies  the  faculty  of  Form,  and,  on  account  of  t 
pleasure  it  produces,  is  also  termed  beautiful.     A  close] 
llogical  discourse  pleases  Causality  and  Comparison,  and 
^'this  account  is  also  said  to  be  beautifuL    Hence,  the  inv 
[tors  of  language,  little  prone  to  nice  and  metaphysical  dii 
rtinctions,  framed  the  word  beautify  to  express  only  the  g«* 
[neml  emotion  of  pleasure,  of  a  calm  and  refined  nati 
l&nsing  in  the  mind,  on  contemplating  a  variety  of  outw; 
objects;  and  in  this  sense  a  person  may  bo  alive  to  beau 
who  enjoys  a  very  imperfect  endowment  of  Ideality.     But 
i4he  function  of  this  faculty  is  to  produce  a  peculiarly  gra 
id  intense  emotion  of  a  deliglitful  nature,  on  surveyi 
[certain  qualities  in  external   objects;  and  it  surpasses 

irastly  in  strength  and  sublimity,  the  feelings  of  beau^ 
[communicated  by  the  other  faculties,  that  it  may  itself 
[regarded  as  tlie  fountain  of  this  delightful  emotion,  and 
Ifctyled  the  Faculty  of  the  emotion  of  Beauty*    When  active 
ffrom  tuternal  causes  it  desires  beauty,  splendour,  grander 
land  perfection,  for  its  gratificationj  and  prompts  the  oth 
Ifiicullies  to  produce  and  seek  out  objects  invc6te<l   will 
|lbese  qualities. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  What  constitul 
'^poetry  ?     The  answer  afforded  by  Phrenology  is,  that  t 
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elements  of  jwetry  are  all  the  feeliugn  and  jjereeptiinis  of 
the  hiimaD  faeultica,  and  idl  tlieir  prodtictions  emhiied  wilh 
Uie  quality  of  Ideality.  Ideality  itself  ib  a  primitive  eiUfK 
tioTi,  which  may  be  described  but  cannot  be  defined.  It 
harmonizes,  and  may  therefore  blend  with  every  cmtption, 
conception,  and  production^  whose  striking  qualities  are 
not  in  opj>osition  to  its  own  nature.  If  it  be  the  feeling  of 
Uie  beautiful,  then  it  will  naturally  combine  with  the  high- 
est  and  best  manifestations  and  productions  of  t!ie  other  la- 
culties,  and  stand  opposed  to  all  imperfection. 

By  communicating  the  desire  of  perfection,  Ideality  crceta 
a  liigh  Bt4indard  in  the  mind,  by  which  to  compare  actual  at- 
tainmentik  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  appears  to  be  an  important 
element  in  the  mental  constitution  of  man,  as  a  progressive  be- 
ing. To  the  lower  animals,  which  cannot  pa558  beyond  their 
primitive  condition,  a  desire  of  arriving  at  a  more  perfect  state 
would  have  been  a  source  of  pain  ;  whereas  to  man,  with 
an  undefined  scope  of  improvement  before  him,  no  feeling 
could  be  more  useful  and  delightful.  When  regulated  by 
reason,  the  perfection  which  it  aims  at  is  not  thtit  which 

■  belongs  to  God  or  to  superior  Beings;  but  tbat  which  re- 
sult-j  from  the  best  action  of  all  the  powers  of  man  m  a  It- 

t     mi  ted  being, 
Mr  Jeffrey's  article  on  Beauty,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  •,  appears  to  me  to  proceed 
on  a  misconception  of  the  theory  of  T>r  Brown,  and  to 
be  unsound  and  inconsistent  with  human  nature.     Mr  Jef- 

>rR£Y  conceives  that  all  **  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
miwl  liSkxe  for  their  objects  the  Buflferings  or  enjopnents  of 
sentient  beings ;"  and  he  rejects,  "  as  itUrinskalbj  aknnrd 
and  incredibie^  the  supposition,  that  material  objects,  which 
obviously  do  neither  huH  nor  delight  the  body,  should  yet 

■  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful 
I  emotions  which  arc  sometimes  cjccited  by  the  spcrtaelc  of 
I     Beauty/'     Accordingly  he  lays  it  down,  that  the  pleasure 

■  we  enjoy  in  contemplating  a  Highland   landscape,  arises 

■  from  asKocialing,  with  the  wilds  which  we  gaze  upen,  ideas 
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I  of  tlie  rude  sons  of  the  niiRt  and  the  moimUiin  who  inhabit^ 

hem ;  from  our  conjuring  up,  wliile  we  look  upon  the 
[scenes,  recollections  of  their  loves,  their  hates,  their  strifea 
[their  shouts  of  victory,  and  tlieir  hunentations  over  the  dead 
id  from  our  ascribing  the  delight  occasioned  hy  these  emo 
tiotts  to  the  external  objectR  themselves,  as  their  cause,  an 
[conceiving  them  to  possess  the  quality  of  beauty,  when 
[truth  tliey  arc  only  tlie  occasions  which  excite  these  oth^ 
I  emotions  in   our   minds.     In   the   bust  of  Mr  J£FFRE| 
I4ialUy  is  not  the  most  prominent  feature;   but  tlie 
gang  of  Event ualitVj  Comparison,  and  Causality  arc  large 
[and    this    combination   would    produce    precisely   such 
&te  of  mind,  on  surveying  a  mountain-pass,  as  ho  lie 
describes*     Ideality  not  being  verj'  energetic,  the  emotion 
of  sublimity  and  grandeur  would  bo  secondary  in  power 
whereas    Eventuality,    Compu'ison,    and  Caussdity^,  bein 
rinore  vigorous^  and  in  ceaseless  activity,  would  suggest 
Ithousand  incidents  and  their  relations  connected  with  tl 
pseene.     This  state  of  mind,  however,  would  be  peculiar 
Itbose  possessing  this  combination. 

To  put  this  theory  to  the  test  of  experience,  I  accom- 
panied a  French  gentleman  to  the  Trosachs,  and  marke 
his  emotions  as  he  stood  right  in  the  gorge  of  the  pass  U 
ing  towards  Loch  Katrine*  He  was  comparatively  a  st 
ger  to  the  manners,  customs,  and  history  of  Scotland ;  al-^ 
though,  at  the  same  time,  from  acquaintance  with  Englis 
literature,  he  might  have  possessed  some  few  ideas  concer 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  to  associate  with  the 
rocks  which  he  beheld.  He  possessed,  however,  consider- 
able Ideality,  and  a  cultivated  understanding.  When  the 
scene  burst  upon  him,  in  the  full  effulgence  of  its  glory,  he 
stood  in  mute  astonishment  and  delight,  until  I  asked  him. 
What  ideas  were  |>assing  in  his  mind  ?  His  answer  \?a^^ 
1^*  Mon  Dieu,  je  sens,  et  je  ne  pense  pas."  I  explained  ^f^ 
lim  the  motive  of  the  rjuestion,  and  he  declared  that  he  ex- 
erieuced  only  emotions  of  the  most  intense  and  elevating 
kind;  that  every  nerve  thrilled  with  pleasure,  and  that. 
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ihoijgbi  of  noiliiug,  but  resigned  Ijimaelf  entirely  to  Hiese 
deliglitful  eeneatlons^  Oil  analyzing  bb  ematioiis  Uc  said, 
tliat  ho  felt  his  niind  excited  tomptare,  by  the  richDcssand 
^uifiite  elegance  of  die  treci^  and  shrube  with  which  the 
intains  were  clothed ;  that  Iijh  socd  was  aired  into 
sublimttyi  by  tJie  stupendouB  cliffu  which  towered  in  mag- 
tiifiecnce  to  the  clouds  ;  and  that  even  tbe  chill  of  fear  crept 
txileutly  along  hU  nerves,  nn  the  projecting  prceipiceg  were 
perceived  tJireatening  to  fall,  and  cut  off  commuiiication  witli 
the  world  firound  i  and  again  he  declared,  that  he  thought 
mot,  and  cared  not,  who  inhabited  the  wilds,  until  the 
£arc6  of  the  first  and  most  exquisite  impression  was  srpent ; 
'mnA  then  bis  mind  began  to  be  occupied  with  ideas  of  col- 
lateral objects,  or  cooUy  to  think,  and  everj^  moment  there- 
after tlie  imprefifiion  dimininihed  in  intensity,  and  at  last 
cmgcd  entirely  to  be  felt. 

On  another  occasion  I  «iceompanied  a  gentleman,  al^  of 
^docation  aiid  a  cultivated  (inder»tiuiding,  but  with  little 
Ideality,  to  the  same  spot*  He  looked  calmly  around  and 
<»bserved :  "  Pretty  trees  the«e  !  High  hills  !  Terrible  up- 
jroar  of  elements  been  here !  Difficult  pafis  for  the  II!gh- 
laaders!'*  &c.  &c,  but  exhibited  no  emotion,  and  no  deep* 
toned  sentiment  of  the  sublime,  like  the  other. 

The  first  of  these  instances  shewed,  that  the  supposition 
**  tliat  material  ohjcct>i,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor 
^^light  the  body,  should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical 
<lUaUties,  the  very  powerfid  emotions  which  are  sometimes 
^t©d  by  the  spectacle  of  beaut)^,"  is  not  cjuite  so  "intrin* 
•wsally  absurd  and  incredible,"  as  Mr  Jeffrev  imagines; 
^hile  the  second  instance  indicated  that  Ideality  is  truly 
*fce  faculty  which  feels  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  and 
^'mii,  where  it  is  not  powerful,  the  most  magnificent  scenes 
^"^y  be  r^arded  with  pleasure,  but  with  no  Intense  feeling 
^  lieauty. 

In  comjxisition,  this  faculty  imparts  splendour  and  cleva* 

to  the  style,  and  it  may  manifest  itself  in  prose  a«  well 

]aj)oetry*     The  style  of  Lord  Bacon   ih  remarkably 
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imbued  with  the  stplendours  of  Ideality,  gonietimes  to 
cenSf  while  that  of  Locke  if;  as  decidedly  plain ;  and  the 
portraits  of  both  shew  that  their  heads  corresponded  with 
these  flifferent  manifestations.  Hazlitt's  head,  which  I 
liave  seen,  indicates  a  large  development  of  Ideality,  and 
the  faculty  glows  in  all  his  compositions.  In  Mr  Jeffrey's 
head,  as  it  appears  in  the  bust,  it  does  not  predominate. 
The  report  was  current  at  the  time,  that  the  review  of 
Lord  Byron's  Tragedies,  which  appeared  in  No.  Lvxii.  of 
the  Edinburgh  Re\4ew  (February  1822),  was  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  these  two  celebrated  authors ;  and  keeping  in 
\^ew  the  fact,  that  Mr  Hazlitt's  Ideality  is  larger  than  Mr 
Jeffrey^s,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  article,  to  assign  to  each  tlie  sentences  which  he 
wrote.  Mr  Jeffrey's  predominating  intellectual  organs 
are  Eventuality,  which  treasures  up  simple  incidents  and 
obgervations ;  Comparison,  which  glances  at  their  analog^^ 
and  relations  j  and  Causality,  which  gives  depth  and  logiSP 
consistency  to  the  whole.  Hazlitt,  on  the  other  hand, 
poasesses  a  large  Comparison,  respectable  Causality,  with  a 
decidedly  large  Ideality,  elevating  and  adorning  his  Intel* 
lectual  conceptions.  Proceeding  on  these  views,  I  Would 
attribute  the  following  sentence  to  Jeffrey*s  pen,  as  cha* 
raeteristic  of  his  manner.  Speaking  of  the  qualities  of 
Shakspeaue's  writings,  the  reviewer  saj^,  "  Tliough 
time  may  have  hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first  but 
common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted  a  charm  to 
much  that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  cannot  but  l>elieve 
that  there  was  an  original  sanctity  wliich  time  only  niatured 
and  extended ;  and  an  inherent  charm,  from  which  Out 
association  derived  all  its  power.  And  when  wo  look 
didly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our  early  dramatists, 
impossible,  we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticism 
done  its  worst  on  them  ;  after  all  deductions  for  impossi] 
plota  and  fantastical  characters,  unaccountable  forms 
speech,  and  occasional  extravagance,  indelicacy,  and  h^ 
rors;  there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them^  both 
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tbougbt  and  of  diction ;  a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth 
of  sagacity ;  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  play  of 
fiincy ;  a  nakedness  and  energy  of  passion,  and,  above  all^ 
a  coptouf^ncss  of  imagery,  and  a  sweetness  and  floxil>ility  of 
ferae,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled  in  earlier  or  in  later 
tiines;  and  places  them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very 
kigbest  and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or  modem 
poets  *."  In  this  passage,  we  have  the  minuteness  of  enu- 
meration of  Eventuality,  the  discrimination  of  Comparison 
and  Cansality,  and  the  good  taste  of  a  fair,  but  none  of  the 
elevation,  ornament,  and  intensity  of  a  large,  Ideality*  In 
another  part  of  the  same  review,  we  find  the  following  sen- 
t^fices ;  In  Byron  f,  ^'  there  are  some  sweet  lines,  and 
many  of  great  weight  and  cncrgj^ ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusicaL  His  lines  do  not 
vibrate  like  polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in 
tjie  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  %nelded  like  clumsy  ba- 
tons in  a  bloodless  affray." — ^**  He  ha*j  too  little  sympathy 
with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties  of  humanity,  to 
•nceeed  well  in  their  representatiout  His  soul  is  like  R' 
•tar,  and  dwells  apart/* — ^"  It  does  not  '  hold  the  mirror  up 
to  natnriV  nor  catch  the  lines  of  surrounding  objects  j  but, 
like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense  glare  and 
gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it  irradiates/' 
Here  wc  perceive  the  glow  of  Ideality ;  the  simpHcity  of  the 
former  style  is  gone,  and  the  diction  has  become  elevated, 
figurative,  and  ornamental.  I  am  not  informed  regarding 
the  particular  sentences  wluch  each  of  the  above  gentlemen 
^in  this  review  ;  but  these  extracts  \vill  serve  as  brief 
of  the  differences  produced  on  the  style,  when 
Ideality  sheds  few  or  many  beams  on  the  pen  of  the 
iQthor ;  and  I  regard  the  prol>abilitie»  as  very  strong,  that 
l)i«  passages  are  assigned  to  their  appropriate  sources. 
The  organ  is  ascertained* 
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Every  oho  kiioirs  wkat  in  meant  l>y  Wit,  and  yet  n© 
word  presciiU  more  difficulties  in  its  definition.  Dr  Gall 
oboerves^  that,  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  faculty,  he  could 
diMtovcr  no  better  method  than  to  describe  it  as  tlic  predo- 
minant intellectual  leature  in  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Boi- 
LEAtr,  Racine,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire,  la  all  these 
authors,  and  in  many  other  persons  who  manifest  a  similar 
talent,  tlic  anterior-superior-lateral  parts  of  Uie  foreliead 
are  prominent  and  rounded.  When  this  developmeiU  ^ 
excessively  large,  it  is  attended  witli  a  disposition,  appa* 
rently  irresistible,  to  view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  lighL 

Wit,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  laughter.    Laugh- 
ter, like  crying,  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  faculties.     I 
am  acquainted  with  a  iKjy  in   whom  Acquisitiveness   is 
large,  and  be  laughs  when  one  gives  him  a  penny*     Ano* 
ther  youth  who  possesses  a  large  Love  of  Approbtitioij 
laughs  when   unexi>ectcd   praise   is   bestowed   upon  liii 
I  These  facts,  to  which  many  more  might  be  added,  shci 
I  that  we  may  smile  from  any  pleasing  alfection  of  the  send 
'  ments,  or  even  of  some  of  the  propensities ;  and  that 
cause  of  a  smile  is  not  always  the  Uulicrous,     This  view  : 
[  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  which  occur  in  hystcric^i 
I  affections.   It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  ladyoi*  child  lav 
land  cry  alternately  and  involuntarily,  appaixsntly  on 
eount  of  some  varying  affection  of  the  whole  mental  syi 
tern,  rather  than  from  any  |>articular,  ludicrous,  or 
tressing  idea  presenting  itself  by  turns  to  the  fancy, 
have  noticed  farther,   that  a  large  development  of  Ilope,^ 
Benevolence,  and  Wonder,  producing  happy  emotions,  pro- 
dispoees  the  |>osses6or  to  laugh ;  while  Veneration,  Con»ci« 
entiousuesK,  and  Renection,  when  predominant,  give  ris 
to  a  natural  seriousness  and  giavity,  adverse  to  laughterJ 
the  tone  of  these  facullicB  being  grave  and  solemn* 
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There  may  be  much  excellent  wit^  without  exciting  lk  to 
btiigli.  IncleeJ  Lord  Chesterfield  hiys  it  flowii  as  a  cha- 
rBctcrifitic  featare  of  an  aceoinplished  gentlcmanj  that  he 
frliotild  never  laugh  ;  and  although  this  rule  is  absurd^  yet 
tltere  may  be  a  high  enjoyment  of  wit  without  laughter.  The 
following  are  Instancei^  in  point*  There  is  a  story  of  a  Not- 
tinghanishire  publicum,  LitUtjohu  by  name,  who  put  up  the 
figure  of  Robin  Hood  for  a  sign,  with  the  following  lines 
Muw  It : 

**  All  je  that  relish  Ale  that's  good. 
Come  in  nnd  {!nnk  with  Robin  Hood% 
If  Robin  Uood  is  not  at  home, 
Come  In  oikI  drink  with  LiWeJofm,*^ 

18  genuine  wit,  what  even  Chesterfield  would  al- 
to be  bo;  and  yet  it  does  not  force  xiB  to  laugh.  Ano- 
tlirr  instance  h  the  following:  Louis  XV.  once  heard 
that  an  English  nobleman  (Lord  Staie)  at  hia  court  was 
remarlcably  like  himself.  UjK>n  his  Lordfihi|i's  going  to 
court,  the  King,  who  was  vcr}^  g*iilty  of  saying  mdo 
UiingSy  observed,  upon  seeing  him,  ^'  A  remiirkable  like- 
ness, upon  my  word ! — My  Lord,  was  your  mother  ever  in 
Enmce?*  To  which  hia  Lordship  replied,  with  great  po- 
Itteness :  **  No,  please  your  majesty,  but  lay  father  was,** 
This  aliio  is  admirably  witty  %  but  it  does  not  excite  laugh- 
ter* In  Prior's  song  upon  a  yoimg  lady  entreating  her 
mother  to  allow  her  to  come  otU  (as  it  is  called),  there  is 
aa  allosion  winch,  also,  is  very  fine  wit,  although  it  is  not 
laughable.  The  lady  is  alluding  to  the  liberty  enjoyed, 
;i&d  the  concjuests  madcj  by  her  elder  sister.  The  last 
verse  is  as  follows : 

«^  DcaXf  dear  mamma,  for  once  let  me 
Like^  my  fortune  try, 
I'll  Kave  an  Borl  aa  well  as  Hhe, 
Or  knovr  the  reason  why**' 

The  fair  prcv^aUe<l,-i*mai]ima  gave  ^ny% 

And  KiTT  r»  at  her  desire, 
Ob  Tain  so  Tan  ca^atoT  ro&  a  oav, 

AXD  5i:i  TU£  WOBLD  OH  rifiE  " 
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In  all  these  instances,  every  one  endowed  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  organ  now  under  consideration,  rsmaifeii  wit, 
although  no  '\dyid  emotion  of  laughter  is  excited.  In 
the  following  cases,  again,  the  risible  muscles  are  much 
more  affected,  when,  in  fact,  the  real  point  of  wit  contained 
in  them  is  infinitely  less. 

The  story  of  the  Nottingham  publican,  named  Littlb- 
joHN,  who  erected  the  sign  of  Bjobin  Hoodj  goes  on  to  say, 
that  Mr  Littlejohn  having  died,  his  successor  thought  it 
a  pity  to  lose  so  capital  a  sign,  and  so  much  excellent 
poetry,  and  accordingly  retained  both,  only  erasing  his  pre- 
decessor's name,  he  substituted  his  own  in  its  place.  The 
lines  then  ran  thus  : 

*<  All  ye  who  relish  Ale  that's  good, 

Come  in  and  drink  with  Robm  Hood; 
If  Robin  Hood  is  not  at  home, 

Come  in  and  drink  with  Sascuel  Johksok." 

The  whole  wit  is  now  gone,  and  yet  the  lines  are  infi- 
nitely more  laughable  than  before.  In  like  manner,  when 
a  servant  let  a  tongue  fall  from  a  plate,  and  a  gentleman  at 
the  table  said,  ^^  Oh,  never  mind ;  its  a  mere  lapsus  Un- 
giuBf^  there  was  genuine  wit  in  the  remark;  but  when 
another  servant,  who  had  heard  that  this  was  witty,  let  fall 
a  shoulder  of  mutton,  and  thought  to  get  off,  by  styling 
this  accident,  too,  a  lapsus  lingu<B^  the  whole  wit  was  ex- 
tinguished, but  laughter  would  be  more  irresistibly  pro- 
voked. Now,  in  what  does  the  wit  of  the  first  instances 
consist  ?  and  what  is  the  cause  of  the  more  laughable  effect 
of  the  second  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  wit  is  actually 
extinguished  ? 

This  leads  us  to  a  definition  of  Wit.  Locke  describes 
Wit  as  "  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  put- 
ting these  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can 
be  found  any  resemblance  or  congruity^  thereby  to  make  up 
pleasant  pictures,  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  fancy*." 
•  Essay,  b.  ii.  c.  xi.  §  2. 
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Kaw,  it  may  be  cleinongtratedy  that  this  deHtiitiou  is  erro- 
neous.  For  example,  when  Goldsmith,  in  liis  beautiful 
Teraes  on  Hope,  compares  that  great  blessing  of  humanity 
la  tlie  light  of  a  taper,  lie  adds  a  circumstance  of  resem* 
blaiice,  which,  accordiug  to  Locke's  definition,  would  be 
Uie  perfection  of  Wit : 

**  Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light. 
Adorns  and  cheers  the  way. 
And  ttiU  as  darker  ffrowa  (he  rUghi 
Emits  a  brighter  rof,** 

But  this,  in  point  of  fact,  is  only  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
not  in  the  least  witty.  In  like  manner,  Moore,  iu  the 
following  verses,  introduces  comparisons,  wliich  also  are 
admirably  beautiful,  but  destitute  of  every  ingredient  of 
Wit*  In  his  song  on  music's  powers  to  awaken  the  memo* 
be  says : 

^^  Like  the  gale  which  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowens, 

hi  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heard  in  happier  hours* 
Filled  vrith  halm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

Wben  the  flowers  have  sunk  tn  death. 
So  vrhen  pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 
Its  memory  lives  in  muaic*a  breath/* 

in,  in  speaking  of  the  pains  of  memory,  be  says^ 

*'  ^VTieti  I  rtmeraher  all 
The  friends  so  Unk*d  together, 
IVe  seen  around  me  fiiLl 
Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 

I  feel  like  one  who  trea<1a  alotie 

Some  banquet  hafl  deserted  ; 

Whose  lights  aie  tied,  whose  gvlauds  dead. 

And  all  but  he  departed*** 


In  these  instances  wo  have  the  most  unexpected  resem- 
blances presented  to  the  mind,  beautiful,  as  1  have  said, 
bm  not  witty ;  and  when  we  analyze  the  imager,  wc  arc 
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abte  W  refer  thcib  all  to  Gomparifion  and  Ideality  as  their 
originB  t  the  suggestion  of  simple  resemblancey  adorned  with 
beauty  being  their  constituent  elements. 

Wherein,  then,  do  the  comparisons  which  are  witty,  such 

as  lliofiie  abeady' cited,  or  Hudibra^s  famous  simiH    '  "'*  " 

•  ....  1  I  ft 

"  When,  like  a  lobster  bo'iled,  the  morn  . . , 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn,*' 

differ  from  those  which  are  not  witty  ?  This  brings  uSy^i 
last  to  the  true  definition  of  Wit,  and  to  the  main  object 
of  all  these  remarks,  the  functions  of  the  organ  now  under 
consideration. 

The  authority  of  the  metaphysicians  tends  to  support  tbe 
idea  that  the  talent  for  perceiving  resemblances  is  distinct 
from  that  which  discriminates  differences.  Malbbancu|& 
observes,  that  ^^  There  are  geniuses  of  two  sorts.  The  omi 
remarks  easily  the  differences  existing  between  objects,  and 
these  arc  the  excellent  geniuses.  The  others  imagine  and 
suppose  resemblances  between  things,  and  these  are  the  su* 
perficial  minds  *."  Locke  makes  the  same  distinction* 
After  spealdng  of  Wit,  as  ^^  lying  most  in  the  assemblage 
of  ideas  wherein  any  resemblance  can  be  found,"  he  pro- 
ceeds thus:  ^^  Judgment,  on  the  contrary,  lies  quite  on  the 
other  side,  in  separaling  carefaUy^  one  from  another^  ideas 
wherein  can  be  found  the  least  difference^  thereby  to  avoid 
being  misled  by  similitude,  and  by  affinity^  to  take  one  thing 
for  another  f ."  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  "  the  chief  and  (as 
it  were)  radical  distinction  betwixt  minds,  in  regard  to  plu-» 
losophy  and  science,  is  this, — that  some  minds  have  greater 
power,  and  arc  more  fitted  for  the  observation  of  the  diffb- 
rencesj  others  for  the  observation  of  the  resemblances^  of 
things." 

These  ideas  will  be  better  understood  by  an  illustration. 
The  objection  is  often  stated,  that  Phrenology  is  no  science, 
because  a  large  organ  of  Dcstructivcness  and  a  large  organ 
•  Rech  do  la  Verity,  liv.  ii.  2d  part  c-  ix. 
t  Ks5Ry,  &c.  h.  M  c.  XT.  sect.  ?. 
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of  Benetrolenci;  niay  be  found  in  the  nni«  beaftd,  and  tlieii 
ilicy  will  HeuiraUz£  tacA  olAer,  like  am  acid  aad  am  atksiL 
Thiii  objection  would  qvruig  from  a  nuad  in  which  the 
povrer  of  ptfeetvin^  resemUanctt  was  gienter  than  that 
wUdi  perGoms  difivrcoce^  aad  would  appvr  conclaeive 
at  firpi  sight  to  minds  dmilarly  consdtnted.  Bat  a  person 
iiaring  a  large  endowment  of  the  faculty  for  perceiving 
dktinetions,  would  discriminate  in  a  moment  the  differtmee 
bdween  two  chemical  sobstancea}  pWed  in  a  slate  of  me- 
chanical mixtnrc,  and  two  organs  subsisting  separately, 
baring  distinct  fonetions,  aiud  ralctiluted  for  aetiog  on  dif- 
fereni  occasions;  and  he  would  ^ee  that  the  anal<^'  had 
DO  force  whatever. 

The  questiony  Ihen,  occurs,  Wliich  is  Ibe  faculty  that 
perceives  differenetif  Mr  Scott  has  been  led  to  believe, 
thai  it  depends  upon  the  faculty  of  Wit,  and  tliat  the  primi- 
tive function  of  this  jwwer  is  to  distinguish  diflferenees, 
while  Comparison  perceives  reaemblaiices.  He  conceives 
that  ill  all  tlic  foregoing  instances  in  which  Wit  is  recognis- 
ed, there  is  "  a  mixture  of  congruity  and  incongruity,  or 
inaoDgruity  appears  where  congruity  was  expected^"  which 
in  principle  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  is  nearly 
the  definition  of  Wit  given  by  Beattie,  and  it  also  ap^ 
proeches  closely  to  tliat  given  by  Campbell  and  Dr  Thomas 
Brown.  Now,  be  says  that  the  proper  function  of  the  facul- 
ty under  discussion  is  to  perceive  difference,  to  observe^ 
in  short,  hicoftffrudy^  and  that  it  is  only  when  tliis  is  done 
tliat  Wit  is  at  all  recognised.  The  wit  in  Lord  Stajr's  re- 
ply lies  in  the  incongruity  between  the  answer  which  Louis 
received,  and  that  which  he  expected*  lie  evidently  anti- 
cipated tliat  Stair  would  say  that  his  mother  had  been  in 
Fraueei  and  the  King  meant  it  to  be  inferred,  that  she  had 
heen  false,  and  that  Staiu  was  his  brother.  Ills  Lord* 
sliip't*  reply,  on  the  contrary,  completely  turned  the  tables 
wn  the  King.  ♦'  No,  but  my  father  was,*'  implied  that 
Louis,  by  parity  of  reason,  was  descended  of  Staib- s  father. 
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In  like  mauuer  wheti  Kitty 

**  Ohftdtied  th€  chariot  for  a  day 
And  »et  th^  world  anjire  ;" 

^we  perceive  comparison  between  the  young  beauty's  explol 
mid  tliat  of  PhcBton  mth  tbc  chariot  of  the  Sun,  and  the  dif- 
ferenco  or  incongruity  is  so  striking,  that  we  feel  it  ais  an 
eBBfintial  ingredient  in  the  deKcription,  and  relish  it  as  wit. 
In  the  compai'ison  of  Hope  to  the  taper,  on  the  other  hand, 

^^  Which  atill  as  darker  grows  the  night 
Emits  II  brighter  rajr/* 

we  attend  only  to  the  resemblnnce^  which  is  very  strikiii 
Land  beautiful,  and  Jiot  to  the  points  of  difference  ;    and  the 
pthc  image  strikes  ns  as  a  pure  comparimii^  and  not  as  in 
|pl)'ing  any  incongruity,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  not  felt    , 
witty.  ^H 

Wit,  therefore,  appears  to  consist  chiefly  in  an  inteliecUm^^ 
^perception  of  difference^  of  congruity  amid  incongruity  ;  and 
hence  Wit,  like  an  argument,  may  be  retailed  a  thousand 
F times,  from  mind  to  mind,  mthout  losing  its  intrinsic  qua- 
plities ;  while  humour,  which  is  ascribed  chiefly  to  Secretivi 
aess,  is  entirely  personal,  and  must  be  witnessed  at  the  fix 
hand  to  be  at  all  enjoyed  *.     These  are  Mr  Scott's  ideas.  ^ 

Dr  Spuhzheim,  on  the  otJier  hand,  maintains  that  the" 
^perception  of  resemblance  is  the  result  of  a  lower,  and  thar^J 
of  diBerence  of  a  higher,  degree  of  power  and  activity  i^H 
peach  Intellectual  faculty  ;  Colour,  for  example,  when  feeble^     * 
gees  a  resemblance  betw*een  hues,  w^hich  by  a  more  powerful 
organ  are  at  once  discerned  to  be  different ;  a  feeble  organ 
Df  Tune  perceives  harmonies,  where  a  higher  faculty  dis*     I 
pHtovers  discords ;  feeble  Causality  sees  resemblances  betweei^H 
rtwo  causes,  which  a  more  iDtense  Causality  distinguishfl^^ 
f  to  be  different.     Hence  every  organ  perceives  tmth  resem- 
dances  and  differences  within  its  own  sphere.      Tliis  ob-     j 
ection  ap]>ears  to  me  to  be  conclusive ;  and  the  instances 
■  The  theory  of  Humour  is  explained  on  [k 
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before  cited  from  tlie  metaphysicians,  receive  a  ready  ex- 
planation by  supposing  that  the  geniuses  which  are  capti^ 
I'ated  cliiefly  by  regcmblanc^es,  posses  the  weaker,  and 
those  which  discriminate  differences,  the  higher  endowment 
of  the  various  intellectual  faculties  related  to  their  several 
inbjects* 

Dr  SpURZHEiM  considers  the  faculty  now  under  consi- 
ition  to  be  a  sattiment  "  which  disposes  men  to  view 
every  thing  in  a  gay  and  joyful  manner."  He  regards  it 
as  "  given  to  man  to  render  him  merry,  to  producvc  gaiety, 
— feelings  not  to  be  confounded  w^th  satisfaction  or  con- 
tentment: these  are  affections  of  every  faculty,  whilst  gaie* 
ty  and  laughter  belong  to  that  which  now  occupies  our  at* 

ation,'*  According  to  this  view.  Wit  consists  in  concep- 
lions,  formed  by  the  intellectual  powers  imbued  with  the 
teutiment  of  the  ludicrous ;  in  tlie  same  U'ay  as  poetry  con- 
sists in  the  manifestations  of  the  other  faculties,  acting  in 
combination  with,  and  elevated  by  Ideality* 

In  the  Phrcn.  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  451,  Mr  Hewett 
Watson  has  given  a  different  analysis  of  this  faculty,  and 
ill'ivtrated  it  with  much  ability*  He  regards  it  as  an  intel- 
l«»ciual  power,  whose  function  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
nalrare  or  intrinsic  properties  of  things,  the  office  of  Causa- 
lity being  to  perceive  the  **  relations  of  causation  and  de- 
I'     '<'■  rah"     According  to  him,  the  ludicrous  is 

u  ,..  ,.  '^.  i.i..i..i.. station  of  all  the  iutellectual  faculties,  and 
he  gives  examples  in  which  Sheridan  and  Moore  display 
rent   Wit,   chiefly  from   Individuality  and   Comp^irison* 

lie  faculty  now  under  discussion,  produces  wit  also  as  a 
mode  of  manifestation  ;  but  he  conceives  that  it  doeB  eo  al- 
ways, by  comparing  or  contrasting  the  intrinsic  qualities  of 
bjccts.  The  study  of  character  "  is  lucluded  in  the  functions 
if  Wit,  not  merely  the  actions  performed,  but  the  real  dispo- 
sitions." "  Let  us  now  take  up,"  says  he, "  the  Sentimental 
Tour  of  Sterne,  in  whose  mask  Causality  and  Wit  are  predo- 
minni'  ans.    Almost  the  whole  tenor  of  this  work,  un- 

Hkr  i  i.  iuost  tourists,  consists  of  disc^uisitions  concerning 
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tlic  <i)i§i>ositionfi  and  iuherciit  qiuilitiee  of  pcrsoiiK  and  ihiuga^ 
for,  instead  of  narrating  wliom  and  what  he  eaw,  his  atten- 
tion seems  to  liavo  been  absorbed  in  epeeulationsi  as  to  tltei^l 
conditions,  dependences,  nature,  and  fjualities*     We  wi^^' 
to  condense  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  views  now  ad-» 
vanced  concerning  the  organ  of  Wit^  and  8ludl  therefore  ba 
sparing  in  our  quotations  from  each  author,  and,  indeed, 
select  them  rather  as  examples  than  evidence,, leaving  to 
those  who   may  feel   inclined   the   office   of  trying   their 
soundness,  l>y  reference  to  the  general  writings  of  the  au- 
thors enumerated.     In  the  Preface  written  for  the  Scnti^M 
mental  Journey  we  have  the  fallowing  disquisition  :  ^| 

"  *  Your  idle  people  leave  their  native  country,  and  g^ 
abroad  for  some  reason  or  reason  %  which  may  bo  dorrv*- 
ed  from  one  of  these  general  causes, — Inferiority  of 
— Imbecility  of  mind ; — or  Inevitable  necessity, 

^**  The  two  first  include  all  those  who  travel  by  land 
by  water,  labouring  with  pride,  curiosity,  \^nity,  or  spleen, 
subdivided  and  combined  ad  injimtum. 

*^  ^  The  third  class  includes  the  whole  army  of  peregrine 
martyrs ;  more  especially  those  travellers  who  set  out  upon 
their  travels  with  the  benefit  of  clergy,  either  as  delinquents 
travelling  under  t!ie  direction  of  governors  recommended 
by  the  magistrate©, ^^r  young  gentlemen  transported  by 
tlie  cruelty  oi'  parents  and  guardians,  and  travelling  under 
the  direction  of  governors  recommended  by  Oxford,  Aber-» 
deen,  and  Glasgow.  .i^| 

"*  There  is  a  fourth  clasft,  but  their  number  \%  so  smallf 
that  they  would  not  deserve  a  distinction,  were  it  not  ni^^^ 
CQfisary  in  a  work  of  this  natm^e,  to  observe  Uie  greatc4|^ 
precision  and  nicety,  to  avoid  a  confimon  <^  cAaracier*  And 
these  men  I  spesik  of,^  are  such  as  cross  the  soas,  and  so- 
journ in  a  land  of  strangers,  with  a  view  oi"  saving  money 
for  various  reasons,  and  n\mn  various  pretences;  but  um 
they  might  also  save  themselves  and  others  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  trouble,  by  saving  theii'  money  at  home,  aa<j 
as  their  reasons  for  travelling  are  the  least  complex  of 


■olker  »i>cc^  of  eoijgraii^i  I  filiall  ilibliiigakli  tliesc  gentle- 
men  by  the  liamp  of  *  Simple  TnivcUcrs/ 

**^  Thus  Uie  whole  circle  o(  Lravellei^B  may  he  reduced  t4>. 
the  following  heads  : 


Idle  Travellers, 
IxtquisiUve  Tmirelleirs, 
I     X^jring  Tmvelkrs, 

^<^«Tlien  fullonr 


Proud  Travellersj 
Vain  Travellers, 
Splenetic  TmvcUers. 


Tlie  Travellers  of  Necesalty, 

The  Delinquent  and  Felonious  Traveller, 

The  Unfortunate  and  Innocent  Traveller, 

TUe  Siaiiile  Traveller ;  and,  lastly, 

The  llentiment^  Traveller  (meaning  thereby  myscll).'* 


r**ThcTC  IS  m  these  diBtltieiions  an  ailmixtiire  holli  of  Philo* 
flophy  aiuil  Wit,  but  certainly  mofe  of  the  former  ;  and  if  oiur 
readers  have  gone  along  with  our  previous  eonelusions^ 
tlMiy  wUl  scarcely  hesitate  to  attribute  both  the  one  and  the 
otJicr  to  tlie  organ  bearing  the  cognomen  of  the  latter. 

IAgain^  he  says : 
^  The  sons  and  fbiughters  of  ser^^co  part  with  libeity, 
bat  not  m^i  nature^  in  their  contracts  ;  they  ore  flesh  luid 
Uocid^  and  have  their  little  vamtici)  and  wislies  in  the 
mkkt  af  tite  house  of  bondage,  as  well  as  their  taBk-ma»- 

**  Shebidan  enjoyed  no  slight  reputation  as  a  wit,  but  any 
Cfoe  taking  the  trouble  to  analyze  hi8  manifestations  in  tliat 
■  way,  will  soon  perceive  that  the  wit  of  this  remarkable  in- 
dividaal  alraoiit  always  consists  of  comparisons,  or  con- 
trusts  of  )}rc»portion,  position^  objects,  and  events,  with  Ul- 
Ifar  or  no  reference  to  their  attributes  or  inherent  proper*^ 
Qm/'  For  instance,  he  compares  a  tall  thin  man  mth  .^ 
fhort  fiit  wifc^  to  a  church  and  steeple ;  beaux  flirting  with 
iilmly  ^ated  in  a  very  high  carriage,  to  supporters  lumg- 
ing  halfway  up  the  door;  a  tall  thin  man,  to  a  tree  run 
up  against  a  wall ;  and  such  an  one  mth  his  arms  spread, 
to  0  cross  on  a  Good-Friday  bun/* 
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"As,  therefore,  iu  the  works  of  individuals  noted  for  tlie 
larg^e  development  of  Wit,  we  find  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
dwell  on  the  essential  properties  of  tilings,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  in  some  of  them  an  equal  tendency  to  ridicule  all 
fancy,  philosophy,  and  reasoning,  wherein  there  appears  no- 
gleet  or  ignorance  of  these  attributes ; — as  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  other  organ  wliicli  can  include  perceptions  of  this 
nature  in  its  function ; — and  as  the  inherent  properties  o^^ 
the  constituent  parts  of  creation  seem  to  be  intellectu^Hi 
perceptions,  equally  distinct  from  those  of  condition  or  de* 
pendence  as  those  of  objects  are  from  those  of  their  posi- 
tion and  physical  properties ; — -there  seems  no  slight  pro- 
bability for  supposing  the  existence  of  some  distinct  organ 
^  for  such  perceptions  ;  and,  further,  if  we  find  them  mani- 
l  strongly  wlien  the  organ  of  Wit  is  large ;  if  the  pecu- 
[liar  wit  and  satire  believed  to  be  connected  %vith  the  fane* 
Kion  of  this  organ  is  found  to  depend  essentially  on  bui^^H 
l|Mjrceptions ;  and  if  other  kinds  of  wit — that  of  Curran  an^" 
)^&H£RiDAN,  for  instance — may  exist  with  a  moderate  or  de- 
ficient endowment  of  this  organ  ;  we  shall  be  almost  neees- 
ttarily  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  perception  of  inherent 
[pro|}crtie8  does  depend  on  the  organ  of  Wit,  unless  it  can 
^be  sliewn  to  exist  powerful  when  the  organ  is  feebly  deve- 
loped, wliich  we  have  in  vain  looked  for. 

"  It  hence  appears  that  the  range  of  this  facidty  is 
|tnore  extensive,  and  that  it  forms  a  much  more  essentia 
ingredient^  in  our  philosophic  capacities  than  could  be  pr 
[llieated  from  only  observing  its  manifestations  when  actiu 
Itiong  with  Sccretiveness,  Self-esteem,  Combativeness, 
)cstructiveness,  to  produce  irony,  sarcasm,  ridicule,  and 
itire ;  or,  with  other  intellectual  powers,  to  sparkle  in  the 
allies  of  wit.     Directed  towards  man,  it  probably  give^^ 
endency  to  investigate  the  real  character,  instead  of  re 
ig  content  with  observing  appearances  or  actionst  whic 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  the  bent  of  Sterne's  mind,  and 
considerably  so  of  that  of  Franklin.     Taking  tl 
ill  inquire  into  the  nature  ai 
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\mlm  of  Oqd,  m  manifested  in  creation.  Cowpeb  aflbnb 
an  example  of  tliis,  and  Socrates  may  be  akb  namsd.  In 
phyKiologirV  primary  or  essential  fimetioo,  as  distinct  from 
modes  of  manifestation,  and  particular  aetioiBS  and  direo 
tioBty  will  be  its  aim*  To  the  metapb jndaiL  it  vriU  imparl 
a  strong  desire  for  ascertaining  tbe  natare  ainl  inberent 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  creation  in  general.  Pbreno)ogyf 
being  an  union  of  tbe  two  latter — ^tbe  metaphj-sician  and 
the  pby^ologist — its  founders  will  afford  us  a  suitable  iQua* 
tralion*  In  the  bust  of  Dr  Gall  the  organ  is  repreaented 
mucb  less  developed  than  in  that  of  Dr  Spcrzheiv;  and 
'"Hie  superiority  of  the  latter  in  di^riminating  modes  of  map- 
niliDatation  and  particular  directions  of  tbe  mental  powers 
rrcim  the  powers  them^ves,  h  familiar  to  all  phrenol 
Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  not  err  in  adducing  Locke  aa  a  i 
gatire  instance  of  the  faculty.  In  the  portraits  of  this  phi* 
htsopber.  Comparison  and  Causality  appear  greatly  larger 
tlm  Wit ;  and  his  system  derive  not  only  ideas,  bat  tbe 
mental  feelings,  from  external  impreeoons  |  bnt  as  he  was 
oMtged  to  give  the  mind  a  capfibility  of  being  affected  by 
iropressiotis  on  the  external  senses,  he  endowed  it  witli  the 
faculties  of  perception,  contemplation,  memory,  compari-* 
•en,  and  abstraction,  which  are  in  reality  but  modes  of  ac- 
tivity»  not  inherent  powers*  His  grounds  for  denying  the 
famal^ncfts  of  ideas  were  their  n  on -manifestation,  or  vari* 
Mia  modifications  in  different  iudi\nduals,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  modes  of  being  were  to  him  in  lieu  of  in- 
nate powers, 

^  It  baa  been  supposed  that  the  oi^n  of  Wit  gives  a  ten- 
dency to  view  every  thing  in  a  ludicrous  light ;  but  if  tbe 
ideas  bere  proposed  concerning  its  function  prove  correct, 
aack  a  supposition  must  be  untenable ;  and  that  it  is  so,  in 
poini  of  fact,  may  be  shewn  by  reference  to  nature.  Tlie 
■aaksef  DrsCtnLu:K,  Franklin,  and  Spvjrzheim,  exhibit 
a  greater  development  of  the  organ  than  do  those  of  Cua* 
rah,  Sa'iFT,  and  Sheuidan.  And  further,  let  any  one  ap- 
peal to  hi«  own  private  friends  in  whom  the  organ  in  large- 
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ly  developcdi  and  at>k  whether  they  arc  not  oftener  pained 
tlniii  pleased  by  things  of  opposite  and  unharmoiiizing  na- 
,  lure  brought  into  nnncccssar)^  contact ;   and,  on  the  otii 
lliand,  dcliglited  by  harmonies  between  the  properties  or 
liributes,  whether  real  or  iraaginarj*,  of  different  objectti." 

*^  It  seems  that  almost  all  amusing  wit  consists  in  a 
Blight  resemblance  addressed  to  tlic  function  of  one  orgai^^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  diflTerence  to  that  of  anotlier, — ^thu^l 
coming  still  nearer  to  Mr  Scone's  theory  of  laughter  than 
his  own  view  of  wit  could  do.     For,  if  there  were  distinct 
organs  to  perceive  resembhince  and  difference,  each  wo 
be  similarhj  excited  by  the  specimens  of  wit ;  but  if  thi 
be  modes  of  activity  common  to  all  tlie  intellectual  powc 
acn  one  of  them  is  agreeably  excited  by  tlic  similarity, 
lie  other  jarred  by  the  contrast,  prodtieiiig  eliff'erefU  sti 
[©f  excitement.     We  say  **  jaiTed,"  because  the  more  any 
[organ  is  developed,  the  more  are  similarities  and  harmo- 
luies  between  its  perceptions  sought  after ;  Tune,  Colony 
[and  Number,  for  example." 

I  present  these  different  views,  because  they  m-e  ingc; 

[oils;  but  the  facts  adduceil  arc  much  too  few  for  foi-ming 

|udgment  on  the  question.     Mr  Watson's  observations  sum 

[Jiighly  interesting,  but  considerable  difficulties  attend  them* 

jln  SiiEruDAN,  Individuality  and  Eventuality  arc  by  much 

lUie  predominant  intellectual  organs,  but  Wit  is  also  mo- 

Merately  developed;  and  his  manifestations  are   in   exact 

correspondence  with  Dr  Spurzheim's  views; — namely,  lii^| 

elementary  ideas  are  dra^vn  chiefly  from  Individuality  an^^ 

'Eventuidity,  and  they  receive  a  colouring  from  Wit,  wiiich 

renders  them  ludicrous;   but  they  do  not   partake   very 

highly  of  this  quality,  and  in  their  nature  they  differ  from 

the  witty   manifestations  of  Sterne   and  Voltaire,   in 

whom  large  Causality  was  combined  with  large  Wit,   I  am 

lacquaiiited  with  two  individuals  in  both  of  whom  Indtvi- 

luality  and  Eventuality  arc  large;   but  in  tlio  one  Wit  is 

ill,  and  in  the  other  rather  large,  and  the  former  almosi 

Aever  intentionally  presents  witty  combinations  of  id 
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wLilc  the  latter  h  pnm©  to  do  so,  tis  a  luibitual  di6i>oeitioii 
of  mitid,  without  study  or  iuteutioQ.  This  case  also  is  in 
harmony  with  Dr  Spurzheim'b  doctrine* 

When  tlds  organ  large  i«  combined  with  much  Comba- 
tivone^a  and  DeBtructiveness,  it  leads  to  satire.  It  gives 
Ihe  talent  also  for  epigramB.  Persons  in  wliom  it  is  small, 
if  their  predominating  faculties  be  grave,  reg^ird  Wit  as  im- 
crtiucnce,  and  are  apt  to  be  offended  by  it.  It  ie  greatly 
led  by  Individuality,  Eventuality  and  Comparison,  which 
fiiniish  intellectual  materiiik  which  it  invoets  with  a  lu- 
•^:  i*pearance, 

J  '  Ic  Wit  among  the  senlimentfi  in  the  present  edi- 

lion,  with  a  view  to  preserve  uniformity  %vith  Dr  Spurjb- 
EiM  in  the  numbering  of  the  organs  with  reference  to  the 
Bt.    Dr  SpunzHciM,  in  the  dissection  of  the  brain^  shews 
Ibttlf  Mtmtomically,  Ideality  aud  Wit  belong  to  the  s;ime  de- 
(Mtrtmont  of  convolutions ;  whence  a  presumption  arises  of 
thw  riinetlons  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  mental  facul- 
im;  and  as  Ideality  has  been  uniformly  regardc<l  as  a  scn- 
tim«!iit.  Wit  may  with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  same 
IVIr  Wat«on  has  been  led  to  regard  Idc*ality  also  as 
[  intellectual  power;  but  his  ideas  m*e  not  suOicieutly  ma- 
tured for  pubiicatiou.     It  will  bo  olmervcd,  that  all  those 
differences  relate  to  tlie  metaphysical  analysis  of  the  facul- 
iy^  and  that  phreuohigists  are  agreed  on  the  fact,  that  wit- 
ty and  mirthful  manifestations  arc  connected  with  the  or- 
gan now  under  consideration*     The  organ,  and  its  genenil 
TiyietkNiSy  therefore,  are  regarded  as  ascertained. 


N. 


2l — IMITATIOK. 


ft  Gall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  discovery  of 
^hm  faculty  and  organ.  One  day,  a  friend  with  wliom  he 
Conversed  about  the  form  of  the  beiid,  a.KKured  him  that  his 
hmA  something  particulai-,  and  directed  his  hand  to  the  su- 
iNsriiif-aiiterior  regtun  of  the  skull.  This  part  was  elevated 
1  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  rirclc  ;  and  behind  the  pro* 
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tuberance  there  was  a  ilepresBiou,  Before  tbis  time  Dr 
Gall  had  not  observed  this  conformation.  This  man  had 
a  |>articular  talent  for  imitation.  Dr  Gall  immediately 
repaired  to  the  institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  ex; 
line  the  head  of  the  pupil  Casteigkeh,  who  only 
weeks  before  had  been  received  into  the  establishment,  and^ 
from  his  entrance,  had  attracted  notice  by  his  amazing  ta- 
lent for  mimicry.  On  the  mardi^gra^  of  the  Carnival^  when 
little  play  was  presented  at  the  institution,  he  had  imi- 
tated so  perfectly  the  gestures,  gait,  &c»  of  the  director,  in- 
spector, physician,  and  surgeon  of  the  establishment,  and 
above  all  of  some  women^  that  it  wsis  impossible  to  mistake 
them.  This  exhibition  was  the  more  amusing,  as  oothing 
.of  the  kind  was  expected  from  this  boy?  liis  education  ha- 
ving been  totally  neglected.  Dr  Gall  stiite;^,  that  he  quite 
unexpectedly  found  the  ptirt  of  tlic  head  in  question  aa  ful- 
ily  developed  in  this  indi^^iial  as  m  his  friend  Uan^ib 
just  mentioned. 

Is  the  talent  tor  mimicry,  then,  said  Gall,  founded  on 
particular  faculty  and  organ  ?  He  sought  every  opportuni 
ly  of  multiplying  observationg.  He  visited  private  fami* 
lies,  schools,  &c^  and  every  where  examined  the  heads  of 
individuals  who  pomesseil  a  distinguished  talent  for  mi- 
inicrf*  At  this  time.  Mens.  Marx,  secretary  to  the  mini 
ster  at  war,  liad  acquired  a  great  reputation,  by  sevc 
characters  which  lie  played  in  a  private  theatre.  Dr  Ga 
found  in  his  head  the  same  part  of  the  head  sweUing 
out  ad  in  Casteigker  and  Hannibal*  In  all  the  other 
persons  whom  he  examined,  he  found  the  jmrt  in  question 
more  or  less  elevated  in  proportion  to  the  talent  for  imita- 
tion which  they  possessed^  It  is  told  of  Gaerick,  says 
Gall,  that  he  possessed  such  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
mimicrj'^,  that,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XV,,  having  seen  for  a 
moment  the  King,  the  Duke  D'Aumont,  the  Diilct 
D'OuLEANs,  and  Messrs  D'Aumont,  Brissac,  Richeli 
Prince  Soubise,  8lc,  he  carried  off  the  manner  of 
of  them  in  his  recollection •     lie  invited  to  supper  somir 
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frienib  who  had  aceouipniiied  him  to  court,  utul  luiui^  **  t 
have  seen  the  court  only  for  an  instatit,  but  I  sliall  ^hcw 
you  llie  corroctii6«8  of  nay  powers  of  ohscrvation,  and  Ihe 
extent  of  my  menaory;"  axid  placing  hi*i  friends  to  two 
file«,  lio  n^tired  from  th«  ro<»ra,  htuI  instanlly  retiiming,  his 
Friends  exelaimed,  **  Ah  !  behold  the  King,  Loma  XV.. 
to  the  life."  lie  imitated  in  Buceession  all  the  other  per- 
mumges  of  the  court,  who  were  instantly  recognised.  He 
iniUitcd  not  only  their  walk,  gtiit  luid  figure,  but  abo  the 
txprefiaion  of  their  countenanees.  Dr  Gall,  therefore,  ca«i* 
ly  uttderMtoiKl  how  greatly  the  faculty  of  Imitation  would 
Mtist  in  the  forniatif>n  of  a  talent  for  acting ;  and  he  exa- 
irinod  the  heads  of  the  befjt  jierformers  at  tliat  time  on  the 
•lage  of  Vienna.  He  found  the  organ  large  in  them  all, 
namely,  in  MiIller,  Lancje,  Brockmann,  ScHU/EnEii, 
Bauman,  Koch,  and  hi«  daughter.  He  got  the  Hkull  of 
JdKGEE,  a  poet  and  comedian,  and  he  after^i^ards  used  it  to 
emon^trate  the  organ.  Suh8ef|ncntly,  he  and  Dr  Spi  rz- 
ictM^  in  their  travels,  met  with  many  confirmations  of  the 
organ ;.  in  particukr,  in  the  house  of  correction  at  Munich, 
8IIW  a  thief  who  had  this  c»*gan  large.     Dr  Gall  said 

must  be  an  actor :  surprised  at  tiie  observation,  he  ae-* 
Imowledged  tliat  he  had  for  some  time  belonged  to  a  stroll- 
ing company  of  players.  This  circumstance  was  not  known 
in  the  prison  when  Gall  made  tlic  obaervatioo.  On  these 
grounds,  Dr  Gall  conceived  himself  justified  in  admitting 
llie  existence  of  a  particular  talent  for  imitation  ;  that  Is 
ny,  a  faculty  which  enables  the  possessor  in  some  degree 

personify  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  others,  and  to  exhi- 
bit them  exactly  by  gestures;  and  fie  considered  this  talent 
to  be  eonnected  with  the  particular  organ  now  pointed  ont,^ 

Thia  organ  contributes  to  render  a  poet  or  author  dra- 
matic, such  as  Shakspeare,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Vol- 
TAiEi:,  &c.  It  is  large  in  the  {Xfrtraits  of  SnAKSPEAREy 
and  also  in  the  bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  produc- 
I  are  strongly  cliarnc tensed  by  their  dramatic  scenes, 

Tlib  faculty  produces  tlic  talent  for  imitation  ailone ;  and 
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Mr  Scott  has  observed,  that,  in  perfect  acting,  there  i» 
more  than  imitation.  There  is  expression  of  the  propena- 
ties  and  sentiments  of  the  mind  in  all  the  truth  and  warmik 
of  actual  and  natural  excitement ;  and  this  power  of  throw- 
ing real  expression  into  the  outward  representation  he  con- 
ceives te  depend  upon  Secretiveness.  Thus,,  says  Mr 
Scott,  a  person  with  much  Imitation  and  littler  Secretive-^ 
ness,  could  represent  what  he  had  seen,  but  he  would  give 
the  externals  only  in  his  representation ;.  add  Secretiveness,. 
and  he  could  then  enter  into  any  given  character  as  ii* 
would  appear  if  existing  in  actual  nature :  he  could,  by^ 
means  of  this  latter  faculty,  call  up  all  the  internal  feelinga 
which  would  animate  the  original,  and  give  not  a  copy, 
merely,  but  another  of  the  same, — ^a  second  edition,  as  it 
were,  of  the  person  represented.  In  this  analysis  of  act- 
ing,  perhaps,  too  much  influence  is  ascribed  to  Secretive- 
ness, and  too  little  to  Imitation :  My  own  opinion,  as  ex* 
piessed  on  p.  197,  is,  that  Secretiveness  produces  chiefly  a 
restraining  efiect,  and  that  Imitation  enables  its  possessor 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  whom  it  represents. 

While,  however,  Secretiveness  and  Imitation  togethei 
may  thus  be  regarded  as  general  powers,  without  which  no 
talent  for  acting  can  be  manifested,  it  is  proper  to  observe, 
tliat  the  effect  with  whicli  tlicy  can  be  applied  in  repre- 
senting particular  characters,  will  depend  on  the  degree  in 
which  other  faculties  ai*o  possessed  in  combination  with 
them.  They  confer  on  the  individual  only  the  capacity,  of 
applying,  in  this  particular  way,  the  whole  other  powers  of 
the  mind,  so  far  as  he  possesses  them ;  but  they  do  not 
supply  the  walit  of  these  powers.  For  example ;  an  actor 
destitute  of  Tune,  however  highly  he  may  be  endowed  with 
Secretiveness  and  Imitation,  could  not  imitate  Catalaxi, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  perform  her  parts  on  the  stage; 
and  neither  could  an  individual  possessing  little. Cooi&a/tt;6- 
ness  and  Destructivetiess,  represent  with  just  effect  the  fiery 
Coriolanus;  because  the  natural  language  of  indignation 
can  no  more  be  called  up  by  Secretiveness  and  Imitation, 
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without  Combativeness  and  Destructivcncss,  than  melody 

'  without  the  aid  of  Tune.  Hcnce^  to  eonstituto  an  accom- 
plighcd  actor,  capable  of  eustainiog  a  variety  of  parte,  a  ge- 
neral full  endowincnt  of  the  mental  organs  is  required. 
Nature  rarely  bestows  all  these  in  an  eminent  degree  ou 
one  indi\idua! ;  and,  in  consequence,  each  performer  has  a 
range  of  character  in  which  he  excels,  and  out  of  which  he 

^ia  nothing;  and  I  have  found,  by  repeated  observalionF, 
it  the  lines  of  success  and  failure  bear  a  decided  refer- 
to  the  organs  fully  or  imperfectly  developed  in  the 
in.  Any  one  may  easily  put  this  observation  to  the 
of  experiment*  Actors  incapable  of  sustaining  the  dig- 
nity of  a  great  character,  but  who  excel  in  low  comedy, 
wUl  be  found  deficient  in  hkality ;  while,   on  the  other 

'  band,  those  who  tread  the  stage  with  a  native  dignity  of 

[aspect,  and  seem  as  if  bom  to  command,  will  be  lV»und  to 
ss  it  largely  developed  ;  and  also  Finnness^  Self-estemi, 
and  Loi'e  of  Approbation.  It  doe«  not  follow,  however,  from 
these  principles,  that  an  actor,  in  his  personal  conduct, 

'most  necessarily  resemble  most  closely  those  diaracters 
which  be  represents  to  the  best  advantage.  To  enable  an 
individual  to  succeed  eminently  in  acting  Shylock^  for  ex- 
ample,  FirmneM^  AcquMiveness  and  Desttuclicenessy  are 
reckoned  mdispensable ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  merely 
beeaui^e  Shj/hch  is  represented  as  deficient  in  Benevolence, 
Justice,   Veneration,  and  I^ove  of  Approljation,  that  the 

■  actor  also  should  be  so*  The  general  powers  alxivo  re- 
ferred to,  although  they  do  not  supply  the  place  of  defi- 
cient faculties,  arc  quite  competent  for  the  time  to  suppress 
the  manifestations  of  opposite  sentiments.  Hence,  in  his 
proper  character,  he  may  manifest  in  the  highest  degree  the 
moral  sentiments ;  and  yet^  by  shading  the^e  for  the  time, 
by  ihe  aid  of  Secretiveness,  and  bringing  into  phiy  only  the 
^tural  languiiges  of  the  lower  propensities,  which  also  we 
ftuppose  liira  to  possess,  he  may  represent  a  scotmdrcl  to 

t  flic  life. 

T!d^  faculty  is  indifspei]<it{ible  to  the  j>ortrait  piiinter,  the 
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^ngrayer,  tlie  sculptor;  and,  oii  examining  the  lieads  of  Mr 
Douglas,  Mr  Joseph,  Mr  Uwins,  Mr  W.  Allah,  Mr 
James  Stewart,  Mi-Selby  tlie  ornithologist,  and  Mr  Law- 
rence ]\Lvc DONALD,  I  found  it  large  in  them  all.  Iniloed^ 
in  tliese  arts,  it  is  as  iiidi8j>en«al>lc  an  Constrnctiveuess,  It 
also  aids  the  musician  aiid  linguist,  and^  in  ehort,  all  wha 
practise  artti  in  which  expression  is  an  object, 

imit^ttion  gives  the  tendency  to  express  by  gestures  II 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  and  hence  is  i*equisit 
to  the  accomplifihed  orator.  In  private  life,  some  indivi- 
duals accompany  their  sj>ecch  with  the  most  forcible  and 
animated  expressions  of  countenance,  the  nascent  thought 
beams  from  tlie  eye,  and  plays  upon  the  features,  before  it 
is  uttered  in  words ; — this  is  produced  by  much  Imitation, 
Secretiveuess,  and  Ideality* 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  some  of  the  lower  animals, 
such  as  paiTots  and  monkeys,  which  imitate  the  actions  <]|H 
man. 

When  this  organ  and  that  of  Benevolence  are  both  large, 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  coronal  aspect  of  the  head 
high  above  the  eyes,  is  broatl,  and  presents  a  level  surfa^ 
as  in  Miss  Claka  Fisher,  who,  at  eight  years  of  age,  e 
hihitcd  great  talents  as  an  actress,     Wliea  Benevolefiee 
large,  and  Imitation  small,   there  is  an  elevation  in  the 
middle,  ^vilh  a  rapid  slope  on  eacli  side,  as  in  Jacob  Je 
VIS*     The  organ  is  large  in  Raphael.     It  is  regarded 
ascertained. 
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In  both  of  these  ti|^iires  the   head  nsea  to  a  great   heiglil  uhove  tiic 
eyca;  but  in  Jekvis  it  slopes  rapidly  on  the  lu  u  shies  of  13,  B€  ~ 
oevolt*nce,  indicating  Imitation  ilcfidcnl  ;  whercus  in  Miss  Cl4 
jiA  FuiiEii  it  is  as  high  ^i  21,  ImitatloUi  as  at  Bcuevokiice, : 
dicaiing  bolU  or^wm  lo  be  Vm^* 
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)BDER  11— INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 

These  fiicultics  commoiueate  to  man  and  animalB  know- 
ledge of  their  own  internal  sensatione,  and  also  of  the  ex- 
ternal world  J  their  object  is  to  know  existence^  and  to  pcr- 
ceire  qualities  and  relations.  TLcy  consist  of  three  ge- 
iier»;  the  first  genus  includes  the  Five  Senses ;  the  Bccond, 
ihoae  powers  whicli  tukc  cognizance  of  external  objects 
and  thcii*  relations,  named  Knowing  or  Perceptive  Facul- 
ties ;  and  the  third,  tlic  faculties  which  trace  abstract  ro- 
latioDB,  and  reason  or  reflect. 


Genus  L— EXTERNAL  SENSES. 


By   means  of  the  Five  Senses,  man  and  animals  are 

joght  into  communication  with  tlie  external  world-  Dr 
*Spuhziieim,  in  his  «  New  Physiognomical  System/*  and,  in 
hi«  recent  work  "  Phrenology,"  gives  admirable  treatises 
mi  the  MQsee ;  of  which  I  avail  myself  largely  in  the  fol- 
lowing pag«J«* 

The  opinions  entertained  by  philosophers  in  regard  to  the 
funetloQS  of  the  senses,  have  been  whimsical,  extravagant, 
-mod  contOMlietory.  Since  tlie  time  of  Bacon  and  Locke, 
4lie  greater  number  of  phihisopfucal  systems  rest  on  the 
axiom  of  AnisTOTLE,  that  all  ideas  come  into  the  mind  by 
inrnfifT  of  the  external  senses.  According  to  this  notion,  be 
who  po«S06ses  them  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  is 
able  la  tnanifest  most  powerfully  the  faculties  of  the 
or,  in  other  words,  the  faculties,  both  of  man  and 
ouglit  to  he  proportionate  to  the  perfection  of  the 
life  seBsofl,  and  to  tlic  education  bestowed  uixiu  them. 
Daily  experience,  Imwever,  contradicts  this  hypothesis. 

Phih>sopliei*s  of  another  class  maintain,  that  tiic  miiul 
-«ctii  iudepcudently  of  all  organization,  and  thai  tlic  senses, 
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instead  of  being  inslxuments  of  action,  are*raiher  impedi- 
ments to  it.  They  complain  much  of  the  illusions  of  the 
five  senses ;  and  despise  all  testimony,  and  allxondusions 
grounded  upon  sensation.  Such  notions  are  unworthy  of 
being  refuted, 

A  great  many  philosophers  have  also  attribnted  to  Ifae 
external  senses  many  acts  .which  are  performed  by  the  in- 
ternal faculties  alone.  For  instance,  Helvetius  has  saidy 
that  man  owes  his  arts  to  the  structure  of  his  hands ;  and 
that,  if  the  hoof  of  the  horse  had  been  joined  to  the  human 
arm,  he  would  have  been  still  wandering  wild  in  the  woods. 
But  many  animals  have  instruments  equally  curious  and 
perfect  in  their  structure  as  those  to  which  peculiar  capfi^ 
cities  of  mind  have  been  attributed  in  man ;  and  yet  these 
instruments  do  not  produce  in  them  the  corresponding  func- 
tions. Monkeys  have  hands  almost  as  nicely  formed  as  those 
which  are  attached  to  the  human  arm ;  but,  do  monkeys 
put  wood  upon  the  fire  to  support  combustion?  or,  do 
they  construct  works  of  art  ?  According  to  this  opinioDy 
also,  insects,  craw-fish,  lobsters,  and  still  more  the  cuttle- 
fish, ought  to  liavo  exact  ideas  of  extension,  of  size,  and  of 
the  theorems  of  geometry,  in  consequence  of  theu"  numerous 
and  perfect  organs  of  touch. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  external  instruments  are 
often  similar,  while  the  functions  performed  by  them  are 
quite  different.  The  hare  and  rabbit  have  similar  feet ;  yet 
the  hare  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  fields,  while  tlie  rabbit 
burrows  under  ground.  We  have  also  examples  of  similar 
functions  observed  in  animals  which  have  instruments  quite 
different.  The  proboscis  is  to  the  elephant  what  the  hand 
is  to  man  and  to  the  monkey.  The  hands  of  monkeys,  and 
the  feet  of  parrots  and  squirrels,  are  certainly  different; 
yet,  by  means  of  these  instruments,  they  all  move  tlieir  food 
to  their  mouths  in  eating.  In  order  to  dig  up  truffles,  the 
hog  ploughs  tlie  earth  with  liis  snout,  and  the  dog  scratches 
It  with  his  feet. 

Other  philosophers,  again,   have  taught,  that  the  func  • 
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lians  of  tho  senses  arc  not  ordained  by  nature,  but  acquired 
liy  experience.  For  example,  the  metapbysicians  have  writ- 
tea  much  about  the  reclificoHon  of  the  sense  o(  sight,  by 
means  of  touch ;  and  about  what  they  call  the  acqtiired  pet' 
ctpiions  of  sight. 

Each  fscnse,  however,  performs  its  functions  in  oonso- 
^enee  of  its  own  innate  constitution  alone,  and  the  rela- 
of  every  sense  to  external  irapressious  are  determi* 
and  subjected  to  positive  laws.  If  an  odour  make  an 
tniprogion  upon  the  oUactory  nerve,  the  impressioa  is  im- 
mfdiately  found  to  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable ;  and  this 
f«eeitng  arises  from  the  constitution  of  tlie  sense,  and  the 
relation  e«ftablisbcd  lietivijit  it  and  the  odorous  particles 
rhich  excite  it  to  activity.  The  functions  of  every  sense 
do|H?nd  only  on  its  peeuliar  organization ;  and  hence  no 
[ireccding  exorcise  or  habit  is  necessary,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  i?{H;cial  power  of  any  sense.  If  the  organization  bo 
Ijorfect,  the  functions  are  perfect  also ;  and  if  the  organiza^* 
liou  be  diseased,  the  functions  arc  deranged,  notwithstand- 
ing all  preceding  exercise.  If  the  optic  apparatus  l>e  per- 
fect iQ  newly  hatched  birds,  their  sight  is  perfect;  as  is  tlie 
cage  with  chickens,  duck^:,  partridges,  and  quails  :  If,  on 
the  contrary,  at  the  first  entrance  into  lile,  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  eyes  or  the  cars  he  imperfect,  the  power  of 
Ibo  animal  to  see  or  hear  is  proportionally  deficient*  In 
ndull  j>crf»ons,  vision  is  deranged  if  the  eyes  be  disciised. 
In  old  persons,  the  functions  of  the  five  senses  lose  their 
mmargy^  because  the  vital  power  of  the  organs  is  dimi- 
nished. 

It  is  indee<l  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Nature  should 
Iwve  produced  any  sonae  which  could  not  perform  its  func- 
tiooft,  without  being  stipported  by  anot}ier  and  a  different 
«enj»e : — that,  for  example,  wc  should  not  be  able  to  see 
without  feeling,  or  to  hear  without  seeing.  Hence  the  pro- 
jiomtionN  appear  self-evident, — that  no  sense  acquires  its 
functions  Uy  means  of  any  other  sense,  and  that  any  me 
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vense  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  producing  the  sensatMms 
-experienced  by  means  of  all  the  senses  collectively.  But 
we  must  observe,  that  diffSerent  senses  may  enable  us  te 
peroeive  the  same  object ;  and  that  one  sense  is  more  fitted 
than  another  to  make  us  acquainted  with  different  object^ 
•and  their  qualities.  For  example,  we  may  obtain  a  odd- 
eepti<m  <^  the  figure  of  a  book,  by  means  of  the  sense  ef 
touch,  and  also  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight. 

Each  senm,  as  already  observed,  is  subject  to  its  own  po- 
sitive laws.  For  example,  we  see,  according  to  the  laws  ef 
4he  refraction  of  light;  and  hence,  a  straight  rod  half 
plunged  in  water  appears  crooked,  although  touch  proves 
that,  in  this  situation,  the  rod  continues  straight. 

This  is  a  kind  of  rectification ;  but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  doctrine  which  maintains  that  one  Btfoat 
acquires  its  functions  by  means  of  the  rectification  of  ano- 
ther sense.  Touch  may  shew^  that  a  rod  which  is  plunged 
in  water,  and  looks  crooked,  is  straight ;  but  the  eyes  wiXL 
«ee  it  crooked  as  before.  The  rectifications,  thus  effected 
by  the  senses,  are  mutual,  and  not  the  prerogative  of  one 
isense.  In  this  view,  the  eyes  may  rectify  the  sense  of 
touch.  If,  without  our  knowledge,  a  piece  of  thin  paper 
be  placed  betwixt  one  of  our  fingers  and  the  thumbs  we 
may  not  feel^  but  wc  may  see  it.  Even  smell  and  taste 
«nay  rectify  the  senses  of  seeing  and  of  touch.  Thus,  many 
fluids  look  like  water ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  disco- 
Arer  them  to  be  Afferent  substances  by  the  sense  of  touch ; 
l>ut  it  is  easy  to  do  so  by  smell  and  taste.  Thus  each  sense 
has  its  peculiar  and  independent  functions,  and  each  ip  sub- 
ject to  positive  laws.  But  every  sense  also  perceives  im- 
pressions of  which  another  is  not  susceptible ;  and  it  is  in 
4M>nsequence  of  this  circumstance  that  the  external  senses 
rectify  one  another ;  or  rather  produce,  by  their  coK>pera- 
tion,  an  extent  of  accurate  conception,  which,  in  an  un- 
connected state,  tlicy  would  have  been  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing. 
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It  b  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  poitit  out  accii- 
fately  tliu  precise  limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses,  be* 
cnrne^  itx  every  act  of  perception,  their  instrumentality  is 
eombtned  %rith  that  of  the  intemul  faculties  of  the  mind ; 
ajifl  it  iH  not  easy  to  discriminate  to  what  extent  the  act 
diperidft  u{ion  the  one,  and  to  what  extent  upon  the  other* 
For  the  elucidation  of  this  point,  I  submit  the  following 
eomidenitions  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  MfiBes  themselves  do  twt  Jbrm  idctu*  For  example, 
wImii  an  impression  i^  made  upon  the  band,  it  is  not  the 
ofgttDflt  of  touch  which  form  the  conception  of  the  object 
making  tlie  impression ;  but  the  nerves  of  feeling  in  the 
hand  receive  the  impression,  communicate  it  to  tlic  brain, 
and  a  facuittj  of  the  mittd  perceives  the  object.  Without 
the  nerves  of  feeling,  the  internal  faculty  could  not  ex- 
pflmnce  the  perception ;  bscause  the  medium  of  communi- 
eidon  betwixt  it  and  the  object  would  be  wanting.  But 
neither  wiuld  tlie  hand  experience  the  perception  without 
the  ioatruinentality  of  the  internal  faculty,  because  the 
q(  fielin^  do  not  ^lerform  the  function  of  percep* 


Uence^  prcvioiis  to  every  perception,  there  must  be  an 
impreaMon  on  the  organs  of  sense ;  and  the  function  of 
iheee  ofgnns  appears  to  consist  in  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting  this  impression  to  the  brain  and  internal  faculties.  The 
of  the  impression  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
and  on  the  relations  established  betwixt  them  and 
itxlemal  obje<*ts ;  and,  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
litiman  will  to  change  either  the  constitution  of  the  senseet 
t»r  tlie  relatitms  betwixt  them  and  the  external  world,  it  is 
cleiirly  absurd  to  s}>eak  of  acquired  impressions. 
But,  as  tiie  sennes  are  constituted  with  a  determinate  re- 
i  to  external  objects,  so  the  brain  and  interrud  faculties 
J  coofltituted  witli  a  determinate  relation  to  the  organs  olt 
In  virtue  of  the  Hr»t  relation,  a  certain  object  makes  a 
certnin  tmpresfiiou  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  the  second,  a  certttin 
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imprefision  gives  riso  to  a  certain  perception;  and  both 
•depend  on  nature,  and  not  on  the  will,  nor  on  exerciM  or 
habit 

But  we  must  distinguish  betwixt  the  perceptions  we  ex- 
perience of  external  objects,  and  the  inferences  coneemiDg 
their  qualities,  which  we  draw  hj  reasoning  from  these 
perceptions.  All  those  ideas  which  are  pure  perceptiDnB 
are  formed  intuitively,  on  the  presentation  of  objects  fitted 
to  excite  them.  Inferences  from  these,  on  the  other  hand, 
■are  the  result  of  our  reasoning  powers.  What  are  somfr> 
times  called  *'  acquired  perceptions,"  are  merely  habiisqf 
reasoning,  from  the  impressions  naturally  made  on  the 
senses ;  and  these  habits  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  our  nO' 
iure  as  the  original  perceptions.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  visible  and  tan^blc  appearances  of  bodies  are  simple 
perceptions,  because,  after  the  amplest  experience  of  some 
of  these  being  deceitful,  we  cannot,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
fdter  our  perceptions  of  them.  For  example,  a  rod  half 
immersed  in  water,  appears  crooked,  in  defiance  of  every 
endeavour  to  sec  it  straight.  When  we  stand  three  or  four 
yards  distant  from  a  mirror,  and  perceive  our  image  in  it, 
we  cannot,  by  any  efforts,  succeed  in  perceiving  the  image 
as  if  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  although  we 
know  perfectly  that  it  Is  so.  It  appears  always  at  the  same 
distance  behind  the  surface  as  we  are  before  it.  If  a  pic- 
ture be  painted  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  and 
the  laws  of  optics,  so  as  to  represent  a  vista  in  the  country^ 
or  a  long  street  in  a  city,  we  are  altogether  incapable, 
when  in  the  proper  }K)sition  for  viewing  it,  of  perceiving 
the  surface  to  be  plain.  The  picture  appears  to  us  to  re* 
present  objects  at  different  distances,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined resolution  to  see  them  all  equally  near,  is  of  no 
avail,  although  we  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  so. 

If,  previous  to  experience,  all  objects  seen  by  the  eye  ap- 
pear only  as  of  different  colours  and  shades,  and  all  equal- 
ly near,  although  really  at  different  distances ;  and  if  we 
learn  by  experience  only,  that  this  natural  appearance  is 
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deceitful,  and  ihaU  in  \mini  of  fact,  one  object  is  near  and 
■oather  distant ;  I  cannot  perceive  a  reason  why  we  might 
not  learn  by  experience  also,  to  perceive  pictures  as  plain 
mrfaces,,  and  inii'tges  as  if  formed  on  the  surfaces  of  mirrors  ; 
md^  in  shorty  to  get  quit  altogether  of  the  iHusions  of  op- 
tica. If  it  be  easy  to  acquire,  by  habit,  the  power  of  per- 
Mniog  objects  as  at  different  distances,  which  naturally 
i|i|iettr  t9  the  eye,  as  all  equally  near,  it  ought  to  be  no  dif- 
fieull  matter  to  learn  by  experience,  to  perceive  a  surface 
lo  be  plain  which  really  is  so,  after  we  are  certain  of  Uie 
ftct ;  and  yet^  I  have  never  heard  of  an  instance  uf  a  per- 
•oti  who  had  made  such  an  acquisition.  Colour,  Form, 
Magnitude,  and  Distance,  appear  to  be  objects  of  intuitive 
perception  ;  and,  accordingly,  no  experience,  and  no  repc- 
titioD  of  acts  of  volition,  can  alter  such  appearances^  if  the 
Nfiraciion  of  light,  state  of  the  eye,  and  the  internal  facul- 
UfiB,  remain  the  same. 

The  following  appeari^  to  me  to  be  a  correct  mode  of  ascer-* 
taiQing  the  limits  of  the  functions  of  the  senses :  Whatever 
perceptions  or  impressions  received  from  external  objects, 
am  ie  renewed  by  an  act  of  recollection,  cannot  depend  exclu- 
«ivdy  upon  the  senses;  because  the  organs  of  sense  are  not 
nibjecl  to  tlie  will,  and  never  produce  the  impressions  which 
depend  upon  their  constitution,  except  when  excited  by  an 
external  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  impressions 
we  are  unable  to  recal,  must,  for  tlie  same  reas6n,  depend 
on  the  :^enses  alone. 

These  principles  will  be  best  elucidated  by  examples.  For 
instance,  when  a  bell  has  been  rung  in  our  presence,  and 
Ihc  impressions  have  ceased,  they  cannot  bo  recalled  by  an 
offbri  of  tbe  will;  because  their  existence  depended  on  the 
apparmtns  of  the  ear  being  in  a  certain  state  of  excitation, 
wliich  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of  volition.  Hence 
tUcfie  impressions  belong  to  the  ear  alone.  But  if  an  indi< 
vidual  is  endowed  with  the  internal  facidty  of  Tune,  and  if 
a  piece  of  music  be  played  over  in  his  presence,  (hen,  after 
tlie  sound  of  the  iublrumcut  has  cca^fcd,  ahJbough  ho  caunvt 
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reeal  Uiat  sountl,  he  can  with  facility  reprodnce  the  inter- 
nal impressions  which  the  notes  made  upon  his  mind ;  in 
short,  he  can  enjoy  the  tune  internally  anew,  by  an  act  of 
recoUection.  The  power  of  experiencing  the  perception  oT 
melody,  and  of  enjoying  the  impressions  which  it  makes^ 
appears,  therefore,  to  depend  on  the  internal  faculty  of  Tune^ 
while  the  sound  alone  depends  upon  the  ear.  Hence  the 
perfection  of  the  power  of  perceiving  melody  in  any  indi-* 
▼idual,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the  external 
ear  alone,  but  in  joint  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  thai 
#rgan,  and  the  internal  faculty^  Without  the  external  ear 
the  internal  faculty  could  not  receive  the  impressions ;  but 
the  external  ear  could  never  of  itself  produce  the  perceptiona 
of  melody.  Accordingly,  we  see  every  day  that  many  in- 
dividuals enjoy  the  sense  of  hearing  unimpaired^  who  have 
no  perception  of  melody.  The  same  principles  applied  to 
the  other  senses  will  point  out  distinctly  the  precise  limit 
•f  their  functions.  We  may  take  an  example  from  the 
sense  of  touch.  If  wo  embrace  a  square  body  with  the 
hands,  certain  impressions  arc  made  on  the  nerves  of  touch, 
called  Sensations,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mind  forma 
an  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  body.  Now,  we  can  recal  the 
conception  of  the  figure ;  but  not  the  sensation  which  excit- 
ed it.  The  conception,  therefore,  depends  on  an  internal 
feculty ;  the  sensation  on  the  ncrv^es  of  touch.  The  func- 
tions of  the  nerves  of  touch  appear  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion ;  but  the  power  of  conceiving  is  not  in  invariable  pro- 
portion to  the  power  of  feeling,  but  in  proportion  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  internal  faculty  and  the  external  senses  joint- 
ly. The  perception,  however,  depends  as  entirely  on  na- 
ture as  the  sensation ;  and  the  power  of  percei^dng  the  form 
ef  the  body  is  not  acquired  by  experience. 

Dr  Spurzheim  observes  on  this  head,  that,  where  the 
game  ideas  are  acquired  by  the  instrumentality  of  two  or 
more  senses,  the  ideas  cannot  possibly  be  formed  by  the 
seTMes,  because  Nature,  so  far  as  man  has  discovered,  never 
endows  different  instruments  with  the  same  functions^  in  the 
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ifidivHluul.     For  examplo^  we  can  aequiic  uleas  of 

Form  by  tlie  lustruineutHlity  o(  the  sense  of  Sight,  and  like- 

wifi©  by  means  of  Touch.     Now,  from  this  eireum^tfineo 

nlbfle,  it  h  evident  that  the  conception  of  figure  ie  formed, 

Dat  by  the  eyes,  or  by  the  nerves  uf  Feeling,  because  this 

Wuuld  be  iiD  instance  of  two  separate  senses  performing  the 

MOM!  functions ;  but  by  an  internal  faculty^  which  |H5rceives 

Figure^  in  consequence  of  ]m|>res«ions  made  on  either  of 

tbew  two  differeut  eenses.    The  impressions  made  u])on  the 

•y©  are  totally  different  from  those  made  upon  the  nerves 

•f  Toticb^  but  the  int4!rnul   faculty  is  adapted  by  nature  to 

fcoib ;  and  hence  the  8anie  perceptions  are  exjierionced  by 

ousiiiui  of  the  siune  faculty,  although  through  the  instrumen- 

latHy  of  different  media ;  but  the  same  function  is  not  per- 

fanned  by  distinct  senses. 

These  >4ewR  of  the  functions  of  the  senses  are  illustrated 
ad  eoQfirmed  by  the  phenomena  M-hieh  take  place  when 
the  oi^gans  of  Seni^  are  diseased.  For  example,  when  the 
Sar  becomes  inflamed,  it  often  happens  that  spoiiUiueous 
lensations  of  sound  are  experieuccd  :  when  too  much  blood 
Sows  into  the  Eye,  impressions,  like  those  of  light,  are  felt; 
wbeii  tlie  nerves  of  Taste  become  diseased^  disagreeable  sa- 
Totura  are  evpcrienced ;  when  the  nerves  of  Touch  are  ex* 
cited  by  internal  causes,  a  tickling  or  disagreeable  sensation 
IB  fell ;  when  the  muscular  system  h  relaxed  by  nervous^ 
and  flying  spasms  occur  over  the  body,  impressions 
imally  arise  from  these  s|W'ismodic  affections,  so  pre- 
^atiily  resembling  those  of  touchy  that  tlie  individual  is  at  a 
loea  la  distinguish  them* 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  ridiculous  theories^ 
wbicb  have  been  framed  by  philosopliers,  to  account  for  the 
fhenoraena  of  perception*  Aristotle  taught,  says  Dr 
RaiDf  **  That,  as  our  senses  cannot  receive  external  mate- 
rial objects  themselves,  they  receive  their  species,  that  is, 
llieir  images  or  forms  without  the  matter,  as  w*ax  receives 
form  of  the  sealj  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it  */* 

•  KvsttV  on  InitUctlual  Power;*,  \>,  t5* 
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The  Platonists  differed  from  Aristotle  in  maintaiBiiig, 
<^  That  there  exist  eternal  and  immutable  ideasy  which  were 
prior  to  the  objects  of  sense,^  and  about  which  all  science 
was  employed."  They  agreed  with  him,  however,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  these  ideas  are  perceived.  Two  thoi^- 
sand  years  after  Plato,  Mr  Locke  represents  our  manner 
^  perceiving  external  objects,  by  comparing  the  und^r^ 
standing  ^^  to  a  closet,  wholly  shut  from  light,  wiA  only 
some  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external  visible  resem^ 
blanees  or  ideas  of  things  without."  The  notion  of  all  these 
philosophers  was,  that,  from  the  existence  of  these  images 
or  ideas,  the  mind  inferred,  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  the 
existence  of  the  external  objects  themselves. 

Dr  Reid  refuted,  by  a  very  simple  process,  these  doc- 
trines. He  pointed  out  merely  the  fact,  that  the  mind  is  so 
formed,  that  certain  impressions,  produced  by  external  ob- 
jects, on  our  organs  of  sense,  are  followed  by  certain  sen- 
sations }  and  that  these  sensations  are  followed  by  percept 
tions  of  the  existence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by  whii^ 
the  impressions  are  made ;  and  that  all  the  steps  of  this 
jwoccss  are  equally  involuntary  and  incomprehensible. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the  doctrine  here  laid 
do\^^  regarding  the  functions  of  the  senses,  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  philosophy  of  Dr  Reid. 

The  organs  of  each  sense  are  double ;  and  yet  the  con-r 
sciousness  of  all  impressions  experienced  by  the  mind  is 
single.  Various  theories  have  been  propounded  to  account 
for  this  fact ;  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory.  Dr  Gall 
ventured  to  give  an  explanation  different  from  all  theses 
^^  He  distinguishes  two  states  of  activity  in  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  calling  one  active,  the  other  passive.  Tlie  functions 
are  passive,  if  performed  independently  of  the  will ;  the  eye, 
for  instance,  necessarily  perceives  the  light  which  falls  upon 
it,  and  the  ear,  the  vibrations  propagated  to  it.  Now,  wo 
perceive  passively  with  both  organs,  says  he ;  we  see  Mrith 
both  eyes,  hear  with  both  care,  but  the  active  state  is  con- 
fined to  one  organ,  and  commonly  to  the  strongest.  We  see 
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wttti  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  but  wc  look  with  one  only; 
we  hear  with  both  ears,  we  listea  only  with  one ;  we  feel 
with  both  han(ls»  we  touch  with  hut  one,  &c, 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  look  with  one  eye  only.  la 
]>Iacing  a  pencil  or  any  other  thin  body  between  us  and  a 
Ught,  keeping  both  eyes  open,  and  throwing  tbe  axis  of  vi- 
sioiij  tlie  Slick,  and  tbe  light,  into  a  right  line,  did  we  look 
with  both  eyes,  the  pencil  should  occupy  the  diagonal,  and 
its  shadow  fall  on  the  nose.  But  this  always  falls  on  one 
I,  cm  that  wliich  the  person,  who  makes  the  experiment, 
ordinarily  ujses  in  looking  mth  attention.  If  the  pencil  be 
kept  iu  the  Siime  pot^itton,  and  the  eye  not  employed  in 
looking  be  shut,  the  relative  direction  of  the  objects  will 
^^KBX  to  remain  the  same  ;  but  if  he  slmt  th©  eye  with  which 
lie  looked,  it  will  be  altered,  and  the  pencil  will  appear  re- 
moved far  from  its  former  place.  Again,  let  any  one  look 
at  a  point  but  a  little  way  distant,  both  eyes  will  seem  di- 
rected towards  it;  let  liim  then  shut  his  eyes  alternately. 
If  he  cloee  tlie  one  with  which  he  did  not  look,  the  other 
remsuiis  motionless;,  but  if  he  shut  tliat  with  which  he 
looked,  the  other  turns  immediately  a  little  inwards,  in  order 
to  fix  the  point.  Moreover,  the  eyes  of  many  animals  are 
placod  laterally,  and  cannot  both  be  directed  at  once  to  the 
same  object.  Finally,  the  gestures  of  man  and  animals 
prove  that  they  look  with  one  eye,  and  listen  with  one  car; 
tor  ihey  direct  one  eye  or  one  ear  towards  the  object  to  be 
or  heard*. 

**  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  Dr  Gall's  expla- 
in, seems  to  me,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  **  little  satisfac- 
tory. Indeed,  it  is  very  remsLrkable,  that  passively,  we 
pwoAve^  at  the  same  time,  the  impressions  of  both  organa 
alBny  seuBef  not  only  if  one,  but  also  if  different,  objecta 
iaipreai  the  two.  Even  different  impressions  of  different 
<»bJ0Cis  may  ho  perceived  by  both  organs  of  two  senses  at 
onee.  We  may,  for  instance,  with  both  eyce  see  different 
ulqeGCtf  at  the  moment  that  with  both  ears  we  hear  different 
•  Dr  Sfurzhcim^s  Phreoolog?,  p.  2«L 
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80undfi*  As  fiooQ  BB  wo  are  attentive,  however,  as  soon  as 
we  look  or  listen,  we  perceive  but  one  impression.  It  is 
impossible,  tlierefore,  to  attend  to  two  different  discourses 
at  once.  Tlie  leader  of  an  orchestra  hears  passively  all  the 
instruments,  but  he  cannot  be  attentive  except  to  one. 
The  rapidity  of  mental  action  deceives  several,  and  makes 

■  them  think  it  possible  to  attend  to  different  objects  at  the 
6ame  moment*  It  follows  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  active  and  passive  state  of  the  senses ;  but  whether  this 
difference  suffices  to  explain  the  single  consciousness  of 
every  sense  is  another  question ;  I  think  it  does  not. 

*'  Fii*8t,  this  explanation  would  only  apply  to  functions 
in  their  active,  not  at  all  in  their  passive  state;  and  the 
cause  of  single  consciousness  must  be  the  same  in  both. 
Further,  the  active  state  is  not  prmluced  by  the  external 
senses  themselves,  any  more  than  voluntary  motion  by  the 
aere  muscles.     Some  internal  power  renders  the  senses  ao 

I  tive ;  they  themselves  are  always  passive,  and  merely  pro-- 
pagate  external  impressions  ;  they  appear  active  only,  when 
something  internal  employs  them  to  receive  and  to  trans- 
mit impressions  to  the  brain.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that 
the  internal  cause  which  excites  only  a  single  organ  of  the 

[external  senses  to  activity,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  single 
onsciousness  of  different  impressions^     Dr  Gall's  cxplana- 

[tion  of  single  cousciousness  is  consequently  not  only 
grounded  upon  an  inaccurate  notion,  but  would  be  far 
from  satisfactory,  were  the  supposition  even  true  *." 

The  mind  has  no  consciousness  either  of  the  existence  of 

I  llie  organs  of  sense,  or  of  the  functions  performed  by  them. 
When  the  table  is  struck,  and  we  attend  to  the  subject  of 
onr  own  consciousness,  we  perceive  the  impression  of  a 
nind ;  but  by  this  attention  we  do  not  discover  that  the 
impression  has  been  experienced  by  the  instrumentality  of 
any  organ  whatever*     Hence  the  perceptions  of  the  mind 

ure  always  directed  to  the  objects  which  make  the  imprcs* 
sions,  and  not  to  the  instruraents  by  means  of  which  tlic 
•  Lib.  cit.  p.  223. 
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impressiona  are  experienced.  The  instruments  perform 
tiieir  functions  under  Nature's  care;  and,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obscr^^ed,  are  not  subject  to  the  will.  We  should 
liave  been  distracted,  not  benefited,  by  a  consciousness  of 
their  internal  action,  when  they  perform  their  functions. 
It  is  when  they  become  diseased  that  we  become  conscious 
of  their  action,  and  then  the  consciousness  is  painful. 
Every  one  must  bo  sensible  of  this  fact,  whose  ey^  or  ears 
liave  been  diseased. 

Dr  SruRziiEiM  observes,  that  "  the  brain  seems  to  be 
necessary  to  every  kind  of  perceptioUj  even  to  that  of  the 
immediate  functions  of  the  external  senses ;  but  it  is  not 
Vflt  ascertained,  though  it  is  probable,  that  one  fundamen* 
Ul  power,  inherent  in  a  particular  part  of  the  brain,  knows 
md  conceives  as  sensations,  all  the  varied  impressions  made 
on  tlie  external  senses.  Some  phrenologists  think  that  each 
external  sense  has  a  peculiar  portion  of  brain  for  this  end, 
and  that  the  combined  action  of  its  nerve  and  of  this  ceris- 
bral  part,  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  func- 
tions* That  the  nerve  of  taste  and  a  portion  of  brain,  for 
iastanc0|  are  necessary  to  perceive  savours ;  the  olfactory 
oerve  and  a  cerebral  part,  to  distinguish  odours,  &c.  I  do 
tH>t  l>elieve  that  consciousness  happens  without  brain,  but  I 
flee  no  reason  to  surmise  that  the  immediate  functions  of 
each  external  sense  require  a  partieuhir  portion  of  the  brain, 
in  order  to  be  recognised  as  determinate  sensations."  (Dr 
SptrR3CHEiM*s  Phrmotogif^  p.  257.) 

After  these  geneml  considerations,  which  apply  to  all  the 
<!Xtemal  senses^  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  specific 
fill irt ions  of  each  sense  in  particular. 


FERLING  OK  TOUCH^ 


Da  SpcRZHEiM  inferred,  from  pathological  facts,  that  the 
nerves  of  motion  must  be  distinct  from  the  nerves  of  feel- 
ing ;  and  subsequent  experiments  have  proved  liis  inference 
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to  be  well  founded.  ThiB  subject  has  been  treated  of  on 
jgage  59.  The  sense  of  feeling  is  continued,  not  only  over 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  body,  but  even  over 
the  intestinal  canal.  It  gives  rise  to  the  sensations  of  pain 
and  pleasure ;  of  the  variations  of  temperature ;  and  of 
dryness  and  moisture.  These  cannot  be  recalled  by  the 
vdU ;  and  I  therefore  consider  them  as  depending  on  the 
sense  alone.  The  impressions  made  upon  this  sense  serve 
as  the  means  of  exciting  in  the  mind  perceptions  of  figure, 
of  xoughness  and  smoothness,  and  numerous  other  classes 
of  ideas  ;  but  the  power  of  experiencing  these  perceptions, 
is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  certain  internal  facul- 
ties, and  of  the  sense  of  touch  jointly,  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  this  sense  alone. 


TASTE.  . 

The  functions  of 'this  sense  are,  to  produce  sensations  of 
taste  alonq  ;  and  these  cannot  be  recalled  by  the  will.  We 
may  judge  of  the  qualities  of  external  bodies,  by  means  of 
the  impressions  made  on  this  sense ;  but  to  form  ideas  of 
such  qualities  is  the  province  of  the  internal  faculties. 


SMELL. 

By  means  of  smell,  the  external  world  acts  upon  man 
and  animals  from  a  distance.  Odorous  particles  are  con- 
veyed from  bodies,  and  inform  sentient  beings  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  substances  from  which  they  emanate.  The 
functions  of  smell  are  confined  to  the  producing  of  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  sensations,  when  the  organ  is  so  afiect- 
ed.  These  cannot  be  reproduced  by  an  effort  of  the  will. 
Various  ideas  are  formed  of  the  qualities  of  external  bodies, 
by  the  impressions  which  they  make  upon  this  sense; 
but  these  ideas  are  formed  by  the  internal  faculties  of  the 
mind. 
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Ik  ncw-bom  children,  this  senec  is  not  yet  active ;  htxt 
it  improves  by  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  vigour  of 
the  organ  increases.  It  is  a  very  common  opinion,  that 
mu&ic,  and  the  faculty  of  speech,  are  the  result  of  tlie  senge 
of  licaring ;  but  this  notion  is  erroneous. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  auditory  apj>aratue  being  ex- 
cited to  activity  by  an  external  cause,  produces  only  the 
ijnpresfiion  of  sound :  and  here  its  fLinctlons  terminate.  If, 
besides,  the  faculty  of  Tune  is  possessed  by  any  individual^ 
melody  in  sounds  is  perceived  by  that  faculty.  If  the 
Cacnlty  its  not  possessed,  such  perceptions  cannot  exist* 
Ucncc,  among  birds,  the  female  hears  as  well  as  the  male ; 
and  yet  the  song  of  the  male  is  very  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  female.  Among  mankind,  also,  many  individuah 
hear,  and  yet  are  insensible  to  melody.  Thus,  both  in  man 
and  other  animals,  lliere  is  no  proportion  betwixt  tlic  per- 
fection of  hearing,  and  the  perfection  of  the  power  of  per- 
ceiving melody.     If  it  were  jKirt  of  the  functic^s  of  the 

iiditory  a|»paratus  to  give  the  perception  of  melody,  ho\r 
Joes  it  happen  that,  in  one  irtdividual,  the  appratus  can 
perform  only  one-half  of  its  functions,  while  in  others  it 
performs  the  whole  ?  This  is  not  like  Nature's  work.  Fi- 
nally, hearing  cannot  produce  music  ;  because  the  auditory 
apjuiratus  is  excited  only  by  soimds,  which  arc  already  pro* 
The  first  musician  began  to  produce  music  before 
he  liad  hesird  it ;  and  he  did  so  from  an  internal  impulse 
pvcn  by  a  faculty  of  the  mind.  Singing-birds,  moreover, 
rhich  have  been  hatched  by  strange  females,  sing  natu« 
ndly,  and  %vithout  any  instruction,  the  song  of  their  spc* 
ciea,  as  soon  as  their  internal  orgnn!v:atif»n  is  active.  Hence 
llie  males  of  every  species  preserve  their  natural  song, 
though  they  have  been  brotight  up  in  the  society  of  indivi- 
dttats  of  a  difTerent  kind.  Ilencc  also  mufticiaus,  who  have 
lost  their  hearing,  rontinue  to  **oinpo«c.  They  |hjsscss  tlio 
int4»rual  faculty  ;  an*!  it  being  imlcpcud< ul  fff  ihc  audiforv 
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apparatus,  conceives  the  impressions  which  different  sounds 
naturally  produce,  long  after  the  ear  has  ceased  to  be  ca- 
pable of  allowing  these  sounds  to  be  experienced  anew; 
hence,  likewise,  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have  an  innate  sen- 
timent of  measure  and  cadence.  Though,  however,  hear- 
ing  does  not  produce  music,  yet,  without  an  auditory  appa- 
ratus, fitted  to  receive  the  impressions  made  by  tones, 
melody  could  not  be  perceived ;  and,  imless  that  apparatus 
had  once  been  possessed,  neither  could  melody  be  produced, 
because  the  individual  could  not  judge  of  the  impressions 
which  the  sounds  he  made  were  fitted  to  make  upon  those 
who  hear. 

It  is  a  very  common  opinion  also,  that  hearing  alone,  or 
hearing  and  voice  jointly,  produce  the  faculty  of  speech* 
This  error  will  be  refuted,  by  considering  in  what  any  lan- 
guage consists,  and  how  every  language  is  produced.    Lan- 
guage has  been  divided  into  two  kinds,  natural  and  artifi- 
cial.    In  both  kinds,  a  certain  sign  is  used  to  indicate  to 
others  certain  feelings  or  ideas  of  the  mind.     Various  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  expressions  of  the  countenance,  indi- 
cate, the  moment  they  arc  beheld,  certain  emotions  and 
sentiments.     In  this  ease,  the  expression  of  the  counte- 
nance, or  the  motion  of  the  body,  is  a  sign  fitted  by  na- 
ture to  excite  in  us  the  perception  of  the  feeling.     It  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  power  of  the  sign,  in  this  case,  to  excite  the 
perception,  does  not  depend  cither  upon  hearing  or  voice ; 
for  neither  is  employed  in  producing  it :  but  that  the  effect 
is  an  ultimate  fact  of  our  constitution,  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  will  of  our  Creator.     Besides  these  signs,  how- 
ever, we  make  use  of  many  others  to  communicate  our 
thoughts,  which  have  no  original  connexion  with  the  things 
signified.     For  example,  the  word  table  lias  no  necessary 
connexion  with  the  tiling  upon  which  I  now  ^vrite.     How, 
then,  does  the  word  come  to  indicate  the  thing  ?     The  in- 
ternal faculties  first  conceive  the  object :  having  done  so, 
they  wish  to  fix  upon  a  sign  by  which  that  conception  shall 
be  always  indicated  again.      They,  therefore,  employ  the 
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to  make  the  aound  which  we  express  when  we  utter 
the  word  tobk,  TLo  thing  itaelf  being  pointed  out,  and 
tlie  sound  being  uttered  at  the  same  time,  the  moaning  of 
it  comes  to  be  undergtood ;  and  hence  every  time  it  va  pro- 
nounced, the  idea  of  the  thing  is  suggested*  But  we  are 
not  to  suppo^  that  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  the  organs 
voice,  conceive  the  idea  of  the  table.  This  was  done  by 
he  internal  faculties  alone;  and  the^e  merely  made  use  of 
the  organs  of  voice  as  instruments  for  producing  a  sign. 
Hence  the  reason  %vhy  monkeys  do  not  speak  is,  not  be- 
cause they  want  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  organs  of  voice* 
but  because  they  have  not  certain  internal  faculties,  which 
fin  upon  signs  to  indicate  the  conceptions  formed  by  the 
mind. 

The  pro|jer  function,  then,  of  the  sense  of  hairing,  is 
confined  to  the  production  of  the  impressions  which  we  call 
flounds ;  yet  it  assists  a  great  number  of  internal  faculties. 
The  auditory  nerve  has  a  more  intimate  connexion  with 
the  organs  of  the  moral  scntimenti^  than  with  those  of  the 
tntellectual  faculties. 


SIGHT. 

This  fifth  and  last  of  the  senses,  is  the  second  of  those 
rhich  inform  man  and  other  animals  of  remote  objects,  by 
of  an  intermedium ;  and  the  intermedium,  in  this 
iMteQee,  is  Light 

This  sense  has  been  said  to  acquire  its  functions  by  touch 
or  by  liabit.  Bishop  Berkxey  is  supposed  by  the  met4t- 
phystciaus  to  have  discovered  the  true  theory  of  vision,  and 
^Ihe  result  of  his  investigation  is,  "  that  a  man  born  blind, 
made  to  see,  would  not  at  first  have  any  idea  of 
ice  by  sight.  The  sun  and  stars,  the  remotest  objects 
>  well  as  the  nearest,  would  all  seem  to  be  in  his  eye,  or 
itlier  in  hh*  mind." — Stewart's  Dmett  p.  ii*  109.  Dr 
1lci0,  and  many  other  philosophers,  have  written  ingenious 
liiisitions,  to  shew  that  oui'  perceptions  of  distance, 
and  motion,  arc  acquired.     These  speculations  have 


proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  Nature  has  done  little  for 
man,  and  that  he  does  a  great  deal  for  himfielf,  in  endowing 
himself  with  perceptive  powers-  But  vision  depends  on 
tlie  organization  of  the  eye ;  and  is  weak  or  energetic,  as 
the  organization  is  imperfect  or  perfect.  Si>me  animab 
come  into  the  world  with  perfect  eyes ;  and  these  see  per- 
fectly from  the  first.  The  butterfly  and  honey-bee  fly  at 
the  first  attempt,  through  fields  and  flowery  meadows ;  and 
the  young  partridge  and  chicken  run  through  stubble  and 
com  fields.  The  sparrow,  on  taking  its  first  flight  from 
the  nest,  does  not  strike  its  head  against  a  wall,  or  mistake 
the  root  of  a  tree  for  its  l^ranches ;  and  yet,  previous  to  its 
"first  attempt  at  flight,  it  can  have  no  eJ^pcriencc  of  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  atiimals  which  come  into  the  world 
with  eyes  in  an  imperfect  etate,  distinguish  size,  shape,  and 
distance,  only  by  degi'ees*  This  last  is  the  case  with  new- 
born children.  During  the  first  six  weeks  after  birth,  their 
eyes  are  almost  insensible  to  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  de- 
grees that  they  become  fit  to  perform  their  natural  func- 
tions. Wlicn  the  organs  are  so  far  matured,  liowever,  the 
children  see,  without  habit  or  education,  as  well  and  as 
accurately  as  the  greatest  philosopher. 

Indeed,  as  has  been  formerly  mentioned,  the  kind  of  per- 
ception which  we  enjoy  by  means  of  the  eyes,  is  dependent 
solely  on  the  constitution  of  the  eyes,  and  the  relation  esta- 
blished betwixt  them  and  the  refraction  of  light.     So  littk 
power  has  experience  to  alter  the  nature  of  our  perceptions, 
that  even  in  some  cases  where  we  discover,  by  other  senses, 
that  the  visible  appeai'anee  of  objects  is  illusive,  we  still 
continue  to  see  that  appearance  the  same  as  before.     For 
example,  the  greatest  philosopher,  standing  at  one  end  of  a 
long  alley  of  trees,   cannot  see  the  opposite  rows  e^jually 
distant  from  one  another  at  the  farthest  end,  as  they  appem 
to  be  at  tlic  end  nearest  to  him,  even  after  experience  has 
■Utisfied  him  that  the  fact  really  is  so.     He  must  see  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  perspective,  which  make  the  rece- 
ding rows  ajipear  to  approach  \  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
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tide  respect,  l^etwixt  his  pcrceprions,  and  those  of  the  most 
ontutored  infant.  In  like  manner,  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher, on  looking  into  a  concave  spoon,  cannot  see  his  right 
hand  npon  the  right  side,  and  his  left  hand  upon  the  left 
side,  even  after  lie  has  learned,  hy  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
optics,  that  the  image  of  himself,  which  he  sees  in  the  spoon, 
IS  reversed. 

So  confident,  however,  is  Mr  Stewart  in  the  opinion 
that  we  learn  to  see,  and  do  not  see  instinctively,  that 
he  says,  **  Condillac  first  thought  that  the  eye  judges 
nahtralhj  of  figures,  of  magnitudes,  of  situations,  and  of 
itistances.  He  afterwards  was  convinced  that  this  was 
error,  and  retracted  it."  Stewart  adds,  *"  nothing 
fhort  of  his  own  explicit  avowal  could  have  convinced  me, 
Ihat  a  writer  of  such  high  pretensions,  and  of  such  unqucs- 
tionaUe  ingenuity'  as  Condillac,  had  really  commenced 
Iiin  metaphysical  career  nnder  so  gross  and  unaccount. 
ahle  delusion."  Mr  Stewart  also  expresses  his  surprise^ 
Uiat  AnisTOTLB  should  mmntaiii  that  it  is  not  from  seeing 
often  or  from  hearing  often,  that  we  get  these  senses ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  getting  them  by  using  them,  we 
use  them  because  we  have  got  them." 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  on  wliat  grounds  the  meta- 
physicians maintain  such  extraordinary  opinions.  They  are 
two :  Jirst^  The  fact  tJmt  new-born  children  miss  the  object 
they  meiin  to  seize,  and  shew  clearly  tliat  they  do  not  ap- 
preciate size,  distance,  and  relative  position  at*cumtely ; 
Secondly  The  fact  that  a  blind  man  couched  by  Chessetl* 
OE^,  on  the  first  influx  of  light  to  the  retina,  saw  all  exter- 
na objects  as  situated  in  his  eye,  and  after  a  few  weeks  per- 
ceived dktanee  and  magnit udc  1  ike  ordinary  persons.  From 
these  facts,  the  meta[>hysicijnis  infer  that  the  human  being 
does  not  perceive  distnucCj  size  and  form  instinctively,  but 
kantfl  to  do  so  by  experience*  The  answers  are  obvioujs. 
Tlie  eye  in  the  cliild  is  not  perfect  till  six  weeks  after  birth. 
The  eye  newly  couched  is  not  a  ^ound  eye  instantly,  nor 
do  the  muftcles  and  variotis  [>«irts  which  had  lain  dormant 
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for  thirty  years,  act  witli  perfect  effect  at  the  first  attem 
amid  the  irritation  and  torment  of  a  painful  operatioi 
and,  even  admit  tin  j^  that  the  eye  was  perfectly  eound,  the 
internal  organs  which  perceive  the  distance  are  not  eo.  By 
disuse,  every  organ  of  the  body  becomes  unfitted  for  the 
due  performance  of  its  functions.  In  civilized  nations,  the 
muscles  of  the  external  ear  being  prevented  from  acting 
during  childhood,  by  the  head-dress,  not  only  lose  all  con- 
tractile power,  but  acttially  dwindle  into  nothing.  In  the 
eavage  Btate,  the  power  of  mo^dng  tlie  ear  is  often  as  per- 
fect in  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.  The  same  unfitness 
for  action  is  observed  after  long  confinement  of  a  limb  for 
the  cure  of  fracture,  &c*,  and  the  muscles  diminish  in  size. 
In  the  same  way,  during  blindness,  the  organs  which  judge 
of  colour  and  distance  never  are  called  into  action,  and 
therefore  become,  to  a  certain  degree,  unable  to  execute 
their  functions,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  they  acquire 
sufficient  energy  to  do  so. 

Dr  TaoMAs  Brown,  wliose  acuteness  I  shall  have  fre- 
,  quent  occasion  to  notice  and  to  praise,  admits  that  the 
riower  animals   perceive    distance   instinctively;    and,    al- 
though, on  tlie  whole,  he  agrees  in  the  opinions  of  Berk- 
X.EY,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  yet  h©  holds  the  opposite  opi- 
I  Bton,  which  the  plirenologists  maintain,  as  far  from  ridicu- 
lous,   *'  It  is,'*  says  he,  "  not  more  wonderful,  a  priori,  that 
a  sensation  of  colour  should  be  imimdialely  followed  by  the 
notion  of  a  mile  of  distance,  than  that  the  irritation  of  the 
I  nostril,  by  any  very  stimulant  odour,  should  be  immediate- 
^ly  and  involuntarily  followed  by  the  sudilen  contraction  of 
^  a  distant  muscular  organ,  like  the  diaphragm,  which  pro* 
duces,  in  sneezing,  the  violent  expiration  necessary  for  ex- 
pelling  the  acrid  matter." — Vol.  li.  p.  G9. 

It  is  very  true  that  Nature  does  not  give  us  intuitive  per- 
i  ceptions  of  the  number  of  feet  or  inches  at  which  any  ob- 
ject is  distant  from  us;  because  these ^j|re  artificial  mca- 
eurcR,  with  winch  nature   has  nothing  to  do.     But  when 
two  objects,  equal  in  size,  are  presented  to  the  eye^  the  one 
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double  in  point  of  distance  to  the  other,  the  mind  haa  al* 
wajB  an  intuitive  perception  that  they  are  not  equally  near, 
imless  the  external  or  internal  organs,  or  both,  are  deficient 
or  deranged* 

Wliat,  then^  are  the  true  functions  of  the  eye  ?  No  organ 
of  sense  forms  ideas.  The  eye,  therefore,  only  receives, 
modifies  and  transmitn  the  impressions  of  light ;  and  here 
its  functions  cease.  Interniil  faculties  form  conceptions  of 
the  figure,  colour,  distance^  and  other  attributes  of  the  ob- 
jects making  the  impressions :  and  the  power  of  forming 
theite  conceptions  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  the 
eyea  and  the  internal  faculties  jointly,  and  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  perfection  of  the  eyes  alone.  Hence  the  lower 
animals,  although  they  have  eyes  equal  in  perfection  to 
those  of  man,  are  not  able  to  form  the  ideas  of  the  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  which  he  forms  by  means  of  his  internal 
faculties,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  eye,  because 
in  tliem  the  internal  faculties  are  wanting. 

The  senses  may  be  exercised,  and  their  powers  greatly 
in  1.  by  exercise.     The  taste  of  the  gourmand  b  more 

ttv...v  ...au  that  of  the  peasant ;  and  the  touch  of  the  arti- 
lag  than  tliat  of  the  plotighman. 


GeKUS  II,  —  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES  WHICH 
PERCEIVE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EXTEHNAL  OB- 
JECTS AND  THEIK  PHYSICAL  QUALITIES. 


Tb£  faculties  now  to  be  treated  of  take  cognizance  of 
the  tndstence  and  qualities  of  eitternal  objects.  They  cor- 
respond, in  some  degree,  to  the  Perceptive  Powers  of  the 
metaphysicians ;  and  form  ideas.  Their  action  is  attended 
with  a  JM^nsation  of  pleasure,  but  (except  in  the  case  of 
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Time)  it  is  weak,  compared  tu  the  eniotions  produced  by 
tlie  faculties  ftlrcady  treated  of;  and  the  higher  the  func- 
tions, the  loss  vivid  is  the  emotion  attending  their  active 
state*  In  judging  of  the  si/c  of  these  organn,  the  rules  laid 
Mown  on  pages  69.  tind  1>1.  requirets  to  be  jmrticularly  at- 
tended to. 


"22. — INDIVJDUAUTV. 


TTiiis  organ  is  gitualed  iu  the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  forehead,  immediately  ahovc  the  top  of  ihe  nose,    \Vh 
targe,  it  produces  breadth  and  descent  between  the  ey 
brows,  at  that  part ;   when  small,  the  eye-brows  approa* 
[-closely  to  each   other,   and  lie  in  a  horizontal  line.     The 
"figure  of  King  George  ML  bhews  the  organ  large ;  that 
l^irnRAN  moderate. 

KiHQ  George  III.  J.  P.  Cuiliiav. 


I 

i 


Individuality,  28,  large;  IiMHvlduallt^,  22.  moderale; 

nod  Form  t3«  luge.  Farm  c  nulL 

In  surveying  the  external  world,  we  may  ob^rv%  Ist, 
tJbjeets  simply  as  substances  or  existences,  such  an  a  rock, 
a  horse,  a  tree,  a  man  ;  these  perceptions  are  designated  by 
substances ;  in  the  next  place,  the  properties  or  attributes 
of  things  which  exist,  such  as  their  form,  size,  weight, 
lour,  number ;  2d]\\  i\mr  relations  to  other  objects,  si 
us  their  i»larc  and  order  of  arrangement.  After  the 
-perceptions,  we  may  notice  their  active  phenomena, 
Tock  falls,  the  hor^c  run?<,  tlie  tree  gi'ow.s  the  man  wid4 
l^hesc    achrms   'jvr  designated    by    ^  erbs.     As   size,    for^ 
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weighty  and  cotauri^  are  adjuncts  of  physical  extslcuce, 
Time  is  an  adjunct  of  action.  Now,  the  faculty  of  Intlivi- 
diiality  observes  objects  which  exist ;  it  gives  the  notion  of 
substance^  and  forms  the  class  of  ideas  represented  by 
nouns  when  used  without  any  adjected  word.  Wc  owe  to 
Dr  Spurzueim  the  diBcovery  of  the  organ,  and  analysis  of 
it*  functions. 

The  faculty  giv4is  tho  desire^,  accompanied  with  the  abi- 
lity, to  know  objects  as  mere  existenee&»>  without  regard  to 
their  modoe  of  action^  or  the  purposes  to  which  they  may 
be  subservient.  Individuals  in  whom  it  is  large,  will  ob- 
serve and  examine  an  object  with  intense  delight,  witliout 
the  least  consideration  whence  it  has  come,  or  to  what  it 
may  be  applied,  a  quality  of  mind  whicli  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible to  persons  in  whom  the  organ  is  small  and 
Causality  large.  It  prompts  to  observation,  and  is  a  great 
element  in  a  genius  for  those  sciences  which  consist  in  a 
knowledge  of  specific  exist ences,  such  as  natural  history.  It 
leads  to  giving  a  specific  form  to  all  the  ideas  entertained 
by  the  mind*  A  student  in  whom  this  organ  is  small»  and 
the  reflecting  organs  large,  may  have  his  mind  stored  with 
genefal  principles  of  science,  and  with  abstract  ideas,  but 
will  experience  much  difliculty  in  reducing  them  into  pre- 
due  Hnd  specific  forms.  Another,  in  whom  this  organ  !»• 
large,  will  have  aU  his  knowlege  indi%'iduali£ed ;  if  he  hear 
lectures  or  conversation  in  which  general  \4cws  chiefly  ara 
Iprtfleoied,  he  wiD  render  them  specific  for  himself;  but 
his  reflecting  organs  also  be  large,  he  will  bo  prone 

'  HUBS  the  essential  principle,  to  seize  upon  the  most  pal- 
pable circumstance  attending  it,  and  to  embrace  this  aa 
Us  conception  of  it.  Such  persons  are  learned,  and  owing, 
to  the  store  of  facts  with  which  their  memories  are  reple- 
nished, to  the  great  definiteness  and  precision  of  their 
ideftfty  and  the  readiness  with  whicli  they  command  them, 
llicy  often  take  a  lead  in  public  business  *  but  if  their  re- 
flecting organs  are  deficient,  they  show  no  depth  in  com- 
j^rchensiveness  of  understanding;  they  do  not  advance  thtr 
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principles  of  science,  and  rarely  acquire  a  permanent  repu- 
tation. 

In  common  life,  this  organ  large,  confers  a  talent  for  oIh 
serration,  curiosity  to  know,  and  aptitude  for  acquiring 
knowledge  of  details.  The  character  of  Miss  Prati,  as 
drawn  by  the  author  of  ^<  Inheritance,"  a  novel,  is  a  per- 
sonification of  Individuality,  when  predominantly  power- 
ful, and  not  directed  by  higher  faculties.  <<  But  people 
who  make  use  of  their  eyes,"  says  this  author,  **  have  of- 
ten much  to  see,  even  between  two  doors ;  and  in  her  pro- 
gress from  the  hall  door  to  the  drawing  room.  Miss  Prait 
met  with  much  to  attract  her  attention.  True,  all  the  oIh 
jects  were  perfectly  familiar  to  her ;  but  a  real  looker^  like 
a  great  genius,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  subject — things  are 
either  better  or  worse  since  they  saw  them  last — or  if  the 
things  themselves  should  happen  to  be  the  same,  they  have 
seen  other  things,  either  better  or  worse,  and  can  therefore 
either  approve  or  disapprove  of  them.  MissPraJtfs  head  then 
turned  from  side  to  side  a  thousand  times  as  she  went  along, 
and  a  thousand  observations  and  criticisms  about  stair-car- 
pets, patent-lamps,  hall-chairs,  slab-tables,  &c.  &c.  &c.  passed 
through  her  crowded  brain. — At  length  Miss  Pratt  and  Mr 
Lindsay  were  announced,  and  thereupon  entered  Miss  Pratt 
in  a  quick  paddling  manner,  as  if  in  all  haste  to  greet  her 
friends." — "  Miss  Pratt  then  appeared  to  her  (Gertrude)  a 
person  from  whom  nothing  could  be  hid.  Here  eyes  were  not 
by  any  means  fine  eyes — ^they  were  not  reflecting  eyes — 
they  were  not  soft  eyes — they  were  not  sparkling  eyes — they 
were  not  penetrating  eyes ;  neither  were  they  restless  eyes, 
nor  rolling  eyes,  nor  squinting  eyes,  nor  prominent  eyes — 
but  they  wore  active,  brisk,  busy,  vigilant,  immoveable 
eyes,  that  looked  as  if  they  could  not  be  surprised  by  any 
thing — not  even  by  sleep.  They  never  looked  angry,  nor 
joyous,  or  perturbed,  or  melancholy,  or  heavy ;  but  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night  they  shone  the  same,  and  conveyed 
the  same  impression  to  the  beholder,  viz.  that  they  were 
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like the  look  of  Sterne' I 
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monk, 
beyond  this  world — but  a  look  into  ail  things  on  the  face  of 
this  worlds  Her  other  features  had  nothing  remarkable  in 
tn ;  but  the  ears  might  evidently  be  classed  under  the 
e  head  with  the  eyes — they  were  ftomcthing  resembliug 
rabbits' — long:,  prominent,  restless,  vibrating  ears,  forever 
listening,  and  never  sluit  by  the  powers  of  thought." 

From  communicating  this  talent  of  observation,  Indivi- 
duality  gi'eatly  assists  Imitation  in  promoting  mimickry. 
Tlie  organ  is  large  in  Matthews,  and  it  is  obvious  that  ac- 
curate observation  of  the  manners  and  appearances  of  men 
U  a  funflamental  clement  in  a  talent  such  as  bis,  of  pour- 
traying  on  the  stage  living  Individuals  in  their  minutest 
l>eculiaritie8. 

When  the  organ  is  deficient,  the  individual  fails  to  ob- 
serve objects  that  exist  around  liim  ;   ho  may  visit  a  house, 
tnd  come  away  M'ithout  knowing  what  objects  were  in  tho 
rooms*     Such  a  person  walks  in  the  streets,  or  through  the 
country,  and  observes  nothing,     la  sliort,  although  the  ex- 
ternal eense^  jire  in  perfect  liealth,  owing  to  the  feebleness 
of  this  observing  power,  they  are  not  called  into  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge. 
Tliis  organ,  when  large,  prompts  to  discovery  by  obser- 
ioti.     Persons  so  endowed  do  not  seek  to  arrive  at  new 
troths  by  reasoning,  but  inquire  at  nature,  at  men,  at 
books  for  information  ;  and  hence,  many  brilliant  physical 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  persons  lai-gcly  endowed 
wtib  these  and  the  other  perceptive  orgaus,  whose  reflect*^ 
ing  faculties  have  not  surpasi^ed  mediocrity.     Since  Ba- 
C30n's  rules  of  philosophisclng  have  been  duly  appreciated 
9XiA  become  fashionable,  science  lias  been  extensively  and 
•miecssfully  cultivated  by  a  class  of  minds,  which,  while  the 
taclhod  of  speculative  reasoning  prevailed,  was  excluded  from 
vtick  pursuits.     This  cla^s  is  composed  of  persons  in  whom 
tke  Ofpin  under  consideration  greatly  predominates  over 
those  of  the  reflecting  powers.     Such  individuals  «ire  con- 
KtitiHrMl  hv  nature  to  become  observers;  and  natural  his- 
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toryj  [>articiibivly  botany,  anatomy,  and  eveii  chetntstr 
are  great,  departmentg  of  knowledge  fitted  for  tlie  exercise 
of  their  peculiar  talent.  The  substance  of  these  sciences 
consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the  existence;  appearancesy  and 
properties  of  natural  objects  sis  facts  ;  and  we  need  not  be 
eurpriscd  to  meet  with  eminent  professors  in  those  branches, 
in  whoBC  heads  the  knowing  organs  predominate  over  ibo 
reflecting.  ^i 

To  the  artist  this   organ  is  of  great  importance^  ^^H 
enables  him  to  give  body  and  substance  to  the  conceptions 
of  his  otlier  faculties,  and  confers  on  him  a  capacity  for  at- 
tending to  detaii     In  the  pictures  of  an  artist  in  whose 
head  Individuality  is  deficient^  there  is  an  abstraetness  of 
conception,  and  a  vagueness  of  expression,  tlmt  greatly  de- 
tract from  their  effect.     In  the  works  of  an  individual 
whom  these  organs  are  large,  every  object  appears  full  < 
substance  and  reality;  and  if  he  paints  portraits,  the  sp< 
tator  will  be  so  impressed  with   their  lndi\Tiduality, 
he  will  be  apt  to  fancy  himself  acquainted  with  the  i 
ginals. 

Persons  who  excel  at   wliist,  generally  [lossess  it  ail 
Sventuality  larger     If  both  of  the  organs  be  deficient,  en 
nence  will  not  easily  be  attained  in  this  game. 

This  faculty  gives  the  tendency  to  personify  notions  an 
phenomena,  or  to  ascribe  existence  to  mere  abstractions  of 
the  miudj  such  as  Ignorance,  Folly,  or  Wisdom. 

Tlie  organ  was  large  in  Sheridan,  and  it  is  large  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  It  is  small  in  the  Scots  in  general ;  it  k 
larger  in  tlie  English,  and  still  larger  in  the  French. 

The  frontal  sinus  is  generally  present  at  the  situation  of 
this  organ  in  adults,  and  this  tlirows  a  difiiculty  in  the  way 
of  jud^ng  of  its  size.  The  function,  howcveiv  is  ascer- 
tained, by  observing  young  persons  ui  whom  the  sinus  is 
not  formed,  and  by  the  negative  evidence;  that  is,  whcD 
externally  part  of  the  skull  at  the  top  of  the  nose  is  nar- 
row, contracted,  and  depressed,  the  portion  of  brain  below 
is  necessarily  small,  and  then  the  mental  power  is  found 
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mvariably  weak.  This  concomitance  of  large  size  and 
great  power  in  young  persons,  and  of  deficiency  of  size  and 
feeUenew  of  power  in  all  ages,  proves  the  fimction ;  al- 
ilMnigli  in  some  individuals  there  is  an  external  elevation 
fsaiued  by  sinus,  and  not  by  brain,  which  is  not  accompa- 
nied With  the  corresponding  organ  in  the  mental  faculty. 


23.^ — FORM- 


Dr  Gall  was  struck  with  the  circumstance,  that  certain 
persons  and  animals  recognise,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
iudividuals  whom  they  have  not  seen  for  years,  and  even 
then  only  in  passing.  In  himself,  this  faculty  was  weak ; 
and  frequently,  on  rising  from  table,  he  had  no  recollection 
of  the  person  who  had  sat  next  to  him,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
recognise  him  again  in  society,  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
exposed  to  many  painful  embarrassments  and  awkward 
mistakes.  Being  desired  to  examine  the  head  of  a  young 
girl  who  had  an  extreme  facility  of  distinguishing  and  re- 
collecting persons,  he  found  her  eyes  pushed  laterally  out- 
ward, and  a  certain  squinting  look :  after  innumerable  ad- 
ditional observations,  he  spoke  of  an  organ  of  the  know- 
ledge of  persons. 

The  organs  lie  on  the  two  sides  of,  and  contiguous  to^ 
the  criMa  gallu  When  small,  the  orbitar  plate  approaches 
elo«e  to  the  sides  of  the  crest,  and  then  the  external  width 
across  the  nose  from  eye  to  eye  is  small ;  when  large,  tlicre 
k  a  considerable  space  betwixt  the  orbitar  plate  and  the 
cresl)  and  a  great  external  breadth  across  the  nose. 

In  some  instances  the  frontal  sinus  is  found  at  the  situa- 
tioo  of  Ihis  organ ;  but  it  very  rarely  leads  to  difficulty  in 
observing  its  size.  The  organ  was  large  in  King  George 
IIL,  and,  combined  ivith  his  large  organ  of  Individuality,  it 
gave  him  tlmt  extraordinary  taleut  for  recollecting  persons 
for  which  he  was  celebrated*     It  is  very  moderately  de- 
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velopcil  in  Curran,  and  by  refemiig  to  llie  figiires  on  page 

190,  it  will  be  observed  tliat  tlie  distance  between  the  e} 

[in  King  George  IIL  at  ^S,  is  much  greater  tlian  in  CuRRi 

Dr  Gall  obeerveB,  that  those  individuals  who  never 

Btovv  more  than  a  RUiKirfieial  attention  on  phenomena,  an 

who  have  always  reasonings,  or  at  least  sophisms,  ready  i 

explanation  of  every  fact,  pretend  that  a  deficiency,  such 

he  experienced  in  recognising  persons,    is  owing  to  tl 

eyes ;  that,  in  such  cases,  the  vision  is  indistinct,  or  there 

I  is  a  squint.    His  personal  experience,  he  adds,  affords  a  re- 

I'fntation  of  this  hypothesis ;  for  he  never  had  a  squint,  and 

rhis  vision  was  particularly  acute  and  clear  **     Often  chil- 

rftren  from  three  to  five  years  of  age  have  a  groat  memory 

rfor  personi^.     Some  dogs,  at  the  disUmee  of  years,  recognii 

ran  individual  whom  they  have  only  once  seen,  while  other 

rafter  a  few  days'"  absence,  do  not  know  again  persons  who4 

they  have  seen  frequently.     Monkej^,  dogw,  horses,  el 

Fphants,  and  even  birds,  distinguish,  %vith  greater  or 


*  Dr  Gali.  tnentions,  thai^  although  he  could  odtber  paint  nor  < 
he  was  able  lo  seize  with  great  facility  the  numerous  forms  of  the  he 
which  stAtemeot  is  at  variDiice  with  great  deficiency  in  the  organ  of  for 
but  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  observations,  it  appears  that  hia  pon 

[of  disLinguishing  forma  was  not  so  great  as  he  imagined  it  to  be. 
Ipurzbeim  gives  the  fallowing  note  in  his  reprint  of  the  article  Phfl 

^liology,  in  the  3il  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Heview :— **  " 
phrenological  faculties  of  Dr  Gall's  infantile  genius  were,  IndividuoUtl 
Eventuality,  and  Causality  in  an  eminent  degree* 

**  It  ho^  been  remarked  &s  singular,  that  Dr  Gall  Bhould  ha^e  been  1 
first  founder  of  this  new  science,  whilst  he  could  not  recoUeiet  peraooi  i 
ter  dinner,  though  they  had  been  near  him  at  table^  and  since  be  could  i 
find  his  way  again  to  places^  where  he  had  been  before ;  or,  in  ] 
cal  tcrmB,  since  he  had  Form  and  Locality  very  small*    Those  wh 
thul  remartc,  can  neither  know  the  proceeding  of  Dr  Gall,  nor  und 
the  true  meaning  of  the  two  phrenological  denominations*      Dr  Oa 
compared  the  size  of  individual  cerebral  portions  with  certain  talents  i 
characters  eminent  in  any  way ;  and  he  was  not  deficient  in  the  power 
of  perceiving  size  and  its  differences*     The  want  of  Locality  did  not  pn 
vent  him  from  making  discoveries,  any  more  than  the  want  of  seeing  ce 
lain  colours  hinders  any  one  to  cultivate  geometry  or  nuthematics  in  j 
neral.    Br  Gall's  deficiency  in  form  explains  why  he  constantly  ati 
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ikcility,  iLeir  maHtor,  or  tlioso  who  Jiave  been  kind  or  cruel 

I  them,  iimong  a  thousand.    All  the  anlmalB  wliich  belong 

a  herd,  and  also  all  the  bees  in  a  hive,  from  20,000  to 

OyOOU  in  number,  know  each  other.     When  a  stranger 

iemptfi  to  introduce  himseU*,  they  drive  him  away,  or  kill 


Dr  Spurzheim  has  analyzed  the  mental  power  connected 
^wiUi  itie  organ  in  quei^tionj  and  conniders  it  in  the  follow* 

Dg  manner ;  "  To  me,"  saye  he,  *^  there  seems  to  exist  an 
atial  and  fundamental  power,  which  t«ikes  cognizance 
'configuration  generally,  and  one  of  whose  peculiar  appli- 

itioue  or  offices  is  recollectiun  of  persons  ;  for  persons  are 
only  known  by  tlieir  forms,     1  separate  the  faculty  which 

ppreciates  configuration  from  that  of  Individuality,  since 

ft  may  admit  the  existence  of  a  being  without  taking  its 
Bgure  into  considoration.    Individuality  may  be  excited  by 

l\'ery  one  of  the  external  senses,  by  smell  and  hearing,  as 
well  as  by  feeling  and  bight ;  while  the  two  latter  senses 
alone  a&sist  the  faculty  of  configuration.     It  is  this  power 

rliieli  di«|ioses  ns  to  give  a  figure  to  every  being  and  con- 
'coptaon  of  our  minds ;  that  of  an  old  man,  to  Gon ;  to 
Death,  tliat  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  on.  Tlie  organ  of  confi- 
guration is  situated  in  the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit ;  if 
Iftrge,  it  pushes  the  eye- ball  towards  the  external  angle  a 
little  outwards  and  downwards.  It  varies  in  size  in  whole 
nations.  IVIauy  of  the  Chinese  I  have  seen  in  London  liad 
it  much  developed.  It  is  commonly  large  in  the  Frenchi 
and  bestows  their  skill  in  producing  certain  articles  of  in- 
dustry* Combined  with  Constructivenees,  it  invents  the 
patterns  of  dress-makers  and  milUners.     It  leads  poets  to 

liim«etf  to  ifotatcd  elevations  and  depressicms  on  the  surface  of  the  head, 
r»Uier  than  to  their  general  con%iinLtioti^  and  left  this  rectification  of 
Phrenology  to  tny  exerUons ;  he,  nevertheless,  hoa  the  great  merit  of 
iuiving  diacovered  first,  certain  relations  between  cerebral  derelopnient 
aod  tneatal  manifestations.'* 

*  Sur  lea  Fonctions  du  Cervetu,  tome  v*  p.  I,  2^  &c 
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describe  portraits  and  configurations,  and  induces  thoe 
who  make  collections  of  pictures  and  cngraxdngs  to  prefer 
portraits,  if  they  have  it  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  essential  i 
portrait-painters.  Crystallography  also  depends  on  it ;  ani 
to  me  it  appears  that  conceptions  of  smoothness  and  roiigl 
ness  are  acquired  by  its  means  ♦/'  I  have  met  with  num€ 
rous  facts,  in  proof  of  tliis  faculty  and  organ. 

A  gentleman  of  this  city,  who  had  a  passion  for  rniuera* 
logy  from  early  youth,  has  a  very  large  development  of  this 
organ,  as  also  of  Comparison  ;  and  I  have  seen  many  chil* 
dren  who  were  expert  at  cutting  figures  in  paper  pos- 
sess it  with  the  organs  of  Imitation  and  Constrnctivene 
large.  A  gentleman  called  on  me  in  whom  Constructivi 
ness,  Locality,  and  other  organs  which  go  t4>  form  a  taleii 
for  drawing  landscape  and  botanical  figures  are  large,  be 
in  whom  Form  is  deficient ;  and  he  said,  he  could  not^  ex- 
cept with  great  difficulty  and  imperfection,  draw  or  copy 
portraits.  I^H 

la  the  casts  of  two  Chinese  slcnlls,  in  the  Phrenologici^^ 
Society's  Collection,  the  organ  is  greatly  developed  ;  and,  in_ 

collection  of  portraits  of  eminent  painters,  presented 
Sir  G,  S.  Mackenzie  to  the  Society,  the  organ  appears  uii- 
Dommonly  lai-ge  in  those  who  excelled  in  portrait  painting* 

The  metaphysicians  do  not  admit  a  faculty  of  tins  kind. 

Mr  JeffkeYj  in  the  article  "  Beauty,"  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  agrees  vnili  another  au- 
[thor,  whom  he  quotes,  Mr  Knight,  in  maintaining,  that 
**  There  are  no  forms  that  have  any  ifttrinsic  heatity^  or  any 
'power  of  pleasing  or  affecting  us,  ercept  throngh  their  asso^ 
viations^  or  affinities  to  menial  affections^  cither  as  expressive 
of  fitness  and  utility,  or  as  types  and  symbols  of  certain 
moral  or  intellectual  qualities,  in  which  the  sources  of  on 
interest  are  obvious***     From  these  observations  one  wot 
suspect  ^Ir  Jeffrey  and  Mr  Knight  to  be  endowed  wit 
small  organs  of  Form  themselves,  and  that  they  have  tak€ 


•  riirenology,  p.  214- 
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tbeir  own  experience  as  that  of  mankind  in  general.  The 
nation  wliich  Mr  Jeffrey  has  erected  into  a  fundamental 
principle^  and  on  which  his  whole  eway  on  Beauty  is 
built, — that  external  objecta  poeaeas  no  qualities  of  tbeir 
o^^  fitted  to  pkase  the  mind,  but  that  all  their  beauty  and 
intereat  arise  from  human  feelings  which  we  hare  associated 
with  them,  is  contradicted  by  daily  experience.  The  mine- 
ralogist, when  he  talks  of  tlie  beauty  of  his  crj'etals,  lias  a 
distinct  and  intelligible  feeling  to  which  the  name  of  Beauty 
is  legitimately  applied;  and  yet  he  connects  no  human 
emotions  witli  tlie  p}Tamidis  and  rhombs,  and  octagons, 
which  he  contempktes  in  the  spars.  In  short,  I  have  met 
wiUi  persons  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  who  declare 
that  iliey  enjoy  a  perceptible  pleasure  from  the  contem- 
fklation  of  mere  form,  altogether  unconnected  with  ideas  of 
utility  and  iitna^,  or  of  moral  or  intellectual  aaeocialions ; 
and  tliat  they  ean  speak  as  intelligibly  of  el^ant  and  in- 
it,  beautiful  and    ugly  shapes,    regarded  merely   as 

ipca,  as  of  sweet  and  bitter,  hard  and  soft. 

Dr  Gajll  remarks,  that  some  autliors  present  the  reader 

itli   descriptions  of  the  persons  whom  they  introduce, 

"^drawn  with  great  minuteness  and  effecL     Montaigne,  for 

example,  and  Stcrne  are  distinguished  for  this  practice, 

and  in  the  portraite  of  both  the  organ  of  Form  is  conspi- 

ily  large. 

Il  is  regarded  as  established* 


24. — SIZE. 


The  faculty  of  distinguishing  Form  differs  from  the  far 
culty  of  Sixe ;  because  there  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  idea  of  size  and  that  of  form.  The  size  may  be 
the  ^«*^  and  tlie  form  different.  One  of  these  kinds  of 
knowledge  may  exist  without  the  other ;  and  there  is  no 
fcaportion  between  them.   Beaidcs,  as  formerly  mentioned, 
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nervefi  ot  toucli,  and  the  organ  of  eight,  do  not 
ideas  of  any  kind;  so  that  the  power  of  conceiving 
cannot  be  in  proportion  to  the  endowment  of  them. 
Spurzheim,  therefore,  inferred  by  reasoning,   that  thcr 
would  be  a  faculty,  the  function  of  which  is  to  perceiu 
Size ;  and  observation  has  proved  the  soundness  of  this  con 
elusion,  for  the  eituation  assigned  by  him  to  the  organ  ha 
been  found  correct,  and  it  is  regarded  as  probable.     In  dii 
secting  the  brain,  the  convolutions  which  constitute  Sia 
and  Form  are  found  intimately  connected,     Tlie  organ  is 
placed  at  the  internal  corner  of  the  arch  of  the  eycbrow^H 
on  the  two  sides  of  Individuality,  '^^ 

A  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society  called  on  Dr 
Spurzheim  in  Paris,  and  the  latter  remarked  that  he 
this  organ  largely  developed,     Tfiis  proved  to  be  a  corre<S 
indication  of  the  talent  in  his  case ;  for  he  possesses 
power  of  discriminating  size  with  great  nicety.    He  is  abl 
to  draw  a  circle  without  the  aid  of  any  instrimient,  and 
point  out  the  centre  of  it  with  mathematical  accur 
Beiug  in  the  army,  he  found  himself  able  to  make  his  coi: 
pany  fall  from  column  into  line  with  great  exactness  j 
mating  correctly  by  the  eye  the  space  to  be  occupied 
the  men,  which  many  other  officers  could  never  leani 
do.     Locality,  which  also  he  largely  possessed,  would  a3 
him  ill  this  practice. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  faculty  is  connec 
with  the  power  of  perceiving  distance,  and  that  it  is  a  chic 
element  in  a  talent  for  perspective.     IVIr  Ferguson,  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  G.  S,  Mackenzie,  stated^  that  he  ha 
a  difficulty  in  **  understanding  a  landscaj>e*'  in  a  picture^ 
and  explained,  that  *'  it  appeared  to  him  to  present  a  groui 
of  objects  on  a  plain  surface,  without  any  perceptible  foi^ 
r  back  ground."     He  attributed  tliis  defect  in  his  perce{ 
ions  to  his  not  ha\'ing  been  tauglit  the  rules  of  perspectii 
at  school.     In  the  course  of  farther  interrogation,  he  state 
that  he  sees  the  forms  of  objects  distinctly,  as  also  the 
colour ;  that  he  likes  brilliant  tints  best,  and  that  in  natur^ 
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Jie  perceive  dbUnce  also.  He  hai  visited  Roslin  (iu  the 
ueiglibourlKKHl  of  Edinburgh),  and  not  only  perceived  the 
ity  which  characterizes  that  delicious  spot,  but  enjoyed 
'it  with  a  keen  relUli.  He  has  also  Been  many  pieces  of 
Highland  scenery,  and  been  delighted  with  them.  Rivers, 
meadows,  Irees,  or  cultivated  ground,  are,  however,  the  ob- 
jects which  interest  him  most.  On  turning  his  bach  upon 
;ir  "  TT  f-iral  landscape,  or  shutting  his  eyes  ujion  it,  his  re* 
4'  Mi!$  instantly  become  very  confused*   He  is  not  able 

to  recal  in  his  mind  the  *^  relative  positions "  of  the  ob- 
jects; while  he  distinctly  recollects  ih^  phasing  impressions 
which  they  made  u|>ou  liim;  this  remembrance  docs  not 
mtm  fiide.  His  recollection  of  Roslin,  for  example,  is  like 
that  of  a  confused  picture  of  rocks  and  trees,  and  a  river 
winding  through  them ;  but  his  remembrance  of  the  im- 
praanmis  of  grandeur  and  beauty,  produced  by  the  objects, 
is  rivtd  and  distinct. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  difficult  to  account  for  this  curi- 
ous deficiency  of  mental  |>ower.  Mr  F.  j>ennitted  a  cast 
of  his  face  and  forehead  to  he  taken  (which  is  sold  in  the 
i4)ape),  and  in  it  the  organ  of  Size  appeared  to  be  decidedly 
]|«  and  Form  and  Locality  not  very  fully  developed ; 
rhile,  by  CA'amining  his  head,  it  appeared  that  Ideality, 
FoiHler,  Benevolence,  with  the  organs  of  the  other  senti^- 
puts,  and  also  of  the  intellectual  powers,  were  nowise  de- 
it;  but  to  which  of  the  three  organs  of  Size,  Form,  or 
Loeality,  the  imperfection  fell  to  be  ascribed^  it  was  not 
i*aKy  to  determine. 

Subsequently,  however,  Mr  Douglas,  miniature  paintery 
.  member  of  the  Phrenological  Society,  stittcd  in  conversa- 
titi^  Umt  one  of  the  earliest  indic^itious  of  a  liking  for 
painting  which  he  had  experienced,  was  an  extraordiuary 
interc^  in  matters  connected  with  pcrs|>ective.  When  a 
mere  child,  the  appearance  of  approach  in  the  far  cud  of 
ploughed  ri<lgcs  puzzled  him  exceedingly,  and  he  crawled 
iirro*^  the  (ields,  before  he  could  well  walk,  to  measure  the 
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actual  distance  betwixt  eacb  ridge  with  a  stick,  and  wsm 
loBi  in  astonii^hment  when  lie  found  that  the  space  between  , 
each  was  actually  the  fiame  at  both  ends,  Botwithstandio^H 
.  of  the  great  difference  which  appeared  between  thcra  to  the 
eye.  He  continued  from  this  time  to  take  a  great  intere§t 
in  perspective,  as  a  quality  in  painting,  and  gave  up  land- 
scape for  miniature  painting,  not  fi'om  inclination,  but  from 
motives  of  a  dilTerent  kind.  On  comparing  his  head  with 
Mr  Ferguson^s,  the  organ  of  Size  was  found  to  differ  more 
than  any  of  the  others ;  it  was  very  large. 

On  subsequently  examining  the  head  of  Mr  P.  GiBSO?fV 
who  was  known  greatly  to  excel  in  perspective,  I  again  found 
the  organ  of  Size  very  large.     And,  finally,  in  the  head  of 
•  a  gentleman  with  wljom  I  am  intimately  acqtiainted,  thia 
organ  is  developed  rather  below  than  above  an  average ; 
land  he  stated  to  me,  that,  with  the  power   of  perceiv- 
^ing  and  recollecting  distance  with  facility,  he  has  neverthe- 
less felt  great  difficulty  in  representing  it  correctly  on  pi^H 
^jjer ;  and,  while  he  understands  the  general  theory  of  pei^^ 
[tpective,  he  could  never  learn  to  practise  it  by  tact  of 
^liand,  and,  on  this  account,  gave  up  all  attempts  at  draw- 
Ping.    In  the  last  edition,  I  mentioned  the  case  of  a  lady  who^ 
llia%'ing  Form  large  and  Size  deficient,  copied  figures  aeeu-     I 

itely  in  regard  to  form,  but  inaccurately  in  regard  to  si«e. 

To  which  statement  Mr  Jeffkey  objected  that  size  is  nft^ri 

cessary  to  proportion,  and  pro[K)rtion  to  form;  and  that  ther^^ 

rwas  inconsistency  in  the  account  of  the  lady's  talents.    Mr 

Ueffrey  is  nght :  she  informs  me  that  it  is  only  the  simplest 

forms  which  have  few  parts  that  she  is  able  to  copy  cor- 

^yectly,  and  in  drawing  even  them  she  will  err  in  size ;  but 

that  when  a  figure  has  detached  pai'ts,  although  she  may 

Tve  the  outline  of  each  part  by  itself  with  considerable 

curacy,  it  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original ;  when^ 

he  whole  figure  will  be  deficient  in  proportion.     In  dra 

ag  from  nature,  she  failed  in  pei-spective ;   ncverthel 

she  feels  great  jdea^urc  in  observing  forms,  recollects  them' 
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easily,  has  a  complete  mental  conBciousness  of  tbe  powers 
of  Form  and  Size  being  different,  and  of  the  one  being 
strong  and  the  other  weak  in  lier  mind. 

The  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ob- 
aerving^tiiig  organ  ;  and  the  negative  evidence  is,  therefore, 
chiefly  relied  on. 

It  ifi  stated  as  only  probable. 


25.   WEIGHT, 


.,  Theee  geema  to  be  no  analogy  between  the  weight  or 
stance  of  bodies,  and  their  other  qualities.  They  may 
he  of  all  forms,  sizes,  and  colours,  liquid  or  solid,  and  yet 
none  of  these  features  would  necessarily  imply  that  one 
was  heavier  tluin  the  other.  This  quality,  therefore,  be- 
ing dhitinct  from  all  others,  we  cannot  logically  refer  the 
eijgnijtanc^  of  it  to  any  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  wiiich 
judge  of  the  other  attributes  of  matter ;  and,  as  tbe  mental 
power  undoubtedly  exists,  there  appears  reason  to  conjec- 
ture tlmt  it  may  be  manifested  by  means  of  a  special  organ, 
persons  who  excel  at  archery  and  quoits,  also  those  who  find 
reat  facility  in  judging  of  momentum  and  resistance  in 
mechanic^  are  observed  to  possess  the  parts  of  the  brain 
lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  Size  largely  developed ;  and 
the  organ  is  now  regarded  as  probable.  Statics,  or  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  considers  the  motion  of  bo- 
dies arising  from  gravity,  probably  belongs  to  it.  Persona 
hx  whom  Individuality,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locality,  are 
large,  have  generally  a  talent  for  engineering,  and  those 
branches  of  mechanics  which  consist  in  the  ap pi i cation  of 
forces;  they  deliglit  in  steam-engines,  water-wheels,  and 
turning-laths.  The  same  combination  occurs  in  persons 
distinguished  for  successful  execution  of  difficult  feats  in 
liting ;  in  which  the  regulation  of  equilibrium  is  an  im- 
'portant  element     Coustructiveuess,  when  Weight  is  smalli 
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leadfl  to  rearing  still  fabrics,  ratbtir  tbaii  to  fabrLcaiing 
working  macbinery. 

Mr  Simpson  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal 
(vol,  ii.  p.  410.)  an  interesting  and  ingenious  Essay  on  this 
organ,  in  which  he  eniunerates  a  great  number  of  exumpleg, 
in  proof  of  its  functions.  It  is  large,  says  be,  in  Dr  Chal- 
mers, Dr  Brewster,  Sir  James  iLiu.,  Sir  Geohge  Mac* 
K£KZJE,  Profeisor  Leslie,  and  in  Mr  Jardine  and  Mr 
Stevenson,  two  eminent  engineers,  **  We  have  lately 
seen,"  bo  continues,  ^"^  Professor  Parish  of  Cambridge,  who 
manifests  a  high  endowment  of  mechanical  skill,  and  has 
the  organ  large ;  as  has  Mr  Whewell  of  the  same  Univer- 
sity) who  lias  written  a  work  of  merit  on  the  samr  Vi  -"t. 
In  a  visit  we  lately  made  to  Cambridge,  wo  saw  u;  uil 

wnjB  interesting  in  regard  to  this  organ*  Professor  Faeisb's 
son  inherits  the  mechauieal  turn  and  the  organ.  We  saw 
both  the  (itatue  and  bust  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Rcbil* 
1^1  AC.  The  bust  was  a  likeness  taken  in  the  prime  of  his 
yeai*8,  and  in  it  the  knowing  organs  are  still  more  promi- 
iient  than  in  the  statue*  IVcfght  is  very  pre-eminent.  The 
same  organ  is  very  large  in  the  bust  of  the  lamented  Dr 
Clarkb,  the  traveller ;  and,  as  might  have  been  escpect^, 
LoealUy  quite  extraordinarily  developed  *,  We  met  with 
neveral  persons  with  small  Weight,  who  at  once  acknow* 
ledged  deficiency  in  mechanical  talent,  and  awkwardness 
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•  In  the  numerous  living  head*  we  saw  ftt  Cai:  c  often 

vrlUi  tbe  orgjin  of  Number  krj^,  and  fouml^  invAriui  >  acconk 

ponied  in  the  individuul  Mritb  blgebraic  celebrity.  The  orgnnlzAtiun  geh«:* 
rally  corresponded  to  the  cause  of  the  j>er?on*s  rank  hi  the  UnivcretUv  j 
and,  aUhou|Tli  there  were  exceiitlons,  must  of  the  persons  who  have  sehiertnl 
Konoutji,  evidently  owe  them  to  thi?  fp-eat  power  of  their  I  t^- 

^luis; — dearly  shewinj^,  that  tho^f  who  were  also  gilWl  w^iii>  

lli.Tting  and  combining  iHiwer?^  are  not  called  to  use  them  dther  in  iiai»U 
cal  or  maihemalical  sludiea*  IMany  men,  on  the  contrary,  have  figurrtS 
in  public  !!fe,  hi  virtue  of  their  great  endoirraent  of  CaiutaUty  ami  Cnnt> 
pari^on,  who,  iVoni  a  amjiller  gift  of  the  knowing  orgnnsi,  have  held  a  vpr^ 
humble  graik-  at  Oxford  and  Can] bridge. 
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in  their  actionB  and  movements.  A  child  of  two  years  old 
was  mentioned  to  us,  although  we  did  not  see  it,  quite  re^ 
markable  to  every  one  for  the  large  development  of  brain  at 
this  jnxrt  of  tlie  frontal  bone,  and  for  the  uncommon  steadi- 
ness of  its  walk,  at  an  age  when  other  children  totter,  and 
it  18  the  theme  of  wonder  to  all  who  know  it.'*  The  organ 
18  large  in  the  ma^tk  of  Maclauchlan,  a  wea^'er  of  Salt- 
cimta,  %vho  spent  much  time  and  money  in  devising  means 
to  regulate  the  stroke  of  the  common  pump,  so  as  to  make 
the  working-rod  move  with  the  same  momentum  up  and 
dowK  It  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of  Britnei.,  the  cele* 
hrated  engineer  and  mechanician.  In  examining  masks,  a 
depression  of  muscle,  which  BometimeH  takes  place  at  thi« 
part,  muflt  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fulness  of  the  organ. 

Mr  SAMPSON  proceeds:  *'  The  faculty  now  under  consi- 
deration, in  high  endowment,  manifests  itself  in  engineer- 
ing", in  dynamical  skill,  in  the  knowledge  and  application 
of  met^hauical  forces*  What  may  be  its  ksser  endow- 
ments ?  AVhcre  do  we  find  the  organ  ?  Situated  in  the 
midfrt  of  thai  group,  which  gives  us  the  peiTeption  of  the 
qualtticfl  of  material  objects  ;  namely,  Form,  Size,  Locality, 
Colouring,  Order,  and  Number.  It  is  evident  there  is  a 
qtmlity  o*'  bodies  most  essential  to  their  nature,  not  includ- 
ed  in  these  qualities,  singly  or  e orabincd ;  namely,  their 
fcnslty  and  corresponding  weight.  As  bodies  gravitate  in 
a  well*kuo\\ii  ratio  to  their  density,  and  tlreir  density  and 
iircf^ht  are  the  same  thing,  Weight  is  only  one  name  for 
gravitation.  Does  it  then  serve  any  important  purpose  in 
mir  being,  or  is  it  essential  to  our  animal  existence,  that 
we  flboutd  have  an  instinctive  perception  of  gravitation, 
operating  constantly  and  independently  of  reason?  That 
itAte  of  rest  which  the  law  of  gravitation  constitutes  the 
ytinral  state  of  all  bodies,  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform,  is 
IWled  their  EqniHbrittnu  The  simplest  animal  motions, 
what  are  they  but  alternate  disturbance  and  restoration  oi^ 
equilibrium  ?"^.**  Tlic  land-animal  walks  atid  runs,  and 
avuib  iteclf  of  the  resistance  of  the  earth, — the  bird  flies  by 
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its  imtiuctive  perception  of  tho  rceistatice  of  the  airj^-tlie 
fieh  uses  its  fins  aud  tail,  instiuctively  perceiving  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water.'* 

"  Some  degree,  therefore,  of  the  power  of  adapting  mo* 
tions  to  tlie  law  of  gravitation,  gome  |>ower  over  equili- 
hrium,  must  be  posseBsed  by  the  whole  animated  creation, 
— for  without  it,,  it  is  plain,  they  must  |>erish.  May  the 
organ  of  Weight  be  the  organ  of  this  faculty  ?  To  man 
alone  is  given  the  capacity  to  aid  this  power,  aud  render  his 
motion  more  effectuaJ,  and  force  more  availing  by  the  use 
of  instruments, — and  Franklin  well  named  him  a  tool- 
making,  or  rather  a  tool-using  auimah  What  arc  his  tools? 
They  are  all  modifications  of  the  elementary  meehaoical 
powers.  His  club  and  bow  are  levers, — ^his  axe,  knile, 
sword,  and  arrow,  are  wedges.  He  instinctively  aids  his 
own  muscular  force  by  the  lever,  when  he  applies  a  bar  of 
wood  to  raise  a  stone  from  the  ground  j — if  he  wifih^s  to 
raise  that  stone  to  a  certain  height,  perpendicularly,  he  will 
instinctively  counteract  its  giavitation  by  forcing  it  up  an 
inclined  plane,  instead  of  applying  bis  own  bodily  force  to 
lift  it  perpendicularly.  The  principle  of  the  pulley  will 
suggest  itself  whenever  he  has  obtained  a  block  with  a 
cord,  or  thong,  to  draw  %vater  out  of  a  pit.  The  screw  is 
only  the  inclined  plane  wrapt  spirally  round  a  cylinder;  to 
avail  himself  of  whicli  he  would  be  led,  whene\'er  he  at- 
tempted, as  he  early  did,  to  build  a  tower," 

These  views,  says  Mi*  Simpson,  are  strongly  supported 
by  diseased  aflfections  of  this  part  of  the  brain.  Miss  S.  L. 
Was  attacked  with  headach,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
organ  of  Weiglit,  **  her  perception  of  equilibrium  was  de- 
ranged, and  she  experienced  giddiness,  inclined  position 
■of  horizontal  floors  and  ceilingS;  and  tlie  sensiition  of  being 
lifted  up,  and  of  again  falling  dowTi  and  forward.  Her  ac- 
count of  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  for  she  said  she  felt  as  if 
she  had  been  tipsp*^  Mr  Simpson  refers  to  a  diseased  con* 
ditioa  of  this,  and  sorae  other  of  the  knowing  organs,  a 
irious  mental  aifection,   which   Mr  John  Hunter. 
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celebrated  anatomist,  experienced  in  1776,  and  which  is 
recorde<I  in  hie  life,  written  by  Sir  Everard  Hoivre.  **  From 
great  anxiety  of  mind,"  ea)^  he,  **  Mr  H,  had  a  severe  iJ!- 
uew*  It  attJtcked  him  on  a  joiiniey,  and  his  first  sensation, 
it  In  well  worthy  of  remark^  was  that  of  harivg  dnmh  too 
muekf  aUhongh  he  had  taken  nothing  but  a  little  weak 
punch.  On  going  to  bed,  he  felt  as  if  suspefided  in  the  airy 
and  goon  after  the  room  seemed  to  go  round  with  very  great 
rapid itjv  This  ceased,  but  the  stimnge  senaation,  like  Miss 
&  L/%  of  being  lifted  up,  eontiniied ;  and,  on  being  brought 
Iioine  in  his  carriage,  his  Bcnsation  was  that  of  tfinkitig  or 
pm»ff  down.  The  symptoms  of  whirling  and  suspension 
increased;  and  bis  own  head,  when  he  raised  it  from  his 
pillow,  seemed  to  move  from  bim  to  some  distance  with 
great  velocity.  When  he  became  able  to  stand  without 
being  giddy,  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  support; 
"  for,"  says  Sir  E*  Home,  **  his  own  feelingB  did  not  gim 
him  information  respecting  his  centre  of  graintg^  so  that  he 
was  unable  to  balance  his  body,  and  prevent  himself  from 
btUiig/'  We  need  not  add,  continues  Mr  Simpson,  the 
olmouB  comment,  that  the  organ  of  Weight  was  diseased, 
the  very  function  we  have  imputed  to  it,  the  instinct 
eqiiiltbrium  (expressed  almost  in  our  own  words  by  Sir 
R  Home))  uneqnivocally  impeded  *. 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  explained  by  Mr 
Simpson  in  a  similar  way.  '*  Both  Miss  S.  L.  and  Mr 
Imtn  Hunter,"  says  he^  "  bore  testimony  to  the  illusive 
fiding  of  being  intoxicated,  while  Miss  S.  L.  had  acute  pain 
in  ike  orgim  of  the  instinct  or  jwwer  of  preserving  the 
bahnefv  and  maintaining  an  upright  posture*  But  for  an 
iniatAf  steflwly,  and  never-failing  perception  of  equilibrium, 
aoimsd  movements  would  be  only  staggering  and  tumbling. 
The  intoxicated  soon  lose  a  steady  gait,  fall  down,  sec  per- 
pendictdars  at  otlior  angles,  believe  the  floor  itself  pcrpen- 
dicular^  and  grasp  the  ground  to  save  tliemselves  from  fall- 


^  Phrenological  Journal,  vol  U.  p.  302* 
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ing  off  itij  surface ;  they  feci  lifted  ujh  linking  down,  said 
whirling  rotuid.  Sickness  would  follow  these  iensations, 
independent  of  the  stimulus  of  the  liquor  to  the  stomach  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  prolmhle  that  gea*sickness  results  from 
the  inverted  fceliDgs  occasioned  by  motion  which  violates 
our  habitual  perception  of  equilibrium  ♦." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Plircnologieal  Journal  mentionsf, 
that  he  was  struck  with  this  remark  about  sea-sickness 
arising  from  the  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  and  ibund  by 
experience  when  at  sea,  fhati  hy  standing  at  Uie  vesserii 
side,  directing  his  eyes  to  an  object  on  shore  perfectly  still, 
the  top  of  a  mountain  for  example,  and  shutting  out  with 
the  )>alms  of  his  Iiands  all  sight  of  the  ship  and  the  sea, 
sickness  invariably  left  him,  hut  always  returned  whenever 
he  withdrew  his  hands,  and  allowed  any  part  of  the  vessel 
to  catch  his  eye. 

Sir  G,  S,  Mackenzie  has  suggested  the  name  *'  Reitist' 
ance,"  as  more  appropriate  for  this  faculty  tJiaii  that  of 
Weight.  *'  We  cannot  judge,"  says  he,  **  of  Weight,  as  we 
do  of  Form,  without  repeated  experience.  We  may  see 
before  us  two  halls  of  the  same  size  and  colour.  We  take 
up  one  of  them,  and  perceive  that  it  requires  a  certain  ex- 
ertion or  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
and  hand  to  support  it.  From  this,  however,  we  eanoot 
determine  that  the  other  hall  will  produce  the  same  effect, 
for  it  may  he  hollow.  Now,  although  we  have  obUilned 
the  experience  that  two  similar  baUs  may  not  produce  the 
same  effect;  this  experience  is  of  no  use  to  us,  for  we  mutt 
always  make  the  experiment  of  lifting  both,  in  order  to 
determine  which  is  the  heavier.  The  impression  of  It€si8(* 
once  is,  however,  left  with  us ;  and  probably  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  faculty  which  Dr  Spuiizheim  calls  that  of* 
Weight,  to  give  us  conceptions  of  resistance  in  general  J.'* 
Mr  Simpson,  1  believe,  is  now  disposed  to  admit  tlie  cor- 
rectness of  this  analysis. 


'  Phrenological  Jounwil,  vol.  iu  p.  428. 
;  Illustrations  of  Phrenology,  p*  ICO. 
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26. — COLOURING. 

Although  the  eyes  are  afFccti^d  agroeably  or  disagree- 
My  by  diftbrent  modifieationft  of  the  hentDs  of  liglit  or  by 
aoiliani,  yet  fbey  do  tiot  conceive  tb©  ri'lutioriH  of  different 
mkmrBf  their  harmony  or  diBcord,  and  they  have  no  me- 
mory of  them*  Certain  individuals  are  iilmost  destitute  of 
the  powin-  of  perceiving  colour*,  who  yet  liave  the  sense  of 
vimon  acnte,  and  readily  perceive  other  qualities  in  external 
liodie^  OB  their  size  and  form.  This  fact  haa  been  remarked 
b)*^  Mr  Stewart,  H©  says,  **  In  the  power  of  conceiving 
colours,  too,  there  are  Rtriking  differences  among  indivi- 
duaifl :  and  indeed  I  am  iuclined  to  euspect,  that^  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances,  the  suppotsed  defects  of  sight 
in  thifl  respect,  ought  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  a  defect  in 
the  |iower  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  we 
often  see  men  who  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  difference 
between  two  colours  when  they  are  presented  to  themi  wlio 
cannot  give  names  to  these  colours  with  confidence,  when 
they  see  them  apart ;  and  are^  perhaii^,  apt  to  confound  the 
one  with  the  other.  Such  men,  it  should  seem,  feel  the 
«eiitation  of  colour  like  other  men,  when  t^ie  object  in  pre- 
ioil ;  bill  are  iniiapable  (prcbiiMy  in  eonscquence  ofsmne  early 
JittM  (^  iitaiiemiumj^  to  conceive  the  sensation  distinct!  y^ 
the  object  is  removed  ♦," 

In  this  quotation,  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  usual  mode 
of  conducting  metaphysical  speculations.  When  the  most 
cnrioos  and  striking  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  mentioned, 
and  when  we  look  anxiously  for  an  explanation  of  them, 
kaMi  or  association  is  dragged  in  to  solve  the  difficulty;  and 
tlik  often  merely  in  a  parenthesis,  as  if  no  difficulty  ex- 
isted. 

Obser\iition  proves,  that  individuals  who  have  the  part 
of  the  brain  marked  No.  20.  largely  developed,  possess  in  a 


•  Elemenu,  ch.  iii. 
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high  degree  tbe  power  of  discriminating  eolourB,  and,  on 
tliiB  account^  the  plirenologist  admits  this  a&  a  fundamental 
faculty  of  tbe  mind. 

Mr  Jeffrey  objected  to  tbis  doctrine,  that  light  is  always 

\  coloured,  indeed  nothing  else  hut  colour;  and  that  it  is 
im|>ossib]e  for  any  one  to  see  acutely  wlio  cannot  distingoieb 
colours  with  equal  successj  because  all  ^dsible  objects  must 
necesaarily  be  distinguisbed  by  colour  alone-  The  answer 
18,  that  the  eye  receives  the  external  impression  of  light, 
and  traof^mitH  it  to  tbe  organ  of  Colouring,  just  as  the  ears 
transmit  sound  to  the  organ  of  Tunc ;  and  both  are  requi 

[  to  the  perception  of  colour.     If  the  eye  be  perfect,  and 

(organ  of  Colour  deficient,  the  individual  may  be  capable 
distinguisbing  degrees  of  intensity  of  liglit,  although 
cannot  dtscrimlnate  differences  of  tint;  and  tbe  former  la 

t«ufficient  to  acute  vision,  as  is  proved  by  engraving  and 
black  chalk  drawing ;  in  wbicb  form  distance  and  expres* 
sion  arc  successfully  represented  by  mere  diflerence*  of  light 

^and  shade,  or  by  different  degrees  of  light  independently  of 
colour*  ^H 

Tlie  faculty,  when  powerful,  giv^es  a  delight  in  conten*^^ 
plating  colours,  and  a  vivid  icel  iug  of  their  harmony  and  dis- 

IfCord.    Those  in  whom  tbe  organ  is  deficient  experience  little     . 

[interest  in  colouring,  and  are  almost  insensible  to  difference 
of  hues.  In  tbe  Phrenological  Transactions,  Dr  Buttse 
reports  tbe  case  of  Air  Robert  Tucker,  whose  eye-sight 
not  deficient,  and  who  was  able  neither  to  distinguish  nor 
recollect  many  of  tlie  primitive  coloui*8,  even  when  shown  to 
him,  **  Orange,  he  calls  green,  and  green  colours  orange ; 
red,  he  considers  as  brown,  and  brown  as  red ;  blue  silk 
looks  to  him  like  pink,  and  pink  of  a  light  blue  colour ;  in- 
digo is  described  as  piu-ple  * ."  The  organ  is  reported  to  be 
decidedly  deficient  in  this  gentleman's  head.  The  case  of 
Mr  James  Milne,  brass-founder  in  Edinburgh,  is  also  pe- 

_culiarly  illustrative  of  tbis  facidty ;  and,  as  I  ol>tained  the 
ct«  from  himself,  they  may  be  implicitly  relied  on 

•  Page  210. 
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Ml'  Milne's  grandtather,  on  the  inoUior*s  side,  had  a  de- 
ficicDey  in  the  power  of  perceiving  colours,  but  could  dis- 
tiDguisli  forms  and  distance  easily.  On  one  occasion,  this 
gentleman  was  desirous  tliat  his  wife  i^liould  purchase  a 
beantiful  green  gowa,  Slie  brooght  i«veral  patterns  to  hini^ 
but  could  never  find  one  which  came  up  to  his  vicw«  of  the 
colour  in  question*  One  day  he  observed  a  lady  passing  on 
the  street,  and  pointed  out  her  gown  to  his  wile,  as  the  co- 
lour that  ho  wished  her  to  get ;  when  she  expressed  her  as- 
tonkbment,  and  assured  him,  that  the  colour  was  a  mixed 
bnywn,  which  he  had  all  along  mistaken  for  a  green.  It  was 
not  known  till  then  tliat  he  was  delicieut  in  the  power  of  per* 
ceivong  colours. 

Neither  Mr  Milne's  father,  mother,  nor  uncle,  on  tho 
mother*8  side,  were  deficient  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  ira- 
perfoction  passed  over  one  generation.  In  himself  and  his 
two  brothers,  however,  it  appeared  in  a  decided  manner; 
wlule  in  his  sisters,  four  in  number,  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
found;  as  they  distinguish  colours  easily.  Mr  Spankie,  a 
coufiin  once  removed,  has  a  similar  defect  ** 

Mr  Mjlne  is  rather  near-sighted,  but  never  could  find 
glaaseg  to  aid  his  defect.  lie  ratlier  excels  in  distinguish- 
_ing  forms  and  proportions ;  and,  although  he  cannot  discover 
game  upon  the  ground,  from  the  faintnessof  his  perception 
of  mIouts,  yet  ho  is  fond  of  shooting ;  and,  when  a  boy,  was 
rallicr  an  expert  marksman,  when  the  birds  were  fairly  visi- 
ble t<i  liim  in  the  air.  He  sees  them,  however,  only  in  tho 
sky-light ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  when  a  large  covey  of  par^ 
tridges  rose  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  him,  the  back 
gromid  being  a  field  of  Swedisli  turnips,  he  could  not  per* 
eeive  a  fdngle  bird*  His  eye  is  decidedly  convex  to  a  con-> 
siderable  degree* 

•  I  have  exatmtifid  the  heads  of  Mr  Milkens  brothers,  who  are  defi- 
cunt  In  the  power,  and  in  them  the  organ  i«  c^vidently  little  developed* 
1  have  aIm  examined  iU  development  ut  one  of  his  iislers,  and  found  n* 
Mekftcj^  but  nither  a  fulness  in  the  organ,  Mr  LtoK,  a  member  of  tha 
Society,  ftates,  thai  he  haa  examined  the  head  of  Mr  SrAMXix,  and  found 
the  organ  rather  deficient* 

c  c 
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Mr  Milne's  defect  was  discovered  in  rather  a  ciirions  i 

raanner.     He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  draper,  and  con- 
tinued in  his  service  fur  three  years  and  a  half.     During  j 
two  years,  he  fell  into  considerable  mistakes  about  colours, 
but  this  was  attributed  to  inexperience  and  ignomnce  of  the 
names  of  the  tints  merely.     At  length,  however,  in  sell*  i 
ing  a  piece  of  olive  corduroy  for  breeches,  the  purchaser          ! 
requested  strings  to  tie  them  with;  and  Mr  Milne  was 
proceeding  to  cut  off  what  lie  considered  as  the  best  match,  | 
when  the  person  stopped  him,  and  requested  strings  of  the  i 
same  colour  as  the  cloth*     Mr  Milne  begged  him  to  point  | 
out  a  colour  to  please  himself;  and  he  selected,  of  course,  a 
green  string.     Wlicn  he  was  gone,  Mr  Milne  was  so  con-          I 
fident  that  he  himself  was  rights  and  the  purchaser  wrong,          ' 
in  the  colour  that  he  had  chosen,  that  he  cut  off  a  piece  of 
the  string  whicli  he  intended  to  give,  and  a  piece  of  that 
whicli  had  been  selected,  and  carried  both  home,  witli  a 
|>iece  of  the  cloth  also,  and  shewed  them  to  his  mother,          i 
She  then  told  him  that  his  ribbon  was  a  bright  scarlet^  and          ' 
the  other  a  gruss-tjrtm.     His  masters  would  not  believe  in 
any  natural  defect  in  his  power  of  perceiving  colours ;  and 
It  was  only  after  many  mistakes,  and  some  vituperation, 
that  he  was  permitted  to  resign  the  business,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  another,  that  of  a  brass-founder,  to  which  he  had 
a  natural  disposition ;  fur  he  had  used  the  turning-loom  in- 
constructing  plaji^hiugs,  when  a  mere  boy. 

As  to  the  different  colours,  he  knows  blues  and  jrlltnrr^pi  - 
certainly ;  but  he  cannot  distinguish  browns,  greens  an<^^" 
reds,  A  brown  and  green  he  cannot  discriminate  or  nam^^^ 
when  apart ;  but  when  together,  be  sees  a  difference  be& — ^ 
tween  them.  Blue  and  pink,  when  about  the  same  shade^^^ 
and  seen  in  day-light,  appear  to  him  the  Cfdour  of  tlie  sln^^^"^ 
which  he  calls  blue  ;  but  seen  in  candle-light,  Uie  pink  a^^»^ 
pears  like  a  dirty  buff,  and  the  blue  retains  the  appearan^c?^^ 
whicli  it  had  hi  day-light.  The  grass  appears  to  him  m*^:^^^ 
like  an  orange,  than  any  other  coloured  object  witli  whL^::^^* 
he  is  acquainted.     Indigo,  violet  and  purple,  appear  ommMjir 
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iliffereitt  shadeji  of  one  colour,  darker  or  Hg^hter,  but  not 

lifferitig  in   their  bases.       He  never  mistnkes  black  and 

^litte  objects:  he  distinguishes  easily  l>etween  a  black  and 

blue,  and  is  able  even  to  tell  whether  a  black  be  a  good 

br  a  bad  one.     In  the  rainbow  he  j^erceives  only  the  yellow 

iimI  the  blue  distinctly.     He  sees  that  there  are  other  tintB 

Sfi  it,  but  what  they  are  he  cannot  distingui5))i,  and  is  quite 

ifiable  to  name  titem.     In  day-light^  crimson  appears  like 

Uue  or  purple,  but  in  candle-light  it  seems  a  bright  red, 

Wlieu  in  Glasgow,  his  greatcoat  was  carried  off  from  the 
trarcllers'  room  by  mistake,  and  on  inquiring  at  the  waiter 
rhat  had  become  of  it,  the  question  was  naturally  put,  what 
the  colour  of  the  coat  ?  Mr  Milne  was  quite  puzzled 
by  the  interrogatory ;  and  although  he  had  worn  it  for  a 
ytsar,  he  could  only  reply,  that  it  was  either  suuff-brown 
^fiT  olive-green,  but  which  he  could  not  telK  The  waiter 
I'looked  as  if  he  suspected  that  Mr  Milne  wanted  to  get 
coat  instead  of  wishing  to  recover  one ;  but  the  coat 
foand,  although  even  yet  Mr  Milne  is  not  able  to  tell 
th©  oolour.  He  is  apt  to  mistake  copper  for  brass,  unless 
diKttngnish  them  by  the  file. 

A  mask  of  Mr  Milke  is  sold  in  the  shop?,  and  in  it  the 
i^rgniis  of  Form,  Size,  and  Constructiveness  *  are  well  de- 
VelopiHl,  while  that  of  Colouring  is  decidedly  deficient; 
tlit^c  being  a  depression  in  the  part  corresponding  to  this 
^n^an,  into  which  the  jwint  of  the  finger  falls  on  passing 
it  iJotig.  Am  a  contrast,  the  reader  may  compare  with  it 
%]ie  nuttks  of  Mr  David  Wilkie,  Mr  Haydon,  Mr  Doug* 
^AS9  or  Mr  Williams,  all  eminent  painters;  and  as  the  or- 
^an  is  large  in  these  masks,  a  very  marked  difference  will 
lie  perceptible. 

Cusea  of  this  description  are  not  rare*     In  the  mask  of 
Sldane  of  Leitli,   the  development  is  small,  and  in  a 
iller»  dated  20th   February  1822,  addressed  to  me,   this 
lileiiimn  says,  **  When  I  see  a  piece  of  tartan,  or  any 

•  ThU  U  an  example  of  the  organ  of  Cunttructiveuesa  being  lUuated 
'  ibiin  usual,  as  noticed  on  p.  317< 
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other  complication  of  Colours,  I  can  easily  dietinguisb  tlio 
difference  of  shades ;  but  were  the  different  Colours  pre- 
eonted  to  me  singly,  I  could  not  say  wliich  was  which*     I^ 
feel  particularly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  betwixt  g^een  and 
brown,  and  likewise  betwixt  some  shades  of  red  and  blue. 
I  am  not  sensible  of  being  deiicient  in  seeing  any  thing  at  J 
a  distance,  or  of  being  unable  to  perceive  as  small  a  par- 
ticle as  the  generality  of  men  can  do/*     In  this  mank,  the 
deficiency  is  not  so  great  as  in  that  of  Mr  Milne,  but  the  I 
organ  of  Colouring  is  greatly  less  developed  in  it  than  in 
the  masks  of  the  painters  before  alluded  to. 

The  proper  way  to  observe  the  development  of  this  or- 
g^n,  is  to  distinguish  to  what  extent  the  centre  of  each  eye- 
brow projects  forward.     In  Mi*  Milne  it  is  slightly  de- 
pressed below  the  neighbouring  parts ;  in  Mr  Sloane,  it  is 
scarcely  depressed,  but  it  does  not  project,  so  as  to  over-^ 
hang  the  eye-ball;  in  the  painters  it  is  large  and  promi- 
nent, forming  a  heavy  shade  above  the  eye,     Dr  Spurz* 
U£iM  mentions  that  a  large  development  of  it  is  indicated 
by  an  arched  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow, 
and  that  this  sign  is  found  in  the  portraits  of  RuB£NSy  i 
Titian,  Rembrandt,  Salvator  Rosa,  Claude  Lorraikes  < 
&e. ;  but  its  large  size  is  abo  indicated  by  the  projection  ^ 
forward  of  this  part  of  the  eyebrow  without  ai'ching.     It 
presents  tliis  appearaBcc  in  the  masks  of  the  late  Sir  Henrt 
Raiiburn,  Wilkie,  Haydon,  and  otlier  eminent  painters. 

Dr  Oall  states  it  as  an  indubitable  &ct,  that  determi- 
nate laws  of  proportion  in  colours  exist.     The  three  primi- 
tive colours  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  says  he,  do  not  bar** 
monize.     If  we  mis,  two  of  these,  an  intermediate  colour*' 
is  produced :  Blue  and  yellow  give  green ;  blue  and  red, 
violet ;  red  and  yellow,  orange.     To  obtain  a  harmonious 
combination,  we  must  place  alougside  of  a  primitive  colour 
a  mixed  one,  into  which  the  primitive  enters  as  an  ele* 
ment ;  the  mixed  colour  will  always  be  in  harmony  with 
the  two  primitive  colours  from  which  it  is  prmluced.     If 
we  place,  says  he,  a  silk  ribbon,  of  a  blue  colour,  and  about 
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inclt  broad^  on  a  sheet  of  wliite  paper,  and  look  Hi  it 
itedfastly ;  at  the  end  of  a  ehort  timej  we  shall  see,  besides 
yellow  and  red,  and  (at  the  side)  orange,  resulting  from 
their  mixture  ** 

Mi*  Jeffrey,  in  the  article  "  Beauty/'  already  alluded 
tf»j  informs  us,  "  Tliat  colour  is,  in  all  cases,  ab&olutcly  in- 
different to  the  eye ;"  and  adds,  "  that  it  is  no  doubt  quite 
tnie,  that  among  painters  and  connoisseors,  we  hear  a  great 
deal  a1}out  the  liarmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charmB  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious  colouring.  In  all  this, 
however,  v?e  cannot  help  thinking  that  iJtere  is  no  little  pedeuh- 
try  and  fio  little  jargon*^  Speaking  of  the  natural  gamut  of 
colours,  he  continues,  **  We  confess  we  have  no  faith  in 
any  of  the«e  fancies ;  and  believe,  that  if  all  these  colours 
were  fairly  arranged,  on  a  plain  board,  accf*rdiiig  to  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  tliis  supposed  harmony,  nobody,  but  the 
author  of  the  theory,  would  perceive  the  smallest  Beauty  in 
the  exhibition,  or  be  the  least  offended  by  reversiug  their 
collocation."  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  organ  of  Colour- 
bg  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  head  ib  actually  depressed}  and  it 
appears  that,  in  the  usual  manner  of  metaphysical  writers, 
he  bas  conceived  his  own  feelings  to  be  an  infallible  stan- 
dard of  thofie  of  human  nature  in  general.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  eye  is  affected  only  by  the  degrees  of  light,  but  by 
this  expression,  the  mind  is  here  obviously  meant.  The 
author,  when  speaking  in  the  next  sentence  of  the  gamut, 
draws  no  distinction  between  the  powers  of  the  mind  and 
those  of  the  eye.  Tliose  indi\^duals,  then,  whose  xBases  I 
liavc  cited,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  dark  brown  from 
gearlet,  buff  from  orange,  or  violet  from  pink,  would  pro- 
bably subscribe  to  Mr  Jeffre\^s  positions.  But  other  in- 
dividuals, such  as  WiLKiE  and  Haydon,  have  an  intense 
»eusibility  to  shades  of  every  hue,  and  of  every  degree  \ 
and  some  painters  have  assured  me,  that  thej^  experience 
ft  very  decided  emotion  in  contemplating  colours,  indepen- 
dent of  every  association ;  and  declare,  that  they  perceive 


•  Sur  le»  Fyiictiotts  du  Cerveaii,  torae  v*  p.  82. 
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liarmony,  cougruiiy  and  incongruity,  in  their  arraugemcn 
even  on  a  plain  board,  as  certainly  and  as  distinctly  as  th 
I  distinguish  harmony  and  discord  in  sound. 

Mr  Jeffrey,  in  his  review  of  the  System  of  Phrenol 

in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No,  88,  controverts  these  iiifi 

[rences*     He  says,    "  Without  meaning  to  call  in  question 

the  fact  of  the  depression  of  his  skull,  we  happen  to  kfww 

I  that  the  individual  here  mentioned  has  a  remarkably  fine 

[ftnd  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  maick 

from  memory,  witli  a  precision  which  has  been  the 

1  admiration  of  many  ladies  and  dressmakers.     He  has  also 

[an  uncommon  sensibility  to  their  beauty  ;  and  spends  more 

time  that!  most  people  in  gazhig  on  bright  flowers  and  i)ea- 

Dcks'  necks,  and  wonderwg^  he  hopes  innocently,  what  can 

^he  the  cause  of  his  enjotpnaU.     Even  tlie  phrenologists,  we 

think,  must  admit,   tliat,  in  his  casCj  it  c^mnot  he  the  pre* 

dominance  of  the  appropriate  faculty,  since  they  have 

certained  that  he  is  totally  destitute  of  the  organ." 

In  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  answi 
to  this  criticism  *,  I  asked,  '^  how  coidd  you  asaert  in 
I  Encyclopaedia,  that  '  Colour  is  in  all  cases  absolutely  is 
ferefU  to  tlie  eye,'  if  you  were  conscious  when  you  wrol 
of  possessiDg   *  an  uncoimmni  saisibilUy  to  their  beauty 
How  could  you  stigmatise  as  *ped(uitry  and  Jctrffon^    the 
doctrine  of  '  the   liarmony  and  composition  of  tintjj,   and 
the  charms  and  difficulties  of  a  judicious  colouring,*  and 
assert,  ^  that  if  all  those  colours  were  fairly  arranged,  on  a. 
plain  board,  according  to  the  most  rigid  rules  of  tliis  sup- 
posed harmony,  nobody  but  the  author  of  the  theory  woulil 
perceive  the  smallest  benuttj  in  the  exhibition,  or  be  the  leasts 
offended  by  reversing  their  collocation,'  when  all  the  time 
you  enjoyed  in  yourself  *  a  remarkably  fine  and  exjict  per- 
ception of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match  than  from  me- 
nory  with  a  precision  which  has  been  the  admiration  o€ 
many  ladies  and  dressmakers  ?' 

•  Phren*  Journal,  vol  iv,  p.  1.,  and  ^\m\  ji,  242 — I  beg  leave  to  re 
the  reader  to  these  Lctiers  for  an  Answer  to  the  whole  of  3Ir  Jsrrss 
mtjclsms  oa  this  work. 
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B  In  A  Note  to  the  89 tk  Number  of  the  Review,  IVIr  Jef- 
FjiSY  replied  to  this  argument  as  follows :  ^'  There  arc  two 
questioDs  here ;  firsts  wliether  there  are  any  grouods,  from 

Ilnroitsittteucy  or  other wise^  to  iinpeadi  the  credit  of  the 
Rencwer,  wheti  he  says  that  he  can  dtsiinc/uM  colours, 
and  sliailes  of  colours,  with  more  than  common  accuracy  ? 
and,  8€contUy^  whether  there  are  any  such  grounds  for  dis- 
beJieving  him,  when  lie  gays  that  he  has  a  strong  Bense  of 
their  beauty  ?  The  iirst  is  the  main  allegation,  and  formed 
the  whole  original  suhject  of  controversy.  Mr  Combe  al- 
leged that  the  organ  of  colour  was  actually  depressed  in 
the  head  of  that  individual,  and  inferred  tliat  he  prohahly 

I  did  not  know  scarlet  from  brown :  it  was  answered  that 
this  waa  a  mistake,— for  ho  was  known  to  have  a  remark- 
nUy  fine  perception  of  colours  and  their  diversities ;  and 
'40  replication  to  this  in  the  patnphlot,  is,  that  that  cannot 
well  lieii  since  he  himself  Lad  stated,  in  the  KncyclopEedia, 
tllttt  all  colours  arc  indifferent  to  the  eye,  and  one  just  as 
ieftutiful  as  another*     WpII,  sup|)ose  he  had  said  so,  where 
liquid  have  been  tlie  inconsistency  ?  for,  where  is  the  eon- 
ikeKiaii  between  the  allegations  that  are  held  to  be  contra* 
dustory  ?     A  man  who  happens  to  think  brou^  as  beauti- 
ful as  acarlet,  may  surely  perceive  the  differawe  between 
tlioD,— or,  rather  he  mitst  perceive  it,  when  he  compares 
tli^cOf  ill  this  way,  as  two  distinct  and  distinguisliable  ob- 
S^Bt»*     There  is  not,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  a  pretext  for 
4]fl0reditiug  the  Reviewer's  leading  allegation,  that  the  in - 
^vtcluiil  alluded  to,  tliough  destitute  of  the  plircnological 
OMBli^  can  discriminate  colours  ^vith  unusual  readiness  and 

I        In  answer  to  theee  remarks,  I  beg  leave  to  obsen^e,  that 
^|r  Jeffrey  overstates  my  objection.     The  pai^agrapfa  on 
lyliick  he  comments  is  printed  in  this  work  verbatim  as  it 
-.     ^tood  in  the  previous  edition,  and  the  reader  will  perceive 
^H  t]mt  I  did  not  allege  that  the  organ  was  absolutely  wanting 
Wi      in  hiii  head,  and  did  not  infer  that  he  was  incapable  of  per- 
ceiYing  colours,  or  that  **  he  probably  did  not  know  scarlet 
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from  brown/*     On  the  contrar}",  the  statement  was  merely 
that  the  organ  is  ^^  depressed ,"  that  is  to  say,  that  in  him 
it  is  deficient  in  size  relatively  to  the  other  organs;  where* 
as  in  the  painters  it  is  large.     The  work  itself  afforded  in- 
formation of  the  effect  of  a  depressed  organ ;  it  is  said  **  tha^j 
PERCEPTION  is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity,"  of  every  knol^H 
ing  and  reflecting  faculty ;  *'  wlien  a  coloured  object  i^^ 
presented,  and  the  individual  cannot  perceive,  so  as  to  dis- 
tingiiisli  the  shades,  he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  mani- 
festing the  fuculiy  of  colour ;"  "  Each  organ  will  enable 
the  mind  to  recal  tlw;  impressions  which  it  served  at  first 
to  receive  ;'*  and  memory  is  merely  "  a  degree  of  activity    I 
of  each  faculty,"     A  friend  in  Indict,  after  reading  Mr  Jef- 
frey's note,  wrote  to  me  as  follows :  "  MelcKly  is  the  plea- 
sure ai-ising  from  successions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to 
each  other*    Harmony  is  that  arising  from  combined  sounds, 

.or  from  several  striking  the  ear  simidtancously,  as  in  a 
band  plajnng  different  parts.  The  former  requires  much 
less  of  the  organ  than  the  latter,  and  hence  the  Scotch, 
with  no  great  Tune,  are  melodists,  but  nothing  as  musi- 
cians.    In  like  manner,  the  allocatioB  of  simple  colours  is 

I  their  melody,  and  the  combination  of  several  is  harmony. 

I  Mr  Jeffrey  might  thus  place  one  ribbon  beside  another 
■very  well,  ^iiut  not  perceive  the  harmony  of  combined 
colours  ♦,"  There  is  no  inconsistency,  therefore,  between 
the  depression  of  IVIr  Jeffrey's  orgim  of  Colouring  and  the 
manifestations  which  he  describes,     Mr  Milne  even  is  able 

[  to  perceive  some  colours,  to  distinguish  differences  between 
them,  and  he  has  memory  of  t^ome  of  them ;  although  in 
him  the  organ  is  considerably  more  depressed  than  in  Mr 

[  Jeffrey- 

The  real  objection  stated  in  the  work  was,  that  ]»ainters 

'  not  only  distiiigulKh   differences,  but  enjoy  direct  pleasure 

irom  "  contemplating  colours  independently  of  every 


*  I  understand  that  this  defect  Is  apparent  in  some  painters ;  they  are 
capable  of  matching  a  few  simple  coleum,  but  when  a  numerous 
blage  uf  them  requires  to  be  latroduced  into  a  picture,  tbejr  ikli  la  gwip^^ 
I  hem  harmony* 
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cimtion)  and  that  tliey  perceive  harinouy,  or  congruity  and 
incongruity,  in  their  arrangements,  even  on  a  plain  board, 
BB  certainly  and  ajs  distinctly  as  they  distinguish  harmony 
and  discord  in  sound,"  which  assertions  Mr  Jeffrey  design 
naled  as  pedantry  and  jargon. 

In  answer  to  my  statement,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have 
proved,  that,  notwithstanding 'of  his  depressed  organ,  he 
p€»s8e$ses  the  faculty  in  this  liigher  degree,  that  he  actually 
yceeivcs  direct  pleasure  from  colours,  and  perceives  their 
liarmonied  and  discord;^  In  No.  8B.  of  the  Review,  he  en- 
^«avoured  to  do  this,  by  referring  to  his  "  remarkably  fine 
aind  exact  perception  of  colours,  so  as  to  be  able  to  match 
them  from  memory ;"  and,  to  his  delight,  **  in  gazing  on 
l^riglit  flowers  and  peacocks'  necks ;"  and  in  No,  89.  of  the 
IFleview,  he  favours  us  witli  the  following  additional  argu- 
ments in  support  of  thiE  pcisition, 

**  2.  But,  in  the  next  place,*'  says  Mr  Jeffrey,  *'  and  this 
in  still  more  material,  it   is  certain  that  the  individual  in 
question  does  not  maintain^  in  the  Enc)'clopa?dia,  tiiat  there 
Sg  no  beauty  in  colours,  or  combinations  of  colours, — ^but 
Xhe  very  reverse*     His  whole  object  in  that  treatise,  as 
^rfery  one  must  know  who  has  looked  into  a  line  of  it,  tsy 
'  TftOt  to  deny  the  existence  of  beauty,  but  to  explain  its  na- 
ture and  causes,  in  colours  as  in  every  thing  else :  And,  ac- 
cordingly, not  only  is  there  no  doubt  thrown  on  the  fact 
49t  tiieii  beauty,   but  its  reality,  and  that  of  the  peculiar 
lilewrare  aflTurded  by  it,  is  both  expressly  asserted,  in  a  va- 
riety of  passages,  and  constantly  assumed  and  taken  for 
granted,  as  the  verj'  basts  of  the  theorj^,  and  the  test  of  its 
illustrations,  which  are  urged  in  its  support-     The  tlieory 
1%  that  colours  are  beautiful,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  organic  operation  of  their  pbj^cal  qualities  on  the 
eye,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  associatimi  with 
eertain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities,  of  which  they 
remind  us  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,     Tlius  Blue,  for  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  Ixi  Ijeautiful,  because  it  is  the  colour  of 
tiic  unclouded  8ky,'**Grecii,  because  it   is  tliat  of  veitial 
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woods  and  summer  meadows, — aud  Red,  because  it  re- 
linds  lis  of  the  season  of  roees^  or  of  the  blughes  of  youth 
and  innocence ; — and,  accordingly,  wlien  these  associations 
are  disturbed,  the  beauty  wbicli  tbey  created  disappears. 
Green  would  not  be  beautiful  in  the  sky,  nor  blue  on  the 
cheek,  nor  vermilion  on  the  grass*  The  doctrine  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  to  the  beauty  of  combination  of  colours, 
and  it  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  similar  illustrations. 
Throughout  it  is  distinctly  stated^  and  invariably  assumed 
as  indisputable,  titat  tkey  are  heantifid^  and  afford  pleasure 
to  those  who  admire  them, — thougit  it  is  alleged  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  pedantry  in  those  who  dogmatise  on  the 
laws  of  their  harmony,  and  aflfcct  to  limit  tlieir  pleasiu^H 
combinations  exclusively  to  cerUun  arrtuigements.  It  i^^ 
malutiiined,  as  before,  that  their  beauty  de[)euds  eiUirely  on 
the  associations  with  which  they  are  connected ;  and  while 
it  is  admitted  that  certain  combinations  will  generally  ei 
cite  the  same  associations  in  those  who  arc  devote*!  to  \\ 
same  pursuits,  it  is  denied  that  these  are  either  univers 
or  unvarying,  or  that  the  feeling  they  unduubtedly  cxcif 
can  ever  be  referred  to  the  organic  action  of  the  coloure 
light  on  the  sense*  Tliese  opinions  may  he  right  or  wroti 
but  the  only  question  now  at  issue  lb,  whether  they  are  ii 
consistent  with  the  admission  of  the  fact,  that  colours 
beautiful?  and  wlietlier  the  man  who  holds  them  must 
disbelieved,  when  he  says  that  he  has  a  keen  sense  of^ 
kind  qfheauipr* 

In  this  note,  Mr  Jeffrey  no  longer  wonders  what 

be  the  cause  of  his  enjoyment  from  the  bright  flowers 

peacocks'  necks*     He  informs  us  distinctly,  tliat  he  has  no 

kdireci  perception  of  beauty  in  their  coloui*s  as  mere  colours, 

|bnt  that  the  beauty  perceived  by  him  depends  ^^  entireJy  on 

libe  associations  with  which  they  are  connected."     *^  Co- 

llours,"  says  he,  ''  are  beautiful^  fiot  in  comequence  of  the 

mere  organic  operation  of  their  physical  qualUiea  on  ihe  eye, 

,  but  in  consequence  of  their  habitual  association  with  ce^ 

I  tain  simple  emotions  or  mental  qualities  of  which  theyiM 
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mind  us  iu  a  great  variety  of  wRys"  It  now  turns  out, 
[necardioglyf  tliat  his  pleasure  id  contemplating  the  bright 
Iflowers  and  peacocks'  neekB  arose,  not  from  any  quality  in 
^thcs^  ohjects  themselves,  or  from  any  direct  effect  produced 
liT  litem  on  his  owti  mind,  but  that  he  instantly  passed  away 
frDtn  tlie  cantemplution  of  their  hues,  and  dwelt  on  some^ 
tiling  else,  whkli  they  served  merely  to  introduce  to  his 
fbncy.  Ho  was  pleased,  for  example,  witli  tlie  red  of  the 
Qoweri^f  not  because  it  was  a  colour  grateful  in  itself,  but 
because  it  reminded  him  of  the  lovely  season  in  which 
xxMes  are  produced,  or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  inno* 
m^^nee;  and  l»e  delighted  in  the  blue  of  tlie  peacocks* 
SmeckSf  not  because  that  colour  was  intrinsically  pleasing, 
but  beeausc  it  excited  the  recollection  of  the  unclouded  sky. 
^Alie  painterR,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the  organ  is 
l-sirge,  state  that  all  this  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  sources 
«^f  Ibeir  pleasure  from  colours.  They  inform  me  that  the 
-^^i?ry  circumstance  of  Mr  Jef ruEY  preferring  bright  flowers 
^^nfl  peacocks*  necks,  indicates  that  his  mental  power  is 
fesdtf  that  it  requires  a  strong  stimulus  to  excite  it  to  action, 
ktid  even  when  thus  stimulated,  it  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
m^  --  -  '*  'r^  -  of  direct  pleasure,  or  perceptions  of  har- 
»  t.rd,  which,  from  tlieir  large  organs,  they  de- 

^z^idedly  enjoy.     Uis  experience,  therefore,  corresponds  in 
^  lie  most  complete  manner  with  the  '^  depressed"  state  of 
^_      ^'lie  organ  in  his  head. 

^m  This  is  so  plain  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  illustration ;  but 

^H  ^^^are  may  suppose  an  author  to  assert  that  there  is  no  bar- 
^^^fenotiy  or  discord  in  sound,  and  no  direct  pleasure  from 
^^^Bvaekdy ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  he  enjoys  great  delight 
^m  ^m  heating  a  military  band  If  we  were  to  proceed  to  ask 
■  ^^Qch  n  person,  what  could  be  the  source  of  his  delight 

the  baod,  and  he  should  answer,  ''  Oh,  the  notes  them- 
Ivet  of  the  bugle,  clarionet,  and  flute,  give  me  no  plea- 
ire,  but  they  remind  me  of  the  gay  uniforms,  the  wav- 
Tig  plumes,  and  fine  martial  forms  of  the  Iancci*s;  they 
"ecal  the  summer  evening  parade^  with  the  loveliness  of 


^ 
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earth  and  sky  in  tliat  delightful  6eaB0D»  the  Bmilee  of  beaaljFj 
nd  fashion  that  animate  and  adorn  the  scene  ;  and 
lie  band  gives  me  the  highest  gratification/*      If  snel 

statement  were  made,  who  that  enjoys  a  senmbility 
Aosie,  would  not  Bay  that  Phrenology  would  be  in  fault  if 
such  a  man  were  not  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Tune  ?  Jn 
(act,  the  indi%'idual  supposed,  would  never  dwell  for  a  roo»J 
ment  on  the  music  itself;  to  him  it  would  be  mere  eoundyj 
to  excite  in  his  mind  the  ideas  of  the  lancers  and  the  w^\ 

Eide ;  which  would  be  the  real  sources  of  his  enjoyment, 
^  imd  objects  of  his  admiration.  This  case  is  an  exact  pdK 
rallel  to  that  of  Mr  Jefftiev,  in  regard  to  colours.  The 
colours  themselves  exhibit  no  beauty  to  bis  mind;  they 
make  no  impression  of  an  agreeable  nature,  so  as  to  en- 
gage bis  attention  with  their  own  loveliness ;  they  merely 
usher  in  extraneous  ideas  and  emotions,  in  which  he  finds  ^ 
real  gratification.  Would  not  Phrenology  be  in  fault,  if 
in  him  the  organ  of  Colonring  were  otherwise  than  ^*  de^ 
pressed  ?" 

A  legal  practitioner,  in  a  country  town  of  Scotland,  whom 
I  have  seen,  and  in  whom  this  organ  was  very  large, 
engrossed  by  a  passion  for  showy  flowers,  even  to  the  ne- 
glect of  urgent  calls  on  his  attention.  It  is  probable  that 
the  intense  sensibility  to  cok^urs,  which  accompanies  a  large  < 
development  of  the  organ,  was  the  source  of  this  interest. 
Phrenologists  are  accustomed  to  infer  the  particular  powen 
which  are  most  vigorous  in  aa  author^s  mind,  from  the  flia-  ' 
nifestations  of  them  in  his  works ;  and  none  afforda  betlir 
scope  for  observation  tlian  the  faculty  of  Colouring,  Un*  j 
less  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  an  author  by  ock 
lours  were  very  strong,  he  has  no  inducement  to  introduce 
them,  for  he  can  easily  trciit  of  a  great  variety  of  subjeetSt 
without  adverting  to  their  hues.  Wlien,  therefore,  wc 
find  him  minutely  describiDg  shades  and  tints,  and  dwell* 
ing  on  colours  and  their  effects  with  evident  delight,  wt 
may  safely  infer  that  the  organ  is  large.  Mr  Tennakt, 
the  author  of  Auster  Fair,  frequently  does  so,  and  in  hU 
head  the  organ  is  Urge, 
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Tlie  organ  ia  generally  larger  in  women  than  in  men ; 
and,  accordiDglVf  some  women,  as  colmmMs^  have  equalled 
the  masters  among  men ;  while  as  painters,  women^  in  ge- 
neral}  have  always  been  inferior  to  the  other  sex.  The  fa- 
culty aids  the  flower-painter,  enamcller,  dyer,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, all  who  occupy  themselves  with  colonrg.  Its  great 
energ)'  gives  a  passion  for  colours^  but  not  necessai^ily  a  de- 
licate taste  in  them.  Ta«5tc  depends  upon  a  perfect  rather 
than  a  very  powerful  activity  of  the  faculties.  In  several 
oriental  nations^  for  example,  the  faculty  appears,  from 
their  love  of  colours,  to  be  strong,  and,  nevertheless,  they 
display  bad  taste  in  the  application  of  them. 

Dr  Spubzheim  observed,  that,  in  persons  born  blind,  the 
Oi^gan  of  Colouring  is  in  general  Less  developed  than  ixa] 
persons  who  see,  or  who  have  become  blind  after  mature 
age.     Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  he  had  seen  a  bookseller  ©f 
Augsburg,  blind  from  birth,  who  maintain od  that  it  is  not 
the  eye  but  the  intellect,  winch  recognises,  judges  and  pro- 
duces proportion  among  colours.     This  individual  a8serted,J 
tliat,  by  means  of  an  interned  sense,  he  had  precise  notions! 
of  colours ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  he  determined  their  har- 
mony exactly*     He  had  a  number  of  glass  beads,  of  variouft^ 
colours,  whieh  he  formed  into  diiFercnt  figures,  juid  always 
produced  harmony  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours.   After 
mjddng  a  great  effort,  of  this  kind,  he  experienced  pain 
immediately  above  the  eye,  particularly  above  the  right 
eye— (Vol,  v.  p.  85.)     I  have  soen  a  blind  man  in  Stirling^ 
who  distinguished  colours  with  great  accuracy  by  me 
of  touch.     DEimA>f,  in  liLs  Physico-Theolog)^  b.  iv.  ch* 
mentions  a  similar  case,  and  observes,  that  *'  although  th« 
eye  bo  the  usual  judge  of  colours,  yet  some  have  been  abUi] 
to  distinguish  them  by  feeling."     These  facts  shew  that  it 
is  not  the  eye  ai&ne  which  judges  of  colours,  because  a  func- 
tion can  in  no  case  be  possessed  without  the  organ  on  which 
it  depends. 

The  organ  is  considered  as  established. 
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JECTS* 
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De  Gall  mention^,  that  the  taste  which  be  had  for  i 
tiiral  hbtory  induced  him  frequently  to  go  mU^  tho  wo 
to  catch  birds,  or  to  discover  their  uests;  and  although 
was  expert  in  accomplishing  tlie^  objects,  yet^  wbeo  hfil 
wished  to  return  to  the  nedts,  he  generally  futind  it  rnipos- 
sible  to  retrace  his  way,  or  to  light  upon  the  tree  which  I 
had  marked,  or  the  snares  which  lie  !iad  placed.     Thii  dij 
ficuhy  did  not  arise  from  inattention,  for^  iMsfere  quit 
the  spoty  he  stuck  branches  in  the  ground,  and  eat 
on  trees,  to  guide  hira  in  his  return,  but  all  in  vain.     II*? 
was  obliged  to  take  constantly  along  with  hira  one  of  hift 
school- fello^rs,  named  ScHErDLER,  who,  with  the  lea&t 
sible  effort  of  attention,  went  always  straiglit  to  the  plac 
where  a  snare  was  set,  even  although  they  had  sometioM 
placed  ten  or  fifteen  in  a  quarter  that  was  not  familtariyj 
known  to  them.     As  this  youth  poBBessed  only  rmy  i 
nary  talents  in  other  respects,  Dr  Gall  was  mttch  si 
with  his  facility  in  recollecting  places,  and  frequently  4 
him  how  he  contrived  to  guide  himself  so  surely ;  to  wl 
he  replied  by  asking  Gall,  in  his  turn,  bow  Ite  oiNitrivvd 
to  lose  himself  everywhere.     In  the  hojie  of  ona  dajr  ttk^j 
taining   some   explanation    of  this    peculiarity,   ]>r 
moulded  his  head;  and  endeavoured  to  disi^ver 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  same  faculty.     The 
brated  landscape-painter  Sch^nbergkr  told  liim^  tHml, 
his  travels,  he  was  in  the  custom  of  making  cmty  m 
general  sketch  of  countries  which  interested  him,  asiii  Uuil 
afterwards,  when  he  wished  to  produce  a  tnof^ 
picture,  every  tree,  every  group  of  bushes,  and  every  «toiil 
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of  any   eonsitleraWe  magnitude,    presented    itself  sponta- 
neously to  his  niii^d.     About  the  same  period  Dr  Gall  be- 
csinie  acquainted  witli  M.  Meyer,  author  of  the  romance 
ttf  •'  Dia-na'Sortj^  a  person  wlio  found  no  pleasure  except 
in  a  wandering  life*     Sometimes  he  went  from  Iiouse  to 
house  in  the  country,  and  at  otlicr  times  attached  himself 
to  some  man  of  fortune,  to  accompany  him  in  extended  tra- 
vck.     He  had  an  astonishing  faculty  in   recollecting  the 
different  places  which  he  had  seen,     Dr  Gall  moulded  his 
head  also ;  he  then  placed  it  and  the  other  two  together, 
and  compared  them  attentively ;  they  presented  great  dift 
ferences  in  many  points,  but  he  was  struck  with  the  singii 
lar  form  which  appeared  in  all  the  three  a  little  above  the 
eyes,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  tlie  organ  of  Individuality, 
vix,  two  large  prominences  commencing  neai*  each  side  of 
the  nose,  and  going  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  al- 
ma«tt  BS  high  as  the  middle  of  the  forehead.     From  that 
time  he  was  led  to  SLippof?e,  that  the  talent  fiir  recollecting 
places  depended  on  a  primitive  faculty,  of  which  the  organ 
was  aituated  under  this  part  of  the  skull ;  innumerable  sub* 
sequent  observations  confirmed  this  inference. 

Dr  Spuhzheim  states,  that  "  the  special  faculty  of  this 
organ,  and  the  sphere  of  it^s  activity,  remain  to  be  detcr- 
mined.  It  makes  the  traveller,  geogi-ajAer,  and  lanckcapc- 
painter,  recollect  localities,  and  gives  notions  of  pcrspcc- 
tive»  It  seems  to  me,  says  he,  that  it  is  the  faculty  of  Lo- 
cality in  general.  As  soon  as  we  have  conceived  the  exists 
enco  of  an  object  and  its  qualities,  it  must  necessarily  oc- 
cupy a  place,  and  tins  is  the  faculty  that  conceives  the 
places  occupied  by  the  objects  that  surround  us*/'  Sir 
Oeoroe  S*  Mackenzie  considers  the  primitive  faculty  to 
he  tliat  of  perceiving  relative posUion.  Dr  Spuhzheim  states, 
that  *'  notions  of  perspective"  ai'e  given  by  Loc4ility,  but 
tiiqtain  facts,  already  noticed,  appear  to  shew  that  these 
depend  rather  on  Sisse :  in  other  respects  his  o1>servations 
eoincide  with  my  own  experience. 

*  Phrenology,  jk  tSO. 
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Persons  in  whom  tlii«  organ  is  large,  form  vivid  and  dh- 
tiiict  conceptions  of  situations  and  scenery  which  tliey  have 
8oen  or  heard  described,  and  they  have  great  power  in  re- 
calling such  conceptions.  When  the  fiiciilly  is  acti\^  from 
iutemal  eixcitement  of  the  organ,  such  ideas  are  presented 
to  them  iovoliifitarily.  In  tlie  mask  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
the  organ  is  hii^e.  Rcaderi^',  similarly  endowed,  are  almost 
as  much  delighted  with  his  descriptions  of  eceneryy  as  by  a 
towr  made  by  themselves  amid  the  mountain  glens  ;  while 
those  in  whom  the  organ  is  small,  are  quite  uninterested 
by  hiB  most  splendid  ]X)etical  landscapes.  This  autlior 
writes  so  pictorially,  that  ho  almost  saves  an  artist^  who 
means  to  illustrate  his  pageR,  the  trouble  of  invention* 

An  author,  in  whom  this  organ  is  moderately  developed, 
treats  of  places  in  a  very  diflfereut  manner.  Mr  Tennant, 
the  author  of  Anster  Fair  and  the  Thane  of  Fife,  merely 
designates,  by  appropriate  epithets,  the  leading  features  of 
a  landscape,  in  a  way  which  excites  a  pleasing  and  distinct 
recollection  of  it  in  those  who  have  seen  it,  but  which  calls 
up  no  picture  iu  the  mind  of  a  reader  who  was  not  familial* 
with  it  before  ;  and  in  his  head  the  org^an  of  Locality  is  be- 
low an  average  size.  The  following  lines  arc  characteristic 
of  hts  manner : 


*'  Next  them  the  troopers  each  on  fervent  steeS 
That  dwell  mifnn  the  tparm  and  Jhwmf  dalet 
Where  Antian  and  wihcre  Eik^  and  lAddk^  kod 
Their  »tr€ams  down  tripping  through  the  mnfl^  9akf^ 
And  wtiere  the  itronper  and  mors  nveiimg  Tv§id 
Em&rgent  from  his  midland  mauniainj  traik 
Vtthtminoujf  and  broad  his  water*  down 
Ikii  meet  the  brinj  sea  hy  bulwarks  Berwick  toim,'* 

The  organ  is  lai^  in  the  busts  and  portraits  of  all  emi- 
nent navigators  and  travellers,  such  as  Coiajaibus,  Cooil, 
and  MuNGo  Park;,  also  iu  great  astronomers  and  geo- 
graphers, as  Kepler,  Galileo,  Tvcmo  Bhacue',  and 
•  Newton.  In  Tasso  the  poet,  it  appears  also  to  liave  been 
very  large,  and  he  manifested  the  faculty  in  a  high  degree. 
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This  faculty  gives  vvlmt  is  called  "  Coup  cTffltV,"  and  jtidg- 
ment  of  the  capabilities  of  ground.  It  is  necessary  to  tlie 
military  drauglit^man,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  a  ge- 
neral in  war.  Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  he  bad  obseiTed  the 
oi^n  large  in  distinguished  players  at  chess;  and  he  con- 
ceived their  talent  to  consist  in  the  faculty  of  conceiving 
clearly  a  great  namber  of  the  possible  positions  of  the  men. 

Some  persons  have  an  instinctive  tact  at  discriminating 
and  recollecting  the  situation  of  the  organs  on  the  Phreno- 
logical bust,  while  others  experience  the  greatest  dilfieulty 
in  doing  so.  The  former  have  Locality  and  Form  large, 
the  latter  small,  indicated  by  a  general  narrowness  at  the 
top  of  the  nose.  The  latter  state  their  own  inability  as  an 
objection  against  the  system ;  but  tliis  is  equally  logical  as 
if  Mr  Milne  were  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  variety  of  co- 
lours, because  his  own  organ  of  Coloui'ing  is  so  defective 
llmi  he  ciwnot  perceive  them. 

Locality  appears  to  be  an  element  in  a  genius  for  geo- 
metry. In  the  heads  or  busts  of  six  or  seven  eminent 
jnatltematictans  which  I  have  carefully  escamined^  this  or- 
gan, and  also  those  of  Size,  Individuality  and  Comparison, 
are  large.  Indeed,  pure  geometry  treats  only  of  the  rela- 
tions of  space,  and  does  not  imply  agency,  or  any  relation^ 
except  that  of  proportion ;  and  hence  it  might  be  legiti- 
mately inferred  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  organs  now 
mentioned.  Negative  cases  also  coincide  vrith  these  posi^ 
tive  observations.  Zhero  Colburn,  the  American  youth 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  arithmetical  powers,  turned  bis 
attention  to  matliematics,  but  with  very  little  success.  Ho 
stated  to  me  that  he  had  been  taught  the  first  six  books  of 
£uclid,  and  understood  the  propositions,  but  felt  no  inte- 
rest in  the  study.  He  liked  algebra  much  better;  and  he 
lias  the  organ  of  Number  large,  but  that  of  Locality  defi- 
cient. The  gentleman  who  had  taken  charge  of  his 
education,  it  is  said,  at  first  intended  him  for  a  ma  the* 
matician,  but  afterwards,  finding  that  his  genius  did  not 
lie  that  way,  directed  his  attention  to  law.     JNIi*  Geouge 
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Bidder,  when  a  mere  child,  displayed  such  astonishing 
talent  as  a  metital  calculator,  that  several  gentleinca  in 
Edinburgh  were  induced  to  take  charge  of  his  education  j 
and,  on  the  suppoBition  that  hi^  ahilitics  extended  to  mat  hi 
niatical  science  generally*  selected  for  him  the  profeesio 
of  an  engineer.  Having  heard  of  this  intention,  and  ha- 
ving ohserved  that  in  liis  head  the  organs  of  the  mathema^^ 
tical  facuUies  were  not  developed  in  any  extraordinary  dei^^ 
gree,  I  infetred  that  his  eminence  as  a  mathematician  would 
not  equal  that  which  he  had  attained  as  a  calculator,  and 
c^jmmunicated  this  conviction  in  writing  to  Principal  Baird, 
one  of  his  patrons,  Mr  Bidder  subsequently  pursued  the 
study  of  mathematics ;  hut,  at  tlie  end  of  two  years,  both 
he  liimself  and  Professor  Wallace  informed  me,  tliat  hi 
W2La  not  distinguished  for  more  than  common  ability  in 
class.  I  have  since  heard  that  Mr  Bidder  has  not  pre 
cuted  the  profession  of  an  engineer;  but  obtained  employ^ 
ment  in  a  public  office,  in  which  his  gi*eat  talent  for  con 
putation  renders  him  particularly  useful. 

Wlien  the  group  of  organs  situated  at  the  top  of  the  nose, 
namely.  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Locality, 
ai'e  all  large,  there  is  generally  a  strong  talent  for  dyna- 
mics. Persons  thus  endowed  excel  in  turning,  and  in 
archery;  and  if  Construe  liven  ess  be  also  full,  and  they 
have  been  bred  to  professions  in  which  they  find  no  scope 
for  these  faculties,  they  frequently  set  up  private  work- 
shops, and  become  inventors  and  improvers  of  machinery,  ^H 

The  organ  of  Locality  is  generally  ranch  larger  in  men^^ 
than  in  women ;  and  the  manifestations  correspond, 

Dr  Gall  cites  several  cases  of  diseased  affection  of  tl 
organ;  and  in  the  Phrenological  Journal*,  Mr  Simpson 
gives  a  liighly  interesting  detail  of  symptoms  attending  dis- 
order of  this  and  the  other  knowing  organs  already  treated 
of. 

This  organ  is  possessed  by  the  lower  animals,  and  many 
interesting  facts  are  recorded  of  their  manifestations  o 
•  No.  vii.  p.  42e. 
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faculty.  Dr  Gall  meniiong  eeveral  instances  of  dogs  re- 
turning to  their  homes  from  a  great  distance,  without  the 
posJsihUity  of  their  having  heen  guided  hy  smell  or  eight. 
**  A  dog/'  says  he,  **  was  carried  in  a  coacli  from  Vienna 
to  St  Petersburgh,  and  at  the  end  of  six  mouths  reap- 
peared iu  Vienna :  Another  was  transported  from  Vienna 
ta  London ; — he  attached  himself  to  a  traveller,  and  em- 
barked along  with  him;  but  at  the  momeut  of  landiog,  he 
made  his  escape  and  returned  to  his  native  city*  Another 
dog  was  sent  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles,  where  he  was  em- 
barked for  Naples,  and  he  found  his  way  back  by  land  to 
Lyons."  The  common  hypotliesis,  he  observes,  that  dogs 
retrace  their  way  by  the  aid  of  smell,  appears  abundantly 
abfturd,  when  applied  to  cases  in  which  they  were  trans- 
ported by  water,  or  in  a  coach ;  and  the  idea  that  these  ani» 
mals  can  discover  the  effluvia  of  tlieir  master's  person  across 
a  space  o(  several  hundred  leagues,  appears  equally  pre- 
posterous. Besides,  a  dog  does  not  return  home  by  ihe 
itraigbtest  road^  nor  e^en  by  the  precise  line  iu  wliich  he 
WB«  carried  away ;  and  some  naturalists  have  therefore  been 
obliged  to  admit  an  occult  cause  of  this  surprising  talent, 
and  named  it  a  sUth  sense*  Dr  Gall  considers  it  to  belong 
to  the  organ  of  Locality*  The  falcon  of  Iceland  retume  to 
it«  native  place  from  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles ;  and 
carrier  pigeons  have  long  been  celebrated  for  a  simiijir  ten- 
dency, and  have  occasionally  been  employed  in  consequence 
to  convey  dispatches.  Swallows,  nightingales,  and  a  va- 
riety of  sea-fowls,  migrate  from  one  climate  to  another  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  which  is  attributed  by  Dr  Gall 
to  periodical  and  involuntary  excitement  of  this  organ. 

The  frontal  sinus  has  been  stated  as  an  objection  to  Lo^ 
cality,  but  it  rarely  ascends  higher  than  the  lower  part  of 
it;  and  while  prominences  formed  by  the  sinus  are  irre- 
iglUlar  in  form,  and  generally  horizontal  in  direction,  the 
defvations  occasioned  by  a  large  devehjpment  of  Locality 
lire  uniform  in  shape,  and  extend  obliquely  upwards  t^nvards 

the  middle  of  the  forehead.     Further,  the  negative  evidence 
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in  favour  of  the  orgau  is  irreefistible,  and  it  is  therefore 
)teUI  as  establklied. 


28.   NUMBER. 


A  scholar  of  St  Poelton,   near   Vienna,   was   greatly 
Rpoken  of  in  that  city,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  ta- 
lent for  calculation.     He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  who  | 
had  not  received  any  particular  instruction  beyond  that  be- 
stowed on  other  boys  at  the  same  scliool ;  and  in  all  other ' 
respects  was  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them. 
Dr  Gall  made  him  come  to  Vienna,  and  presented  him  toi 
kis  audience  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,     "  Lorsqu'on 
lai  donnait,**  says  Dr  Gall,  "  je  suppose,  trois  nombres 
exprimes  chacnu  jmr  dLx  a  douze  chifFres,  en  lui  demandanlj 
do  les  additioniier,  puis  de  les  soastraire  deux  a  deux,  del 
les  multiplier  ct  de  les  diviser  chaeuo  par  un  nombre  de 
trois  chiffres ;  il  regardait  une  seule  fois  les  nombres,  puis 
il  levait  le  nez  et  les  yeux  en  Pair,  et  il  indiquait  le  resultal  j 
de  son  calcul  mental  avant  que  mes  auditeurs  n'eussent  eal 
le  temps  de  faire  le  calcul  la  plume  a  la  main*     II  avail 
crefe  lui-m^me  sa  methode,*'    An  advocate  of  Vienna  stated 
his  regret  that  his  son,  of  five  years  of  age,  occupied  him*i 
self  exclusively  ^vitli  numbers  and  calculation,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  fijc  his  attention  on  any 
other  object,  not  even  on  the  games  of  youth.     Dr  Gall 
compared  his  head  with  that  of  the  l>oy  just  mentioned,  and 
found  no  particular  resemblance,  except  in  a  remarkable 
prominence  at  the  external  angle  of  the  eye,  and  a  little  to 
the  side.     In  both,  the  eye  was  in  some  degree  covered  by 
the  externjd  angle  of  the  upper  eyebrow.    These  cases  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  talent  for  calculation  might  be  con- 
nected with  a  particular  organ ;  and  Dr  Gall  sought  for 
men  distinguished  for  this  power,  in  order  to  verify  the  dis- 
covery*    He  repaired  to  the  Councillor  Mantelli,  whose 
favourite  occupation  was  to  invent  and  solve  problems  in 
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■■Btliematics,  and  particularly  in  arithmetic,  and  found  the 
^Hie  configuration  in  him.  He  next  went  to  Baron  Vega, 
snibar  ef  Tables  of  Logaritfamsy  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  and  who,  in  every  other  talent,  "  etait  un 
homme  fort  mediocre,"  and  found  in  him  tlie  same  form  of 
head.  He  then  visited  private  families  and  schools,  and 
desired  the  children  distinguished  for  ability  in  calculation 
to  be  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  still  the  same  development 
recurred.  He  therefore  felt  himself  constrained  to  admit  a 
special  organ  and  faculty  for  this  talent. 

The  organ,  when  large,  fills  up  the  head  outside  oi  the 
eictemal  angle  of  the  eye,  a  very  little  below  the  point 
called  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone. 

TIms  special  function  of  the  faculty  seems  to  be  calcula- 
tion in  general.  Dr  Gall  calls  it  "  Le  sen^  des  vcnnbres  ;" 
and,  while  he  states  distinctly  tliat  arithmetic  is  its  chief 
sphere,  he  regards  it  as  ako  the  organ  of  mathematics,  Dr 
Spurzhkim,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  its  functions  to  arith> 
metic,  algebra,  and  logarithms ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
other  branches  of  mathematics,  as  geometry,  &c.  are  not 
the  simple  results  of  this  faculty.  In  this  analysis  he  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  well  founded.  Mr  George  Bidder, 
when  only  seven  years  of  age,  and  without  any  previous 
instruction,  shewed  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mental  cal- 
culation ;  and  I  have  seen  him,  when  only  eleven,  answer 
the  most  complicated  questions  in  algebra,  in  a  minute,  or 
a  minute  and  a  half,  without  the  aid  of  notation.  When 
he  first  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  before  I  had  seen  him,  a 
gentleman  waited  on  me,  accompanied  by  three  boys  of 
n^irly  equal  ages,  and  said,  "  One  of  these  is  George 
Bidder,  the  celebrated  mental  calculator,  can  yon  tell 
which  is  he  by  his  head  ?"  On  examining  the  organ  of 
NoQCiber  in  all  of  them,  I  replied  that  one  of  them  ought  to 
be  decidedly  deficient  in  arithmetical  talent;  that  another 
thoald  poflaess  it  in  a  considerable  degree;  but  that  the 
ihifd  must  be  Bidder,  because,  in  him,  the  organ  wiis  de- 
veloped to  an  extraordinary  extent.     The  gentleman  then 
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gUited  tlmt  the  iiidica lions  were  perfectly  conect ;  tliai  ilie 
first  wa^  a  boy  who  liiid  i>een  remarked  an  dull  in  his  arith- 
metical  Btudies ;  the  sceond  was  the  nioet  exi>ert  calculator 
selected  from  a  school  in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  third  was 
Bidder.     Dr  Gall  mentions  a  similar  experiment  which 
was  tried  with  hinij  and  with  the  same  result.     He  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  Zh£EO  Colburn,  the  American  youth 
who  exhibited  great  talents  for  calculation,  and  in  >vhoia 
also  the  organ  was  found  large*     Tliis  young  man  vif^ited 
Edinburgh,  and  afforded  the  phrenologists  of  tliis  city  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  Dr  Gall*s   observations,  which 
were  found  to  be  correct    Masks  of  him  and  Bidder  were 
taken,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Phrenological  Society's 
collection.     These  two  examples,  however,  prove  that  Dr 
SpunzHEiM  is  riglit  in  limiting  the  function  of  this  faculty 
to  calculation  of  numbers;  as  neither  of  these  youiig  men 
have  proved  so  eminent  in  geometry  as  in  arithmetic  and 
algebra.    The  organ  is  large  also  in  the  mask  of  Humboldt, 
celebrated  for  his  powers  of  calculation.     This  organ,  and 
Individuality,   both  large,   give  the  talent  of  recollecting 
dates, 
,  I  am  acquainted  with  other  iiidiraluals  in  whom  this  or- 
is deficient,  imd  who   experience  great  difficulty  in 
solving  the  most  ordinary  arithmetical  questions,  who,  in- 
dcedy  have  never  been  able  to  learn  tlie  multiplication  table^ 
or  to  perform  readily  common  addition  and  subtraction, 
even  after  persevering  efforts  to  attain  expertness.     This 
organ  is  small  in  the  mask  marked  '*  French  M.  D,;"  and 
it  serves  as  a  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  those  just  men- 
tioned, in  which  it  is  large* 

Dr  Gall  observes,  that  when  this  organ  predominates  in 
an  individual,  all  his  faculties  receive  an  impression  from 
it.  He  knew  a  physician  in  whom  it  was  very  large,  who 
laboured  to  reduce  the  study  of  medicine,  and  even  tlie  vir- 
tue of  particular  medicaments^  to  mathematical  principlefl ; 
and  one  of  his  friends,  thus  endowed,  endeavoured  to  found 
an  universal  language  on  similar  grounds. 
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Dr  SpuRZUEtM  mentionsj  that  "  certain  races  of  Ncgroeii 
make*  five  the  extent  of  their  enumeratiun,  that  is,  they 
euiini  only  us  far  as  five  by  simple  terms ;  Ifaey  say,  **  five- 
€910,  five-two,  five-three,"  &€.  **  Negroes  in  general,"  he 
coulinnee,  **  do  not  excel  in  aritfametie  and  numbers;  and, 
jic^ordingiy,  tlieir  heads  are  narrow  in  ilic  seat  of  the  or- 
gan of  Number*''  Humboldt  also  mentions  that  tlie  Chay- 
maji  (a  people  in  the  Spanish  parts  of  South  America) 
*^  have  great  difficulty  in  comprehending  any  thing  that 
beloDga  to  numericfd  relations;'*  and  tliat  ^'  the  more  intel* 
ligent  count  in  8]>aniBh  with  an  air  that  denotes  a  great  ef* 
fort  of  mind,  so  far  as  30,  or  perhaps  50 ;"  and  he  adds, 
that  ^  the  corner  of  the  eye  Is  sensibly  raised  up  towards 
the  temple.'' 

Dr  Gall  mentiont^,  that  two  of  his  acquaintances  felt 
pain  in  the  region  of  this  organ,  after  being  occupied  for 
aeveral  days  in  succession  with  difficult  calculations*  In 
the  Hospital  of  Vienna,  he  saw  a  patient  whose  insanity 
degenerated  into  idiocy,  but  who  nevertheless  occupied  him- 
self solely  with  counting.  He  stopped,  however,  regularly  at 
ninety-nine ;  could  never  be  induced  to  say  one  hundred, 
and  recoinmencod  counting  at  one.  M.  L«  A*  G^elis,  in 
Ida  Treatise  on  Acute  and  Clironic  Hydrocepbalus,  men* 
tions  the  case  of  a  boy,  who,  though  stupid  in  every  other 
respect,  still  manifested,  in  his  twelfth  year,  an  astonish- 
ing memory  for  numbers,  and  a  strong  feeling  of  Benevo- 
lence ;  wiiich  qualities,  however,  he  adds,  disappeared  in 
proportion  as  Ids  malady,  hydrocephalus,  increased. 

It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  faculty  ex* 
isU  in  the  lower  animals  or  noU  George  Le  Rov  states 
from  observation,  that  magpies  count  three ;  while  Dupont 
0J&  NEMouns  asserts  that  they  count  nine:  Dr  Gma.  does 
not  decide  the  question. 

Ttie  organ  \&  established. 
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Order  supposes  a  plurality  of  objects;  but  one 
have  ideas  about  a  number  of  things  and  their  qiialitii 
nthout  considering  them  in  any  order  whatever.     Every 
^rrangeratrnt  of  external  arlicleR  is  not  equaDy  agreeable  Ui'^ 
the  mind ;  and  the  capacity  of  being  delighted  with  ordefj 
ftnd  distressed  by  disorder,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  en 
[dowment  of  any  other  faculty.     There  are  ]ndi\ndual8  who 
are  mart)Te  to  the  love  of  order,  who  are  distressed  beyond 
measure  by  the  sight  of  confusion,  and  highly  satisfied 
iwhen  every  thing  is  well  arranged.     These  persons  have 
^thc  organ  in  question  large.     The  sort  of  arrangement, 
however,  imposed  by  this  facidty,  is  different  from,  although 
perhaps  one  element  in,  that  philosophical  method  which  is 
the  result  of  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  things.     The 
faculty  of  wldch  we   here   speak,  gives  method  and  or- 
der in  arranging  objects,  as  they  are  physically  related; 
but  philosophical  or  logical  inferences,  the  conception  of 
I  fiystematising  or  generalizing,  and  the  idea  of  classifii 
rtions,  are  formed  by  the  reflecting  faculties,     Dr  Spur 
HEiM  mentions,   that  the  Sauvage  de  TAveyron  at  Paris» 
:4liOugh  an  idiot  in  a  very  higli  degree,   cannot  bear  to  si 
chair,  or  any  other  object  out  of  its  place ;  and  a»  soon 
lany  thing  is  deranged,  he,  without  being  excited  to  it,  di 
ITectly  replaces  it.     lie  saw  also  in  Edinburgh  a  girl,  wh< 
in  many  respects,  was  idiotic,  but  in  whom  the  love  of  or- 
der was  very  active.     She  avoided  her  brother*s  apartment, 
in  consequence  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  it. 
Br   Gall  mentions,   that  he  has  met  with  facts  whicl 
''■etrongly  indicate,  that  "  order"  depends  on  a  primitiv 
faculty;  but  that,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  observin 
the  organs  placed  in  the  superciliary  ridge,  and  the  small 
size   of   this   organ   in   particular,   as   pointed   out  by  Dr 
SpuRZiiEiM,  he  has  not  been  able  to  collect  a  sufficiency 
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of  determinate  facia  to  authorise  him  to  decide  on  its  eitua* 
tion*. 

I  have  seen  several  instances  in  coofirmation  of  this  or- 
gan. A  gentleman  of  this  city,  whose  mask  is  sold  as  an 
illustration  of  '*  order,"  has  a  large  development  of  it ;  and 
Ills  perception  of  symmetrical  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
acute.  On  each  snperciliarj'  ridge  of  this  cast,  there  is  an 
elevation  resembling  a  small  pea,  whicli  is  frequently  mis- 
taken for  the  organ ;  that,  however,  appears  to  be  merely 
a  projecting  point  of  the  frontal  bone,  to  which  some  fibres 
of  the  temporal  muscle  are  attached.  The  development  of 
the  organ  in  indicated  by  a  great  fulness,  producing  a  square 
appearance  at  the  external  angles  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
forehead.  I  have  seen  other  cases,  in  which  that  part  of 
the  brain  was  very  small,  and  the  love  of  order  was  ex- 
tremely deficient.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  disposed 
to  admit  the  organ  as  ascertained.  The  organ  is  large  in 
the  mask  marked  "  French  M.  D.,"  and  in  Humboldt, 
brotber  of  the  traveller. 


SO.   EVENTUALITY. 

This  organ,  when  large,  gives  prominence  or  rounded 
fulness  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 


Pitt* 


Moore* 


SuElLlCAy. 


.  lodivjdiuijtri! 


S.  XadivfdiiiiUty  I 
aa  EYcntiuUty  wmalL 
M,  Coi»p«Haoii  very  tivje. 


iS;  lofUvidtiaUty  Urge. 
301  ETcntUAlity  IvKe^  ud 
34.  CompulMD  fulL 


After  Dr  Gall  had  discovered  an  external  sign  of  the 
talent  for  learning  by  heart,  he  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
that  it  by  no  means  indicated  every  species  of  memory.    He 
*  Sur  les  Fonctions  dii  Cerreau,  lorn.  Ir,  p,  467* 
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observed,  iLat,  among  his  school-fellows,  some  excelled  i«*_J 
verbal  memory,  and  remembered  even  words  which  tkej^^H 
did  not  understand ;  while  others  were  deGeient  in  this 
qualification,  but  recollected  with  uncommon  facility  facta 
and  event8 ;  that  some  were  distinguished  by  a  great  me- 
mory of  places ;  some  were  able  to  repeat,  witliout  mistake, 
a  piece  of  music  which  they  had  heard  only  once  or  twii 
while  others  excelled  in  recollecting  numbers  and  datc» 
but  no  individual  possessed  aU  of  these  talents  combined 
himself.     Subsequently  to  these  observations,  he  learned 
that  philosophers  before  him  had  arrived  at  similar  conclu- 
sions, and  had  distinguished  three  varieties  of  memory, 
memory  of  things,    **  fnemoria   realL^ ;"  verbal  memory, 
*'  memoria  verbalis  ;"  and  memory  of  places,  **  mcmoria  Ich- 
rahs,*'     In   society,  he  observed  persons  who,  though 
always  profound,  were  learned,  had  a  superficial  knowl 
of  all  the  arts  and  sciences^  and  knew  enough  to  be  capal 
of  speaking  on  them  with  facility ;  and  he  found  in  them 
the  middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead  very  much  de- 
veloped.    At  first  he  regarded  this  as  the  organ  of  the 
"  memory  of  things ;"  but,   on  farther  retlection,  he  per- 
ceived,  that  the  luime  "  memory  of  things"  does  not  in- 
clude the  whole  sphere  of  activity  of  the  organ  now  under 
consideration.     Ho  observed,  that  persons  who  had  this 
part  of  the  brain  large,  possessed  not  only  a  great  memory 
for  facts,  but  were  distinguished  by  prompt  conception  in 
general,  and  an  extreme  facility  of  apprehension ;  a  strong* 
desire  for  information   and  instruction;   a  disposition   to 
study  all  brancbes  of  knowledge,  and  to  teach  these  to 
others ;  and  also,  that,  if  not  restrained  by  the  higher  fa- 
culties, «uch  persons  were  naturally  prone  to  adopt  the  opi- 
nions of  others,  to  embrace  new  doctrines,  and  to  modify 
their  own  minds  according  to  the  manners,  customs^  and 
eircumstances   with   which   they  were  surrounded.     He 
therefore  rejected  the  name,  *'  memory  of  things,"  and  he 
adopted  the  appellations  ''  Setts  d€s  chosen,  sens  tfedHcabi- 
litl'^  de  perfectibiliU  r  to  distinguish  this  faculty. 
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Thi?se  observations  of  Dr  Gajll  apply  chiefly  to  the  part 
of  the  braiu  now  designated  hy  Eventuality ;  he  did  not 
treat  of  Individuality  as  a  separate  organ  ;  and  in  his  platefi 
it  h  left  without  mark  or  number. 

The  function  of  tliis  iaculty  is  to  take  cognisance  of  mo- 
tion or  active  phenomena,  indicated  by  verb©.  In  such  ex- 
preasionsasthcROCK/a/Air,  the  horse  galhps,  the  battle  is 
fimght^  the  substantive  springi^  from  Individuality,  and  the 
verb  from  Eventuality,  It  prompts  to  investigation  by  ex* 
periment,  while  Individuality  leads  to  observation.  Indi- 
viduality gives  the  tendency  to  personify  abstract  ideas, 
euch  as  Ignorance  or  Wisdom  ;  and  Eventuality  to  repre- 
Bent  them  its  actmg.  In  a  work  WT-itten  by  an  author  with 
whom  I  WHS  acquainted,  and  in  whom  both  of  these  organs 
were  large,  Ignorance  and  Common -sense  were  represented 
as  personages  who  addressed  the  j>eople,  excited  them  to 
action,  and  themselves  performed  a  variety  of  parts ;  Igno- 
rance "  stole  a  march  on  Common-sense,"  who  by  dexterous 
€X[>edients  extricated  himself  from  the  difliculty.  An  au- 
thor in  whom  Individuality  is  large  and  Eventuality  small, 
will  treat  his  subjects  by  description  chiefly  ;  and  one  in 
wbom  Eventuality  is  large  and  Individuality  small,  will 
narrate  actions,  but  deiil  little  in  physical  description, 

Shkridak  possessed  both  organs  large,  with  those  of 
Size  and  Locality  amply  developed  ;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage affords  an  example  of  the  prominence  which  the  phy- 
sical appearances  of  objects  obtain  in  his  composition. 
Speiiking  of  a  woman  and  her  husband,  he  says,  "  Her  fat 
arms  are  strangled  with  bracelets,  which  belt  them  like  cord- 
ed brawn* — You  wish  to  draw  her  out  as  you  would  an  ope- 
ra-glass.— A  long  lean  man,  with  all  his  arms  rambling,  no 
way  to  reduce  him  to  compass,  unless  you  could  double 
him  up  like  a  pocket  rule. — With  his  arms  spread  he'd  lie 
on  the  bed  of  ware,  like  a  cross  on  a  Good  Friday  bun* — 
If  he  stau<ls  cross-legged,  he  looks  like  a  caduceus,  and 
put  him  in  a  fencing  attitude,  you  would  take  him  for  a 
chevau-de-frise,^to  make  any  use  of  him,  it  must  be  as  a 
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spontoon  or  a  fisliing-rod. — ^When  his  wife's  by,  he  follows 
like  a  note  of  admiration. — See  them  together,  one's  a  mast^ 
and  the  other  all  hulk, — she's  a  dome,  and  he's  built  Uke  a 
glass-house ; — ^when  they  part,  you  wonder  to  see  the  steeple 
separate  from  the  chancel,  and  were  they  to  embrace,  he 
must  hang  round  her  neck  like  a  skein  of  thread  on  a  llMie- 
maker's  bolster;  to  sing  her  praise,  you  should  choose  a 
rondeau,  and  to  celebrate  him  you  must  write  all  alexan* 
drines." 

In  the  busts  and  portraits  of  Pope,  Individuality  is  great- 
ly  inferior  in  dimensions  to  Eventuality;  and  this  auUior 
rarely  excels  in  describing  physical  appearances,  while  he 
surpasses  in  representing  action.  The  following  lines  from 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  are  intended  to  describe  a  beautiful 
lady ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  they  represent  action, 
condition,  and  quality,  almost  to  the  exclu3sion  of  substan- 
tive existence,  with  its  attributes  of  form^  colour,  size,  and 
proportion  ♦. 

"  Not  with  more  glories  in  the  etherial  plain, 
The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 
Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 
Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 
Fair  nymphs  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone; 
But  every  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  adore. 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  and  as  unfixed  as  those : 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends : 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 
Bright  as  the  sun  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike ; 
And,  like  that  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride^ 
Might  hide  her  fiiults,  if  belles  had  &ults  to  hide : 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  them  all." 

Rape  <:(f  the  Lode, 

•  Some  acute  and  interesting  observations  by  Mr  Hewett  Watsow, 
on  the  relation  between  the  writings  of  these  and  other  authors,  and  their 
cerebral  organs,  will  be  found  in  Nos.  24  and  25  of  the  Plireuologictl 
Journal. 
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ThLs  organ  is  largely  deYelo{M}d  iii  cliildrcn,  and  ^vei 
them  an  appetite  for  knowledge,  in  the  form  of  stories  and 
narratives.  In  practical  life,  it  chiefly  gives  the  talent  of 
observing,  recollecting,  and  describing  action ;  in  other 
words,  of  observing  the  occurrences  of  which  history  is 
composed,  and  of  telling  the  story  of  what  we  know. 
Wlieu  deficient,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  observ- 
ing, recollecting*  and  describing  active  pbenomena.  Such 
a  person  may  have  his  liciid  filled  with  general  impresKionB 
of  conversations,  without  any  precise  ideas  of  the  topics 
discuBsed;  so  that  when  he  shall  attempt  to  report  what 
he  has  heard,  he  will  discover  that  he  cannot  do  so,  from 
knowing  no  part  of  it  distinctly. 

When  Uie  organ  is  large,  the  individiuil  will  rememben' 
the  precise  statements  of  an  author,  whose  works  he  has 
read ;  when  small,  he  will  recollect  only  the  general  im- 
port. 

If  E%'entuality  be  large,  and  Concentrativencss  deficient, 
tlic  qualities  of  observation  and  narration  may  be  possessed, 
l>ut  the  narrative  wnll  resemble  a  description  of  figures  in 
SI  carnival;  it  will  be  full  of  lifo,  action,  and  incident,  but 
deficient  in  onward  continuity;  with  Concentrativeness 
large,  the  story  would  more  nearly  resemble  a  regular 
drama. 

If  Individuality  be  large,  physical  substances  may  be  re- 
membered \ividly  by  it,  their  relations  by  Locality,  and 
their  causes  and  effects  by  Causality ;  but  if  Eventuality 
be  deficient,  extreme  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  liring- 
ing  together  these  items  of  information,  and  presenting  them 
in  the  form  of  a  natural  narrative, 

A  person  in  whom  this  combination  exists,  and  in  whom 
Concei  trativeness  is  large,  will  feel  strongly  the  desire  of 
communicating  the  quality  of  continuity  to  his  narrative, 
and  on  important  occasions  he  will  produce  it  by  labori- 
ously ^vriting  down  all  the  elementary  ideas  of  his  sub- 
ject, by  transposujg  them,  by  filling  up,  and  striking  out 
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parts,  UfitU  the  whole  shall  cohere  with  neatness  and  con- 
sisteDcy«  Such  a  combination  will  fit  its  possessor  for  stu- 
dying physical  more  successfully  than  moral  science;  be- 
cause action  is  the  primary  element  of  the  latter. 

If  Concent rativeness  and  Eventuality  be  both  deficient, 
the  literary  or  philosophical  productions  of  the  individual 
will  be  marked  by  omissions  of  important  intermediate 
ideas  ;  in  oral  discourses  he  will  combine  description  with 
inference,  without  taking  suiScient  notice  of  modes  of 
action;  he  will  often  wander  from  his  subject;  and,  in 
short,  he  will  display  great  knowledge  of  objects  which 
exist,  together  ^4th  profound  reflection  on  their  rela- 
tions, and  yet  be  unsuccessful  in  conveying  to  the  minds 
of  his  readers  or  auditors  philosophical  convictions,  similar 
to  those  which  exist  in  his  o%vn  mind ;  and  this  will  he  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  deficiency  in  the  power  of  representing  by 
Eventuality  modes  of  action,  and  of  giving,  by  Concentra- 
tiveness,  continuity  to  the  thread  of  his  discourses. 

Individuality,  Eventuality,  and  Concentrativeness,  are 
indispensable  qualities  to  a  successful  teacher.  I  have  ne- 
ver seen  a  person  capable  of  interesting  clitldren  and 
exciting  their  intellects,  who  was  deficient  in  both  the  fir*fl 
and  second.  His  manner  of  communicating  knowledge  is 
then  vague,  abstract  and  drj%  altogether  unsuited  to  their 
mental  condition.  These  three  organs  large,  comtiined 
with  large  Pliiloprogenitiveuess,  Benevolence,  and  Consci- 
entiousness, and  an  active  temperament,  constitute  the 
leading  elements  of  a  good  teacher. 

When  both  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  the 
individual  possesses  two  important  qualities  for  general 
business.  They  confer  that  readiness  of  obser\^ation  and 
talent  for  detail,  which  are  essential  to  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  lawyer  so  endowed  is  enabled  readily  to  apjire- 
hend  the  details  of  his  cases,  easily  to  recollect  the  princi- 
ples of  law,  the  dicta  of  legal  authors,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts,  as  matters  of  fact ;  and  to  reproduce  the  whole  in  a 
connected  narrative  before  a  judge  or  jurj\     His   power 
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of  ajipl)  tng  i>rine]plc8  to  new  case^y  depends  on  tbc  ro- 
fleeting  faculties;  but  although  these  be  powerful,  yet, 
if  Individuality  and  Eventuality  be  deficient,  he  may 
feci  great  difficulty  in  preparation,  and  in  the  reproduc- 
ttoii  of  his  ideas.  In  point  of  fact,  the  most  emineut 
practical  lawyers,  particularly  in  England,  arc  distinguiali- 
ed  by  a  great  development  of  tlicse  organs;  ivhicli  «r© 
equally  necessary  to  the  public  speaker,  to  give  liim  ft  com- 
mand over  the  materiel  or  details  of  bis  sulijeet,  smd  to 
enable  him  to  set  it  forth  clearly  and  naturally  to  liis  audi- 
eiioe!.  I  have  observed  them  large  also  in  practical  pliysi- 
ciaii^ ;  for,  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  prompt  and  accu- 
rate  observation  is  one  important  clement  in  excellence. 

Both  organs  are  large  in  authors  who  acutely  obser^^e 
objocts  tliat  exist,  and  also  life,  manners,  and  occur* 
renccsy  such  as  Le  Sage,  De  Foe,  and  the  Author  of  Wa* 
vcrley.  They  are  essential  to  the  composition  of  sucJi 
works  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Gulliver's  Travels,  in 
which  a  strong  impression  of  reality  is  produced  by  a  mi- 
naie  description  of  particular  objects  and  actions.  In  a 
mask  preserved  in  Dublin,  and  said  to  be  that  of  Swift, 
tli€  organs  api>€ar  very  large. 

When  both  organs  are  small,  the  indi\'idual  will  retain 
only  general  ideas,  and  will  experience  great  difficulty  in 
becoming  learned ;  he  may  see,  liear  or  read  many  facts, 
but  they  will  make  only  a  faint  impression,  and  soon 
escape  from  mind;  he  will  feel  great  difficulty  in  com- 
manding, without  previous  preparation,  even  the  knowledge 
which  he  possesses. 

Tbeie  faculties  desire  only  to  know  existence  and  facts, 
and  do  n<it  reason  or  trace  relations.  Hence  a  person  in 
whom  they  are  strong,  and  in  whom  the  reasoning  powers  are 
deficient,  gains  his  knowledge  by  questioning  and  ohser^^a- 
tbo.  If  we  tell  him  two  facts,  w^hich  clearly  imply  a  third, 
ha  wiB  not  naturally  endeavour  to  find  it  out  by  his  own 
tion,  but  will  insUintly  put  another  question.  Hence, 
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aleo,  the  tendency  of  these  faculties  is  to  recollect  factn, 
according  as  they  occur,  and  not  accorcliog  to  any  philoso- 
phical relations  between  them,  Mrs  Qinck/i/'s  speech  to 
Fahtaff  is  a  beautiful  illuslnition  of  this  kind  of  under- 
standing. She  is  reminding  him  of  his  promise  of  mar- 
riage, and  says,  "  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  mi  a  pctrcel^jUt 
ffobktf  sitting  in  my  dolphin-chamber^  at  the  routuUtabie,  by 
a  se^i^coal  ^re,  on  Wednesday  in  JVhitsMm^weeA,  wkm  the 
Prince  broke  thy  head  for  likening  his  father  to  a  singing 
man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  thenj  as  I  was 
washing  thy  wounds  to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  yoodwife  Keech^ 
the  butchers  wife^  come  in  i/wth  and  call  me  Gossip  Qnickly  ? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of'  vifiegar  ;  tolling  us,  she  had  a 
good  dish  oj* prawns;  whereby  thou  didst  dtsire  to  cat  sotne; 
whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a  green  uxnmd ;  and 
didst  not  thou,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  dcjiire  me  to 
he  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor  people^  saying,  that 
ere-long,  they  should  call  me  Madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not 
kiss  vie<i  and  hid  me  fetch  t/tee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  1>ook*oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst  */'  Here  is  a 
surprising  variety  of  trivial  circumstances,  connected  by 
no  link  but  that  of  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Yet 
every  one  must  perceive,  that  they  have  an  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  impression  of  reality  on  the  mind.  We  feel  it 
impossible  to  doubt  the  promi^,  which  is  substantiated  by 
so  particular  a  detail  of  facts,  every  one  of  which,  indeedf 
becomes,  as  it  were,  a  witness  to  its  truth. 

Dr  Sporzheim,  in  treating  of  Eventuality,  eaj*®,  **  This 
faculty  recognises  the  activity  of  every  other,  whether  ex- 
ternal  or  internal,  and  acts  in  its  turn  upon  all  of  them. 
It  desires  to  know  every  thing  by  experience,  and  conse- 
quently excites  all  the  other  organs  to  activity ;  it  would 
hear,  see,  smell,  taste,  imA  touch ;  is  fond  of  general  in- 
struction, and  inclines  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  know- 
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dge.  It  b  essential  to  editorsj  Becretarieg^  historians  and 
taichere.  By  knowing  the  functions  of  the  other  i>ower8, 
thit  faculty  contributes  essentially  to  the  unity  of  Consci- 
ousness, It  seems  to  i>erccive  the  impressions,  which  are 
the  immediate  functions  of  the  external  senses,  and  to 
change  these  into  notions  or  ideas.  Moreover,  it  appears 
to  be  essential  to  attention  in  general,  and  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  entity  myself  m  plnloHophy.  Its  sphere  of  acti- 
vity IS  very  great,  and  every  philosophic  system  has  taken 
account  of  some  of  its  operations  *.*' 

Dr  Gai.l  regarded  the  part  of  the  brain  here  named  Evcn- 
tuality,  as  the  organ  of  ^'  the  sense"  of  things  in  man,  and  of 
educahility  or  pertcctihility,  in  the  h)wer  animaU%  While 
he  admits  tltat  every  faculty  is  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  edacation,  he  forms  a  scale  of  the  lieads  of  animals, 
from  the  crocoilile  and  frog  up  to  man,  with  the  view  of 
proving,  that  the  more  this  part  of  the  brain  is  devcloi>ed 
ill  €aeb  species,  the  higher  are  its  natural  susceptibilities  of 
lieing  tamed  fuid  taught.  Campeb  and  Lavater,  he  adds, 
had  made  similar  observations;  but  they  did  not  distin- 
guish special  faculties  and  organs*  Dr  Spurzheim  ac- 
1nu»wledges  the  correctness  of  the  facts  stated  by  Dr  Gall, 
tluU  tame  animals  have  fuller  foreheads  than  wikl  ones, 
and  that  animals  are  generally  tameable,  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  their  foreheads ;  but  conceives,  that  Dr 
QhSA,  attribute*  to  a  single  faculty,  manifestations  which 
depend  on  intellect  generally-  Eventuality  docs  not  fill  the 
whole  foreliead ;  and  the  other  organs,  situated  there,  also 
contribute  to  tlie  effects  observed  by  Dr  Gall,  The  ob- 
servation of  the  latter,  therefore,  in  deficient  in  precision, 
rtttlier  than  in  truth,  Dr  Gall  regtirded  the  organ  of  Be- 
nevolence, in  the  lower  animals,  as  the  source  of  gentlcv 
ness  of  disposition,  suid  described  it  as  situated  in  them  in 
th«  middle  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead.     The  organ 
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of  Educabiliiy,  which  is  distinct,  he  saysi  h  ^ituat^d  id  Uit 
middle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead. 

The  older  metaphysicians  do  not  treat  of  any  ikculty 
distinctly  analogous  to  Eventuality ;  bat  Dr  Thomas 
Brown  *^  whose  acuteness  I  have  so  often  praised,  adn^^a 
a  power  of  the  mind  under  the  name  of  ^*  Simple  &iigg^^| 
tion,**  wUch  corresponds  very  closely  with  it ;  aod  be  re- 
duces Conception  and  Memory  of  the  metaphysWiajiii  tu 
tkifl  principle  of  Simple  Suggei^ttori. — The  organ  ts  esta- 
blished. 


31.   TIME. 


The  [K)wer  of  coneei\4ng  Time,  and  of  remembering « 
cumstanees  connected  by  no  link^  but  the  relation  in 
they  stand  to  each  otlier  in  chronology,  and  also  the  poinr 
of  observing  time  in  performing  music,  is  very  diflTerenl  i 
different  individual.  Many  obserrations  hare  been 
on  thig  organ ;  and  it  is  now  ascertained.  The  special  fiuuh^ 
seems  to  be  the  power  of  judging  of  time^  and  of  tsilervmlii 
in  general.  By  giving  the  perception  of  measuriNl  cadoiioe^ 
it  appears  to  be  one  source  of  pleasure  in  dancing,  b  ii 
^essential  to  music  and  versification. 

Mr  Simpson,  in  an  excellent  essay  on  this  faculty, 
piished  in  the  Phrenologicfd  Journal  f,  states,  that  **  We  luif« 

jund  the  organ  largely  developed  in  those  who  abew  i 
[intuitive  knowledge  of  the  lapse  of  minutes  and  honra, 

I  to  name  tlte  time  of  the  day,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  clock ;  and  also  in  those  who  ])erceive  tboeo  minulcc 
iivisions,  and  their  harmonious  relations,  whi<*b  coosttl 
rhythm,  and  who,  when  they  apply  the  t^ict  to  mnsie, 
called  good  timists, — a  distinct  power  from  tbal  of  Uit 
mere  melodist,  and  often  wanting  in  him ;  while  it  m 
l»»r  nf  tl»o  commonest  observation,  on  the  other  band,  tin 
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this  seueibilit)'  to  rhythm,  called  Tinie,  is  marked  in  thoBe 
who  have  a  very  moderate  perception  of  melody.  Such 
persons  are  invariably  accurate  dancerB,  obHerving  delicately 
the  time,  though  indifferent  to  the  melody  of  the  violin. 
We  have  made  many  observations,  both  in  persons  who 
hare  both  Time  and  Tune  large,  and  in  those  who  have 
only  one  of  them  in  large  endowment,  and  we  have  never 
fotmd  the  manifestations  fsiiU  Very  lately  we  were  gtruck 
with  the  uncommon  prominence  of  the  organ  of  Time  in  a 
whole  family  of  young  people^  and  inquir€}d  whether  or  not 
they  danced  with  accuracy,  and  loved  dancing  ?  We  were 
answered,  that  they  did  both  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and, 
m  we  lived  near  them  for  some  wc^eks,  we  observed  that 
dancing  was  a  constant  and  favourite  pastime  of  theirsi 
even  out  of  doorg.  Their  dancing- master  informed  us,  that 
the  accuracy  of  their  time  exceeded  that  of  any  pupils  he 
had  ever  tatight  There  was  thus  evident  in  these  young 
persons  an  intense  pleasure  in  accurate  rhythmical  move-- 
ments/* 

The  fact  that  many  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  dance  with 
precsision,  and  much  pleasure,  is  thus  accounted  for  by 
Bir  Simpson.  "  That  Time/*  says  he,  **  may  be  marked 
with  the  utmost  precision  to  the  eye,  is  a  fact  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  seen  a  regiment  of  soldiers  go  through 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercise,  without  a  single  word  of 
command,  by  obeying  the  movements  of  the  fugle-man, 
who  gives  the  time  to  the  eye  ;  and  who  that  has  seen  this 
done  by  a  practised  corps,  is  ignorant  that  there  is  great 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  exquisitely  timed  movements  of 
tbe  exercise  ?  Now,  suppose  a  dancer,  unaided  by  music, 
mmre  to  keep  his  eye  on  any  person  or  object  which  was 
marking  dancing-time  to  his  sights  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  could  dance  to  lU  A  deaf  person  could  perform  the 
mniiiml  excrci>«e  from  llie  time  given  by  the  fugle-man; 
and  just  as  easily  could  a  deaf  person  dance  with  Ids  eye 
upon  the  violin-bow,  or  the  player's  arm,  or  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  drumsticks. 
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"  It  is  unnecessary'  to  go  farther,  and  shew  that  the  sense 
of  touch  may  he  tlie  chaunel  through  which  the  orguu  of 
Tijne  is  excited,  as  well  as  the  sense  of  hearing  and  sight. 
No  one  will  dispute  that  a  soldier  could  perform  the  manual 
exercise  to  a  succession  of  taps  on  the  shoulder ;  and  to 
time,  iu  the  same  way  given,  might  a  person  dance. 

**  What  we  have  said  is  confirmed  by  fact  It  is  well 
known  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  do  dance,  taking  the  time 
by  the  eye,  either  from  the  violin-player's  arm,  or  at  second 
hand,  but  instantaneously  from  the  other  dancers.  We  are 
aequaioted  with  a  young  lady  and  gentleman  in  England, 
both  of  rank,  who  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who,  in  addition 
to  many  other  accomplishments,  dance  with  the  greatciil 
grace  and  preciston/***Se6  also  Phren.  Journal,  voL  iv. 
p,  509, 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  Time  has  greatly  puzzled  the 
metaphysicians.  Lord  Kames  says,  that  we  measure  it  by 
the  number  of  ideas  which  pass  in  the  mind ;  but  experience 
contradicts  this  supijosition,  for  time  never  appears  so  short 
as  when  ideas  are  most  numerous,  and  pass  most  rapidly 
through  the  mind.  The  idea,  that  it  depends  on  a  separate 
faculty  and  organ,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  in  harmony  with 
this  fact ;  for,  as  the  organ  oi  Time  may  remain  iuacth  r, 
while  the  others  are  vividly  excited,  it  follows,  that  our 
perceptions  of  duration  will,  on  such  occasions,  be  indis^ 
iinct,  and  time  will,  iu  consequence,  appear  brief. 

32.  TUNE. 


Dr  Gall  mentions,  that  a  girl  named  Biakchi,  of  about 
five  years  of  age,  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  was  asked 
for  what  talent  she  was  most  distinguished.  He  di8C4>vered 
in  her  no  indication  of  an  extraordinai-y  memorj^ ;  and  the 
idea  had  not  then  occurred  to  him,  that  the  talent  for  music 
could  be  recognised  by  the  conformation  of  the  head.  In- 
deed, he  had  not  at  that  time  ascertained  the  ditTerent  kinds 
of  memory ;  but  his  friends  ncvertlieless  mairitaiued,  that 
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the  young  Bianchi  had  an  extraordinary  memory  for  mu- 
sic, and,  us  he  had  not  discovered  that  talent  in  her,  they 
infcrre<l  that  the  doctrine  which  he  taug^ht  of  external  Rigns 
for  different  kinds  of  memory  was  unfounded.  This  child 
repeated  whatever  she  heard  sung  or  played  on  the  piauo^and 
recoileeted  whole  concerts  if  she  had  heard  them  only  twice, 
Dr  Gall  asked  if  ehe  learned  every  thing  by  heart  with 
equal  facility,  hut  he  was  told  tliut  she  possessed  tliis  as- 
tonishing memory  in  music  alone.  He  concluded  that  a 
well  marked  difference  exists  between  memory  for  music, 
and  the  ottter  kinds  of  memory  wath  which  he  W'as  then  ac- 
fjnaintod,  and  that  every  kind  lias  its  distinct  organ.  He 
prcMecutfsd  his  observations  with  fresh  ardonr,  and  at  last 
discoyered  U»at  the  talent  for  music  is  connected  w^ith  the 
orgian  now  under  discussion.  He  calls  it,  **  Le  sens  des 
rapports  ik$  Ions;"  "expression,"  says  l>r  Gall^  "  qui 
nttaehe  hi  maniere  dont  rintellcet  du  musicien  met  en 
cpuvre  les  rapports  des  tons  k  la  maniere  d*agir  des  sens 
en  general." 

Tlie  organ  of  Tune  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  ears, 
which  tJie  organ  of  Colour  does  to  the  ©yes*  The  ear  receives 
the  impressions  of  sounds,  and  is  agreeably  or  disagree- 
ably affected  by  them;  but  the  ear  has  no  recollection  of 
tones,  nor  does  it  judge  of  their  relations,*  it  does  not  [>er- 
ive  the  Iiarmonies  of  sound ;  and  sounds,  as  well  as  co- 
irs, may  be  separately  pleasing,  though  disagi^eeable  in 
oombination.  A  friend,  in  a  letter  written  from  India, 
formerly  quoted,  says,  "  Melody  is  the  pleasure  arising  from 
■nocessions  of  simple  sounds  suited  to  each  other.  Harmony 
is  that  arising  from  combined  sounds,  or  from  several  striking 
tlie  ear  simultaneously,  as  in  a  band  playing  different  parts. 
The  former  requires  much  less  of  tlie  organ  than  the  latter; 
and  hence  the  Scotch  with  no  great  Tunc  are  melodists, 
but  notldng  as  oiusicians/' 

A  great  deyclopment  of  the  organ  enlai^s  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  forehead  ;  but  its  form  varies  according  to  the 
direction  and  form  of  the  convolutions,     Dr  SpvnzHEiM 
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observes,  that,  in  Gluck,  and  others,  this  organ  had  a  py- 
ramidal form;    in  Mozart,  Viotii»  Zumsteg,  Dussek, 
Crescentin!,  and  others,  the  external  corners  of  the  fore- 
head arc  enlarged,  but  rounded.     Great  practice  is  ueccd- 
sary  to  be  able  to  observe  ibis  organ  successfully ;  and  be- 
ginners should  place  together  one  person  possessing  a  ge- 
nius for  music,  and  another  who  can  scarcely  di8tingiii|k 
between  any  two  notes,  aiul  mark  the  difterence  of  tb^l 
heads.     The  superior  development  of  the  former  will  be 
perceptible  at  a  glance.     The  faculty  gives  the  perception 
of  melody ;   but  tliis  is  only  ono  ingredient  in  a  genius  fij^ 
music.     Time  is  requisite  to  a  just  perception  of  intervd^| 
Ideality  to  give  elevation  and  rcfiuement,  Secretiveuuss  and 
Imitation    to   produce   expression;    and  Constructiveness, 
form,  Weightj  and  Individuality,  are  requisite  besides,  to 
supply  mcchanicai  expertness,  neeessjary  to  suooessful  per- 
formance.    The  largest  organ  of  Tunc  will  not  enable  its 
possessor  to  play  successfully  on  the  harp,  if  Weight  be  d«- 
fie  lent;  the  capacity  of  com  uiuni  eating  to  the  string  tiift 
precise  vibratory  impulse  requisite  to  produce  each  {>arti-| 
cnlar  note  ^vill  then  bo  want  in g, 

Dr  Gall  mentions  that  he  had  examined  the  heads  of  1 
most  celebrated  musical  performers  and  singers^  auc 
RosiNi,  Catalan!,  &e.  and  found  the  organ  umfa 
large,  and  that  the  portraits  and  busts  of  Haydex,  Olu€ 
Mozart,  &c.  shew  it  also  largely  developed.  I  havei 
amined  the  heads  of  Madame  Catalan i,  and  many 
nent  private  musicians,  and  found  the  organ  coniirrae<r 
every  instance.  Dr  Gall  remarks  farther,  that  a  groat 
development  is  not  to  be  expected  in  every  ordinar}'  player 
on  a  musical  instrument.  With  a  modei'ate  endowment, 
the  fingers  may  he  trained  to  expertness ;  but  when  the 
soul  feels  the  inspiration  of  harmonious  sounds,  and  the 
countenance  expresses  that  voluptuous  rapture  which  thrills 
through  the  frame  of  the  real  musician,  a  large  organ  will 
never  be  wanting. 

"  It  me  parait,"  continues  Dr  Gall,  "  quo  les  bommes 
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qui  BODt  capables  de  dMuire  les  Ioib  de  la  composition  d^B 
lois  ded  vibrations  sonores,  et  dee  rapports  des  tons^  et 
d'etablir  ainsi  les  principes  lee  plus  gdneraux  de  la  musique, 
doivent  etre  doiit^s  en  meme  temps  {Tun  organe  de^  nmi^rek 
trkB  develloppe;  car  Texercise  de  ce  degre  du  talent  musi- 
cal 6xlge»  sans  coDtredit,  beaucoup  de  calcul ;  aussi  la  cir* 
oODtroIution  inf^rieurc  de  I'organe  musical,  la  plus  large  de 
loiitesy  se  continue  immc^diatement  dans  Torgane  des  nom- 
bres.  Geci  explique  pourquoi  on  pent  etre  excellent  musi- 
cien,  et  n'avoir  pas  le  taleot  de  la  composition ;  etre  grand 
compositeur  sans  etre  en  memo  temps  grand  musicien  V 

Tlie  heads  of  Italians  and  Germans  in  general  are  broad- 
er and  fuller  at  the  situation  of  this  organ  than  those  of 
NegroeSf  Otaheitians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen  and  English- 
fneOf  in  general ;  and  musical  talent  is  more  common  in  the 
former  than  the  latter. 

]Mr  Scott  has  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal  f, 
Iwo  admirable  Essays  ^'  on  Music,  and  the  different  faculties 
wliiisli  concur  in  producing  it,*'  which  will  be  found  highly 
deserving  of  attention.  Ho  conceives  Tune  to  be  the  pri- 
mitive faculty  which  distinguishes,  "  1.^,  That  agreement 
of  component  vibrations  in  simple  sounds,  which  consti- 
tutes them  muskai ;  2dj  That  relation  in  separate  sounds 
emitted  together,  which  constitutes  harmony;  and,  Sc/,  Tliat 
relation  in  successive  notes,  which  constitutes  melody/' 
He  then  considers  the  catxiliary  factdtits  requisite  to  the 
practicid  musician  (namely  those  before  enumerated),  and 
points  out  the  effect  of  each  in  conducing  to  musical  ge» 
III  us,  **  Imitation,"  says  he,  **  is  necessary,  particularly  to 
the  vocal  jwrformer,  to  enable  him  to  imitate  the  sounds  he 
hiUVf  and  to  give,  by  his  own  vocal  organs,  a  correct  copy 
of  the  music  which  he  wishes  to  execute.  Accordingly,  it 
is  matter  of  observation,  that  all  singers  who  sing  naturally 
and  easily,  possess  a  considerable  organ  of  Imitation."  Ho 
then  entetB,  at  considerable  length,  into  the  subject  of  mu- 

*  Siir  les  FcmctioDi  du  Cerveau,  tome  y.  p.  UO. 
t  Vol  il  pp.  im  and&W* 


deal  OKpreHsiou,  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  he,  "  altlioiigb 
I  do  not  f*retend  to  have  made  observations  sufficiently  ac- 
curate and  mimerotis  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  cor- 
respondence in  all  cases  between  the  voices  of  men  and 
women,  and  their  cerebral  development.  The  subject  is  a 
very  cnrious  one,  and  I  mention  it  more  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  others  to  nuike  observations,  than  from  any  value 
I  attach  to  any  obsen  ations  of  my  own*  Some  facts  there 
are,  however,  which  are  matters  of  common  notoriety, 
and  which  go  far  to  prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  ge- 
neral correspondence ;  and  further  light  might,  doubtless, 
be  thrown  upon  it,  by  more  accurate  and  minute  obser- 
vers* 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  heads  of 
women  are  comparatively  smaller  than  those  of  men,  and 
that  their  voices  are,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  smaller 
and  shrilter  than  the  male  voice* 

**  Boys  under  puberty,  who  have  smaller  heads  than  full 
grown  men,  have  voices  small,  shrill,  arjd  soft,  like  a  wo* 
man's, 

"  The  voices  of  children  of  both  sexes,  but  particularly 
girls,  are  shriller  than  even  the  adult  female  voice. 

**  As  boys  advance  from  puberty  to  manhood,  and  just 
at  tho  time  when  the  head  is  receiving  the  largest  acces- 
sions, the  voice  is  changed  Irom  the  small  shrill  pipe  of  the 
boy  to  tlie  grave  tones  of  the  man. 

**  In  men  who  have  small  or  moderately-sized  heads, 
particularly  if  the  lower  propensities  are  moderately  deve- 
loped, the  voice  approaches  to  the  shrill  pitch  and  softness 
of  a  woman's* 

*'  In  women  who  have  large  heads,  particularly  if  the 
lower  propensities  are  fully  developed,  the  voice  is  gene- 
rally grave,  and  approaches  in  its  tones  to  a  manV  1  Imve 
been  informed,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  women  who  are 
subject  to  nymphomania^  that,  when  under  the  influence  of 
a  paroxysm,  their  voices  are  harsh,  low,  and  rough,  like 
those  of  men*     This  fact,  if  Bufficicntly  established,  wouM 
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Ikr  to  prove,  tliat  low  and  rough  notes  arc  the  natural 
IsmguRgc  of  the  lower  proporigities. 

**  So  far  I  have  ohscrved  in  general ;  but  I  would  wish 
that  thoKc  who  have  an  opportunity  would  make  observa- 
tions which  may  confirm  the  above,  or  shew  whether  there 
•re  any  exceptions  to  the  rule.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
any.  It  would  he  desirable  to  ascertain,  whether  all  the 
baaa-singers  in  our  bandit  and  clioirs  liave  large  heads,  and 
the  counter-tenors  among  men  email  ones ;  or  whether  the 
depth  of  voice  is  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
cerebellum; — whether  tlie  women  singern,  whose  voices 
are  pitched  low,  have  larger  heads,  or  a  fuller  endowment 
of  the  lower  propensities,  than  those  who  have  treble 
voices. 

*•  It  is  undoubted,  that  the  quality  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
pitch,  depends  considerably  on  the  nature  of  the  develop- 
ment. In  women  who  possess  Combativcness  and  Destruc* 
tiveness  well  developed,  tlie  voice,  tliough  shrill,  is  shaqi, 
and  Uie  tones  pierce  the  ear  like  a  sword.  In  women  who 
are  given  to  scolding,  this  sharp  piercing  quality  of  voice 
will  invariably  be  noticed ;  and  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  circumstances  attending  it.  K  the  lady  would 
utter  the  same  words  in  a  moderate  tone,  the  nuisance 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great.  In  like  manner,  in  men 
who  have  large  Destructivenoss,  if  the  head  is  otherwise 
Wgc  and  well-balanced,  the  voice,  though  grave,  will  be 
clear,  and  have  a  peculiar  edge  and  sharpness,  which  De- 
gtructiveness  alone  seems  to  give. 

**  When  the  head  is  in  general  large,  but  Destructive- 

nefis  deficient^  the  voice  will  probably  be  grave  and  full, 

\mi  toft,  and  will  want  the  sharp  ringing  quality  which 

Deairuetiveness  confers.     This  is  a  voice,  from  its  rarity, 

much  in  request  among  singers,  and  is  called  a  valed  voice 

(met  veiaiaj*    Madame  Mabcoki,  who  sung  at  the  first 

Edinburgh  Festival,  had  a  voice  of  this  description.     She 

^d  to  have  been  remaikable  for  good  nature. 

<<  lu  those  in  whom  intellect  preilominates,  the  voice  lias 
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a  calm  and  composed,  but  not  a  touclung  expressioi 
When  Benevolence,  and  the  kindly  and  Bocial  aifecti< 
are  large,  and  wlien  Tune,  Imitation,  and  Ideality,  are 
tlie  same  time  large,  the  voice  has  a  degree  of  beivitchi 
softness,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  case  of  Miss  Stephens 
or  Miss  Tree.  But  there  occur  in  private  life  many  in- 
stances to  the  same  effect.  Wlien  Benevolence  and  tbo 
higher  sentiments  are  both  united  in  full  proportion,  the 
voice  is  felt  to  be  peculiarly  delightful  and  harmonious. 
In  men  there  is  generally  too  much  of  the  lower  pro 
ties  to  admit  of  this  in  its  highest  degree;  indeed, 
«eem  so  essential  to  a  manly  character,  that  in  them 
would  not  be  desirable.  But  we  have  met  with  women 
whose  every  tone  is  music,  and  whose  voices,  even  in  or< 
nary  discourse,  have  about  them  a  delightfulness  which 
quite  irresistible,  and  which  makes  its  way  directly  to 
heart*  This  softness  and  sweetness  of  voice,  is  remarked 
as  a  great  point  of  female  excellence  by  King  Lear^  where 
the  old  distressed  monarch  is  enumerating  the  excellencies 
of  his  favom-ite  Cordelia^ — 

" Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

'*  Gentle  and  low,— ^n  excellent  thing  in  woman  •/ 

These  observations  of  Mr  Scott  aio  very  inters 

and  numerous  cases  have  been  observed  in  accordanc 
[them;  but  they  are  not  absolutely  coiTeet,  because  I  liai 

met  with  decided  exceptions.     One  gentleman,  in  partici 
,  lar,  has  a  modenitcly  sized  head,  smiiJl  cerebcllumi 

the  otlier  propensilies  below  an  average,  wliose  voice  i«  n| 
i  vertheless  a  deep  rick  bas8.     It  is  certain  that  the  develc 

ment  of  brain  has  eome,  and  even  an  imp<irtant  influenq 
Lon  the  quality  of  the  voice  :  but  so  have  the  lungs  and 
[rynx;  and  it  is  Btill  unascertained  how  much  of  the  actt 
[effect  is  attributable  to  each. 

When  an  average  development  of  Tunc  is  ccuniMnt: 
[with  high  intellectual   organs,   the  superior  objects  wi 

•  Phrenological  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  552. 
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whicb  these  arc  canversant,  generally  attract  the  mind,  and 
masic  Ig  Utile  cultivated.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
are  small,  and  Ideality,  Hope,  Benevolence,  Yeueration, 
and  Wonder,  wliich  Tune  is  particularly  calculated  to  gra- 
tify, are  large,  the  tendency  to  practise  music  is  much 
stronger.  Ilenee,  w^itb  the  Bame  absolute  development  of 
this  organ,  very  different  practical  results  may  ensue;  but 
this  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
icience ;  for  it  is  the  predominance  of  pailicular  organs  in 
an  individual  that  decides  the  bias  of  his  mind ;  the  organs, 
largest  in  size^  always  tending  most  powerfully  to  seek 
gratification* 

Tone  is  occasionally  found  strong  in  idiots,  and,  in  some 
tnsBJie  patients,  its  activity  remains  unimpaired  amicbt  an 
extensive  derangement  of  the  other  faculties.  I  have  seen 
two  idiots  who  manifested  it  in  a  considerable  degi*ee« 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  Dr  Andrew  Combe, 
^hich  occurred  in  his  own  practice: 

"  A  young  lady  of  high  musical  and  intellectual  poweret, 
and  of  a  very  active  mind,  and  who  has  for  some  months 
past  been  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  hysteria  in  all  its 
ever-changing  forms,  and  who  suffers  almost  constantly  in 
II  gieater  or  less  degree  from  headach,  complained  on  Sa- 
turday, 22d  April  1826,  of  feeling  acute  pain  at  the  exter- 
nal angle  of  the  forehead,  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the 
organs  of  Tune,  which  arc  largely  developed,  and  upon 
which,  in  describing  the  seat  of  the  pain,  she  placed  most 
Lf#t»curately  the  points  of  the  fingers.  Next  djiy  the  same  com* 
plaint  of  pain  in  that  region  was  made ;  and  about  two  hours 
after  I  saw  her,  she  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  spaBmodic 
or  rather  con\Til8ive  affection  of  the  larynx,  glottis,  and  ad- 
j^^ing  parts,  in  consefpience  of  wJiich  a  quick,  short,  and 
somewhat  musical  sound  was  regularly  emitted,  and  con- 
tinued ^vitli  groat  rapidity  aji  if  the  breathing  had  been 
very  hurried-  On  examination  externally,  the  os  hyoidet 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  thyroid  rarlifages  were 
in  constant  motion,  and  iu  the  act  of  alternately  ap- 
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pvoximating  and  rccedmg  from  each  oUier-     The  will  \vEm 
so  far  powerful  in  controlling  this  motion,  tliat  the  yoiinfl 
lady  was  ahle  to  utter  a  few  short  scntenceB  at  a  time  witlfl 
I  out  much  difficulty,  interrupted,  however,  hy  two  or  thre# 
r  movements.     After   this   lingular  state  had  coutiuued  for 
about  two  hours,  she  lierself  remarked,  that  it  was  becom- 
ing rather  too  musical,  and  wished  that  it  woidd  cease^  which 
it  did  at  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  from  accidental  pres- 
sure with  the  finger  in  pointing  out  the  motion  to  another 
person ;  she  was  then  as  well  as  usual,  only  somewhat  fa- 
tigued, 

^'  On  Monday,  24th  April,  she  still  complained  of  pain 

in  the  situation  of  the  organ  of  Tune  ;  and  stated,  that  she 

had  been  dreamhig  a  great  deal  of  iijearing  the  finest  music; 

,  tliat  she  felt  quite  excited  hy  it,  and  could  not  even  now 

p  get  the  impression  out  of  her  head.     The  day  jiassed  on, 

however,  and  nothing  remarkable  occurred* 

"  On  Tuesday  1  found  that  I  had  been  rather  anxiousM 
expected.     During  the  night  the  young  lady  had  been  tor4 
men  ted  with  tlie  recurrence  of  the  musical  dreams,  during 
which  she  heard  and  performed  the  most  beautiful  aire, 
with  a  distinctness  which  surpassed  those  of  the  preceding— 
night*     These  dreams  continued  for  some  hours,  and  le^| 
such  an  impression,  that  on  awaking  she  thought  she  could 
almost  noUi  down  one  piece  of  composition  which  had  jmr 
ticularly  pleased  her.     But  what  is  very  remarkable^  ih 
excessive   excitement   of  the  faculty   of  Tune   had   noi 
reached  a  height  that  could  not  be  controlled  j   the  patient 
felt,  not  to  say  a  desire  only,   but  a  strong  and  irresistible 
passion  or  cravin/f  for  music^  which  it  was  painful  beyond 
endurance  to  repress.     She  insisted  on  getting  up,  and  be- 
ing allowed  to  play  and  sing ;  but  that  being  for  many  re 
sons  uuadvisablc,  she  then  begged  to  have  a  friend  sent  fei 
to  play  to  her,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  a  ver 
painful  state ;  but  shortly  after  the  craving  of  the  facult 
became  so  intolerable,  that  she  got  hold  of  a  guitar,  laj 
down  u[>on  a  sofa,  and  fairly  gave  way  to  the  torreni 
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with  a  volume,  clcamessj  and  tstieiigtb  of  voice,  aud  a  fa- 
cility of  execution,  which  would  have  aiitoni^hcd  any  one 
who  had  seen  her  two  days  before,  she  sung  in  aceompani^ 
mciit  till  her  musical  iaculty  became  spent  and  exhausted. 
During  this  time  the  pain  at  the  angles  of  the  forehead  was 
f^till  feltj  and  was  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  and  un- 
easiness all  over  the  coronal  and  anterior  parts  of  the  fore- 
head. Regarding  all  these  phenomena  as  arising  from 
m^er-excitement  chiefly  of  tlie  organs  of  Tune,  I  directed 
the  continued  local  application  of  cold,  and  such  other 
measures  an  tended  to  allay  the  increjised  action,  and  sc*on 
after  the  young  lady  regained  her  ordinary  state,  and  has 
not  since  had  any  return  of  these  extraordinary  &ym|K 
toms. 

*'  In  this  case,  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena  occur- 
red, put  leading  ipieries  on  my  part,  or  exaggeration  or  de- 
eeption  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  alike  out  of  the  question. 
The  pain  in  the  organ  was  distinctly  and  repeatedly  com- 
plained of  for  many  hours  (at  least  36)  before  the  first 
night  of  dreaming,  and  for  no  less  than  three  dafjs  before 
the  irresistible  waking  inspiration  was  felt.  Wlien  my  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  the  existence  of  the  pain,  I  ima- 
gined it  to  arise  fi*om  an  affection  of  the  membranes  cover- 
ing that  part  of  the  brain,  and  had  no  conception  that  it 
was  U>  terminate  in  any  such  musical  exhibition  as  after- 
wards took  place ;  and,  in  fact,  although  the  young  lady 
hail  mentioned  her  previous  melodious  dreams,  my  surprise 
was  quite  equal  to,  although,  thanks  to  Phrenology,  my 
alarm  was  not  so  great  as,  tliat  of  her  relations,  when,  on 
entering  the  bouse  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  25th, 
1  heard  the  sound  of  the  guitar  mingling  with  the  full  and 
harmonious  swell  of  her  own  voice,  such  as  it  might  shew 
itself  when  in  the  enjojTncnt  of  the  highest  health  and  fi» 
gour/*  •♦ 

Dr  Spurzheim  mentions,  that  the  lieads  and  skulls  of 
birds  which  sing,  and  of  those  which  do  not  sing,  and  the 
heaids  of  the  different  individuals  of  the  same  kind,  which 
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have  a  greater  or  less  disfKiBition  to  ^ing,  present  a  conspi-i 
CUOU8  difference  at  the  place  of  this  organ.  The  heads  af 
males,  for  instance,  and  those  of  females  of  the  same  kind 
of  singing  birds,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  different 
development.  The  organ  is  large  in  Haydn,  Macvicar| 
sniidl  in  Sloane,  and  remarkably  deficient  in  Ann  Ormi 
ROD.  This  girl  was  admitted,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  intfl 
the  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Liverpool,  and  during  tw^ 
years,  means  were  unsparingly  employed  to  cultivate  anJ 
improve  any  musical  talent  which  she  might  possess,  bu 
**  with  such  decided  want  of  success,  that  her  teachers,  M^ 
HANUFoun  and  Mr  PlatTj  men  of  unceasing  perseverance 
smd  constantly  accustomed  to  tlie  most  stubborn  perverse^ 
ness,  were  at  last  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  thi 
attempt  altogether." — Phren.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  642.  The 
figure  represents  her  head,  the  organ  of  Tune  being  tbron 
into  the  outline  on  her  left  side,  and  the  head  of  IIandei 
the  organ  being  brought  into  line  on  his  right  side* — ^Esi 
blished. 

Handel.  Amv  O&itsnoD. 


Tune  Inrge* 


Tune  very  tjfiaU* 


33.    LANGUAGE. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  organ  has  alreadi 
been  given  in  the  introduction,  page  48. 

A  large  development  of  this  organ  is  indicated  by  til 
j^rominence  and  depression  of  the  eyes,  tliis  appesinuii 
being  produced  by  convohitions  of  the  brain,  situated/ 
the  posterior  and  transverse  pai't  of  the  upper  orbit  J 
plate,  pressing  the  hitter,  and  with  it  the  eyes,  more  or 
forward,  downward  or  outward,  according  to  the  sia 
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^  llus  convolutions.  If  tlie  fibres  be  long,  they  pu^li  the  eye 
aa  &r  forward  as  the  eyebrows ;  if  they  are  only  thick, 
they  push  them  toward  the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit,  and 
downwards  *.  When  the  knowing  organs  are  very  large, 
and  the  eyebrows  project,  the  eyes  may  appeur  less  promi- 
nent than  they  really  are.  The  projoction  of  the  eyes  over 
the  cheek-bone,  and  their  depression  downwards,  are  the 

L    proper  signs  of  the  organs  being  large. 

P  The  functions  of  this  organ  will  be  understood  by  a  short 
elucidation.  The  different  faculties  being  active,  produce 
desires,  emotions,  and  intellectual  conceptions.  The  mind 
wishing  to  commuuieate  a  knowledge  of  these  to  other  in- 
dividuals, can  accomplish  this  end  only  by  making  mgTis 

■  expressive  of  their  existence.     These  signs  may  consist  of 

■  the  peculiar  gestures,  looks,  and  cries,  that  naturally  ac- 
company the  activity  of  the  several  faculties,  and  which 
iMng  part  of  our  constitution,  are  universally  understood, 
and  constHute  what  is  termed  natural  Language  j  for  ex- 
ample, nature  has  formed  an  association  betmxt  the  oxter- 
nal  appcaraQce  of  misery,  and  the  faculty  of  Benevolence, 
m  tha^t,  on  the  presentation  of  the  appearance,  the  faculty 
starts  into  activity,  and  generates  the  emotion  of  pity: 
She  has  associated  the  faculty  of  Wit  with  external  objects, 
so  tliat,  on  tlie  presentment  of  certain  circumstances,  laugh- 
ter IS  instantaneously  excited.  These  signs  require  only  to 
be  presenter!,  and  they  are  understood  in  all  countries,  and 
by  all  nations. 

But  mankind  possess  the  power  of  inventing  and  esta- 
blislung  arbitrartf  sigtis  to  express  their  feelings  and  con* 
eeptioQ0.  For  example,  the  words  Love,  Compassion,  and 
ItiBtice,  fUP^s  mere  conventional  signs,  by  which  we  in  Bri- 
iffit  agree  to  express  three  internnl  feelings  or  sentiments  of 
dMmind;  and  there  is  no  natural  connexion  betwixt  the 
'  Ogns  and  the  things  signified.  The  metaphysicians  might 
attribute  this  power  to  Association ;  but  we  obser%*e  it  lo 

•  The  organ  of  Form  produces  only  distance  beitetfn  the  erej ;  without 
rffidering  them  pronimcnt,  or  piishrog  them  downward. 
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belong  to  ike  faculty  of  Language.      PereonB  posseesing 
this  faculty  strongly,  have  a  great  natural  power  of  invent* 
ing  arbitrary  signs,  and  of  learning  the  use  of  them,  when 
invented  by  others.     But  this  faculty  gives  the  capacity  of  j 
learning  the  si^tis  alane^  and  tlie  meaning  of  them  is  ac- 
quired by  other  faculties  :  If  a  horse,  for  instance,  ifl  pre*  | 
sen  ted  to  the  mind,  the  faculty  of  Language  gives  the  de- 
t»ire  to  lind  a  name  or  sign,  by  which  to  indicate  the  con- 
ception of  it,  and  also  the  power  of  associating  the  appear- 1 
ance  of  the  object,  with  the  sound  or  name  when  invents  ] 
ed.     But  the  meaning  or  signification  which  the  w^ord  will  i 
embrace,  will  dcj)ond  on  the  perfection  of  other  faculties. 
For  example,  the  faculty  of  Form  will  judge  of  tlie  form  of 
the  horse  i  Size,  of  it*i  dimensions  ;  Colouring,  of  its  colour. 
Now,  a  blind  man,  by  aid  of  the  faculty  of  Language,  may 
learn  to  connect  his  own  notions  of  a  horse  with  the  sound 
of  the  name  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  conceptions  muatj 
be  very  different  from  those  attached  to  it  by  a  person  who 
sees;   for  the  blind  man  could  not  judge  of  its  colour  at 
all,  and  not  very  correctly  of  its  form  and  size*     In  die 
same  wavj  any  one  having  the  faculty  of  Language,  majpi 
learn  the  occasions  and  manner  in  which  the  word  jmtH%\ 
IS  generally  used ;  but  how  imperfect  must  be  the  meaning ' 
attached  to  it,  in  the  mind  of  a  person  like  David  Uag* 
GART,  who  w^as  extremely  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Con- 
scientiousness, compared  with  the  tiotion  attending  it  io ' 
the  mind  of  a  person  in  whom  that  organ  is  extremely 
large? 

Every  metaphysical  author  complains  of  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  and  shews  how  the  vagueness  of  their  signific-ation 
retards  the  progress  of  moral  and  intellectual  science ;  and 
tlie  exposition  now  given  shews  whence  this  vaguenesttj 
arises.  Before  individuals  can  attach  precisely  the  sam«* 
conceptions  to  words  expressing  feelings  and  judgments  of 
tlie  understanding,  they  reijuire  to  possess  a  similar  combi- 
nation of  faculties,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  feeling  and  judg- 
ing alike;  and  as  no  two  individuals  do  possess  exactly  si*] 
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milar  combination  of  faculties  00  as  to  be  capable  of  feel- 
ing and  judging  alike;  and  as  no  two  mdinduals  do  pes- 
86iis  exactly  similar  combinations,  there  will  be  nbades  of 
difference  in  the  meaning  attached  by  different  persons  to 
such  terms,  in  spite  of  everj-  effort  to  define  them.  In  con* 
8e4]ucnce  of  this  difference  in  faculties,  the  very  definition 
it«telf  is  differently  appreliended*  In  mathematiea  and  al- 
gebra, the  things  indicated  by  the  signa  are  not  feelings, 
which  vary  in  every  individual,  but  proportions  and  rela- 
tions of  spaco  and  quantity,  which  have  a  fixed  and  ab- 
stract existence,  and  which,  if  apprehended  at  all,  can  be 
conceived  only  in  one  way*  Hence  the  preci«iun  of  the 
Language  of  these  sciences  compared  with  that  of  meta- 
phyi^ics  or  moral  philosophy* 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  framing  a  philoaopldeai  language,  applicable^ 
witli  perfect  precision,  to  moral  disquisitions*  To  appre- 
hend the  very  definitions  of  the  words,  we  must  be  able  to 
experience  the  sentiments  which  they  are  intended  to  indi- 
cate; and  many  persons  are  capable  of  doing  so  only  in  a 
very  imperfect  degree.  In  attending  to  the  style  of  an  au- 
thor, he  wdll  be  found  to  use  those  words  with  roost  precision 
and  felicity,  which  express  mental  feelings  or  operations 
naturally  vigorous  in  himself.  Mr  Stewaht,  for  exampletp 
writes  with  great  beauty  and  correctness  in  narrative,  and 
on  every  topic  connected  with  moral  sentiment;  but  his  stjle 
becomes  loose  and  inaccurate  when  he  enters  upon  original 
abstmct  discussion,  requiring  the  activity  of  the  higher  in- 
tellectual powers.  I  infer  from  this,  that,  in  him,  tlie 
knowing  and  sentimental  organs  were  more  amply  developed 
than  those  of  reflection.  MooiiE  uses  epithets  and  illustrar 
tious,  expressive  of  attachment,  with  great  frequency  and 
inimitable  Ijeauty;  and  we  may  conclude,  that^  in  him 
Adhesiveness,  which  gives  such  feelings,  is  very  strong* 
JoilK  Bellingham,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  voluminous 
memorial^  petitions  and  letter^  was  continually  WTiting 
about  justice  and  injustice,  about  cruelty  and  oppres^ 
~  F  f 
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sion,  exercised  towards  him ;  but  the  acts  which  he  epeci- 
fiea  are  discovered  by  every  well  constituted  mind,  not  at  j 
all  to  possess  the  character  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  and 
his  writings  on  these  points  are  replete  with  the  grossest 
abuses  of  words.  This,  I  apprehend  to  arise  from  tlie 
great  deficiency  of  Conscientiousness  which  is  discerni- 
ble m  his  head.  In  professional  practice,  also,  every  law-  | 
yer  meets  with  individuals  who  pretend  to  be  ardently  de- 
siring justice,  and  who  speak  incessantly  about  it,  but  who 
evidently  do  not  perceive  at  all  what  it  is ;  the  selfish  faculties  i 
in  their  case  so  far  predominating  over  Conscientiousuese, 
that  they  never  have  correct  notions  of  the  nature  of  jus- 
tice. The  same  thing  happens  in  regard  to  religion.  Many 
talk  about  it,  and  against  it,  witliout  in  the  least  comprehend- 
ing the  object  of  tlieir  \dtuperation.  In  like  manner  every 
one  will  acknowledge  in  words  that  charity  is  a  duty ;  but, 
on  incjuiring  at  different  persons  what  constitutes  charity, 
we  shall  find  their  notions  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
of  the  duty  also,  to  vary  exceedingly,  according  to  their  de* 
velopraent  of  Benevolence,  in  proportion  to  Acquisitiveness 
and  Self-Esteem*. 

The  power  of  associating^  by  means  of  the  faculty  of  Lan- 


*  These  principles  enable  us  to  expkiii,  in  a  simple  Dianner,,  the  source 
and  nature  of  eloquence*  It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  every  |)«aiion  if 
eloquent,  that  is  to  saj,  any  propensity  or  acntinient  being  vividly  a4tivei 
excites  the  faculty  of  Language  to  give  it  utterance  ;  and  as  the  mental 
emotion  is  strongly  felt,  the  words  partake  of  the  force,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  the  precision,  which  characterise  the  feeling.  Poprular  doquenoe 
draws  largely  from  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  and  bence  in  otu^ 
distinguished  orators  ve  do  not  discover  ao  large  a  development  of  tha  in* 
teUectual  organs,  aa  those  would  expect  who  imagine  that  oratory  is  alto- 
gether nn  hitcllectuttl  product ;  but  in  them  an  ample  endowment  of  the 
organs  of  the  propensities  and  tentimenls  will  be  discovered.  The  Phn^ 
nological  Society  posj^esses  masks  of  Bubke  and  CnmLkn,  The  former 
is  by  much  the  most  distinguished  for  intellect  in  his  printed  remains^  iiMi 
hii  forehead  is  the  best  developed ;  hut  the  impression  mode  by  CuasAir 
on  a  popular  assembly  was  perhaps  the  greater  of  the  two»  On  onmlrziog 
Cuhrak's  oratioiiF,  however,  no  higher  degree  of  reflecting  power  will  be 
discovered  in  them  than  is  indicated  by  hia  mask* 
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conceptions  of  external  signSj  is  limited,  however, 
in  one  respect.     Any  indifferent  object  may  be  selected  and 
need  as  the  arbitrary  sign  of  a  propensity,  feeling  or  con- 
ception; but  if  the  object  stands  already  in  a  tiatural  rela- 
tion to  any  faculty,  it  cannot,  except  with  great  difficidty, 
be  made  the  arbitrary  sign  of  an  oppoBitc  emotion.     For 
example,  we  might,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  constitute 
a  square  figure  the  artificial  sign  of  the  emotion  termed 
roffe.     After  the  agreement   was  understood,  that  figure 
would  suggest  the  notion  of  rage,  jujRt  as  well  as  the  let* 
ters  now  composing  that  word,  which   are    mere  marks, 
placed  in  a   certain  order:    But,  if  we  were  whimsical 
enough  to  make  the  outline  of  a  sweet  and  smiling  coun- 
tenance, which  likewise  is  merely  a  species  of  form,  the 
sign  of  this  emotion,  we  could  not,  except  with  great  diffi- 
culty, learn  to  associate  the  idea  of  rage  with  that  figure, 
for  it  is  already  the  natural  sign  of  emotions,  entirely  op- 
posite ;  it  would  excite  Benevolence  directly^  more  forcibly 
than  Destructiveness  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of 
Langu£^e  j  it  would  call  up  ideas  of  joyfulness  and  inno- 
oence,  rather  than  of  anger  and  cruelty.   In  the  same  way, 
we  might  associate  feelings  of  veneration,  pity,  affection  or 
grief,  with  soft  and  s!6to  notes  of  music,   because  these 
notes,  which  produce  emotions  of  a  specific  kind  them- 
aelTet)  may  become  arbitrary  signs  of  any  other  emotions 
of  a  Aamogetieaus  hind.    But  it  would  be  difficult  to  form 
an  association,  by  which   soft,    slow  and  delicate  tones, 
would  become  the   artificial  signs  of  violent  rage,  jeal- 
ousy and  fury ;   because   the   natural  character   of  such 
flomidfi  is  directly  opposite  to  llie  character  of  such  feel- 
ings. 

Philosophers  have  written  voluminous  disquisitious  on 
the  influence  of  words  on  thought ;  but  if  the  ^new,  now 
presented,  be  correct,  feelings  and  conceptions  must,  in 
every  instance,  precede  words  j  and  the  invention  of  a  terro» 
for  which  no  idea  exists,  instead  of  being  a  great  step  to- 
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wards  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  would  be  a  eimpla 
absurdity.     It  is  true  that  the  language  of  any  nation 
correct  index  of  its  attainmeots ;  but  this  happens^  beca 
in  proportion  as  the  people  acquire  notions^  they  inve; 
words  to  express  theuij  and  hence  their  Language  is  coj 
mens  urate  with  their  mental  states. 

The  art  of  ivritlng  greiitly  facilitates  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  it  does  so  only  by  giving  precision  to  words  and 
permanence  to  thought.     Written  words  are  to  thinking 
what  cj^jhers  are  to  calculation  j  they  record  our  past 
tammeut^i  and  enable  us  to  advance,  unincumbered,  in 
[path  of  discovery  :  in  no  instance,  however,  can  tliey  poi 
[Uy  precede  the  march  of  ideas.     The  now  nomenclature  of 
1  chemistry  smooths  the  study  of  that  science ;  but  the  no- 
Pmenclature  itself  was  the  result  of  correct  and  enlarged 
f  ideas  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  chemical  substances, 
and  could  not  possibly  liave  been  formed  before  these  wi 
obtained. 

Persons  who  have  a  great  endowment  of  the  organ 
Language  abound  in  words.      In  ordinary  conversation 
their  language  flows  like  a  copious  stream, — in  speech 
pour  out  torrents.     When  this  organ  is  extremely  1 
and  those  of  reflection  small,  the  indiyidual  is  prone  to 
peat,  to  the  inconceivable  annoyance  of  tbe  hearer,  the 
plainest  sentences  again  and  again,  as  if  the  matter  were 
such  difficult  apprehension,  that  one  telling  was  not  sci 
cient  to  convey  the  meaning.     This  practice  appears  to 
originate  in  an  immoderate  power  and  activity  of  the  faculty 
of  Language,  so  great,  that  deliglit  is  felt  in  mere  articula- 
tion, iudependeut  of  reflection.      The  same  combination 
produces  a  verbose,  cumbersome,  and  inelegant  style  of 
literai*y  composition.     Thomson's  Seasons  are  charged! 
with  a  redundiuicy  of  words,  and,  in  the  portraits  of 
author,  the  organ  appears  very  large.      In  **  Dramas  of 
the  Ancient  World,*'  by  David  Lindsay,  wo  meet 
amples  of  tliis  kind  of  writing. 
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"  My  gracious  kinsman 

What  good  occasion  now  hath  brought  thee  hither  ? 

NoAHii^^Nothing  of  good,  for  good  is  flown  for  ever 
Awaj  from  this  stained  world,  and  ipoUen  truth. 
And  (fwpjn^  mercy,  veiliiig  their  Mghi  looks 
With  their  »pr0iad  pinions,  have  forsaken  earth, 
And  sought  a  refuge  at  the  sacred  foot 
Of  the  Ai.xioaTT*8  throne.'* 

The  D^iugey  p.  I^ 


I 

I 
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Another  example  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  ex- 
tracted from  a  periodicjil  publication* 

**  We  hope  it  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers,  occa- 
sionally to  take  a  papular  sketch  of  the  brUUmtt  success  at* 
tending  the  meritorious  aciimhj  of  the  respectable  circle  of 
icientific  cftewists^  whose  pursuits,  if  judiciously  exhibited, 
arc  fitted  to  interest  every  mind  endowed  with  intellectual 
curiosity." 

Wlicn  the  organ  is  very  email,  there  is  a  want  of  com- 
mand of  expression,  a  painful  repetition  of  the  same  words, 
and  a  consequent  poverty  of  style,  both  in  writing  and 
speaking.  The  style  of  that  author  is  generally  most  agree- 
able^ in  whom  the  organs  of  Language  and  of  Reflection  bear 
a  just  proportion  to  each  other.  If  the  intellectual  jjowers 
be  very  acute  and  rapid^  and  Language  not  in  equal  propor- 
tion, a  stammer  in  speech  is  frequently  the  consequence.  In- 
dtviduality  and  Comparison  greatly  assist  tills  faculty,  when 
applied  to  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  gram- 
mar. I  have  observed  that  boys  who  arc  duxes  in  classes 
for  languages  generally  have  Individuality,  Eventuality, 
and  Comparison  large ;  and  that  this  endowment,  with  mo- 
derate Language,  accomplishes  more,  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ship, than  a  large  development  of  the  latter  organ,  with  a 
small  endowment  of  the  former.  Such  individuals  have  a 
great  facility  in  recollecting  rules,  as  matters  of  fact  and 
detail,  in  tracing  etymologies,  and  in  discriminating  shades 
of  meaning;  and  the  combination  alluded  to  gives  them 
great  readiness  in  using  their  knowledge,  whatever  the  ex- 
tent of  it  mav  be. 
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The  doctrine  before  laid  down,  tliat  the  signification  of 
words  is  learned  by  other  faculties,  removes  an  apparent 
difficulty  that  somt'times  presents  iteelK  A  person  with  a 
moderate  organ  of  Language  will  sometimes  learn  6ongS| 
poetry,  or  particular  speeches  by  heart,  T\ith  considerable 
facility  aiul  pleasure ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  the  passages 
so  committed  to  memory  will  be  found  highly  to  interest 
his  other  powers,  such  as  Ideality,  Causality,  Tune,  Vene- 
ration^  Combativencssj  Adhesiveness ;  and  the  study  and 
recollection  of  vocables  only  is  to  him  difficult  and  dis- 
a^eeable*  To  a  person,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whoon  the 
organ  is  decidedly  large,  mere  words  are  interesting,  and 
lie  can  learn  them  without  caring  much  about  their  mean- 
ing. Hcnce^  also,  a  person  with  a  moderate  organ  of  Lao- 
guage,  and  good  reflecting  organs,  may,  by  perseverance, 
learn  languages,  and  atUiin  to  proficiency  as  a  scholar;  but 
he  will  not  display  copiousness,  fluency,  and  richneJas  of 
expression  in  his  style,  either  in  his  o%vn  or  in  a  foreign 
tongue* 

It  is  difficult  to  determiue  precisely,  on  what  powers  the 
talent  for  learning  the  spirit  of  languages  depends.  Tlie 
fact  is  certain,  that  some  indi\idualB  easily  learn  the  spirit 
of  different  hinguages  without  having  a  great  memorj'  for 
words ;  while  others  readily  acc|uire  words,  without  catch- 
ing the  spirit  of  any  language,  Dr  Gall  admits  two  or- 
gans of  language  j  one  he  names  "  Sens  des  mots^  sens  des 
nmns,  tnerjioirc  des  nwts^  mefnoire  verhok  ;*'  and  the  other 
"  Sens  du  langoge  de  parole  ;  talent  de  la  philtjlogic ;"  and 
attributes  to  the  latter  the  talent  of  philologj^  and  acquiring 
the  spirit  of  langua^e^.  The  former  organ  he  describes  as 
lying  on  the  posterior  lialf  of  the  super^orbitar  plate,  and, 
when  large,  it  pushes  the  eyes  outwards ;  it  gives  a  talent 
for  learning  and  recollecting  words;  and  persons  possess- 1 
ing  it  large  recite  long  passages  by  heart,  after  readiugl 
them  once  or  twice.  The  latter  organ,  says  he^  is  [)huecir 
on  the  middle  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  su periorbita r  plntej 
and  the  eye-ball,  in  conse(|uence,  not  only  projects,  but  if 
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L I  the  depression  producing  the  appearance  of  a 
h  Ing,  or  folding  in  the  lower  eye-lid.  Persons  possessing 
^this  form  of  eyes,  he  adds,  have  not  only  an  excellent  me- 
of  words,  but  a  particular  talent  for  the  study  of  Ian- 
for  criticism,  and,  in  general,  for  all  that  lias  refe* 
Eyrence  to  literature  *.  Dr  Gall  states,  at  the  same  time, 
'that  the  determination  of  the  size  of  the  organ  of  words  is 
L attended  with  much  difficulty;  a%  from  its  situation,  it 
(may  extend  itself  to  the  sides,  as  well  as  forwards,  increas- 
|ing,  in  the  former  c^ase,  the  general  breadth  of  the  head 
#  across  the  temples,  or  even  between  the  eyes ;  so  that  much 
I  j-emains  to  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  it. 
[  Dr  Spurzh£IM,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  only  one  or- 
igan of  Language,  lying  transversely  on  the  posterior  por- 
|lion  of  the  super-orbitary  plates;  and  holds,  that  it  takes 
kc4)gnizance  both  of  words  and  the  spirit  of  languages.  *^  It 
Iseema  to  me,"  says  he,  ^^  that  the  organ  of  words  must  have 
fits  laws  as  well  as  those  of  Colour,  Melody,  or  any  other 
I  &culty*  Now,  the  law  of  words  constitutes  the  spirit  of 
^  language.  I  am  satisfied,''  he  continues,  *'  that  this  opi- 
nion is  correct ;  because  the  spirit  of  every  language  is  the 
same,  just  as  the  essence  of  all  kinds  of  music  is  alike ; 
i  that  is,  the  laws  or  principles  of  muBic  and  of  language 
rule  universally,  and  are  constant;  they  are  only  modi- 
ied  in  different  nations,  by  modifications  in  their  organs, 
id  dissimilar  combinations  of  tliese  in  each  f/* 
I  am  disposed  to  coLncIdo  with  Dr  Spurzheim  in  tliis 
riew ;  and,  perhaps,  by  analyzing  the  source  whence  the 
ructure  of  Language  proceed^  we  may  obtain  some  light 
pn  the  origin  of  a  Uistc  for  the  spirit  of  languages,  as  dis- 
nguished  from  the  power  of  leiu*ning  and  recollecting 
rords. 

Language,  then,  expresses  merely  the  feelings  and  con- 

i?ptiona  formed  by  the  various  primitive  faeultiea,  acting 

titely,  or  in  combination*     Now,  let  ua  imagine  the 

Sur  let  Fnnctiom  du  Cervevu^  tome  ^.  p.  18,  nnd  90, 
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cerebral  development  of  a  nation  to  be  digtinguisbed  by  i 
large  organs  of  the  Propensities,  Seutiraents,  and  Knowinj 
Faculties,  small  Reflecting  organs,  and  little  Secretivenc 
Tbeir  language  being  the  spontaneous   growth  of  such  ; 
combination,  would  naturally  abound  in  words  exprcssiva 
of  simple  feelings,  conceptions  of  indi\4dual  objects,  and 
tbeir  qualilies;  while  it  woidd  be  poor  in  terms  of  abstrac 
relation,  conceived  by  the  facultiea  of  reflection.     For  th€ 
same  reason,  the  transitions  of  such  a  language  would 
like  those  in  Mrs  Qttickltfs  speech,  rapid,  and  in  the 
of  the  casual  occurrence  of  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
cited  the  ideas  J  Secretiveness  being  small,   there  would 
naturally  be  little  involution  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words.    Suppose,  on  the  other  band,  that  in  another  nation 
Secretiveness,   and  the  Reflecting  organs,  predominated, 
tlie  genius  of  their  Language  would  diflfer  widely  from  that 
of  the  people  fii'st  described.     Their  expressions  for  dis- 
Leriminating  individual  conceptions  would  be  fewer,  while 
leir  stock  of  words  and  phrases,  designativc  of  al>stract 
relation,  would  be  more  extensive,  and  the  general  struc- 
ire  of  their  sentences  would  be  more  involved.    Now,  sup- 
^^ose  two  individuals,  with  equal  organs  of  Language,  and 
consequently  equal  power  of  learning  words,  as  mere  signs, 
possess^  tlie  one  a  head  like  the  former,  and  the  other  a 
bead  like  the  latter  people,  and  that  tlicy  attempted  to  learn 
these  different  languages,  it  appears  probable,  that  the  one 
ritli  the  first  mentioned  devek^pment  would  find  the  ge^ 
aius  of  the  first  language  tlie  most  easy  and  natural 
dim ;   he  would  acquire  its  forms  of  collocation,  its  nicetie 
^of  designation,  and  all  its  prcttinesses,  with  facility  and  dfi 
light,  because  tliey  would  coincide  with  the  modes  of  feel 
ping  and  thinking  of  his  own  mind^     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
bis  attention  were  directed  to  the  language  of  the  second 
people,  he  would  meet  with  greater  difficulties.     Although 
lie  might  master  the  words,  he  would  not  find  the  idion 
natural  j  and  the  forms  of  expression  depending  on  the  r^l 
fleeting  [lowers,  and  likewise  the  involution  introduced  bjri 
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jretivcness,  would  appear  to  liim  extremely  intricate  and 
rUelligible;  he  would  be  obliged  to  learn  tbem  by  rw/e, 
tlirough  defect  of  instmctive  tact  in  appreliending  them ; 
and  rules  alone  never  produce  a  really  excellent  linguist* 
The  second  language,  on  the  other  band,  would  come  quite 
naturally  to  the  other  individual  poBsessing  a  head  liice  that 
of  the  people  wlio  invented  it. 

If  these  views  be  coiTcct,  the  talent  for  learning  the  ge- 
nius or  spirit  of  different  languages  will  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  organ  of  words,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  power  of  the  individual  to  enter  into  the  fcelingp, 
and  form  the  precise  kinds  of  intellectual  combinations,  of 
different  nations ;  or,  in  short,  upon  the  capacity  to  go  out 
of  himself,  and  to  enter  into  the  mental  states  of  others ; 
and  this  is  conferred  cliiefly  by  Secretiveness,  Imitation, 
Individuality  and  Eventuality,  aided  of  course  by  the  other 
primitive  faculties*  This  will  be  best  understood  by  an 
example.  If  two  indi\ndiial8  have  an  equal  development 
of  all  tlie  organs  except  the  four  now  mentioned,  which 
the  one  posseeses  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  other  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  the  former  w  ill  have  a  power  of  enter- 
ing into  the  feelings  and  reflections  of  others,  which  the 
latter  would  want;  and  this  power,  according  to  the  view 
now  presented,  would  render  bim  more  apt  in  acquiring  the 
spirit  of  different  laiiguiiges,  Tliis,  however,  is  merely  a 
theorj',  thrown  out  for  the  consideration  of  tlie  render,  but 
it  baa  been  suggested  by  facta,  I  know  an  indi\'idual,  who 
has  an  excellent  development  of  many  of  the  organs,  hut  is 
a  very  decided  character,  and  possesses  little  of  tlie  talent 
of  entering  iuto,  or  accommodating  himself  to  the  feelings 
of  others,  and  he  experienced  an  incnnceivable  difficulty  in 
acquiriJig  the  Bimpiest  French  idioms,  I  know  another 
young  gentleman  who  was  in  the  same  situation  in  regard 
to  Latin,  and  who  has  little  veraatility.  In  them,  the  or- 
gan of  Langimge  is  rather  deficient ;  but  then  I  have  met 
with  several  persons  in  whom  the  organ  was  equally  defi- 
cient, and  who  possessed  tlie  power  of  learning  foreign 
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idioms;  and  iii  them,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of 

amalgamation  with  the  mental  states  of  others,  was  decided- 

miy  greater,  and  their  organs  of  Secretiveness,  Imitation,  Ii 

[dividuality  and  Eventuality,  were  larger. 

Although  the  tlieory  of  the  talent  for  philology  is 
volved  in  con  aider  able  obscurity,  it  is  quite  certain  that  thfl 
ready  cumniand  of  words  in  speech  or  writing  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  organ  situated  above  the 
Buper-orbitar  plate,  and  that  a  fluent  orator  or  author  is  ne- 
irer  foimd  with  a  deficiency  of  it. 

Numerous  cases  are  on  record  of  the  power  of 
vords  having  been  impaired  by  disease,  when  the  abilit 
to  articulate,  and  the  powers  of  perception  and  judgment, 
remained  entire.     In  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  Mr 
Hood  of  Kilmarnock  has  communicated  a  very  interesting 
instance  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  his  own  notioe 
medical  attendant*     Tlie  patient,  a  sober  and  regular  man 
of  65  years  of  age,  possessed  of  the  ordinary  knowledge  of 
written  and  spoken  language,  on  the  evening  of  2d  Sep- 
tember 1822,  suddenly  began  to  speak  incoherently,  and 
became  quite  unintelligible  to  all   those  who  were 
him<     "  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten  the  natim  \ 
every  object  in  nature*     Hia  recollection  of  tAifigs  seemed 
be  unimpaued,  but  ttie  names  by  which  jfwn  and  things  ar»| 
known,  were  entirely  obliterated  from  tiis  mind,  or  ratherl 
he  had  lost  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  called  up  at  tlioj 
control  of  the  wUh      He  was  by  no  means  iDatteDtiv%.l 
however,  to  what  was  going  on ;  and  he  recognised  frieodrJ 
and  acquaintances  perhaps  as  quickly  as  on  any  former  oo*  j 
casion ;  but  their  names,   or  even  his  own,  or  his  wife's  I 
name,  or  the  names  of  any  of  his  domestics,  appeared  to 
have  no  place  in  his  recollection. 

'*  On  the  morning   of  the  4th  September,"  says  Mr 
Hood,  **  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  family,  he  put  on 
his  clothes,  and  went  out  to  the  workshop;  and,  when  I. 
made  my  visit,  he  gave  me  to  understimd,  by  a  variety  of  j 
signs,  that  he  was  perfectly  well  iu  every  respect^  witli  the  1 
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exception  of  some  slight  uneasiness  refemble  to  the  eyes 
jind  eyebrows*  I  prevailed  on  him,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  submit  to  the  reapplieation  of  leeches,  and  to  allow  a 
blaster  to  be  placed  over  the  left  temple.  He  was  now  so 
well  in  bodily  health  that  be  would  not  be  confined  to  the 
house;  and  his  judgment,  in  so  far  as  I  could  form  an  esti- 
roatc  of  it,  was  unimpaired  ;  but  his  memorj^  for  words  was 
so  much  a  blank,  that  the  monosyllables  of  affirmation  and 
negation  seemed  to  be  the  only  two  w^ords  in  tlic  language, 
the  QBQ  and  signiiication  of  which  he  never  entirely  forgot* 
He  comprehended  distinctly  every  word  which  w^as  spoken 
or  addressed  to  him ;  and,  though  he  had  ideas  adequate  to 
form  a  full  reply,  the  words  by  which  these  ideas  are  ex- 
prewed  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  obliterated  from  his 
niiitd*  By  way  of  experiment,  I  would  sometimes  mention 
to  him  the  name  of  a  person  or  tiling.  His  own  name,  for 
example,  or  the  name  of  some  one  of  his  domestics, — when 
he  would  have  repeated  it  after  me  distinctly,  once  or 
twice ;  but,  generally,  before  he  could  do  so  a  third  tirae> 
the  word  was  gone  from  him  as  completely  as  if  he  had  ne- 
ver heard  it  pronounced.  When  any  person  read  to  him 
firom  a  book,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  the  mean- 
ing of  the  i>ai&sage^  but  lie  could  not  himself  then  read ;  and 
the  rcajBon  seemed  to  )je,  that  he  bad  forgotten  the  elements 
of  written  language,  viz.  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  he  became  very  ex- 
pert 10  the  use  of  signs ;  and  his  convalescence  was  marked 
by  his  imperceptibly  acquiring  some  general  terms,  which 
were  with  him  at  first  of  very  extensive  and  varied  a[>- 
plication.  In  the  progi'css  of  his  recovery,  time  and  space 
came  both  under  the  general  appellation  of  tvm.  All  fu- 
ture evente  and  objects  before  him  were,  as  he  expressed  it, 
^'  nesei  iime  ;*'  but  past  events  and  objects  behind  liim  were 
dmgtiated  '*  last  time**  One  day  being  asked  his  age^  he 
made  mo  \jo  understand  that  he  could  not  tell ;  hut,  point* 
ing  io  his  wife,  uttered  the  words  **  many  times'^  repeated- 
ly, as  much  as  to  say  that  he  had  often  told  lier  hi^  age. 
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When  she  sftiil  he  was  sixty,  ho  answered  in  the  affirma«j 
Itivey  and  inquired  what  **  tim^^  it  was;  but  as  I  did  nc 
fcomprehend  bis  meaning  distinctly,  I  mentioned  to  him  the 
hour  of  the  day,  when  he   soon  convinced  me  that  I  had 
not  given  him  the  proper  answer,     I  then  named  the  day 
of  the  week,  which  was  also  nnsatisfactory ;  but,  upon  men- 
tioning the  month,  and  day  of  the  month,  he  immediatelyJ|M 
Bignified,  that  tliis  was  what  lie  wanted  to  know,  in  order^™ 
to  answer  my  question  respecting  his  age.     Having  sue* 
ceeded  in  getting  the  day  of  the  month,  ho  then  pointed 
out   the   "  time^*  or  day  of  the   month   on  which  he  was 
bornj  and  thereby  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  six- 
ty yeare  of  age,  and  five  days  or  "  times^*^  as  he  expressed 
it" 

In  the  month  of  December  1822,  his  convalescence  was 
so  complete,  that  he  could  support  con%^ersation  ^"ithout 
much  ditficulty.  The  headachs,  with  which  he  had  been 
so  long  affected,  recurred  occasionally ;  but  in  other  t\ 
spects  he  enjoyed,  generally,  tolerably  good  health*  Oil' 
10th  January  1825,  he  suddenly  became  paralytic  on  the 
left  side.  On  17th  August  he  had  an  attack  of  apoplexyj 
and  on  2l8t  he  expired.  In  the  Phrenological  Journal 
vob  ill.  p»  28,  Mr  Hood  lias  reported  the  dissection  of 
brain.  In  the  left  hemisphere,  lesion  of  the  parts  was  found, 
which  terminated  "  at  half  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  where  it  rests  over  the  middle  of  the  super-orbitar 
plate."  Two  small  depressions  or  cysta  Were  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  **  and  tlie  cavity,  considered  as  a 
whole,  expanded  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain  till  il 
opened  into  the  ventricle  In  the  form  of  a  trumpet,"  TIi# 
right  hemisphere  did  not  present  any  remarkable  appear^] 
ance/' 

Dr  SpuRZHEiM  mentions  having  seen,  at  Inverness,  a 
case  closely  resembling  the  foregoing ;  and  also  one  of  the 
same  nature  at  Paris.  Dr  Gall  also  cites  the  case  of  a 
notary  recorded  by  Pinel,  who,  alter  an  attack  of  apo- 
plexy,   had   forgot  his  own  name,  and  that  of  his  wifc^ 
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chUdren  and  fricuds,  alUiougli  his  toDgiio  prc&erved  all  its 
mobility.  He  could  no  longer  read  or  write,  but  never- 
IIiaIqsb  remembered  objects  which  had  formerly  made  an 
impree^ion  on  his  senses,  and  which  related  to  his  profes* 
sioD.  He  frequently  pointed  out  with  his  fiiiger  the  files 
wliieh  contained  documents  that  could  not  be  found,  and 
indicated)  by  other  signs,  that  he  preserved  the  former 
train  of  his  ideas  entire  ♦.  Dr  Gall  mentions  also  the 
case  of  a  soldier  sent  to  him  by  Baron  Larhey,  whom  he 
found  to  be  very  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  no- 
tary mentioned  by  Pinel.  "  It  was  not  his  tongue,"  says 
lte>  **  which  was  the  source  of  his  embaiTassnient,"  for  ho 
was  able  to  move  it  with  great  agility,  and  to  pronounce 
even  a  ^reat  number  of  isolated  words.  It  was  not  his 
memory  cither  which  was  in  faulty  for  he  shewed  evident 
dissatisfaction  with  himself  upon  many  subjects  which  he 
wished  to  mention*  The  only  faculty  in  him  which  was 
impdred,  was  that  of  speech.  This  soldier,  like  the  pa- 
tient of  M.  PiN£L,  is  no  longer  cajmble  of  reading  or  writ- 

Some  individuals  in  whom  Language  is  large,  state 
as  an  objection  that  they  have  a  bad  memory  of  names; 
but  they  will  be  found  in  general  to  have  a  deficient ' 
memory  of  the  objects  wluch  the  names  indicate;  for 
example,  if  they  cannot  recollect  names  of  persons,  they 
will  have  deficient  Form  and  Individuality ;  and  if  they 
Oinnot  recollect  names  of  tunes,  they  will  be  deficient  in 
Tune,  The  defect  lies  in  the  faculty  wiihJi  apprehends 
and  recollects  the  primitive  idea,  for  wliieh  Lauguage  re- 
c<dlocta  the  name;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable,  that  a1* 
tJiough  Language  may  be  powerful,  yet  it  may  not  furnish 
names,  as  mere  words,  when  the  thing  signified  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  mind. 

The  lower  atiimals  appear  to  bave  this  organ  in  some  de- 
gree ;  for  they  learn  the  meaning  of  arbitrary  signs  in  so 

•  FmzL  8ur  T Alienation  mentalc,  2de  Edition,  p.  105. 
f  Physiologte  du  Ccrvenu,  voL  ir.  p.  84. 
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fer  BB  they  possess  the  feelings  and  conceptions  which 
express. 

This  faculty  is  by  far  too  extensively  cultivated  in  ord 
nary  education.  The  notion  seems  generaUy  to  prevail, 
that  knowledge  of  words  necessarily  implies  comprehension 
af  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  signiJy ;  but  this  is 
a  great  mistake.  A  good  education  must  embrace  the  cul* 
tivation  of  all  the  faculties,  by  exercising  each  directly  oil^ 
its  own  objects,  and  regnlatiug  its  manifestations.  The 
mere  storing  the  mind  with  words  never  can  accomplish 
these  ends. 

The  organ  is  large  in  the  companion  of  Gall,  Sir  J,  R* 
Smith,  Humboldt,  Voltaire  ;  and  small  in  the  mask  of 
Fraser. — Established. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDIVIDUALITY,  AND 
THE  OTHER  KNOWING  OR  PERCEPTIVE  FACUL- 
TIES. 


No  objection  to  Phrenology  is  more  frequently  repeated 
than  that  such  and  such  persons  have  retreating  foreheads, 
and  yet  are  very  clever.     A  short  explanation  will  serve  to  ' 
remove  this  difficulty.     In  the  first  place,  a  forehead  may 
appear  retreating,   not  because  tlie  reflecting  organs  are 
greathj  deficient,  but  because  the  knowing  organs  are  very 
prominently  developed,  so  that  if  the  latter  were  diminish- 
ed in  size,  the  former  would  appear  relatively  latter :  But 
every  one  must  perceive,  that,  in  such  an  event,  the  men« 
tal  powers  of  the  perceptive  class  would  he  proportionally 
diminished,  and  the   talents   of  the  individual    lessened, 
while  the  unskilful  observer  might  imagine  liim  to  p^jsscss 
a  better  development  of  forehead.     In  the  mask  of  Hen  at 
QuATRE,  for  example,  the  forehead  appears  to  slope ;  where- 
as, if  the  knowing  organs  were  reduced  to  the  same  state 
of  projection   beyond  the  cheek  bones,  as  in  the  mmk  of 
Voltaire,  the  forehead  would  ap[>ear  much  more  jKirpen' 
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ular.     Tills,  however,  would  clearly  detract  from  bis 
ntal  power.     It  would  cause  the  reflecting  faculties  to 

k'etlommate  only,  by  diminishing  his  taleut  in  the  depart* 

lent  of  observation. 
But^  in  the  next  place,  suppose  that  a  head  does  retreat 
ceedingly,  still  Individuality,  and  the  other  knowing  or- 

tmay  be  large ;  and  if  we  attend  for  a  moment  to  the 
of  these  powers,  we  sball  perceive,  that  the  iikIivI- 
nay  be  deficient  in  Causality  and  Comparison,  and  yet 
I  verf^  clever.  A  wide  range  of  sciences,  falling  under  the 
jnpe  of  Individuality  and  Eventuality  chiefly,  has  already 
leen  pointed  out,  and  in  which  a  person  so  endowed  may 
e  very  learned.  Farther,  the  details  of  lustorj',  statistics, 
jeography,  and  trade,  all  belong  to  the  department  of 
mple  knowledge ;  and  in  them  also  he  may  be  eminently 
dlled ;  and,  finally,  in  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  acute- 
BBB  of  obeer^^atiouj  and  the  power  of  treasuring  up  the 
B  of  experience  which  he  will  jwRsess,  are  important 
is  in  a  practical  judgment,  It^  then,  to  a  large  en- 
b^wmeiit  of  the  knowing  organs,  a  nervous  temperament 
t  added,  the  individual  will  be  active  and  enterprising ; 
;  Cautiousness  be  large,  he  will  be  prudent,  and  rarely 
leoture  beyond  the  scope  of  Ids  abilitteB;  if  Conscien- 
Dusness  be  large,  he  will  enjoy  that  delicacy  of  senti- 
lent  which  tells  instinctively  where  the  right  lies,  and 
fiiere  the  path  of  honour  terminates ;  and  with  these  en- 
Dwments  there  i»  no  wonder  that  ho  may  act  creditably 
nd  cleverly  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  These  are  not 
Inaginary  suppositions ;  but  descriptions  drawn  from  ob- 
BT\ation  of  numerous  individuals  in  active  life.  Such 
Tritons,  however,  are  never  distinguished  for  profound  and 
Dnaprehensive  views  of  abstract  principles ;  which  belong 
^  the  reflecting  faculties  not  yet  treated  of. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  it  is  stated,  that  the  faculty  of 
ferm  perceives  the  forms  of  objects ; — Colouring,  their  co- 
Hur; — Size,  their  dimeni^ions; — that  Individuality  takes 
izance  of  existences,  and  Eventuality  of  events  lo  gene* 
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raL  The  question  Daturally  occurs,  if  the  minor  knowing 
powers  apprehend  all  the  separate  quail  ties  of  external  ol 
jects,  what  purposes  do  Indi\dduaHty  and  Eventuality  servi 
in  tiie  mental  economy?  Tlie  function  of  Individuality  ig 
to  form  a  sing^le  intellectual  conception  out  of  the  different] 
items  of  information  communicated  b}^'  the  other  knowinj 
fiiculties,  which  take  co^xizancc  of  the  properties  of  exter 
nal  ohjects*  In  perceiving  a  tree,  the  ohject  apprehende 
liy  the  mind  is  not  colour,  form,  and  size,  as  separate  qti 
lities ;  but  a  single  thing  or  being  named  a  tree.  The  mindl 
having,  by  means  of  Individuality,  obtained  the  idea  of 
iree^  as  an  individual  existence,  may  analyze  it^  and  resoU 
it  into  its  constituent  pai*ts  of  form,  colour,  magnitude; 
but  the  contemplation  of  it  in  this  manner  is  at  once  felt 
to  be  widely  different  from  the  conception  attached  to  the^ 
word  Tree  as  a  whole.  The  function  of  Individaality, 
therefore,  is  to  embody  the  separate  elements  furnished  by 
these  other  knowing  faculties  into  one,  and  to  produce  out 
of  tliem  conceptions  of  aggregate  objects  as  a  whole }  wliic 
objects  are  afterwards  viewed  by  the  mind  as  individual 
existences,  and  are  remembered  and  spoken  of  as  euchf 
without  thinking  of  tlieir  constituent  parts.  Children  earh 
use  and  understand  abstract  terms,  such  as  tree,  man,  ship; 
and  the  organ  of  Individuality  is  very  prominently  de- 
vck»pcd  in  them* 

Farther,  Form,  Colour  and  Size,  furnish  certain  elemen-^  I 
tary  conceptions,  which  Individuality  unites  and  conceives 
as  one,  socli  as  Man.   The  faculty  of  Number  called  into  ac- 
tion gives  the  idea  of  jdmality ;  and  that  of  Order  fiimishefl ' 
the  idea  of  gradations  of  rank  and  arrangement.    Now,  In- 
flividuality,  receiving  the  intimations  of  all  these  separal 
facultiei^,  combines  them  again,  and  contemplates  the  ^ 
hination  as  an  individual  ol>jecty  and  this  is  an  anny,     AAec] 
the  idea  of  an  army  is  thus  formed,  the  mind  drops  tbe  r©»| 
collection  of  the  constituent  parts,  and  afterwards  thinks  of  I 
the  aggregate  oniy^  or  of  the  combined  conception  formed] 
by  Individuality ;  and  regards  it  as  a  single  object. 
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Eventuality  is  Burroundeii  by  Individ  utility,  Locality, 
Comparison  and  Causality,  and  forme  individual  concep- 
tions from  their  combined  iDtimations.  A  storm  is  not  an 
k  object  of  Bjjecific  existence^  nor  is  it  a  quality  of  any  exter- 
nal object ;  yet  the  mind  clearly  apprehendg  it«  It  is  the 
result  of  physical  elements  in  violent  commotion,  and  all 
the  faculties  last  enumerated,  together  with  Eventuality  it- 

»seU^  which  observes  motion,  combine  in  furuishiog  indi^ 
vidual  conceptions,  which  Eventuality  unites  into  one  idea, 
designated  by  a  "  storm,*'  Revolution  is  auother  ex- 
jpiple  :  A  revolution  does  not  exist  in  nature  as  a  Nubstan- 
tire  thing,  but  arises  from  the  combined  action  of  nume- 
rous moral  and  physical  causes,  the  result  of  which  Even- 
tuality conceives  as  one  event. 

I  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Pltrcnological  System, 
which  at  first  sight  appears  rude  and  un  philosophical,  har- 
moui^ng  thus  simply  and  beautifully  with  nature.  Had 
it  been  constructed  by  imagination  or  reflection  alone,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  objection  of  tlie  minor  know- 

king  faculties  retidering  Individuality  and  Eventuality  su- 
perfluous, would  have  appeared  «o  strong  and  insurmount- 
able, as  to  have  insured  the  exclusion  of  one  or  other  as 
unnecessary;  and  yet,  until  both  were  discovered  and  ad- 
mitted, the  formation  of  such  terms  as  those  we  have  eonsi- 
dertMl  was  altogether  inexplicable. 


Genus  IV. — reflecting  faculties. 

The  intellectual  faculties  wliich  we  have  considered, 
give  a  knowledge  of  objects  and  their  qualities,  and  of 
iH  events ;  those  to  which  we  now  proceed,  produce  ideas  of 
nidation,  or  reflect.  They  minister  to  the  direction  and 
gratification  of  all  the  other  powers ;  and  constitute  what  we 
c«ll  Reason  or  Reflection* 
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34.   COMPARISON. 

Dr  Gall  often  conversed  on  philosopbical  subjects  with 
a  Sfavant^  possessing  much  vivacity  of  mind.  Whenever  the 
latter  was  put  to  difficulty  in  proving  rigorously  his  posi- 
tions, he  had  always  recourse  to  a  comparison*  By  this 
means  he  in  a  manner  painted  his  ideas,  and  his  opponents 
were  defeated  and  carried  along  with  him ;  effects  which  he 
could  never  produce  by  simple  argument.  As  soon  as  Dr 
Gall  perceived  that,  in  him,  this  was  a  characteristic  trait 
of  mind,  he  examined  his  head,  and  found  an  eminence  of 
the  form  of  a  reversed  pyramid  in  the  upper  and  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  bone.  He  confirmed  the  observation 
by  many  subsequent  instances.  He  names  it  **  perspica- 
city, sagacity,  esprit  de  comparaisonJ* 

The  faculty  gives  the  power  of  perceiving  resemblances 
and  analogies.  Tune  may  compare  different  notes;  Colour 
contrast  different  shades ;  but  Comparison  may  compare  a 
Tint  and  a  Note,  a  Form  and  a  Colour,  which  the  other 
faculties  by  themselves  could  not  accomplish. 

Comparison  thus  takes  the  widest  range  of  nature  with- 
in its  sphere  :  "  It  compares,"  says  Mr  Scott,  "  things  of 
the  most  opposite  kinds,  and  draws  analogies,  and  perceives 
resemblances  between  them,  often  the  most  unexpected. 
It  compares  a  light  seen  afar  in  a  dark  night,  to  a  good 
deed  shining  in  a  naughty  world ;  or  it  compares  the  king- 
dom of  Heaven  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  It  discerns  re- 
semblances between  things  the  most  distant  and  the  most 
opposite.  It  finds  analogies  between  the  qualities  of  matter 
and  mind ;"  and  from  these  comparisons  and  analogies,  a 
great  part  of  our  language,  expressive  of  the  qualities  of 
mind,  is  drawn  ;  "  a  great  part  of  it  being  almost  metapho- 
rical, and  applied  originally  in  its  literal  sense  to  designate 
qualities  of  matter."  For  this  reason,  the  language  of  every 
nation  proves  whether  this  organ  is  much  or  little  developed 
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in  tlio  greatest  number  of  its  individual.  If  1 
faculty  in  a  high  degree,  their  langnage  is  replete  with 
figure.  Dr  Murray  Patterson  mentions  that  the  Ilin- 
dasttanee  language  abounds  in  figures,  and  that  Comparison 
tfl  larger  than  Causality  in  the  heads  of  the  lliudoas  in 
general*  It  is  the  origin  of  proverbs,  which  in  general  eon- 
vey  inBtruction  under  figurative  expressions. 

Tlii»  faculty  attaches  us  to  comparison,  without  deter- 
mining Its  kindn ;  for  evei*y  one  must  choose  his  analugie» 
from  his  knowledge,  or  from  the  sphere  of  activity  of  his 
otlier  faculties.  Ho  who  has  the  faculty  of  Locality  in  a 
high  degree,  derives  tlieuce  his  examples ;  while  another 
in  whom  Fonn  predominates,  will  illustrate  from  it*  Dr 
Chalmers  draws  his  illustrations  from  mechanics  and  astro- 
nomy ;  and  tlie  organs  which  take  cognizance  of  these  are 
large  in  his  musk. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  faculty  takers  cog- 
tiizanee  only  of  resemblances,  and  that  another  discrimi- 
naliBB  diflFerences;  but,  in  treating  of  the  faculty  of  Wit, 
yi^MI^  I  have  stated  that  perception  of  resemblance  is  the 
result  of  a  lower,  and  discrimination  of  differences  of  a 
liigher,  degree  of  power  in  every  intellectual  faculty. 

Tliis  faculty  gives  a  tendency  which  is  frequently  called 
Beosoning^  but  which  is  very  dlflferent  from  the  correct  and 
aevere  inductions  of  a  sound  logic ;  namely,  it  endeavours 
to  pqrove  that  one  thing  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  be-- 
it  resembles  another  which  is  so  and  so ;  in  short,  it 
by  analogy,  and  is  prone  to  convert  an  Illustration 
iDt4)  tin  argtmient.  The  late  Mr  Logan,  the  minister  of 
Xieitli,  is  an  example  of  this  kind  of  intellect.  He  is  al- 
urmjra  cistablishing  a  proposition,  and,  to  those  who  do  not 
AtLslyxe  profoundly,  appears  to  be  an  argumentative  preach* 
er;  but  his  argument  is  not  induction,  it  is  a  mere  state- 
ment of  analogies,  closed  by  an  inference  that  the  case  in 
point  mnst  be  as  he  views  it,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  ex- 
eopiion  to  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  nature.  The  ten- 
is  faculty,  when  feeble,  is  to  perceive  only  rjk 
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semblaoces,  and  not  the  differences  of  things ;  and,  as  a 
difference  in  one  point  out  of  a  hundred  frequently  de- 
stroys the  whole  force  of  the  analogy,  no  reasoning  is  so 
often  false  and  superficial  as  that  of  persons  in  whom  Com- 
parison is  the  leading  intellectual  organ,  but  in  whom 
nevertheless  it  is  not  large.  The  late  Mr  Platfair  may 
be  cited  as  an  example  in  opposition  to  these.  In  him 
Causality  was  as  large  as  Comparison,  and  his  comparisons 
are  merely  illustrations.  His  argument,  in  general,  stands 
in  the  relation  of  necessary  consequence,  and  his  concln- 
sion  is  in  the  form  of  a  direct  deduction  from  his  premises. 
This  faieulty  is  more  rarely  deficient  than  any  of  the  other 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  Scripture  is  addressed  to  it  in 
an  eminent  degree,  being  replete  with  analogies  and  com- 
parisons. 

This  faculty,  from  giving  readiness  in  perceiving  analo- 
gies and  resemblances,  confers  great  instantaneous  acute- 
ness.  The  organ  is  largely  developed  in  a  neighbouring 
nation ;  and  it  is  correctly  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that 
"  ingenuity  in  discovering  unexpected  glimpses  and  superfi- 
cial coincidences  in  tlie  ordinary  relations  of  life,  the  French 
possess  ill  an  eminent  degree  *."  In  schools,  the  best  scho- 
lars generally  have  much  Language  and  Comparison.  The 
faculty  is  of  essential  service  to  orators  and  popular  preach- 
ers. It  and  Eventuality  are  the  largest  organs  in  the  fore- 
head of  the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt.  It  is 
large  also  in  the  busts  of  Curran,  Chalmers,  Burke,  and 
Jeffrey.  In  Mr  T.  Moore  it  is  very  large,  and  in  the 
Westminster  Review,  No.  8,  it  was  remarked  that  there  are 
two  thousand  five  hundred  similies  in  his  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan, besides  metaphors  and  allegorical  expressions.  Dr 
Gall  correctly  observes,  that  close  reasoning  and  rigid  in- 
duction, is  always  disagreeable  to  a  popular  audience,  be- 
cause their  faculties  are  not  cultivated  or  exercised  to  fol- 
low abstract  conceptions.      The  great  charm  of  popular 

•  Kd.'nlurgh  Kevkw,  Nov.  1820,  p.  389. 
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•peakers,   thereforef  consisU  in  perspicuity  of  ^tatcmentt 
imd  copiousneBs  of  illimtrattoD* 

From  giving  power  of  iHustration  and  command  of  figures, 
this  faculty  is  of  great  importaBce  to  the  poet,  and  it  aids 
Wit  also,  by  suggesting  analogies.  By  common  observer?, 
indeed,  the  metaphors,  amplifications,  allegories,  and  ana- 
logies^  which  Comparison  supplies,  are  frequently  mistaken 
for  the  products  of  Ideality,  although  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent 

I     Ideality  being  a  sentiment,  when  greatly  excited,  infufscH 
f^afleion  and  entliufiiaf^m  into  the  mind,  and  prompts  it  Ui 
I  ioar  after  the  splendid,  the  beautiful,  and  the  sublime,  as 
I  objects  congenial  to  ita  constitution  K     Comparif$on,  on  the 
F Other  hand,  being  an  intellectual  power,  produces  no  pa*- 
ijeion,  no  intense  feeling  or  enthusiasm  ;  it  coolly  and  calmly 
I  plays  off  its  sparkling  fire-works,   and  takes  its  direction 
from  the  other  powers  with  which  it  is  combined.     If  unit- 
ed with  great  Individuality  and  Causality  in  any  indi%idtud« 
tba  comparisons  employed  will  lie  copious,  ingenious,  and 
mppropriate ;  but  if  Ideality  is  not  large,  they  will  not  be 
impassioned,  elevated  and  glowing.     Add  to  Comparison, 
i^ain,  a  large  Ideality,  as  in  Dr  Chalmers,  and  its  si  mi  ties 
will  now   twinkle  in  delicate  loveliness   like  a  star,  now 
|Uaze  in  meridian  splendour  like  the  sun,  while  intense 
feeling  and  lofty  enthusiasm  will  give  strength  and  majesty 
to  all  its  conceptions. 

It  B8  large  in  Raphael,  Roscoe,  Edwards,  II£nri 
QXJATRE,  Mr  Hume,  Hindoos;  deficient  in  Charibs. 

Hitherto  the  function  of  this  orgtm  hiis  been  couKtdcre<l 
M  limited  to  a  perception  of  general  resemblance  and  dif- 

•  It  U  under  the  influence  of  Ideality,  that 

"  The  poet's  eye,  m  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  fnim  Entth  to  Heaven  ; 
And  as  imaf^natiou  bodies  forlh, 
The  foTuifi  of  things  unknon-n,  the  poei*s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airj  nothing 
^m         A  local  habitation  and  a  name  ** 
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ference  between  objects  compared;  but  a  new  view  has 
been  suggested  by  my  ingenious  friend  Mr  Hewett  Wat- 
son. 'He  conceives  that  its  simple  function  probably  is  *^  a 
perception  of  conditions  ;"  and  be  proposes  tbe  term  *^  Con- 
ditionality"  as  the  name.  "  It  is  admitted,"  says  be,  ^^  that 
the  faculty  of  Form  compares  forms,  Tune  compares  notes, 
and  Colouring  compares  colours.  In  these  faculties,  Com- 
parison is  a  mode  of  activity  only;  and  it  is  contrary  to  all 
analogy  to  assign  comparison  to  another  organ  as  its  pri- 
mitive function.  The  organ  XXXIV,  therefore,  will  pro- 
bably originate  some  specific  perceptions  distinct  in  kind 
from  those  of  any  other  organ ;  and  its  comparisons  will 
be  made  between  its  oum .  perceptions  only ;  as  is  the  case 
with  every  other  intellectual  faculty."  A  few  illustrations 
will  render  these  ideas  more  clear. 

When  we  utter  the  word  "  Man,"  we  address  Individua- 
lity alone ;  we  speak  of  a  being  which  exists,  without  spe- 
cifying his  form,  size,  colour,  or  weight;  without  mention- 
ing his  actions;  and  without  intimating  his  condition. 
When  we  say  the  man  wallcs,  we  add  a  new  idea,  that  of 
walking :  In  this  proposition  we  call  in  the  aid  of  Eventua- 
lity, which  perceives  action  or  events.  If  we  say  the  tall 
man  walks,  we  address  Size,  Individuality  and  Eventua- 
lity ;  or  if  we  say  the  black  man  rides,  then  Colour,  Indi- 
viduality and  Eventuality  combine  in  uttering  and  in  un- 
derstanding the  proposition :  But,  suppose  that  wo  are  told 
that  the  miserable  man  runs  along  the  road ;  here  we  have 
first,  the  man, — second,  his  condition,  miserable^ — and  third, 
his  action,  running :  now,  what  organ  takes  cognizance  of 
his  condition.'*  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  an  organ  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two,  because  the  mind  can  conceive 
the  man,  without  his  action ;  it  can  conceive  the  man  and 
his  action  without  thinking  of  his  condition;  and  his  condi- 
tion without  adverting  to  his  action ;  liis  condition  is  there- 
fore a  third  and  separate  consideration,  introduced  as  an 
article  of  additional  information.  Again,  suppose  that  we  are 
told  that  Mr  A.  and  Miss  B.  were  married  last  week  at  the 
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altar  of  their  parish  church ;  the  information  would  be 
comrnuDicatfKl  by  and  addressed  to  the  organs  o(  Indi\n- 
doality^  which  take  cognizance  of  Mr  A.  and  Miss  B.  as 
individuals,  and  the  altar  and  ehureh  as  things  which 
exist ;  Locality  would  inform  us  of  the  place  of  the  mar- 
riage, and  '*  Time**  of  the  date  of  it ;  but  in  all  this  nothing 
is  said  of  the  condition  of  the  parties*  Now,  suppose  that 
wc  should  meet  them  coming  from  the  church,  and  should 
wish  them  much  "  happiness"  in  tlieir  "  new  cmiditioth** 
it  is  evident  that  some  conceptions  diflPerent  fi'om  the  for- 
mer are  added.  We  now  contemplate  them  in  the  "  mar- 
ried condition/*  and  we  e:x press  our  wish  that  they  may 
exist  happy  in  that  state* 

Mr  Watson's  idea  is,  that  the  primitive  function  of  Com- 
1S0Q  is  to  take  cognizance  of  the  condition  in  which 
beings  and  inanimate  objects  exist ;  and  that  it  compares 
the  conditions,  just  as  Colour  compares  colours,  and  Tune 
compares  sounds.  Of  all  the  melius  of  creating  interest  or 
affording  illustration,  the  specification  of  the  condition  of 
objects  or  beings  is  the  most  oflTectual.  Thus,  the  man 
ludgtfly  is  announced  by  Individuality!  and  produces  little 
interefit;  tlie  rnan  dies^  is  announced  by  Individuality  ajid 
Eventuality,  and  is  more  affecting ;  but  tlie  ^^  good  ^nAjust 
Ifoung  man  dies,**  stirs  up  a  far  deeper  emotion ;  and  it  is 
the  addition  of  his  qualities  and  condition  '''good,  just,  and 
young,**  that  makes  the  difference.  Poets  and  orators, 
therefore,  in  whom  this  organ  is  large,  will  possess  vivid 
perceptions  of  the  condition  and  qualities  of  objects  and 
beingB ;  and  if  every  faculty  compares  its  own  objects,  it 
will  compare  conditions.  If  this  be  correct,  we  ought  to 
find  authors  in  whom  Individuality  predominates,  illustrat- 
ing their  subject  chiefly  by  comparing  simple  individual  ob- 
jects ;  one  in  whom  Eventuality  predominates  illustrating 
by  comparing  actions ;  and  one  io  whom  the  organ  now 
under  discussion  predominates,  illustrating  by  comfmring 
conditions  or  states ;  and  such  accordingly  is  actually  the 
caMb  The  following  illustrations  are  furnished  chiefly  by 
Eventuality. 
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^^  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  huge  weight  to  thrown 
The  line  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Caxilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  com,  and  skims  along  the  main.** 

POPR 

Mr  Watson  observes,  that,  in  Sheridan,  Individuality 
and  Eventuality  are  large,  and  Comparison  only  full ;  and 
Ae  example  already  given  on  page  427,  from  his  works, 
^[^rresponds  with  this  development. 

In  Moore,  Individuality  is  large.  Eventuality  deficient, 
and  Comparison  very  large ;  and  that  his  descriptions  are 
confined  so  much  to  conditions,  that  any  artist  who  should 
attempt  to  transfer  one  of  his  beauties  to  canvas,  would  re- 
quire to  invent  every  item  of  form,  proportion,  colour,  and 
indeed,  every  thing  except  condition.  ^^  The  harp  that 
once  through  Tara's  halls"  is  a  good  example  of  this ;  the 
whole  piece  being  but  a  description  and  comparison  of  con- 
ditions. In  another  short  poem,  ^^  Though  Fate,  my  ^1, 
may  bid  us  part,"  the  same  occurs ;  and  the  following  is 
imother  example, — 

"  When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together, 
IVe  seen  around  me  fall 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather ; 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet-hall  deserted ; 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead  ; 

And  all  but  he  departed." 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that  condition  is  the  prominent  feature, 
indeed,  almost  the  whole  physiognomy  of  these  lines. 

In  the  busts  of  PorE,  Individuality  is  moderately  de- 
veloped. Eventuality  very  large,  and  Comparison  con- 
siderable. "  The  styles  of  Pope  and  Moore,"  says  Mr 
Watson,  "  seem  to  be  quite  contrasted  in  this  respect,  that 
Pope  narrates  all  the  circumstances  of  his  stories  in  succes- 
sion, as  they  may  be  supposed  to  occur.  Moore,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  us  a  series  of  highly  finished  pictures, 
describing  clearly  and  beautifully  the  state  of  tlie  earth, 
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ilmosphere*  sky,  clouds,   and  dramaiis  personm^  for  the 
lime  being,  but  by  no  means  with  that  regular  sequence  of 
occurrences  which  is  to  be  found  in  Pope.     His  stories  are 
lie  whole  routine  of  real  life ;  those  of  Moore  stage  repre- 
lentations,  where  a  good  deal  is  dona  behind  the  scenes, 
■nd  only  the  most  effective  parts  brought  into  view.     Pope 
mrltes  hii^torical  documents  with  the  minute  accuracy  and 
detail  of  a  French  pedigree;  Moore*s  pen  is  like  the  pencil 
mi  an  artist^  and  creates  a  gallery  of  paintings,  where  we 
iee   tlic  same   persons  in  different  situations  at  different 
periods^  but  with  no  more  information  of  what  becomes 
©f  them  in  the  interim,  than   we  can  obtain  concerning 
ihe  noon-day  dwelling  of   Oberonj  or  the  Ghost  of  Royal 
JIamkL     Their  styles  being  thus  different,  we  fihould  ex- 
pect tl>eir  similies  to  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity,   if 
there  be  really  no  special  organ  of  Comparison :  those  of 
T*oPE  should  be  less  strongly  characterized  by  resemblance 
©f  condition,  and  show  a  greater  or  more  proportional  va- 
riety in  the  jK>ints  of  similitude ;  the  comparisons  should 
he  more  diversified,  and  the  resemblances  more  comprehen- 
sive*"^— Phren.  Journ,  vi.  S89, 

I  communicated  Mr  Watson's  ideas  to  Dr  Spurzheim, 
before  they  were  published  in  the  Phrenological  Journal ; 
and  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  remarks,  in  a  letter, 
dated  Dublin,  16th  ftLiy  1830:—**  My  description  of  Com- 
parison involves  the  essence  of  Mr  Watson's  idea  : — 
Among  your  examples,  young  liorse  belongs  to  it,  but  not 
lively  horse.  The  horse  being  lively^  is  known  by  Eventua- 
lity, in  the  same  way  as  motion  in  general.  The  generality 
of  attributes  and  all  abstract  ideas  and  general  notions  are 
conceived  by  Comparison.  Ckmdiiion  indicates  not  only 
gtate,  but  also  cause ;  and  if  Cufn/mrison  shall  be  replaced 
hy  another  term,  it  cannot  be  ConditionalUy.  Abstraction 
Of  generalization  should  bo  preferable.  Vergleichender 
Seharfoitm  is  very  significant :  It  compares,  discriminates, 
sepurates,  abstract^  adapts,  and  generalizes.  The  philoso- 
phers styled  NaminalisU  bad  it  in  an  eminent  degree,  whilst 
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Individuality  was  predominant  in  the  Realists,  Compari- 
son compares  oondiliQiis  or  states,  and  conditions  or  catueiw 
lis  essential  result  is  generalization  and  di^riminatioo*'' 

These  diflferenees  of  opinion  apply  only  to  the  metaphysi- 
cal analysis  of  the  faculty:  the  organ  and  the  manifesta- 
tions which  accompany  it  are  held  to  be  perfectly  ascer- 
tained. Examples  of  the  organ  are  given  imder  Eventua- 
lity, p.  425. 

35,   CAUSALITV. 


,  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  general  observation,  that 
men  possessing  a  profound  and  comprehensive  intellect, 
such  as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and  Galileo,  have  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead  greatly  developed.  At  Vienna,  Dr 
Gall  remarked,  that,  in  the  most  zealous  disciples  of 
Kaxt,  men  distinguifihed  for  profound,  penetrating,  meta- 
physical talent,  the  parts  of  the  brain  lying  immediately 
outwards,  and  to  the  sides  of  the  organ  of  Comparison,  were 
distinctly  enlarged.  He  and  Dr  Spurzhklm  subsequently 
s{iw  a  mask  of  Kant  himself,  moulded  after  death,  and 
perceived  an  extraordinary  projection  of  these  parts.  At 
A  later  period,  tliey  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Fjcute,  and  fijund  a  development  of  that  region  still  larger 
than  in  Kant.  Innumerable  additional  obser^iitions  satis- 
fied them  concerning  the  functions  of  Uiis  organ  ;  Dr  Gall 
named  it  '*  Esprit  mttaphysique^  Prt^ondeur  (Tesprii^**  and 
Dr  Spurzheim  "  Causality." 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  says,  **a  cause,  in  the  fullest  defiai- 
tion  which  it  philosophically  admits,  may  be  said  to  be, 
tha£  which  immedioldi/ jyrecedes  any  change^  and  whidi^  enst- 
ing  at  aiiy  time  in  similar  eiratmstariceSf  has  been  alw^St 
and  will  be  always^  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  cluing* 
Priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  ©f 
antecedence  in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are 
the  elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in  the  no- 
tion of  a  cause."     This  is  a  defmition  by  means  of  Indivi- 
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duality  and  Eveiiliiality,  of  the  functions  of  CauBality,  but 
it  ij^  not  complete.  When  we  treat  of  an  original  and  simple 
power  of  mind,  all  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  circumstancee 
which  excite  it,  and  to  give  the  mental  affection  a  name. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  by  means  of  a  definition,  cnablo 
a  person  who  never  felt  sweetness,  to  understand  what  it 
ift*  We  can  only  say  that  sugar,  and  other  saccharine 
eubetances,  when  applied  to  the  organ  of  taste,  excite  in 
them  a  particular  sensation,  which  we  call  sweiifiess.  It  is 
■  the  same  with  Causality.  All  we  can  aceomplish  is  to  point 
^■Ml  the  circumstance^}  in  which  the  mental  affection  con- 
^Hseted  with  that  organ  arises,  and  to  give  a  name  to  the 
affection  itself*  Now,  the  raetapliyeical  definition  describes 
with  sufiicient  accuracy  the  circumstances  whicli  excite  the 
affection  ;  but  it  does  not  convey  any  notion  of  the  original 
mental  state  itself  which  is  thereby  produced  ;  In  addition 

I  to  the  invariable  sequence  which  Eventuality  pcrceiveei 
an  impression  of  power  or  efficiency  in  the  antecedent  to 
produce  tlte  consequent,  appears  to  me  to  be  excited  in  the 
mind,  by  contemplating  instances  of  causation  in  nature ; 
and  this  impression  seems  to  be  the  primitive  mental  affec- 
lion  connected  witli  the  organ  of  Causality. 

It  is  said,  that  it  is  oiJy  by  experience,  and  by  observing 
the  iuvariableness  of  the  sequence  that  wo  discover  the 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect,  and  this  is  correct ;  but  in 
this  respect  Causality  does  not  differ  from  the  other  facul- 
ties. Caloric  as  a  substance  exi>«ting  in  nature  is  one  thing, 
and  the  feeling  of  heat  prodticed  by  it  in  Uie  human  nenes 

Its  anotlier.  Before  the  mind  can  experience  the  feeling, 
heat  must  be  applied  to  the  nerves ;  but  after  it  has  been 
applied  and  the  sensation  felt,  the  mind  knows  nothing 
about  what  caloric  is  in  itself,  or  lioiv  it  comes  to  have 
the  qnality  of  exciting  the  sensation.  AU  that  the  mind 
discovers  is,  tliat  caloric,  be  it  what  it  may,  exists ;  and  that 
it  is  capable  of  exciting  in  the  neriTS,  the  peculiar  feeling 
which  is  named  heat  or  warmth.  The  same  liolds  iji  re- 
^Mprd  to  Causality.     Before  the   mind  can  know  the  pre- 
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sence  of  a  cause,  it  must  have  manifested  itself  to  the 
faculty  by  producing  an  effect.  The  presentment  of  ca-  ' 
loric  to  the  nerves  produces  the  feeling  of  heat ;  and  the 
presentment  of  an  instance  of  causation  excites  in  Cau- 
sality the  impression  that  a  cause  exists.  Suppose  a  bent 
bow,  with  the  arrow  drawn  to  the  head,  but  retained  in 
this  position,  to  be  prcsentedj  it  is  said  that  Causality, 
prior  to  experience,  could  never  discover  that,  on  the  re- 
straining power  being  withdrawn,  the  bow  would  expand 
and  propel  the  arrow;  and  this  is  quite  correct;  because 
a  bow  in  this  condition  is  an  object  which  excites  only 
the  faculties  of  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  &c-  It  is  an  ob- 
ject of  still  life,  of  simple  existence  ;  when  it  expands,  and 
the  arrow  starts  from  the  string,  it  becomes  an  object  of 
Eventuality,  which  perceives  the  motion  ;  but  in  addition 
to  the  j)erccption  of  the  bow  as  a  substance,  and  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  motion  of  the  arrow,  an  instinctive  impres- 
sion IS  generated,  that  the  expansion  was  the  cause  of  the 
arrow's  motion;  and  this  impression  is  produced  by  Causality. 
The  most  illiterate  savage  would  repeat  the  operation  in  the 
confidence  that  the  effect  would  fullaw.  A  monkey,  how- 
ever, although  it  roiglit  find  the  arrow  very  useful  to  knock 
down  fruit  which  it  could  not  reach  with  its  feet,  would 
not  repeat  the  operation  although  presented  with  the  bow 
and  arrow.  It  possesses  hands  and  arms  quite  adapted  to 
draw  the  string,  but  having  no  organ  of  Causality,  it  would 
not  receive  the  impression  of  causation ;  it  might  see  the 
phenomena  succeed  each  other,  without  any  idea  of  effi- 
ciency being  excited  *, 

•  Beaverf  and  others  of  the  lower  oninniils  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
•ome  dej^ree  of  Causality.  Beavers  adapt  the  structure  of  their  dam  with 
mirprising  sagacity  to  the  pressure  of  the  water;  and  in  preparing  it,  they 
not  only  cut  trees  in  iucli  a  way,  a&  to  make  certain  of  their  falling  inte 
the  water,  and  not  on  dry  land,  but  they  select  trees  to  silaoted,  (h&t 
when  they  dn  Ml,  the  stream  shall  carry  them  to  the  spot  where  tliey 
wiah  til  em  lo  be  placed.  There  ap^jears  a  knowledge  of  cause  and  eifei-t 
in  th€«e  operations ;  and  yet  the  Iseaver  cannot  apply  this  knowledge  out 
of  its  own  department*    I  am  inclinedt  therefore,  to  give  a  dlflcrent  ex- 
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Individuality^  Eventuality^  uud  Companson  take  cogTii- 
zanoe  of  things  obvious  to  the  eenBcs*  Causality  IooIcb  a 
little  farther  than  these,  perceives  the  dependencies  of  phe- 
nomena,  and  furniHlies  the  idea  of  causation,  as  implying 
something  more  than  mere  jui^ta- position  or  sequence, — 
as  forming  an  invisible  bond  of  connexion  between  cause 
and  effect.  It  impresses  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction, 
that  every  phenomenon  or  change  in  nature  is  caused  by 
iK^mcthing,  and  hence^  by  successive  Htep€i,  leads  us  to  the 
First  Cause  of  all.  In  looking  at  the  actions  of  men,  it  leade 
us  to  consider  tire  motives,  or  moving  causes,  from  which  they 
proceed.  Individuality  judges  of  direct  evidence,  or  facts  ; 
Causality  of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  that  by  inference. 
In  a  trial,  a  juryman,  with  large  Individuality  and  small 
Caiisality,  will  have  great  difficulty  in  convicting  on  circum- 

pknation.  It  U  probable  that  each  knowing  faculty  is  adapted  to  the 
njitunil  laws  of  its  objects  ;  the  organ  of  Tune  is  fittetl  nut  only  to  feel 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  harmony,  but  Instinctively  to  «cck  to  obey 
them  in  producin;^  music ;  it  desires  melody,  and  xnctody  cannot  I>d 
jirodiiced  except  in  conformity  with  tho»e  laws:  it  therefore  tHaa,  and 
tries  again,  until  at  last  it  succeeds  in  producing  sounds  agreeable  to  itself^ 
and  just  becauae  it5  constitution  and  the  laws  of  barnion?  are  in  accord* 
ance,  it  at  last  fulfils  these  laws  by  instiDclive  impulse,  without  knowing 
them.  It  19  probable  that  the  or^an*  of  Construct iveness  and  Weight  in 
the  beaver^  are  in  like  manner  adapted  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and  that 
it  instloctively  obeys  them  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the  laws  them- 
selves. This  would  account  for  its  powers  being  perfect,  yet  limited  in 
Iheir  sphere.  Constructiveness  and  weight  In  man  also  may  be  adapted 
to  these  laws,  but,  by  the  addition  of  Causality,  he  may  become  acquaint- 
I  ed  with  natural  powers  as  general  agents,  and  become  cajmble  of  tracings 
their  general  application.  Thus,  a  1»eaver^  od  elephant,  and  a  savage, 
Hifty^  by  the  mere  instinct  of  weight  and  momentum,  roll  or  pull  up 
an  inclined  plain  a  heavy  body,  which  they  cannot  lift,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  the  causes  why  they  succeeil  in  raising  it  in  this  way  ; 
tut  a  philosopher,  with  great  Causality,  may  recognise  the  existence 
«f  the  causev  ascertain  the  laws  of  its  (^eratioiL,  and  then  adapt  it  to  a 
Tartety  of  purposes.  This  would  account  for  philosophers  of^en  excelling 
In  particular  branches  of  science,  who  are  very  deficient  in  Causality, 
JlxwTOii,  for  example,  in  mathematics  and  weight ;  while  no  man  is  ever 
^■fved  to  be  eminent  for  his  talent  of  applying  causation  generally,  who 
^^p  deficiency  of  that  kind. 
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stantial  evidence.  lie  in  whom  Causality  is  large  will  often 
feel  that  kind  of  proof  to  be  irresistible.  It  induces  us,  on 
all  occasions,  to  ask,  Why  is  this  so  ?  It  gives  deep  pene- 
tration, and  the  perception  of  logical  consequence  in  argu- 
ment. It  is  large  in  persons  who  possess  a  natural  genius 
for  metaphysics,  political  economy,  or  similar  sciences. 
When  greatly  larger  than  Individuality,  Eventuality,  and 
Comparison,  it  tends  to  vague  generalities  of  speculation, 
alt<^ether  inapplicable  to  the  affairs  of  life ;  and  hence  those 
in  whom  it  predominates  are  not  calculated  to  shine  in  gene- 
ral society.  Their  sphere  of  thought  is  too  abstracted  to 
be  readied  by  ordinary  minds ;  they  feel  this,  and  remain 
silent ;  and  hence  are  reputed  dull,  heavy,  and  even  stupid. 
A  great  defect  of  the  organ  renders  the  intellect  superficial ; 
and  unfits  the  individual  for  forming  comprehensiTe  and 
consecutive  views,  either  in  abstract  science  or  business. 
Coincidence  only,  and  not  Causation,  is  then  perceived  in 
events :  Such  persons  are  often  admirably  fitted  for  common 
situations,  or  for  executing  plans  devised  by  profounder  intel- 
lects ;  but,  if  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  legislators, 
or  become  directors  in  any  public  affair,  embracing  Causa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  make  them  comprehend  the  natural 
dependencies  of  things,  and  to  act  according  to  them.  Blind 
to  remote  consequences,  they  stigmatize  as  visionary  all  in- 
tellectual perceptions  which  their  own  minds  cannot  reach ; 
they  reject  principle  as  vain  theory ;  are  captivated  by  ex- 
pedients, and  represent  these  as  the  beau  ideal  of  practical 
wisdom. 

Dr  Spurzheim  observes,  "  that  the  faculty  of  Individua- 
lity makes  us  acquainted  with  objects  and  facts ;  the  facul- 
ty of  Comparison  points  out  their  identity,  analogy  or  dif- 
ference; and  Causality  desires  to  know  the  causes  of  all 
events :  consequently,  those  three  faculties  together  form- 
ing systems,  drawing  conclusions,  indications,  or  corollaries, 
and  pointing  out  principles  and  laws,  constitute  the  true 
philosophical  understanding." 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  faculty,  strong 
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IHHlC)  iu  the  mental  cliHructer,  as  it  exhibiu  itseU'  in  the 
oceunrencos  of  life.  I  accompanied  two  gentlemen  to  see 
a  j^eat  |>ubHc  iFoik,  in  one  of  whom  Individuality  was  hirge 
and  Causality  smallj  and  in  the  other  of  whom  the  propor- 
tions of  theso  organe  were  exactly  reversed.  The  former, 
in  surveying  the  different  objects  and  operations,  put  que&» 
tion  after  question  to  the  workmen,  in  rapid  and  long  con- 
tinued sueeesuion;  and  tiearly  all  the  information  which  be 
carried  away  witli  him  was  acquired  in  answer  to  specific 
interrogatories.  His  mind  scarcely  supplied  a  step  by  its 
own  re  fleet  ion  ;  and  did  not  appear  to  Kurvey  the  operations 
aj%  a  gy^teuiatic  whole.  The  latter  individual  h)oked  a  lon§f 
time  in  silence  before  be  put  a  question  at  all ;  and  when 
he  did  ai^k  one,  it  was,  What  is  the  use  of  that  ?  The  answer 
enabled  bin  own  mind  to  supply  a  multitude  of  additional 
ideatf ;  be  proceeded  in  his  examination,  and  it  was  only  on 
arriving  at  another  incomprehensible  part  of  the  apparatus, 
that  he  again  inquired.  At  last  ho  got  through;  then 
turned  back,  and,  with  the  most  apparent  satisfaction,  con* 
templated  in  silence  the  operations  from  beginning  to  end 
ait  an  entire  sy^&'tem.  I  heard  him  afterwards  describe  what 
be  had  si*cn,  and  discovered  that  he  had  carried  off  a  distinct 
comprehenHion  of  the  principles  and  objects  of  tlte  work. 
It  is  probable  that  a  superficial  observer  would  have  re- 
garded tlie  first  as  the  acute,  intelligent,  and  observing  man 
of  genius;  the  person  who  noticed  every  thing,  and  asked 
abo^ut  every  thing ;  and  the  latter  as  a  dull  uninteresting 
person,  wlio  put  only  two  or  three  questions  in  all,  looked 
heavily,  and  said  nothing. 

A  gentleman  in  a  boat  was  unexpectedly  desired  to  steer. 
He  took  hold  of  the  helm,  hesitated  a  moment  what  to  do, 
and  then  steered  with  just  effect.  Being  asked  wliy  be  hesi- 
tated, he  replied,  '*  I  wiis  unacquainted  with  steering,  and  re- 
quired to  think  bow  the  helm  acts."  He  was  requested  to 
explain  how  thinking  led  him  to  the  point,  and  replied,  That 
he  knew,  from  study,  the  theort/  of  the  helm's  action ;  that  be 
just  run  over  in  bis  mind  the  water's  action  upon  it,  and  its 
action  on  the  boat,  and  tb«n  he  saw  the  whole  plainly  before 
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Iitm.  He  had  a  full  Causality,  and  not  mQch  Indi%Hdu&lity. 
A  person  with  great  Individuality  and  El-en iualtty,  and 
little  Causality^  placed  in  a  similar  sittiatian,  would  bainr 
tried  tfie  experiment  of  the  helm's  action,  to  come  to  a  kiii»w- 
ledge  of  the  mode  of  steering :  he  would  have  Itirtied  it  to 
the  right  hand,  and  to  the  left,  and  afmerv&i  the  effect,  theo 
acted  accordingly;  and  he  might  have  steered  during'  hb 
whole  life  thereafter,  without  knowing  any  thing  more  abo« 
tlic  matter. 

A  question  aro^  in  an  evening  party  concerning  the  e«tu 
of  the  harv'est  moon*     In  one  gentleman  prei»etit,  lodit 
duality  and  Eventuality  predominated;  in  another,  Cat 
was  the  larger  intellectual  organ.     In  an  instant  th«  foe 
said  that  the  harvest  light  was  owing  to  the  mr  ?f  i 

vancing  north  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  at  thi-   i.t«it  ^*i  hi 
hcing  full.    The  latter  ywiused  for  a  time,  and  added,  *•  T« 
Sir,  you  are  quite  right,"     Observing  the  difference  in  Ihl 
heads,  and  ptircei\ing  by  their  manner  that  they  bn«' 
at  the  result  hy  different  mental  processes,  1  askeci  i 
explain  how  they  knew  this  to  be  the  caiiae*     The  first 
**  Oh !  I  recollect  Professor  Playfair  stated  it  In  Itis  it 
turcs  to  he  so."     The  other  replied,  **  I  htid  t'lyr— 
cise  fact,  but  I  recollected  the  principle  on  wi» 
fessor  mentioned  it  to  depend,  and  by  u  raomenCs  refle 
1  followed  it  out,  and  arrived  at  the  concl 

gentleman  has  just  armounced."    ^*  I  am  tu: ._    _..  .  „,#i 

former,  "  tliat  I  could  now  master  tlie  principle,  iKit  of  the 
result  I  am  quite  certain ;  because  I  distinctly  receUecl  of 
its  being  stated  hy  Mr  PLAvrAlfu"  This  is  a  striking  cl- 
am pie  of  the  mode  of  action  of  these  different  factiliif 
IndividuaHty  knows  only  facts;  Eventuality  erenln: 
Causality  takes  cognizance  of  principles  alone. 

Causality  is  the  fountain  of  resources.  Place  an  mdtvi* 
dual,  in  whom  it  is  small,  in  new  circumAtaiicji^  auid  he  will 
bo  helpless  and  bewildered ;  place  another,  in  whom  if  m 
large,  in  a  similar  situation,  and  he  will  shew  bin  i« 
ty  by  the  extent  of  his  inventions.  A  micliaiiiiv 
little  Causality,  wiW  Aie  at  ti^^v&iidLSi  VVs^^tdiuary  look  are 
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wantUig,  or  if  employed  out  of  Ms  ordinary  line ;  another, 
lietving  tJjig  faculty  powerful,  will  find  a  thousand  substitutes. 
If  a  person  deficient  in  Causality  be  placed  in  charge  of  any 
•itablishment,  comprehending  a  variety  of  duties  which 
arise  the  one  out  of  the  other,  and  all  of  which  cannot  be 
anticipated  and  specified  d  priorif  he  will  be  prone  to  neglect 
part  of  what  he  ought  to  attend  to.  He  will  probably  plead 
foi-getfulness  a»  his  excuse,  but  want  of  comprehensiveness, 
and  coDBecutiveness  of  thinking,  \^nll  be  the  real  cause  of 
his  imperfections. 

If  a  peric$on,  possessing  litth*  Causality*  write  a  book,  ho 
may  shine  in  narrative,  provided  Individuality  or  Even- 
ttialtiy  ajid  Language  be  amply  developed ;  but  when  he 
endeavours  to  reason,  he  will  become  feeble  and  confused. 
Ooe  endowed  with  much  Causality,  in  reading  a  work, 
written  by  an  author  in  whom  this  oi^;an  is  deficient,  will 
it  characterized  by  lightness  and  want  of  depth  ;  it  will 
him  with  no  stimulus  to  thinking.  When,  on  the 
hand,  a  person  possessing  only  a  small  Causality, 
a  book  compOBcd  by  an  author  in  whom  this  or- 
igan predominates,  nuch  as  Locke's  Easay«,  or  Brown's 
Xecturee,  he  will  regard  it  as  heaiy,  abstract,  and  dry,  and 
be  oppressed  by  it  aa  if  a  night-mare  were  weighing  on  Ids 
mind. 

Among  met;iphy^tcians,  Hume,  Dr  Adam  Smith,  and 

Dr  Thomas  Brown  display  great  Causality,  Dr  Reid  not 

ao  much,  and  Mr  Stewart  i^till  less.     In  the  portraits  of 

the  first  throe  the  organ  is  represented  as  decidedly  large 

It  ia  large,  also^  in  Bacon,  Locke,  Franklin,  and  Plav- 

TAIR  ;  and  likewise  in  the  masks  of  Haydon,  Burke,  Bru* 

El*,  Wordsworth,  and  Wilkie.    It  is  moderate  in  Pitt, 

ir  J.  E,  Smith  ;  and  very  deficient  in  the  Charibs  and  New 

Hollanders.     A  lute  writer  observes,  that,  "  of  whatever 

has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  moral  and  political 

sciences  in  France,  the  general  characteristic  is  a  deficiency 

in  extensive  views  of  human  nature,  in  profound  investi* 

gation  of  tlic  heart,  pourlrayed  in  all  it«  strongest  feelings 

•  Edinburgb  Re  view,  Nuv.  1820,  p.  300* 
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and  multitudinous  bearings  *."  Without  subscribing  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  observation  in  its  full  extent,  the  feet  may 
be  mentioned  as  certain,  that,  in  the  French  head  in  gene» 
ral  the  organ  of  Causality  is  by  no  means  largly  developed. 

"  The  ancient  artists,"  says  Dr  Spurzheim,  "  have  given 
to  Jupiter  a  forehead  more  prominent  than  to  any  other  an- 
tique head ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  they  had  observed, 
that  the  development  of  the  forehead  has  a  relation  to  great 
understanding."  The  bust  of  Socrates  (of  which  the 
Plirenological  Society  possesses  a  copy),  shews  a  very  large 
development  of  the  reflecting  organs.  It  is  either  a  correct 
representation  of  his  real  appearance,  and  then  it  presents 
an  interesting  coincidence  betwixt  his  character  and  devel- 
opment ;  or  it  is  supposititious,  and,  in  that  case,  shews 
the  impression  of  the  ancient  artist,  that  such  a  mind  as 
that  of  Socrates  required  such  a  tenement  for  its  abode. 

As  already  mentioned,  when  the  organ  now  under  con- 
sideration is  very  deficient,  the  individual  has  great  difficul- 
ty in  perceiving  Causation ;  and  when  two  events  are  presentr 
ed  to  him  following  each  other  or  concomitant,  he  sees  only 
coincidence.  Illustrations  of  this  observation  frequently 
occur  in  discussions  relative  to  Pllrenolog)^  When  Cau- 
sality is  well  developed  in  an  observer,  and  several  decided 
instances  of  concomitance  betwixt  particular  forms  of  head 
and  particular  jM)wers  of  mind  are  presented  to  him,  the 
feeling  of  connexion  between  them  is  irresistible ;  he  is 
struck  with  it,  and  declares  that  there  is  something  here 
which  ought  to  bo  followed  out.  When  the  same  facts  are 
exhibited  to  a  person  in  whom  Causality  is  deficient,  he  smiles 
surprizedly,  and  ejaculates  "  a  curious  coincidence  ;'  but  his 
mind  receives  no  strong  impression  of  connexion  between 
the  phenomena ;  it  feels  no  desire  to  follow  out  the  ideas  to 
their  consequences,  and  has  no  wish  to  prosecute  the  inves- 
tigation. It  was  from  this  class  of  minds,  ever  ready  to 
catch  superficial  glimpses,  that  the  public  received  the  first 
accounts  of  Phrenology ;  and  on  them  is  chargeable  the 
misrepresentations  which  so  long  impeded  its  course. 
•  Edinburgh  Review,  Nov.  1820,  p.  389 
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This  faculty  is  an  iogredient  in  the  judgment  of  the  mcta^ 
jiliysiciaiLs,  It  m  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  foimtain  of 
abstract  idea^,  viz.  those  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect| 
and  bears,  in  tills  respect,  an  analogi^^  to  their  abstraction. 
It  and  Comparison  correspond  to  the  Relative  Suggestion  of 
Dr  Thomas  Brown  :  "  A  tendency  of  the  mind,"  says  he, 
"  by  which,  on  perceiving  or  conceiving  objecls  together, 
we  are  instantly  impressed  with  certain  feelings  of  their  mu- 
tual relation  •,"  By  dispensing  witli  Perception,  Concep- 
tion, &c.  as  separate  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  dividing  the 
intellect  into  the  two  facuUieH  of  Simple  Suggestion  and  Re- 
lative Suggestion,  Dr  DaowN  has  made  an  interesting  up- 
{ifoach  to  tlie  restdts  of  phrenological  discovery,  and  to  a 
correct  analysis  of  the  actual  constitution  of  the  human  in- 
tellect* It  was  impossible,  by  means  of  (lie  old  faculties  of 
Conception,  &c.  t<»  [joint  out  the  distinctive  character  is  tics  of 
a  mind  which  collected  only  facts  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  presented  to  it;  and  of  another,  which  struck  out 
a  multitude  of  new  ideas  from  every  object  which  it  con^ 
templatcd,  and  instinctively  inquired  from  what  causes  all 
.  pbeuomena  proceed,  and  to  what  resnlls  they  t^nd*  Dr 
&Rui^"N*s  Simple  Suggcjition  denotes  the  one,  his  Relative 
Suggestion  tlie  other;  and  in  Phrenology,  the  Perceptive 
Faculties  corre8|Kmd  to  the  former,  and  the  Reflecting 
Powers  to  the  latter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  some  points  which  have 
oeeaaioned  great  and  animated  discussions  among  the  philo- 
Bopherft  of  the  old  schools.  It  has  been  sUited,  that  Indivi* 
duality  takes  cognizance  of  objects  that  exist,  A  tree,  a 
aldp,  a  mountain  are  presented  to  the  mind;  and  ideas 
t§t  conceptions  of  them  are  formed;  and  the  conception 
It  followed  by  an  instinctive  belief  in  their  existence. 
Bishop  Berk^eley  objects  to  the  belief  in  their  existence  as 
unpbilosophica],  because,  saya  he,  the  conception  or  idea  is 
a  mere  mental  affection,  and  no  principle  or  reason  can  be 
assigned,  why  an  external  object  must  be  believed  U* 
*  Lectures,  voL  iil  p.  14. 
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exist,  merely  because  we  experience  a  mental  affection. 
A  smell,  for  example,  is  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
impression  on  the  mind,  communicated  through  the  ol- 
factory nerves.  But  no  necessary  connexion  can  be  per-r 
ceived  between  this  affection  and  a  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  rose :  the  mind  may  undergo  the  affection  called  a 
smell,  just  as  it  experiences  the  emotion  called  joy,  and  a 
material  object  may  have  as  little  to  do  in  causing  the  one 
as  the  other.  Hence  Dr  Berkeley  concluded,  that  we 
have  pliilosophical  evidence  for  the  existence  only  of  mind 
and  mental  affections,  and  none  for  the  existence  of  the 
material  world.  Hume  carried  this  farther,  and  atguejl, 
that  as  we  are  conscious  only  of  ideas,  and  as  the  existence 
of  ideas  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  mind, 
we  have  philosophical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  ideas 
only,  and  none  for  that  of  either  matter  or  mind.  Dr  Reid 
answered  Berkeley's  objection  by  observing,  that  the  be- 
lief in  external  objects,  consequent  on  pcrcei\'ing  them,  is 
instinctive,  and  hence  requires  no  reason  for  its  support* 

Plironology  cnubles  us  to  refer  these  different  s]>ecula- 
tions  to  their  sources,  in  the  different  faculties.  Individua- 
lity (aided  by  the  other  perceptive  faculties),  in  virtue  of 
its  constitution,  perceives  the  external  world,  and  produces 
intuitive  belief  in  its  existence.  But  Berkeley  employed 
the  faculty  of  Causality  to  discover  tvhy  it  is  that  this  per- 
ception is  followed  by  belief;  and  because  Causiility  could 
give  no  account  of  the  matter,  and  could  see  no  necessary 
<u)nuexion  between  the  mental  affection,  called  Perception, 
and  the  existence  of  external  nature,  he  denied  the  latter. 
Dr  Reid's  answer,  translated  into  phrenological  language, 
was  simply  this, — the  cognizance  of  the  existence  of  the 
outward  world  belongs  to  Individuality  ;  Individuality  has 
received  its  own  constitution,  and  its  own  functions,  and 
cannot  legitimately  be  called  on  to  explain,  or  account 
for  these,  to  Causality.  In  virtue  of  its  constitution,  it 
perceives  external  objects,  and  belief  in  them  follows;  and 
if  Causality  cannot  see  hoiv  this  happens,  it  is  a  proof  that 
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<C«iiRaJOy*«  jwwcrs  tue  limited,  but  not  that  I odivid utility 
h^  deceitful  iu  its  iiidicutioiig* 

Another  c1hs«  of  phiJnsophers,  by  an  error  of  a  fiiuiihir 
kiud|  have  denied  Causation.     Wien  Eventuality  contem- 
plates the  rehktioii  of  eautse  and  effect,  it  discovers  only  one 
event  following  another,  in  immedjate  and  invariable  8e- 
cjuence:  For  example,  if  a  eanuou  be  fired,  and  the  shot  knock 
down  a  wall,  Individuality  observes  only  the  existence  of 
the  powder,  Eventuality  perceives  the  fire  applied  to  it,  tlic 
ujqdosion,  and  the  fall  of  the  building,  a«  four  events  fol- 
lowing in  succession ;  but  it  forms  no  idea  of  power  or 
energy  in  the  gunpowder,  wbcu  ignited,  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect-    When  CaussiHly,  on  the  other  hand,  is  joined  with 
Eventuality  in  contemplating  these  phenomena,  the  impres- 
Rioii  of  jjower  or  effkiency  in  the  gunpowder  to  produce 
the  explosion,  arises  spontaneously  in  the  mind,  and  Cau- 
itiiUty  produces  an  intuitive  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  tliis 
efficiency,  just  because  it  is  its  constitution  to  do  so;  and 
it  is  as  absurd  for  Eventuality  to  deny  tlie  exiHtencc  of  some 
quality  in  the  matter  which  gives  rise  to  this  feeling,  be- 
causo  only  Causality  perceives  it,  as  for  Causality  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  external  world,  because  only  Indivi- 
duality perceives  it. 

A  practical  application  of  much  importance  follows  from 
these  doctrines, 

S<Hne  men  deny  the  existence  of  God;  and  others  stre- 
nuously mainUun,  that  tbat  existence  is  demonstrable  by  a 
legitimate  exercise  of  reason.  The  former,  who  deny  God, 
aay,  that  all  we  perceive  in  external  nature  is  existence  and 
tlie  succession  of  plicnomena  ;  that  we  can  form  no  idea 
of  efficiency  or  power ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  we  know 
philosophically  is,  that  matter  existii,  and  undergoes  cer- 
tain changes,  Tliis  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  men  in 
whose  heads  Individuality  and  Eventuality  are  large,  and 
Causality  small ;  and,  accordingly,  Atheists  are  general- 
ly very  deficient  in  the  organ  of  Causality,  and  shew  its 
woftkneis  in  their  general  arguments  on  other  topics.     If, 
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on  the  other  haud^   a  mind  in  which  Caufiality  is 
powerful,  surveys  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the  convit 
of  a  Cause  of  them  arises  ii-resietibly  and  intuitively  from 
the  mere  exercise  of  the  faculty.     Benevolence  and  defiigD^ 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  moral  and  physical  world,  ane 
clearly  perceived  by  it ;  and  it  therefore  instinctively  in- 
fers, that  Benignity  and  Intelligence  are  attiibules  i>f  the 
[  Cause  wliich  produced  them.     Hence  the  fact  is  phreooki- 
gically  exphdned,  why  all  master  spirits  are  believers  in 
^GoD.     Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  ancient  philosopherty  «i« 
represented  as  endowed  with  large  organs  of  Caufiality;  imd 
they  all  admitted  a  Deity,    Voltaire  had  too  liirge  a  Caa- 
sality  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  God;    and  FitASKXiK 
^continued  to  reverence  tbc  Supreme  Being,  although  he 
f'had  renounced  Cliristianitj\ 

To  some  who,  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  argument, 

seemed  inclined  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  1 1 

made  the  following  appeal,  without  receiving  any 

'  tory  answer  : — A  tree  with  roots  exists  ;  the  enrth  ei 

Land  there  is  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  one  to  the  > 

yihe  adaptation  is  not  a  quality  of  the  tree,  nor  of  the  earth ; 

}ut  a  relation  between  them.    It  has  no  physical  existence, 

kbut  is  clearly  apprehended  by  mind*    Mind,  therefore,  tnti 

bave  contrived  it ;  and  this  mind  we  call  the  Deity* 

sality  perceives  tlio  adaptation. 

Another  argument  resorted  to  by  atheists  finds  an  an-" 
Bwer  in  the  principles  now  explained.     They  object  that 
ve  have  no  evidence  of  the  self-ejcutmce  of  Gon  ;  and  af- 
irm,  that,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the  Ma- 
cer  of  the  world  may  himself  o^^»  a  superior,  and  have  I 
created.    Tlicir  objectiiin  is  sUited  in  this  form :  **  You  ^ 
Ijclicve  in  God  infer  his  existence  from  seeing  Itia 
on   the    principle   that   every  effect  must   bare 
But,"  say  they,  "  this  Being  himself  t^  an  ffft^L     You  hai 
no  evidence  from  reason  of  his  seif-ejristenctf  or  9e(fl< 
and  as  he  does  exist,  you  must  assign  a  cfMse  ^Atait  tm  i 
mnic  principle  t\iat  y^^  tc^^otd  him  as  the  cnt\m  of  llie 
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icrial  creation.'^  The  atheists  carry  tliis  ar^unetit  the 
length  of  a  denial  of  God  altogether^  in  respect  that  it  is 
only  the  first  came  that,  according  to  them,  can  be  entitled 
to  he  regarded  as  Deity ;  and  tlie  first  cause,  say  they,  is  to 
us  unknown. 

This  speculation  may  he  answered  as  follows  ;  Individua- 
lity percetc?e^  existetice  directly^  and  Causality  infers  qualitiet^ 
from  their  manifei^tations-     To  b«  able  to  judge  thoroughly 
of  any  o]>ject,  Iftjth  of  these  facuUies  retjuire  to  be  employed 
on  it.     When  a  watch,  for  example,  is  presented,  Indivi- 
duality, and   the   other    Knowing   Faculties,   perceive  it« 
wlieeLs,  spring,  lever,  &c.  and  Causality  discerufcs  their  ob- 
ject or  design.     If  the  question  is  put,    Whence  did  Uie 
watch  proceed  ?     From  the  nature  of  its  materials,  as  per- 
ceived by  the  knowing  faculties,  Causality  infers   that  it 
could  not  make  itself;  and  from  discovering  intelligence 
and  design  iu  the  adaptation  of  its  parts,  this  faculty  con* 
eludes,  that  its  Cause  must  have  possessed  these  qualities, 
and  therefore  assigns  its  production  to  an  intelligent  artifi- 
cer.     Suppose   the  statement   to  be   next  made, — **  This 
artificer  himself  is  an  existence,  and  every  existence  must 
luive  a  cause,  Who,  then,  made  the  watchmaker  ?**    In  tliis 
case,  if  no  farther  information  were  presented  to  Causality 
ilian  what  it  could  obtain  by  contemplating  the  structure  of 
the  watch,  the  answer  would  necessarily  be,  that  it  could 
not  tell.    But  let  the  artificer,  or  man,  be  submitted  to  the 
joint  observation  of  Individuality  and  Causality,  and  let  t!te 
question  be  then  put.  Who  made  him  ? — IndiWduality  and 
the   knowing  p^iwers,  by  examining  the  structure  of  \m 
boily,  would   present   Causality  with  data    from  which  it 
could  unerringly  infer,  that,  although  it  perceived  in  him 
intelligence  and  power  sufficient  to  make  the  watch,  yet, 
from  the  nature  of  his  constitution,  he  could  not  possibly 
make  himself.     Proceeding  in  the  investigation,  Causality, 
still  aided  by  the  knowing  faculties,  would  perceive  farther 
the  most  striking  indications  of  power,  benevolence,  aufl 

design  in  the  human  frame;  and  from  contemplating  tbc*4c, 
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it  would  arrive  at  a  complete  conviction,  that  the  watchma- 
ker is  the  workmanship  of  a  great,  powerful,  and  intelligent 
Being.  If,  however,  tlie  question  were  repeated,  **  Whence 
did  this  Being  proceed  ?"  Causality  could  not  ansiirer*  .  It 
would  then  be  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  in  which  it 
would  be  placed,  if  required  to  tell,  irom  seeing  the  watch 
alone,  who  made  the  watchmaker,  Individualitj  cannot 
observe  the  substance  of  the  Maker  of  the  human  body ; 
and  none  of  the  perceptive  faculties  can  reach  hinu  •  His 
existence  is  the  object  of  Causality  alone ;  and  all  that  it  can 
accomplish  is  to  infer  his  existence,  and  his  qualities  or  at^ 
tributes,  from  perceiving  their  manifestations.  I  have  stated 
the  argument  in  the  plainest  language,  but  with  perfect  re- 
verence ;  and  we  are  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  this 
faculty  is  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Creator  of  man, 
aoyd  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  self-existent,  or  called  into 
being  by  some  higher  power ;  but  thus  far  it  can  go^  and  it 
draws  its  conclusions  unhesitatingly,  that  he  must  exuiy  and 
must  possess  the  attributes  which  it  perceives  manifested  in 
his  works ;  and  these  points  being  certain,  it  declares  that 
he  is  God  totis\  that  he  is  our  Creator  and  Preserver ;  that 
all  his  qualities,  so  far  as  it  can  discover,  merit  our  pro- 
foundest  respect  and  admiration ;  and  that,  therefore,  he 
is  to  man  the  highest  and  most  legitimate  object  of  vene- 
ration and  worship. 

The  organ  is  established. 
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AlIt  the  facalties,  when  active  in  a  due  degree,  produce 
SiOtioDs  good^  proper,  or  necessary-  It  ie  excess  of  activity 
llmi  occasions  abuses ;  and  it  is  probahle  that  Phrenology 
lias  been  dieeovered  only  in  consequence  of  fiome  indivw 
duaUij  in  whom  particular  organs  were  very  largely  de- 
veloped, yielding  to  the  strivngest  propensities  of  their  na- 
ture. The  small ne»s  of  a  particular  organ  is  not  the  cause 
«tf  n  faculty  producing  abuses.  Thus,  though  the  organ  of 
Beno\'olcnco  ho  small,  this  docs  not  orca;sion  cruelty  ;  but, 
10  it  will  be  accompanied  wltli  indifTerencc  to  the  miseries 
af  vi»4Jiers»  it  may  lead  to  the  omission  of  duties.  When, 
also,  one  organ  is  small,  abuses  may  reeult  from  another 
btting  left  without  proper  restraint.  Thus?,  powerful  facul- 
Am  of  Acquisitiveness  and  Secretiveneas,  combined  with 
weak  faculties  of  Reflection  and  Conscientiousness,  may,  in 
oortaiu  circumstances,  lead  to  theft.  Powerful  Combative- 
aiB»  and  Destructiveness,  with  \^'eak  Benevolence,  may  pro- 
diiee  cruel  and  ferocious  actions. 

Every  faculty,  when  in  action,  from  whatever  cause, 
produces  the  kind  of  feeling,  or  forms  the  kind  of  ideas, 
already  explained  as  resulting  from  its  natural  constitu- 
tion. 

The  faculties  of  the  PROPENSITIES  and  SENTI- 
MENTS cannot  be  excited  to  activity  by  a  mere  act  of  the 
will-  For  example,  we  cannot  conjure  up  the  emotions  of 
Pear,  Compassion,  Veneration,  by  merely  willing  to  expe- 
rience them.  These  faculties,  however,  may  enter  into  ac- 
tion from  an  internal  excitetnont  i*(  the  organs;  and  then 
the  desire  or  emotion  which  each  produces  is  experienced, 
whether  we  will  to  experienre  it  or  not.  Thus,  tlie  cere- 
bellum being  internuily  active,  |>roduc€s  the  correspontling 
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feeling ;  and  this  cannot  be  avoided  if  the  organ  be  excited. 
We  have  it  in  our  power  to  permit  or  restrain  the  mani- 
festation of  it  in  action ;  but  we  have  no  option,  if  the  or- 
gan be  excited,  to  experience,  or  not  to  experience,  the 
feeling  itself.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  organs  of 
Fear,  Hope,  Veneration,  and  the  others.  There  are  times 
when  we  feel  involuntary  emotions  of  fear,  or  hope,  or 
awe,  arising  in  us,  for  which  we  cannot  account ;  and  soch 
feelings  depend  on  the  internal  activity  of  the  orgsuim  of 
these  sentiments. 

"  We  cannot  Nature  by  our  wishes  rule^ 
Nor  at  our  will,  her  warm  emotions  cooL** 

Cbab»k. 

In  the  second  place,  these  faculties  may  be  called  into  ac- 
tion independently  of  the  will,  by  the  presentment  of  the 
external  objects  fitted  by  nature  to  excite  them.  When  an 
object  in  distress  is  presented,  the  faculty  of  Benevolence 
starts  into  activity,  and  produces  the  feelings  which  de- 
pend upon  it.  When  an  object  threatening  danger  is  per- 
ceived, Cautiousness  gives  an  instantaneous  emotion  of 
feai".  And  when  stupendous  objects  in  nature  are  con- 
templated, Ideality  inspires  with  a  feeling  of  sublimity. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  power  of  acting,  or  of  not  acting,  is 
dependent  on  the  will ;  but  the  power  of  feeling,  or  of  not 
feeling,  is  not  so. 

"  It  seems  an  unaccountable  pleasure,"  says  Hume  *, 
which  the  spectators  of  a  well- writ  ten  tragedy  receive 
from  sorrow,  terror,  anxiety,  and  other  passions,  tluit  are 
in  themselves  disagreeable  and  uneasy.  The  more  they  are 
touched  and  affected,  the  more  are  they  delighted  with  the 
spectacle.  The  whole  art  of  the  poet  is  employed  in  rous- 
ing and  supporting  the  compassion  and  indignation,  the 
anxiety  and  resentment  of  his  audience.  They  are  pleased 
in  proportion  as  they  are  afflicted,  and  never  are  so  happy 
as  when  they  employ  tears,  sobs  and  cries,  to  give  vent  to 
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their  sorrow,  and  relieve  their  hearts,  ewollen  witli  ihe  teu- 
dereet  sympathy  mid  compassion." 

Many  volomes  have  Ixjcn  written  to  solve  this  problem. 
Those  authors  who  deny  the  existence  of  benevolent  and 
disinterested  feelingst  in  man,  maintain,  tliat  we  sympathize 
with  CaiOf  Othello^  or  King  Lear^  because  we  conceive  the 
possibility  of  ourselves  being  placed  in  similar  situations, 
and  that  then  all  the  feclinsT?  arise  in  us  which  we  would 
ojfperieucc,  if  wo  were  ourselves  suffering  under  similar  ca- 
lamities. Mr  StewarT}  who,  on  the  other  hand,  admits 
the  existence  of  generous  emotions  in  the  human  mind, 
fit»te6  it  as  liis  theory,  that  we,  for  an  instant,  believe  the 
distress  to  be  real ;  and  under  this  belief  feel  the  compas- 
sion which  would  naturally  start  up  in  our  bosoms,  if  the 
sufferingn;  represented  were  actually  endured.  A  subse- 
cjucnt  act  of  judgment,  he  says,  dispels,  in  an  almost  im- 
perceptible portion  of  time,  the  illusion,  and  restrains  the 
mind  from  acting  under  the  emotion  |  which,  if  the  belief 
of  reality  continued,  it  would  certaioly  do,  by  running  to 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed  hero  or  heroine;  but  still  he  con- 
aiders  that  a  momentary  belief  is  necessary  to  call  up  the 
emotions  which  we  ex]>erience. 

The  phrenological  doctrine  just  delivered  appears  to  me 
to  furnish  the  true  explanation.  Each  propensity  and  sen- 
timent may  be  called  into  activity  by  presentment  of  tta 
object,  and,  when  active,  the  corresponding  fe*?ling  or  emo- 
tion attends  it,  in  virtue  of  ita  constitution.  Happiness 
isimsists  in  the  harmonious  gratilication  of  all  the  faculties; 
and  the  very  essence  of  gratification  is  activity.  **  Thus 
the  muscular  system,'*  says  Dr  A.  Combe,  "  is  gratified  by 
motion,  and  pleasure  arises  ;  the  eye  is  gratified  by  looking 
fti  external  objects ;  Combativeness,  by  overcoming  oppo^ 
cttion ;  Dostructivencss,  by  the  sight  of  destruction,  and 
the  infiiction  of  pain  ;  Benevolence^  by  the  relief  of  sufier- 
iflg;  Hope,  by  looking  forward  to  a  happy  futurity;  Can- 
by  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  aud  anxiety, 
the  degree  of  enjoyment  corresponds  to  the  num- 
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ber  of  faculties  simuliane<yu8ly  active  and  gratified,  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  tragic  scene,  which  affords  a  direct  stimulus  to 
several  of  the  faculties,  at  the  same  moment,  must  be  Offree- 
oMcj  whatever  these  may  be;-^l«^  If  it  does  not  ^  the 
same  time,  outrage  any  of  the  other  feelings ;  2d/y,  Jf  it 
does  not  excite  any  faculty  so  intensely  as  to  ^ve  rise  to 
pain ;  just  as  too  much  light  hurts  the  eyes,  and  too  much 
exertion  fatigues  the  muscles."    In  the  play  of  PizarrOy  for 
example,  when  the  child  is  introduced,  its  aspect  and  situar 
tion  instantly  excite  Pliiloprogenitivcness,  and  individuals 
possessing  this  organ  largely,  feel  an  intense  interest  in 
it; — the  representation  of  danger  to  which  it  is  exposed 
rouses  Cautiousness,  producing  fear  far  its  safety ;  when 
Rolla  saves  it,  this  fear   is   allayed,  Philoprogenitiveness 
is  highly  delighted,  Benevolence   also   is   gratified;  and 
the  excitement  of  these   faculties   is  pleasure.     All  this 
internal   emotion  takes  place   simply  in   consequence  oi 
the  constitution  of  the  faculties,  and  the  relation  establisl^- 
ed  by  nature  betwixt  them  and  their  objects,  without  the 
understanding  requiring  to  be  imposed  upon,  or  to  form 
any  theory  about  the  scenes,  whether  they  are  real  or  fic- 
titious.    A  picture  raises  emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty 
on  the  same  principles.     "  The  cloud-capt  towers  and  gor- 
geous palaces"    are   fitted   by  nature   to   excite  Ideality, 
Wonder,  and  Veneration ;  and  these  being  active,  certain 
emotions  of  delight  are  experienced.     Wlien  a  very  accu- 
rate representation  of  these  towers  and  palaces   is   pre- 
sented on  canvas,  their  appearance  in  the  picture  excites 
the  same  faculties  into  action,  which  their  natural  linea- 
ments would  call  up,  and  the  same  pleasures  kindle  in  the 
soul.     But  what  would  we  think,  if  Mr  Stewart  assured 
us  that  we  required  to  believe  the  paint  and  the  canvas  to 
be  real  stone  and  lime,  and  the  figures  to  be  real  men  and 
women,  before  we  could  enjoy  the  scene  ?     And  yet  this 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  the  same  doctrine  applied  to  tra- 
gedy.    We  may  weep  at  a  tragedy  represented  on  canvas, 
and  know  all  the  while  that  there  are  only  colours  and 
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Ibfiiift  beftire  us.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  sited  tears 
fti  seeing  a  tragedy  acted,  which  is  just  a  representation,  by 
means  of  words  and  geetures,  of  objects  calculated  to  rouse 
the  faculliefi,  and  yet  suffer  no  delusiou  rcspccliEg  the  rea- 
lity of  the  piece. 

If  the  propensities  and  sentiinentg  become  excessively  ac- 
tive from  these  representations^  they  may  overpower  the 
intellect;  a  temporary  belief  may  follow;  and  the  feeling 
will  be  the  stronger;  but,  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  strong  emotion  docR  not  arise  from  a  premouH  Uht' 
slufi  of  the  untkrstandint/  ;  but  that  misconception  in  tlie 
intellect  is  the  consequence  of  the  feelings  having  become 
overwhelming. 

The  law  t>f  our  constitnlion  now  explained,  accounts  also 
for  several  of  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  All  the  organs 
are  liable  to  become  violently  and  involuntarily  active 
through  disease ;  this  produces  mental  excitement,  or  vio- 
lent desires,  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  diseased  organs. 
If  Combutiveness  and  Uestructiveness  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  madness  or  fury,  which  is  just  iin  irresistible  pro* 
(icnsity  to  violence  and  outnige,  will  ensue.  If  the  t»rgan 
of  Cautiousness  become  involuntarily  and  permanently  ac- 
tive through  disease,  fear  will  constantly  he  felt,  and  this 
conHtitutes  melancholy.  If  Veneration  and  Hope  be  ex- 
cite<l  in  a  similar  way,  the  result  will  be  involuntary  emo- 
tions of  devotion,  the  liveliest  joy  and  anticipations  of 
lilias;  which  feelingB,  lixed  and  immoveable,  amount  to 
religious  insanity.  It  fre<juontly  happens  tliat  a  [latient  is 
iiisimc  on  a  single  feeling  alone,  sucli  as  Fear,  Hope,  or 
Veneration,  and  that,  if  the  sphere  of  activity  of  this  feel- 
ing bo  avoided,  the  understanding  on  other  subjects  shall 
lie  sound,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  [latient  rati<»nal 
and  consistent.  Thus,  a  person  insane  in  Self-Esteem, 
sometimes  imagines  himself  a  King;  but  on  all  other  topics 
he  may  evince  sound  sense,  and  consecutiveness  of  judg- 
tit*  Thi^  results  from  the  organs  of  intellect  being 
id,  and  only  the  organ  of*  Self-Esteem  discaj^ed.    Some- 
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times  well-meaning  individuals,  struck  with  the  clearness 
of  the  understanding  in  such  patients,  set  themselves  to 
point  out,  hy  means  of  argument,  the  erroneous  nature  of 
the  notions  under  which  they  suffer,  supposing  that,  if  they 
could  convince  their  intellect  of  the  mistake,  the  disease 
would  be  cured ;  hut  the  malady  consists  in  an  unhealthy 
action  of  the  organ  of  a  sentiment  or  propensity,  and  as 
long  as  the  disease  lasts,  the  insane  feeling,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  mental  alienation,  will  remain,  and  ar- 
gument will  do  as  little  to  remove  it,  as  a  speech  in  re- 
moving gout  from  the  toe. 

The  converse  of  the  doctrine  now  explained,  also  holds 
good ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  organ  be  not  active,  the  propen- 
sity or  emotion  connected  with  it  cannot  be  felt ;  just  as 
we  cannot  hear  a  sound  when  the  auditory  apparatus  is  not 
excited  by  the  air. 

The  most  important  practical  consequences  may  be  de- 
rived from  this  exposition  of  our  mental  constitution.  The 
larger  any  organ  is,  the  more  is  it  prepared  to  come  into 
activnity,  and  the  smaller,  the  less  so.  Hence  an  indivi*- 
dual  prone  to  violence,  to  excessive  pride,  vanity,  or  ava- 
rice, is  the  victim  of  an  unfavourable  development  of 
brain ;  and  in  our  treatment  of  him  we  ought  to  bear  this 
fact  constantly  in  mind.  If  we  had  wished,  for  example,  to 
render  Bellingham  mild,  the  proper  proceeding  would 
have  been,  not  to  abuse  him  for  being  ill-tempered,  for 
this  would  have  directly  excited  his  Destructiveness,  the 
largeness  of  which  \^ji8  the  cause  of  his  wrath,  but  to  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  his  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Intel- 
lect, that,  by  rousing  them,  we  might  assuage  the  vehe- 
mence of  Destructiveness.  In  a  case  like  that  of  David 
Haggart,  in  whom  Conscientiousness  was  very  deficient,  we 
ought  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  in  regard  to  feeling  the 
obligation  of  justice,  such  an  individual  is  in  the  same  state 
of  unhappy  deficiency  as  Mr  Milne  is  in  perceiving  co- 
lours, and  Anne  Ormerod  in  perceiving  melody;  and  our 
treatment  ought  to  correspond.     We  would  never  tbink  of 
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Mupplying  Anne  Orm£UOi>'8  deficiency  of  Tune  by  hareh 
treatment;  and  if  Haggart'b  GonseieDtiousiiesg  was  natii- 
ntlly  tis  deficient,  we  could  as  little  have  succeeded  in  ena- 
bling him  to  feel  and  act  justly  by  mere  severity  of  punish, 
mexit*  Tlie  reasonable  plan  in  Riich  eases  is,  fir<t,  to  place 
the  individual  in  circumstances  as  little  as  possible  requir* 
ing  tlie  exercise  of  the  deficient  faculty;  not  to  place  Annb 
Ohmerod  in  a  band  of  binders  j  nor  one  like  David  Hag- 
GART  in  a  confidential  situation,  where  property  is  entrust- 
ed to  him.  In  the  next  place,  to  present  to  all  the  orgajjs 
of  ibe  higher  sentiments  which  ho  possesses  largely  de- 
veloped, motives  calculated  to  control  tlie  propeimities, 
■o  as  Ui  supply^  as  much  as  possible,  the  place  of  the  feeble 
Coikseien  tiou^^nesH. 

If  the  principle  that  largo  organs  give  stnmg  deriresp. 
and   small   organs   weak   impulses,    bo   correct,    Phreno* 
must    be    calculated   in   an    eminent   degree   U>   be 

ictic^tUy  useful  in  society*  If,  in  choositig  a  servant, 
we  lire  aiVaid  or  asliHuicd  to  examine  the  heml,  and  light 
upon  one  with  a  brain  extremely  deficient,  like  that  of 
Mary  Macinnes,  and  if  certjun  strong  animal  feelings  ac- 
company this  development,  wo  shall  unque8tionably  suffer 
great  annoyance  as  the  consequence.  If  we  select  a  ser- 
vant very  deficient  in  Clonseicntlousness  as  a  chihrs  maid, 
she  will  labour  under  a  natural  blindness  to  truth,  and  not 
only  lie  herself,  but  teach  the  children  entrusted  to  her 
ant:  this  abominable  ^"icc*  If  a  merchant  selects  a  clerk 
witli  a  he;ul  like  David  Haggart*b,  and  places  money  at 
his  dii»pos;d,  the  strong  animal  feelings,  unrestrained  by 
€}onscientiou8ne8F,  will  prompt  him  to  embezzle  it.  It  is 
increiltble  to  what  an  extent  evils  might  be  mitigntedj  or 
prcv(^nted  in  society,  by  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle.  I  have  applied  it  in  the  selection  of  servants 
with  grejit  advantage. 

In  the  next  place,  if  the  presentment  of  the  object  of  a 
iilty  rouses  it  into  instant  activity,  as  suffering  bene> 
vcJenee,  or  danger  fear,  tins  becomes  a  highly  important 
prtacsple  in  the  education  of  children.     If  we  put  on  the 
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naturnl  language  of  Dcstructiveness  and  Self-Esteem  in  oor 
intercourse  with  them,  we  ehall  cultivate  thoee  very  facul- 
ties in  their  minds,  by  exciting  the  organs  ;  if  we  manifest 
Benevolence  and  Veneration  in  their  presence,  we  shall 
excite  the  same  faculties  in  them;  if  we  discourse  coU' 
stantly  about  money,  the  desire  of  increasing  it,  and  tlie 
fear  of  losing  it,  we  shall  stimulate  the  organs  of  Acquisi- 
tiveness, and  Self-Esteem  in  them,  and  increase  the  power 
of  these  propensities. 

In  the  third  place,  Tlie  faculties  of  whicli  we  are  now 
speaking  may  be  excited  to  activity,  or  repressed,  vidireci- 
/y,  by  an  effort  of  the  wilK  Thus,  the  Knowing  and  Re- 
flecting Faculties  have  the  function  of  forming  ideas.  If 
these  faculties  ho  employed  to  conceive  internally  objects 
fitted  by  nature  to  excite  the  propensities  and  scuttments, 
tJie  latter  will  start  into  activity  in  the  same  maimer,  but 
not  with  so  much  intensity  as  if  their  appropriate  objects 
were  externally  present.  For  example,  if  we  conceive  in- 
wardly an  object  in  distress,  and  Benevolence  be  powerful, 
compassion  will  be  felt,  and  tears  will  sometimes  flow  from 
the  emotion  produced.  lu  like  manner,  if  we  wish  to  repress 
the  activity  of  ideality,  we  cannot  do  so  merely  by  willing 
that  the  sentiment  be  quiet ;  but  if  we  conceive  object*  fit- 
ted to  excite  Veneration,  Fear,  Pride,  or  Benevolence, 
these  faculties  will  then  be  excited,  and  Ideality  will  sink 
into  inactivity.  The  \ivacity  of  the  feeling,  in  such  casefii 
w*ill  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  eonceptton,  mid 
the  energj^  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments  together. 

Hence  he  who  has  any  propensity  or  sentiment  predi> 
minantly  active  from  internal  excitement  of  the  organ,  will 
have  his  intellect  filled  with  conceptions  fitted  to  gratify 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  habitual  subjects  of  thought  in 
the  mind  are  determined  by  the  organs  which  are  predo- 
minantly active  from  internal  excitement  If  the  cerebel- 
lum be  permanently  active,  the  individuiU  will  be  prone  to 
collect  pictures,  books  and  anecdotes,  fitteil  to  gratUy  this 
feeling;  his  mind  will  be  much  occupied  with  such  idews 
and  they  will  afford  him  deliglit.     If,  in  another  indivi* 
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dualy  ConstructivcDcsB,  Ideality  and  Imitatioiij  be  inter- 
nally active,  ho  will  desire  to  see  pictures,  busts,  and 
works  of  art,  iu  which  skill,  beauty  and  expression,  are 
combined.  He  will  know  much  about  suci*  objects,  be 
fond  of  possessing  them,  and  of  talking  of  them-  If,  in 
another  individual,  Acquisitiveness  he  iutenially  active, 
he  will  feel  a  great  and  natural  interest  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  wealth,  and  he  inspired  with  an  eager  curio- 
Bity  to  know  tiie  profits  of  different  branches  of  trfido,  and 
the  property  possessed  by  different  individuals.  If  Benevo- 
lence be  internally  active,  the  mind  will  run  habitually  on 
fichemeis  of  philanthropy,  such  as  those  of  Howard,  Mr 
Owen,  or  Mrs  Fnv.  In  these  cases,  the  fiking  for  tlie  ob- 
ject 6r  pursuit  depends  upon  the  particular  propensities  or 
senltments  which  are  active;  the  iuielleclual  faculties  serve 
as  the  ministering  instruments  of  their  gratification. 

Tbcse  principles  explain  readily  the  great  variety  of 
taatea  and  dispositions  among  mankind :  for  in  no  two  in- 
dividuals is  exactly  the  same  combination  of  organs  to  be 
found,  and  hence  every  one  is  inspired  with  feelings  lu 
some  degree  peculiar  to  himself,  and  desires  objects  fitted 
for  Ms  gpecial  gratification. 

As  the  faculties  of  the  Pro|>ensitic8  and  Sentiments  do 
not  form  Ideas,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  excite  or  recal 
directly  by  an  act  of  the  will,  the  feelings  or  emotions  pro- 
duced by  them,  it  follows  that  these  faculties  have  not  the 
attributes  of  Perceptian,  Conception,  Memory,  Imagina- 
tion :  They  have  the  attribute  of  Sensation  alone ;  tliat  is 
to  gay,  when  they  are  active^  a  sensation  or  emotion  ia 
experience<l.  Hence  Sensation  is  an  accompaniment  of 
the  activity  of  all  the  faculties  which  feel,  and  of  the 
nen'oua  system  in  general ;  but  sensation  is  not  a  faculty 
itself. 

The  laws  of  the  KNOWING  and  REFLECTING  facul- 
ties are  different:  These  faculties  form  Ideas,  and  {>erceivc 
Relations ;  they  arc  subject  to  the  wiU,  or  rather  constitute 
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wzR  thoMdrek  sbd  BiBsttr  tm  tfe  giitififliiw  of  Ike 

ccher  £k^^L»  vkLrii  chIt  fed. 

lit,  11»»  £M^da,  ^  nr  be  acthv fiEomiatcnd  CB- 
chemcnt  cl'  d^  orzu&k  azud  then  tlv  Imdi  of  ideas  vUdi 
tlie J  azv  £rt«d  to  form  are  pmentrf  iaiolimtaiilT  to  dw 
MXBid.  like  mosesan  f«ek  the  notes  flovia^  on  liim 
ed  for.  A  man  in  wiur-oi  Camber  k  pofwrfnl  and 
calcnlaref  bj  a  xsattml  impnke.  He  in 
TxcoTDCa;,  cccceives  tenrei  br  in&enial  i 
wb!*>m  Cassaliry  is  poverfol  and  activei, 
think,  withoiit  an  effort.  He  in  wliom  Wit  io 
feels  wvLzy  concepdons  dowinz  into  his  i 
}t.  and  even  at  times  and  plaecs  when  he  wvaM 
not  to  appear. 

2^v,  These  Acuities  may  be  excited  bv  the  ] 
external  objects  fitted  to  call  them  into  actiritT :  andg 

S^iZv.  They  may  be  excited  to  activity  by  anact  of  rofidoa. 

When  excited  by  the  presentation  of  exlcmal  oljeeta,  Ae 
objects  are  PE  ?.cx  r  vzD,  and  this  act  is  called  PERCEPTION. 
Perception  i«  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  these  facaltiei; 
and  it  n«j  idea  is  farmed  when  the  object  is  presented,  the 
infiiviiiu:il  is  destitute  o(  the  power  of  manifesting  the&ml- 
ty.  whtiKe  function  is  to  perceive  objects  of  that  kind.  Thii% 
when  tones  are  pr^iiduced*  he  who  cannot  perceiTe  the  mdo* 
dy  of  them,  i^  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  fa- 
culty of  Tune.  ^Mien  a  coloured  object  is  presented,  and 
the  indi\~idual  cannot  perceive*  so  as  to  distinguish,  the  tinti^ 
he  is  destitute  of  the  power  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of 
colour.  When  the  steps  of  an  argument  are  logically  and 
distinctly  stated,  he  who  cannot  perceive  the  relation  bc^ 
twixt  the  stops,  and  the  necessity  of  the  conclusion,  is  des- 
titute of  the  (x>wer  of  manifesting  the  faculty  of  Causality ; 
and  so  on.  Tlius  Perception  is  a  mode  of  action  of  the  iacid- 
ties  which  form  ideas,  and  implies  the  lowest  degree  of  ac* 
tinty ;  but  Perception  is  not  a  separate  faculty. 

This  doctrine  i^^  not  theoretical,  but  is  clearly  indicated 
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hf  facta.  In  the  cafic  mentioned  by  Mr  Hood  ^,  a  patient 
having  lost  the  memory  of  words,  yet  enjoyed  perception  of 
their  meaning.  He  understood  lan^iage  spoken  hy  others, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  organ  of  Language  retained  so  much 
of  its  power  as  to  enable  him  to  perceive  the  meaning  of 
words  when  presented  to  his  mind,  hut  &o  little  of  its  ener* 
gy  as  not  to  bo  adequate  to  the  act  of  recalling  words  by  an 
act  of  his  will,  so  as  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  case  of 
Mr  Ferguson  f  is  another  in  point  He  enjoyed  eo  great  a 
degree  of  the  organ  of  Size  as  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
distaiice  when  natural  scenery  was  presented  to  his  mind, 
but  so  little  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  recollect  it,  when  the 
objects  were  withdrawn*  Mr  Sloane  :(  is  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion in  regard  to  colouring.  He  perceives  the  differ&ices  of 
hues  when  they  are  presented  to  his  eyes,  but  haa  so  little 
of  the  organ  that  he  does  not  recollect,  so  as  to  bo  able  to 
name,  them  separately.  Many  persons  are  in  a  similar  con- 
dition in  regard  to  music ;  they  ]>erceive  melody  and  enjoy 
it,  when  presented  to  the  ear,  but  have  so  little  of  the  facul- 
ty  of  Tune  as  to  be  unable  to  reeal  the  notes  after  they  have 
ceftsed  to  l>e  heard.  The  same  hold  iu  regard  to  the  re- 
flecting powers.  Many  persons  possess  faculties  acute  and 
vigorous  enough  to  perceive  an  argument,  if  placed  before 
them,  who  are  quite  incapable  of  inventing  it  themselves* 

Here,  again,  a  highly  valuable  practical  result  presents 
itjielf*  If  we  place  a  person  with  a  forehead  like  Fraseu's, 
iu  whom  tlie  reflecting  organs  are  deficient,  in  a  situation, 
or  apply  to  him  for  advice  in  circumstances,  requiring  great 
imliirm]  sagacity  and  depth  of  intellect,  we  shall  assuredly 
lie  disappointed ;  whereas,  if  we  apply  to  one  having  such  a 
eonbinatioii  as  Dr  Feakkxin,  in  whom  reflection  was  very 
large,  there  will  he  much  more  of  tho  instinctive  capacity 
of  Iraeing  out  beforehand  tlie  probable  chain  of  Causation, 
and  anticipating  the  effects  of  measures  which  we  propose 
to  follow.   Fraser  might  shew  good  sense  and  sound  judg- 
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meni  qfivr  the  coiiKCCjuences  were  pointed  oat  to  him,  be-^ 
cause  he  pifsscssee  development  snflicieiit  to  give  him  pert 
tiofi  o(  causation  when   presented;  hut  he  could   not,  liki 
Franklin,  anticipate  effects,  jis  this  is  a  Tiigher  i»ower. 

According  to  ihh  view  of  Perception,  which  regards  it  j 
the  hnvest  state  of  activity  of  every  intellectual  faculty, 
indivifliial  may  possess  acute  powers  of  perception  as  to  oii< 
class  ofohjects^  and  he  quite  unahle  to  perceive  otliers.   Thu 
Mr  Milne  had  an  acute  perception  of  form,  although 
cannot   perceive  some  colours;  other  individuals  |>crceivfl 
symmetry  distinctly  who  cannot  perceive    meli>dy.     TliiaJ 
exposition  has  the  merit  of  coinciding  with  nature ;  for  we! 
frequently  meet  witli  such  examples  as  I  have  now  cited. 

The  metaphysicians,  on  the  other  hand,  treatof  perceptioiiJ 
as  a  gcjteral  faculty^  and  when  their  doctrine  is  applied 
nature,  the  extraordinar}^  spectacle  is  presented  of  their  i/e^J 
nerai  power  performing  in  the  same  individual  half  its  func- 
tions with  great  effect,  wliilo  it  is  wholly  inefficient  as  to_ 
the  otlier  half;  just  as  if  a  leg  could  walk  eabt  and  be  quit^J 
iiicapahle  of  walking  west*     Dr  Thomas  Brown  has  aban 
doned  tljis  absurdity;  and  differs  fromREio,  Stewart,  and 
all  his  predecessors,  in  denying  |>erception  to  be  any  thing 
more  than  an  act  of  the  general  iM)vver  of  the  miticK     VV^^ 
call  it  an  act  of  several  sjK^cial  fac'^ultics  of  the  mind;  but 
with  these  Dr  Buown  was  not  acquainted. 


CONCEPTION.     When  the  Knowing  or  Reflecting  or^ 
gans  are  powerfully  active  from  interna)  excitement,  whe- 
ther by  the  will  or  from    natural  activity,   ideas  arc  vi*j 
vidly  and  rapidly  conceived;  and  the  act  of  forming  thcori 
is  styled  CONCEPTION  ;  if  the  act  amounts  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  vivacity,  it  is  called  IMAGINATION.     The 
perception  is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity  of  any  of  the 
faculties  excited  by  an  external  object;  and  conception  m 
imagination  are  higlier  degrees  of  activity  depending  on  in- 
ternal eauses,  and  witliout  the  interference  of  an  externa 
abject.     Each  faculty  performs  tlie  act  of  conception  in  it 
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Bphcro.  ThuR,  if  one  person  have  a  powerful  organ 
kof  Tune,  he  is  able  to  conceive,  or  call  up  in  liis  own  mind, 
|4hc  notc^  of  a  tune,  when  no  ingtrument  h  ^uncling  in  his 
rears.  If  his  organ  of  Form  bo  very  small,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  bring  Blmi>cB  before  his  mind  with  e^puil  facility. 
Some  persons  read  mtisic  like  a  book,  the  written  sign  of 
a  note  being  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  call  up  the  ira- 
pressioD  of  the  note  itself  in  their  minds*  This  is  a  very 
higk  degree  of  activity  of  the  faculty.  Temperament  has 
a  great  effect  on  internal  activity ;  the  lymphatic  tempe- 
rament requires  external  objects  to  rouse  it  to  vivid  action, 
while  the  sanguine  and  nervous  glow  with  spontaneous 
and  constitutional  vivacity>  Hence  imagination,  which 
results  from  u  high  degree  of  activity,  is  rarely  found  with 
a  temperament  purely  lymiilmticj  but  becomes  exalted  in 
proportion  to  the  approach  of  the  temperament  to  the  ner- 
vous. 

In  treating  of  C^^louring,  I  cited  a  passage  from  Mr 
^  S^rEWAar,  in  wliich,  after  sUting  the  fact  that  some  men 
■are  able  to  distinguish  different  tints  when  presented  toge- 

■  llier,  who  cannot  name  them  when  separate,  he  attributes 

■  this  want  of  digcrimination  to  defect  in  the  power  of  concep- 
I  iim^  probably  arising,  he  supposes,  from  early  habits  of  in- 
attention*    So  far  be  is  correct :  an  individual  like  Mr 
Sloan E  may  be  found,  whose  organ  of  Colouring  enables 

'     him  to  distinguish  hues  when  seen  in  juxta-position,  and  is 

^Lyet  so  weak  as  not  to  give  bim  conception  or  memory  of 

"     them  when  seen  apart,  and  this  would  certainly  indicate  a 

^  deficient  power  of  cotice.})lion ;  but  then  the  power  of  con- 

■^ception  may  be  deficient  in  this  faculty  alone,  and  very  vi- 

H  goroiis  in  all  the  others.     On  Mr  Stewart's  principle,  that 

s     conception  is  a  general  power,  wo  would  have  the  anomaly 

of  its  performing  one  portion  of  its  functions  well,  while 

deficient  as  to  another,  which  defect  is  accounted  for  hj 

him,  by  supposing  early  habits  of  inattention  ;  whereas  if  a 

faculty  be  naturally  strong,  it  eagerly  attends  to  its  objects, 

just  aB  a  vigorous  and  empty  stomach  desires  food. 
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Wlien  any  af  the  Knowing  or  Reflecting  orgmiid  is  inter- 

Eialljr   ctivB)  the  mind  conceives,  or  is  preseuted  with  idc 

of  the  objects  which  it  is  fitted  to  perceive*     Thus  Local  it 

'Colouring,  and  Size,  being  active,  wo  are  able,  with 

eyes  closed,  to  conceive  a  landscape  in  all  it«  detaila  of  lull 

ind  dale,  sunshine  and  shade.     If  this  internal  activity  ht- 

come  morbid,  through  disease  of  the  organs,  theti  ideais  be- 

,  come  fixed,  and  remain  involuntarily  in  the  mind  ;  and  if 

bthis  is  long  continued,  it  constitutes  insanity.     Biaay  per- 

psons  have  experienced,  when  in  the  dark,  vivid  imprc 

of  figures  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form  passing 

'^fore  the  mind,  sometimes  invested  in  alarming  briliia 

and  vivacity.     I  conclude  that  this  arises  from  an  tntcmtt 

Lexcitemeut  of  tlie  organs  situated  at  the  supercUiary  nigt^ 

viz.  Form,  Locality,  Colouring,  &c.  occasioned  genmtXtf 

by  an  unusual  accumulation  of  blood.     This  aBWticm  is,  in 

most  iustanees,  only  momentary ;  but  suppose  that  it  wen 

to  become  fixed  and  continuous,  then  the  mind  would  I 

haunted  with  permanent  and  ^-ivid  conceplions  of 

''inerable  and  fantastic  beings,  invested  with  more  llian  tbe 

t  forms  and  hues  of  reality*     Tliis  would  be  insanity  ; 

t  diseased  feeling,  such  as  melancholy,  or  fnry,  or  r«li| 

[  joyi  but  an  intellectual  delusion ;  so  that  every 

[.might  be  sound,  and  yet  this  aberration  of  inteU«»et  rt 

^iixed  and  immoveable  by  the  will.     If  we  suppose  thli  i 

Ijease  to  take  place  in  several  Knowing  organSf  Umrmg  1 

Dfgans  of  Reilection  entire,  it  is  quite  possible  lo 

that  the  individual   may  have  false  pert-cptiuns  od 

points,  and  not  only  be  sane  on  all  others,  but  be  ablei ) 

i  means  of  llie  faculties  that  remain  unaflTected^  Ia  di^titigiaiib 

the  erroneous  impressions. 

The  phenomena  of  apparitions,  or  t<jM mn  untsKMitc,  msij 

kl>e  accounted  for  by  the  principles  now  cxplninocL     If  s^ 

.Teral  organs  become  active  through  internal  a3Keil4»MBl» 

^  they  produce  involuntary  conceptions  of  outward  obJMiii 

invested  in  all  the  attributes  of  Form,  Colour,  and  Si«t» 

wliich  usual  ly^di;stiuguisli  reality*     Several  iutcretliiig  €d^ 
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amples  of  this  affection  are  giyen  in  the  Phrenological 
Journal  ^. 

The  Knowing  organs,  and  the  organ  of  Wonder,  fieem  to 
lie  the  chief  seats  of  these  diseased  perceptions,  which  ap- 
peara  obvious  from  the  descriptions  of  the  apparitions 
themselves.  Thus  Nicolai,  the  Berlin  bookseller,  saw  the 
Jbrm  as  of  a  deceased  person  within  eight  steps  of  him — 
vast  numbers  of  human  and  other  forms  equally  in  the  day 
and  night— crowds  of  both  sexes — people  on  horsebacks 
birds  and  dogs^-of  natural  size,  and  distinct  as  if  alive, — 
of  natural  colour,  but  paler  than  reality.  He  then  be^an 
ta  hear  tiern  iai/u  On  being  blooded  with  leeches,  the 
room  was  crowded  with  spectres — in  a  few  hours  their 
colour  began  to  fade,  but  in  a  few  more  they  were  wliite* 
They  dissolvcKl  in  air,  and  fragments  of  them  were  visible 
for  some  time*  Dr  Alderson  of  Hull  furnishes  two  other 
eases,  Mr  R,  left  his  wife  and  family  in  America,  but 
saw  them  and  conversed  with  them  in  this  country — saw 
trains  of  living  and  dead  persons — in  a  bright  brass  lock 
again  saw  his  transatlantic  friends,  and  always  in  that 
lock — had  violent  headaeh.  A  po lb ouso- keeper  in  Hull 
saw  a  soldier  in  his  cellar  wliom  he  endeavoured  to  seize, 
but  found  an  illusion — attempted  to  take  up  oysters  from 
the  ground,  which  were  equally  unreal — saw  crowds  of  the 
living  and  dead — scarcely  knew  real  from  spectral  custom- 
ers—«uffercd  repeated  flogging  from  a  waggoner  with  a- 
whip,  who  was  an  illusiour  In  Vol.  IL  of  tlie  Journal, 
page  111,  is  given  the  case  of  a  man  in  tlie  west  of  Scot- 
land, wiUi  a  large  organ  of  Wonder^  who  sees  inanimate 
things  and  persons  in  visions — had  a  spotted  carpet  for  a 
long  time  before  his  eyes— a  funeral — a  log  of  wood  on 
wheels*  Uia  sou  has  the  same  tendency — he  followed  a 
beggBTf  who  glided  and  vanished  into  a  walL  All  these 
perceptions  are  clearly  referrible  to  the  Knowing  organs, 

Mr  Simpson  has  communicated   to    the  Phrenological 
Jounuit  the  following  case,  w^hich  is  particularly  intorcsi- 
•  Vol.  i.  jH  541,  and  voL  ii.  pp.  Ul,  W3,  362. 
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ing  and  iostruetlve.     Concomitanco  of  poiu  in  Use  { 
seats  of  the  orgaus,  with  disorder  of  their  functions,  for 
a  striking  feature  in  it ;  and  the  author  statics,  ilial  lit  in 
ready  to  afford  the  means  of  verificatiua  of  the  facta  to  i 
philosophical  inquirer. 

"  Miss  S.  L.,"  says  Mr  Simpson,  **  a  young  lady,  uadtr 
twenty  years  of  age,  of  good  family,  well  cdacal«d, 
from  any  superstitious  fears,  and  in  perfect  general  bealltl 
of  body  and  soundness  of  mind,  has  nevertheless  been  for 
some  years  oecasionally  troubled,  both  in  the  night  and  tn 
the  day,  witli  visions  of  persons  and  iuanitnate  objects,  ia  , 
almost  all  tlie  modes  and  forms  which  we  bare  already 
relate  She  was  early  subject  to  such  illu^iotia  oocaaiotial* 
ly,  and  the  iirst  she  remembers  was  that  of  a  carpet  t 
out  in  the  air,  which  desceuded  near  her,  and 
away. 

^^  After  an  interval  of  some  years,  she  began  to  aee  hu- 
man figiu*es  in  her  room  as  she  lay  wide  awake  in  bed,  < 
in  the  daylight  of  the  morning.  These  figures  were 
ishf  or  rather  ^re^  and  tramparent  like  cobweb^  and  geoendlr 
above  the  size  of  life.  At  tliis  time  she  had  acute 
very  singularly  confined  to  one  small  spot  of  ike  bead| 
being  asked  to  point  out  the  spot,  the  utmost  care 
taken  not  to  lead  her  to  the  answer,  our  renders  may  JB 
of  our  feelings  as  phrenologists,  when  she  touched  wilh 
fore- finger  and  thumb,  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  ficute, 
commencement  of  tlie  eyebrows^  and  the  sfjot  immediaiefy 
the  top  of  the  nose^  the  (iscertained  ma(^  of  the  of^ems  o^J 
jSize,  and  Lower  IndividuaiUy  !  Here,  particularly  on  « 
lidc  of  tlte  root  of  the  nose,  she  said  the  sensattoti 
only  be  compared  to  that  of  running  sharp  knives  into  i 
part.  The  pain  increased  when  she  held  her  bead 
and  was  much  relieved  by  holding  her  faro  upwarda ' 
Miss  S.  L.  on  being  asked  if  the  pain  wan  confined  to  that 
spot,  answered,  that  some  time  aflerwarils  the  /mm  i 


•  Qit€rf,^DQCit  not  thid  look  like  a  pressure  of  blooi!  vn  tbtt  rtgioa  if 
the  bnin  f 
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ki  riffhi  and  l^  aUmg  the  ei^ebroim^  and  a  littk  above  tfmnj 
ami  annpieiefy  round  tite  etfes^  which  feU  often  as  iftftey  would 
burst  from  their  sockets.     When  this  happened,  her  visions 
wcro  varied  precisely  as  the  phrenologist  would  have  antt- 
eiiiated,  and  she  detailed  the  progress  without  a  single  lead* 
ing  question.     JVeig/U,  Colourifi^,  Order,  Number^  Locality^ 
all   became  affected;  and  let  us  observe  what  happened. 
The  whitish  or  cobweb  spectres  assumed  the  natural  coiottr 
of  the  objects,  but  they  coutinued  often  to  present  tliem- 
mIt«%  though  not  always,  above  the  size  of  life     She  saw 
a  beggar  one  day  out  of  dotirs,  natund  in  size  and  colour, 
who  vanii^hed  as  she  came  up  to  the  spot,     Colourifui^  being 
over*excited,    began  to  occasion  its  specific  and  fantastical 
illusions.     Bright  spots,  like  stars  on  a  black  gixiund,  filled 
the  room  in  the  dark,  and  even  in  daylight ;  and  sudden  and 
sometimes   gradual    illumination  of  the  room   during  the 
titght  often  took  place,  so  that  the  furtdture  in  it  became 
visible.     Innumerable  balls  of  fire  seemed  one  day  to  pour 
like  H  torrent  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  down 
the  tttaircase.     On  one  occasion,  tlie  pain  between  the  eyce^ 
and  along  the  lower  ridge  of  the  brow,  struck  her  suddenly 
with  great  violence, — when,  itistantly,  the  room  filled  with 
stars  and  bright  spots*    On  attempting,  on  that  occagion,  to 
go  to  bed,  she  said  she  was  conscious  of  an  inability  to  bal' 
tmce  herself  as  if  s/ie  had  been  tipsy ^  and  she  fell,  having 
made  repeated  efforts  to  seize  the  bedpost ;  which,  in  the 
most  unaccountable  manner,  eluded  her  grasp,  by  shifting 
iisjdacei  and  also  by  presenting  her  witli  a  number  if  bed- 
pasis  instead  of*  one.     If  tiie  organ  of  Weighty  situated  be- 
twisen  Size  and  Colouring^  be  the  organ  of  the  instinct  to 
IVflflerre,  and  power  of  preserving  equilibrium,  it  must  be 
tlie  necessary  consequence  of  the  derangement  of  that  organ 
to  overset  the  balance  of  the  person.    Over-excited  Number^ 
we  should  expect  to  produce  multiplication  of  objects,  and 
the  first  experience  she  hud  of  tliis  illuBiou  was  the  multi* 
plication  of  the  bedposts,  and  subsequently  of  any  inanimate 
object  die  looked  at — that  object  bebg  in  itself  real  and 
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single ; — a  book,  a  footstool,  a  work-box,  would  increase  to 
twenty,  or  fifty,  sometimes  without  order  or  arrangement^ 
and  at  other  times  piled  regularly  one  above  another. 
Such  objects  deluded  her  in  another  way,  by  increasing  in  , 
fize,  as  she  looked  at  them,  to  the  most  amazing  excess, —  j 
again  resuming  their  natural  size— less  than  which  they 
never  seemed  to  become,^ — and  again  swelling  out,  Jjocality^ 
over*excited,  gave  her  the  illusion  of  objects,  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  regard  as  fixed,  being  out  of  their 
places ;  and  she  thinks,  bni  t>  not  sure^  that,  on  one  occa* 
sion,  a  door  and  window  in  one  apartment  seemed  to  have 
changed  places, — ^but,  as  she  added,  she  might  liave  been 
deceived  by  a  mirror.  This  qualification  gave  us  the  more 
confidence  in  her  accuracy»  when,  as  she  did  with  regard 
to  all  her  other  illusions,  she  spoke  more  positively.  She 
had  not  hitherto  observed  a  great  and  ]>ainful  confusion  in 
the  visions  which  visited  her,  so  as  to  entitle  us  to  infertile 
derangement  of  Ortler,  Irifi  hi  duality ^  Form,  Size^  Weighty 
Colmtring^  Locality,  and  dumber  only,  seemed  liitlieito 
affected. 

**  For  nearly  two  years,  Miss  S.  L.  was  free  from  her 
frontal  headachs,  and — ^mark  the  coincidence — untroubled 
by  visions,  or  any  other  illusive  perceptions.  Some  months 
ago,  however,  all  her  distrc^ssing  symptoms  returned  in 
great  aggravation,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a  want  of 
health  *♦  The  pain  was  more  acute  than  before  along  the 
frontal  bone,  and  round  and  in  the  eyeballs;  and  all  the 
organs  there  situated  recommenced  their  game  of  illusion* 
Single  figures  of  absent  and  deceased  friends  were  terribly 
real  to  her,  both  in  the  day  and  the  night,  sometimes  coft* 
web^  but  generally  coloured.  She  sometimes  saw  friends 
an  the  street,  who  proved  phantoms  when  she  approached 
to  speak  to  them ;  and  instances  occurred  where,  from  not 
Having  thus  satisfied  herself  of  the  illusion,  she  affirmed  to 
such  friends,  that  she  had  seen  them  in  certain  places,  at 

•  Constitutional  irregtilarity  would,  it  is  very  probable,  exphdn  Ul« 
whole  disorder « 
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cerUitii  tunes/  when  they  proved  to  her  the  clearest  idibu 
The  confuswii  of  her  spectral  forms  now  distressed  her.^ 
(Order  affected)*  The  oppression  and  i>erple]dty  was  in- 
tolerable when  figures  presented  themselves  before  her  in 
inextrie^ble  disorder,  and  still  more  when  they  changed — 
IS  with  NicoLAi — from  whole  figm^es  to  parte  of  figiu'es — 
JtieeS}  and  half-faces,  and  limbs, — sometimes  of  inordinate 
aijMi  and  dreadful  deformity.  One  instance  of  illtisive  Dis^ 
mrder^  which  she  mention ed»  is  curious  ;  and  bas  the  farther 
effect  of  exhibiting  (what  cannot  be  put  in  terms  except 
those  of)  the  derangement  of  the  just  perception  of  gravi- 
tation or  equilibrium  (IVeiyhi).  One  night  as  she  sat  in 
bar  bed-room,  and  was  about  to  go  to  bed,  a  stream  \o5 
ipeelrefly  persons'  faces,  limbs,  in  the  most  shocking  confu- 
sion, seemed  to  her  to  pour  into  her  room  from  the  window, 
in  the  maimer  of  a  cascade  !  Although  the  cascade  continued 
apparently  in  rapid  descending  motion,  there  was  no  ac- 
cumuhttion  of  figures  in  the  room,  the  supply  unaccountably 
vanishing  after  ha\ing  formed  the  cascade.  Colossal  figures 
are  her  frequent  visitors*     fSize^J 

**  Real  but  inanimate  objects  have  assumed  to  her  the 
form  of  animals ;  and  she  haa  often  attempted  to  lift  ar- 
ticles from  the  ground,  which,  like  the  oysters  in  the  pot- 
house cellar,  eluded  her  grasp. 

**  More  recently  she  has  experienced  a  great  aggravation 
of  her  alarms ;  for,  like  Nicolai,  she  her/an  to  hear  her 
spsdrsl  visitors  speak  !^ — With  Mr  R.  of  Hull,  the  spectres 
slwmys  spoke.  At  first  her  crowds  kept  up  a  buzzing  and 
iodoscribable  giltbering^  and  occasionully  joined  in  a  li»ud 
and  t43rrib}y  dit^agreeable  iaugh^  which  she  could  only  im- 
pute to  fiends.  These  unwelcome  sounds  were  generally 
followed  by  a  rapid  and  always  alarming  advance  of  the 
figures,  which  often  on  those  occasions  presented  very  large 
and  fciirful  faces,  with  insufferable  glaring  eyes  ch>se  to  her 
awn«  All  8clf-jK>S8Cssion  then  failed  her,  and  the  cold 
sweat  of  terror  stood  on  her  brow,  ller  single  figures  of 
the  deceased  and  absent  then  begun  to  gibber,  and  ^oqu 
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more  dihtiiictly  to  address  her;  but  terror  has  hitherto 
prevented  her  from  understanding  what  they  said  *. 

*«  Of  the  other  iUusive  perceptions  of  Miss  S*  L.  we  may 
mention  (he  sensation  of  being  lifltd  up,  and  of  sinkirtt/  down^ 
mu\  faUinff  forward^  with  the  puzzling  perception  of  ohject« 
off  their  perpendicular ;  for  example,  the  romn^  floor  mtd  aU^ 
sloping  to  me  side.     (  Weight)'' 

Mr  Simpson  concludes,  by  remarking  **  how  curiously 
the  old-established  phenomena  of  ghosts  are  seriatim  ex* 
plained  by  this  case.  White  or  grey  ghosts — the  grey 
Inxtach  of  M^Jvor  m  Waverley, — result  from  excited  Formf 
with  quiescent  Colotiring^  the  transparent  cobweb  effect 
beii>g  colourless.  Pale  spectres  and  shadowy  yet  coloured 
forms,  are  the  effect  of  pai'tially  excited  Colouring*  Tall 
ghosts  and  dwarf  goblins  are  the  illusions  of  over-excited 
SuCi     Creuaa  appeared  to  j^eas  colossal  in  her  rize : — 

*'  Inleliz  ainiulacrum  nt^uc  ipaiuB  umbra  Creuste 
Visa  mlhi  ante  oculoa  et  nota  major  imago,'^ 

**  Tlic  ghosts  of  Ossian  are  often  colossal.  Gibbering 
and  speaking  ghosts,  with  an  unearlhly  confusion  of  tongues 
anil  Bend-like  peals  of  laughter,  as  if  the  demons  rovelled| 
are  illuBions  which  many  have  experienced." 

Tlie  illusions  of  the  English  opium-eater  are  no  longer 
a  horrible  mystery  j  they  are  explained  in  Mr  Simpson's 
paper  here  alluded  to. 

There  are  persons  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  made 
of  glass,  and  who  refuse  to  sit  dowTa,  or  iissume  any  ]iosi* 
tion,  in  which  glass  would  not  be  safe,  lest  they  should 
break  their  bodies  in  pieces  \  others  have  conceived,  that 
some  object  was  attached  to  their  nose,  or  that  some  figure 
was  impressed  upon  their  forehead ;  who  in  every  other  re- 


•  We  may  here  mention,  that  thi*  phrenological  explanations  of  the 
distressing  affection  which  have  been  given  Mis^  S.  L.,  have  had  the 
happy  eflect  of  affording  her  much  more  composure  when  visited  by  her 
phantoms  than  she  ihoughl  possible.  She  h  stiJl  terrified  with  their 
speaking ;  but  her  mind,  on  the  whole,  is  greatly  eased  on  the  mhjecU 
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sjped  %vere  sound  in  mind.  Such  aljcrratioiis  appear  to  be 
fixed  and  permanent  concept  ions  of  a  diseased  nature,  re* 
faulting  from  morbid  and  involuntary^  activity  of  tbe  organs 
of  Uie  Knowing  Faculties.  Tlie  cure  will  be  aecompliMbed 
by  remo^^ng  tbe  organic  cause,  and  not  by  a  logical  demoii- 
strntion  that  tbe  abject  does  not  exist,  fitted  perbaps  to  con- 
vince a  Hound  understanding,  but  altogetber  inapplie^dile  to 
Uie  removal  of  illusions  springing  from  a  diseased  brain. 

Another  form  of  mental  derangement,  arising  from  in- 
ternal excitement  of  tlie  organs,  in  the  tendency  to  involun- 
tary and  sometimes  unconscious  manifestation  of  the  fn- 
cuUies.  Some  insane  patients  talk  night  and  day  to  tbem- 
aelvee;  aad  in  hysterical  affecttons,  the  individual  often  al- 
tenmtely  laughs  and  cries  involuntarily.  The  last  pheno- 
mena are  explicable  by  the  supposition  of  diflerent  organs 
becoming  active  and  (piiesceut  in  turns,  in  consequence  of 
Hpasmodic  or  some  other  irregular  action  in  the  brain,  Dr 
A.  Combe  saw  a  lady  in  PariK,  who^  when  just  emerging 
from  insensibility,  occasioned  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  mani- 
fested tbe  faculties  of  Wit  and  Imitation  quite  unconsci- 
ously, but  with  so  admirable  an  effect,  that  her  relations 
were  forced  into  fits  of  laughter,  mingled  with  floods  of 
tears  for  her  tmhappy  condition  :  on  her  recovery,  she  did 
not  know  of  the  exhibitions  she  had  made.  The  organs  of 
Wit  and  Imitation  were  large.  Phrenology  accounts  for 
such  facts,  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  by  the  effects 
of  dide^sed  activity  of  the  organs. 

DREAMING  may  now  be  analyzed.  If  the  greater 
Dumber  of  the  organs  remain  inactive,  buried  in  sleep, 
and  two  or  three,  from  some  internal  excitement,  eon- 
fined  to  themselves,  become  active,  these  will  present  the 
mind  with  corresponding  conceptions,  and  being  separated 
in  tlietr  action  from  the  other  organs,  which,  in  the  waking 
state,  generally  co-operate  with  them,  the  result  will  bo  the 
creation  of  disjointed  and  fantastic  impressions  of  objects, 
circumstances,  and  events;   in  short,  all  the  various  plie* 
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Domena  of  dreaming.      Thus,  every  circumstance  which 
disturbs  the  organization  of  the  body  may  become  the  cause 
of  dreams ;  a  hea\y  supper,  by  encumbering  the  digesti\^ 
powers,   affects   the   bram    painfully    by   sympathy ;   and 
hence  the  spectres  and  hydras  dire  which  affect  the  sleep 
ing  fancy*     Fever,  by  keeping  up  a  morbid  excitement  is 
the  whole  system,  sustains  the  brain  in  a  state  of  uninteivl 
rupted  activity ;  and  hence  the  sleeplessness  which  attend 
the  higher,  and  the  disturbed  dreams  which  accompany  theJ 
lower,  degrees  of  that  disease.     Thus,  also,  is  explained 
another  familiar  fact  relative  to  t!ie  mind.     If,  during  day, 
we  have  been  excessively  engaged  in  any  particular  traijin 
of  study,  it  haunts  us  in  our  dreams.     During  day  the  or-i 
gans  of  the  faculties  chiefly  employed  were  maintained  in 
a  state  of  action,  intense  and  sustained,  in  proportion  to' 
the  mental  application.     By  a  general  law  of  the  consti- 
tution, excessive  action   does   not  subside  suddenly,  but 
abates  by  insensible  degi^ecs  i — on  going  to  sleep,  so  much 
activity  continues  to  stimulate  the  organ,  that  the  train 
ideas  goes  on;   till,  after  long  action,  it  at  last  entirelj 


ceases. 


On  inquiry  I  find,  what  indeed  might  have  been  anti'« 
cipatcd  a  priori^  that  dreams  in  different  individuals  have 
most  frequently  relation  to  the  faculties  whose  organs  are 
largest  in  their  brains*  A  friend,  in  whom  Tune  is  lar 
and  Language  deficient,  tells  me  that  he  has  frequently! 
dreamt  of  hearing  and  making  music,  tut  very  rarely  of 
composing  discourses,  written  or  oral.  Another  gentleman, 
in  whom  Language  is  fiJl,  and  Tune  deficient,  states  that  he 
never  but  once  in  his  life  dreamt  of  hearing  a  musical  note, 
while  many  a  laborious  page  he  has  imagined  himself  writings  | 
reading,  and  speaking  in  his  dreams ;  nay,  he  has  repeatedly  | 
dreamt  of  conversing  with  foreigners  in  their  own  tongue, 
with  a  degree  of  fluency  which  he  could  never  command 
M'hWe  awake.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  in  whom  Loca- 
lity is  large  assured  me,  that  he  had  very  frequently  dreamt 
of  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  and  enjoyed  roost  viind 
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impressions  of  the  scenery;  while  anotheri  in  whom  that 
organ  is  small,  never  dreamt  upon  such  a  subject.  One 
ftiend,  in  whom  Combativeness  is  large,  told  me  that  many 
a  iongh  and  long  contested  battle  he  had  fought  in  Mb 
dreams ;  while  anotlier,  in  whom  that  organ  is  moderate, 
slAted  that  he  never  dreamt  of  fighting  but  once,  and  that 
was  when  his  imagination  placed  liim  in  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers, whose  heads  he  attemj>ted  to  break  with  a  poker, 
and  wakened  in  terror  at  his  own  combative  effort. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  principle  now  under  eluci- 
dation DCCTirs  in  Scott,  who  was  executed  in  18235  at  Jed- 
burgh, for  murder.  It  is  stated  in  his  life,  that  some  years 
before  the  fatal  event,  he  bad  dreamt  that  he  had  com* 
mittcd  a  murder,  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  idea. 
Ho  frequently  spoke  of  it,  and  recuncd  to  it  as  something 
ommous,  till  at  last  it  was  realized.  The  organ  of  Dcstnic- 
tiveness  was  large  in  his  head,  and  so  active  that  he  was 
an  enthusiast  in  poaching,  and  prone  to  outrage  and  vio- 
—  lence  in  his  habitual  conduct.  This  activity  of  the  organ 
I  might  take  place  during  sleep,  and  then  it  would  inspire 
his  mind  with  destructive  feelings,  and  the  dream  of  mur-> 
der  would  bo  tlie  consequence.  From  the  great  natural 
strength  of  the  propensity,  he  probably  may  have  felt,  when 
awake,  an  inward  tendency  to  this  crime,  and  joining  this 
and  the  dream  together,  wc  can  easily  account  for  the 
strong  impression  left  by  the  latter  on  his  mind. 

I  presume,  althougli  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fiu't,  that  per-* 
sons  in  whom  cautiousness  is  small,  and  Hope  and  Be- 

■  nevolcnce  large,  will,  when  in  health,  generally  enjoy  bril- 
Kliant  and  happy  dreams ;  while  others^  in  whom  Cautious- 
HHiM  is  very  large,  and  Hope  small,  will  be  wading  in  diffi- 

^colties  and  woe, 

Mr  Andrew  Carmichael  of  Dublin,  in  a  pamphlet  on 
Dreaming,  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago,  suggests  the 
idea  that  sleep  may  be  the  occasion,  when  the  waste  of  sub- 

■  stance  in  the  brain  is  repaired  by  the  depositation  of  new 

■  particles  of  matter.     There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the 
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truth  of  this  conjecture;   but  the  brain,  like  cverj^  other 
part  of  the  uniiual  BtructurCj  is  famished  with  bloodvease 
and  absorbent^)  and  is  known  to  waste  like  them*     Th 
tlie  wa8te  should  be  repaired,  therefore,  is  a  fact  of  neces- 
sary inference ;  and  that  the  period  of  sleep,  when  the  men* 
Uil  functions  are  suspended,  would  be  particularly  Buitablo 
to  this  operation,  is  also  matter  of  very  plausible  conj 
ture ;  but  here  the  point  at  present  resUi,  and  I  mention  it 
merely  as  a  suggestion. 

This  view  of  the  phenomena  of  dremning  gives  a  death- 
Wow  to  the  superstitious  notion  of  warnings  and  superna- 
tural coniniuui cations  being  now  made  to  the  mind  in  sleep 
while   it   explains  naturally  the  occasional  fidfilment  of 
I  dreams,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Scott. 

Thus  the  internal  excitement  of  the  organs  of  iotelle^^t 
^produces  conception  ;  the  ideas  conceived  bearing  relation 
wways  to  the  particular  organ  or  organs  called  into  action. 
rTIiis  excitement,  when  morbid  and  involuntary,  producet^M 
l£xed  conceptions  or  idea^;,  whicli  is  a  species  of  insanity^^H 
md  the  same  excitement  taking  place  in  some  organs  during 
sleep,  while  others  remain  in  a  state  of  inactivitVf  produces 
dreams.     Hence  these  phenomena  are  all  connected  in  their 
cause,  however  dissimilar  in  their  external  appearance* 


IMAGINATION.     Tlic  metaphysicians  frequently  em- 
ploy the  words  Imagination  and  Fancy,  but  neither  of  theia. 
are   s)Tionymous   with   the    phrenological   term    Ideal  itfJf 
^Imagination  is  defined  to  be,  "  The  power  of  forming  ideal 
ipietures;  the  |K>wer  of  representing  things  absent  to  one*$ 
^©elf  or  otliers,"     In  tliis  sense^  which  I  liold  to  be  the  pr 
mitive  and  most  correct,  there  is  scarcely  a  shade  of  diife- 
-xence  betwixt  Conception  and  Imagination.    Locality,  Si 
Colouring,  and  Individuality,  being  active  by  command  o^ 
the  will,  we  may  call  up  in  our  mind  the  features  of  a 
^landscape,  and  we  may  then  bo  said  to  conceive  it.     If  to 
this  act  the  word  imagine  were  applied,  and  we  were  Raid 
to  imagine  a  landscape,  it  would  not  be  fell  as  improper*  Mr 
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Stewart,  therefore,  if  he  Imd  confined  Imagination  to  the 
limits  here  pointed  otU^  viz,  "  of  representing  things  absent 
to  one's  ttelf  or  others/*  would  not  be  blameablc  for  doubts 
ing  if  it  were  a  faculty  distinct  from  Conception,  whicli  he 
has  ranked  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  hi8  notion,  that 
**  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,"  but  formed  "  by 
parttcuhir  habita  of  study  or  of  business,**  is  even  on  tliis 
f^upposition  erroneous ;  for  there  is  no  mode  of  activity  of 
the  mind  which  Is  not  tlie  gift  of  nature,  however  much  it 
may  be  improved  by  judicious  exercise.  There  is^  how- 
ever, a  diflFerenee  between  Conception  and  Imagination ; 
the  former  is  the  cool  and  methodical  representation  of 
things  absent^  as  they  exist  in  nature,  to  one's  self,  or  to 
others.  Imagination  is  the  impassioned  repreBerUation  of  the 
same  things,  and  not  merely  in  the  forms  and  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  but  in  new  combinations  formed  by  the 
mind  itself.  In  Phrenology^  therefore,  Conception  is  \4ew- 
ed  as  the  second  degree  of  activity  of  tlie  Knowing  and  Re- 
fleciiog  Faculties,  and  Imagination  as  the  third.  Imagi- 
nation is  just  intense,  glowing,  forcible,  conceptions,  pro- 
ceeding from  great  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
not  confined  to  real  circumstances,  but  embracing  as 
many  new  combinations  as  they  are  capable  of  calling 
forth*  In  this  way,  Imagination  naay  be  manifested  with- 
out ornament,  or  illustration;  and  this  is  the  case  wlien 
such  faculties  as  Form,  Locality,  Order,  Colouring,  or 
Causality  act  by  themselves,  unaided  by  Ideality  and 
Comparison.  Ilence,  the  assertion  of  lyALEMBEET  *,  that 
'^  meiaphysics  and  geometry  arc  of  all  the  sciences  be- 
longing to  reason  those  in  which  Imagination  has  the 
greatest  share,*'  is  quite  intelligible,  and  may  liave  been 
seriously  said.  If  in  this  individual,  Form,  Size,  Locality, 
Order,  Number,  and  Causality,  in  short,  the  faculties  which 
go  to  constitute  a  genius  for  mathematics  and  metaphysics^ 
were  very  active,  he  w^ould  be  conscious  of  imagining,  with 
gf«at  interest  and  vivacity,  many  new  relations  of  space» 

*  StEWAttT,  Pn*llm.  DisferU  to  Su|3*  Encydoii.  Brit*  Part  1.  p.  «. 
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magnitude,  and  causation,  and  looking  to  the  ngiial  defini- 
tions of  Imagination,  he  waa  entitled  to  designate  theee  acts 
m  exercises  of  that  facalty* 

The  metaphysicians  attach  a  different  and  more  cxtcn«* 
Bive  meaning  to  the  word  "  Fancy  ;**  and,  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  functions  ascribed  by  them  to  this 
Bupposed  power,  it  embraces  a  wider  range  than  Imagin 
tion^  and  necessarily  implies  ornament  and  illuptratioiK^ 
Hence,  comparison  and  probably  Ideality  require  to  be 
I  combined  with  the  Activity  of  the  Knowing  and  Reflecting 
Faculties  to  constitute  Fancy.  The  latter  faculties  will 
call  op  ideas  of  objects  as  they  exist  in  nature,  Ideality  will 
invest  them  with  beauty,  Comparison  will  cull  similes  and 
ce  analogies  throughout  the  boundless  fields  of  spaec^ 
and  the  intellectual  compound  may  be  designat^^d  as  ih 
Creation  of  Fancy.  The  eignifieations  commonly  attaelifi 
to  the  words  Imagination  and  Fancy,  are,  however,  by  no 
means  precise.  The  conceptions  of  the  Knowing  and  Re- 
flecting Faculties,  illuBtrated  and  diversified  by  Com| 
alone,  are  frequently  designated  Fancy;  and  in  this 
an  author  or  orator  may  be  said  to  possess  a  brilliant  fane 
although  Ideality  be  by  no  means  a  predominant  organ  in' 
his  hexid*  On  the  other  hand,  many  passages  of  Mjlton 
arc  tlio  result  merely  of  the  Knowing  Faculties,  and  Caa- 
eality  imbued  witli  intense  Ide^ility,  and  in  them  Coraj 
son  supplies  but  few  1 1  hist  rations ;  nevertheless  these 
said  to  be  highly  imaginative,  and  certainly  are  so.  Tliu 
in  judging  of  genius.  Phrenology  teaches  us  to  b©  nunnlo 
and  discriminating  in  our  analysis,  and  to  avoid  the  ern)r 
of  inferring  the  presence  of  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  in 
an  eminent  degree,  because  one  great  talent  is  possessed. 

Improvisaiari  are  able,  without  study  or  premeditation, 
to  pour  out  thousands  of  vei-ses  imprmnpfn^  often  of  no  des- 
picable quality,  upon  any  subject  which  the  spectaton 
choose  to  suggest.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  indtvtduali, 
but  Phrenology  enables  us  to  conjecture  the  constituent 
elements  of  their  genius.     In  the  first  place,  we  may  iniVr 
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tlmi  tlicy  {KkfisesB  a  high  nervous  or  sanguine  teinperatQcnty 
iNnnmunicaling  to  the  brain  great  interna]  aetivity.  They 
would  require,  in  tlio  next  place,  Language,  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  CompariBon,  Tune,  and  Ideality,  all  large. 
The  great  and  uncommon  activity  supposed,  would  pr<H 
dace  the  readinese  of  conception  and  warmth  of  feeling 
which  arc  the  first  requisites ;  large  endowment  of  lodivi- 
doality  and  Eventuality  would  supply  facte  and  incidents 
necessary  to  give  substance  and  action  to  the  composition ; 
Comparifion  would  afford  similes^  metaphors  and  illustra* 
tJUmB ;  Ideality  would  contribute  elevation ;  Tunc  give 
diythni,  and  Language  afford  expression  to  the  whole  ideas 
m>  forme<l  and  combined.  Observation  only  can  determine 
wluither  tliese  conjectures  be  correct,  but  the  causes  here 
ttttlgned  appear  to  be  adccjuate  to  the  effects,  and  this,  in  a 
hypolhosis,  m  all  that  can  be  expected. 

MEMORY  also  is  a  mode  of  Activity  of  the  faculties. 
In  most  individuals,  the  mind  has  no  power  of  calling  up, 
into  fresh  existence,  the  emotions  experienced  by  means  of 
the  propensities  and  sentiments,  by  merely  willing  them  to 
be  felt^  and  hence  we  hold  these  faculties  not  to  possess 
Bieixiory.  Tlie  idea^,  however,  formed  by  the  Knowing 
iind  Reflecting  Faculties,  can  be  reproduced  by  an  act  of 
reeollection,  which  powers  are,  therefore,  said  to  have  Me* 
mory.  Memory  is  thus  merely  a  degree  of  activity  of  the 
Knowing  and  Reflecting  Organs.  I  liavc  said  that  Concep* 
tion  and  Imagination  also  result  from  the  internal  activity  of 
Ibe  urgsms ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  in  what  re- 
sist does  Memory  differ  from  them  ?  The  difference  ap* 
pears  to  be  this, — in  Conception  and  Inmglnation,  new 
combinations  of  ideas  are  formed,  not  only  without  re- 
gard to  the  time  or  order  in  which  the  elementary  no- 
tions had  previously  existed,  but  even  without  any  di- 
rect reference  to  their  having  at  all  existed  before.  Me- 
mory, on  the  other  hand,  implies  a  new  conception  of 
impres^slons  previously  received,  attended  with  the  idea  of 
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paPi  time,  antl  cnnscioiisness  of  their  former  cxislcnr 
It  follows  the  order  of  tlic  events  as  lliey  liappeiied 
tiire.  E»ch  organ  enables  the  mind  to  recnl  the  impres- 
«ians  which  it  served  at  first  to  receive.  Thus,  the  or- 
gan of  Tune  will  recal  notes  formerly  heard,  and  g-ive  the 
memory  of  music.  Form  will  recal  figures  previously  ob* 
served,  will  give  the  memory  of  persons,  pictures,  and  crys- 
tal«,  and  produce  a  talent  for  becoming  le^irned  in  matters 
connected  ^vith  such  objects.  Individuality  and  Even- 
tuality will  confer  memory  for  facts,  and  render  a  pcmon 
skilled  in  history,  hotli  natural  and  civil,  A  person  in 
whom  Causality  is  powerful,  will  possess  a  natural  memory 
for  metaphysics.  Hence  there  may  bo  as  many  kinds  of 
memory  as  there  are  Knowing  and  Reflecting  Organs; 
and  an  indiviiiual  may  have  great  memory  for  one 
clatts  of  ideas,  and  very  little  for  another ;  George  Bid* 
DER  Imd  an  almost  inconceivable  power  of  recollecting 
arithmetical  calculations,  while  in  memory  of  history  or 
languages  he  did  not  surpjiss  ordinary  men.  As  the 
recollection  of  facts  and  occurrences  is  what  is  commonly 
inefint^  in  popular  language,  by  a  great  memory,  indivi- 
duals so  gifted  will  generally  be  found  to  jM>8sess  a  good 
development  of  Individuality,  EvcutuiUity,  and  prohiiblr 
of  Language. 

There  appears  to  Ijc  a  quality  of  brain,  which  gives 
tentiveness,  so  that  one  individual  retains  impressio 
iBUch  longer  than  another,  although  their  combination 
organs  be  the  same.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter 
"jyossesses  this  characteristic  in  a  higli  degree ;  but  tiS 
cause  of  it  is  unknown.  Tliis  fact  docs  not  invalidate  thr 
theory  of  Memory  now  given ;  because  in  every  individual^ 
the  power  of  retaining  one  kind  of  impressions  is  greater 
than  that  of  retaining  another,  and  this  [wwer  bears  a  uni* 
form  relation  to  the  size  of  the  organs* 
•  Dr  Watts  seems  to  have  anticipated,  by  a  %^trry  acute 
conjecture,  the  real  philosophy  of  Mcmorj\  He  says,  *'  It 
is  most  proliahlc  that  those  very  fibres  of  the  brain  which 
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list  at  the  first  idea  or  perception  of  an  object,  arc  tiie 
wliich  HSsiMt  also  at  the  reeolleelion  of  It;  and  then  it 
TolloWi  that  the  memory  has  no  speeial  part  of  the 
uram  devoted  to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all  those  in  ge- 
ueral  wlaich   sub&erve  oor  Reiisaliou,  a«  well  as  our  think" 

■  ing  and  reasoning  powers  V     This  conjecture   coincides 
e^caclly  with  Mr  Hood's  case  of  the  persun  in  Kilmarnock, 

I  who,  althotigli  able  to  articulate,  lost  all  po%ver  of  rccollect- 
tng  arbitrary  signs,  and,  with  a  sound  judgment  and  clear 
underbt^uuling,  forgot,  through  disease»  his  own  name  and 
jlhe  names  of  every  person  and  thing  with  which  previously 
be  was  most  familiar.  This  could  be  accounted  for  only 
*nu  the  pnuciplei  that  the  organ  of  Language  had  lost  the 
power  of  Internal  activity  at  command  of  the  mil,  while 

I  the  orgsms  of  the  reflecting  powers  remained  entire.  The 
fact,  also,  of  the  memory  failing  in  old  age,  before  the 
judgment  is  impaired,  is  accounted  for  on  the  same  prin  • 

Ieiplc.    Age  diminishes  the  susceptihlUty  and  activity  of  tlic 
^organs ;  and  hence  they  are  unable  to  receive  and  to  re- 
^produce  impressions  with  the  vivacity  of  youth,     Judg- 
.luent  is  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  present  objects,  and 
I  does  not  require  the  same  portion  of  internal  and  sponta- 
neous excitement  for  its  execution.     It  is  known,  that,  af- 
ter the  mind  has  bec^ome  dead  to  the  recollection  of  recent 
occurrences,  it  recalls,  with  great  vivacity,  the  impressions 
of  youth  and  boyish  years.   These  were  first  imprinted  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  system  was  extremely  susceptible, 
^pind  subsequently  have  been  often  recalled;    hence,  per- 
haps, the  organs  are  capable  of  resuming  the  state  corres- 
ponding to  them,  after  they  luive  ceased  to  be  ca]mblc  of 
^retaining  impressions  from  events  happening  when  their 
Kvigour  haK  decayed. 

■  The  doctrine  that  memory  is  only  a  degree  of  activity  of 
ilie  faculties,  is  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  diseases 
which  particularly  excite  the  brain.    Sometimes,  under  the 
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influence  of  disease,  the  most  lively  reooUcctions  of  ihingt 

will  tiiko  place,  whicli  had  entirely  escaped  from  the 

mory  in  a  state  of  health.     "  A  most  remarkable  cxampl 

of  this  hind  occurred  some  years  ago  at  St  Thomas*s  Hoi 

pital  *.     A  man  was  brought  in,  who  had  received  a  co: 

fiiderable  injury  of  the  head,  but  from  which  he  ultimatcl; 

recovered.     When   he   became   com^lesccnt,    he  spoke 

language  which    no   one    al>out   him   could   comprehend. 

However,  a  Welsh  milk-woman  came  one  day  into  the 

rard,  and  immediately  understood  what  he  said.     It  ap- 

[peared  that  this  poor  follow  was  n  Welshman,  and  had 

JT)een  from  his  native  country  about  thirty  ycar^.     In  the 

[>ur8e  of  that  period,  he  had  entirely  forgotten  his  native 

[)Ugue,  and  acquired  the  English  language.     But  when  he 

recovered  from  his  accident,  he  forgot  the  language  he  hail 

Den  so  recently  in  the  habit  of  speaking,  and  acquired  tlic 

[knowledge  of  that  which  he  had  originally  acquired  and 

[lost !"     Such  a  fact  as  this  is  totally  inexplicable,  on  any 

principle  except  that  of  the  existence  of  organs  by  which 

|*lhe  faculties  are  manifested ;  for  it  covdd  not  be  the  mind 

[itself  which  was  affected,  and  its  faculties  impaired  by  the 

iTovcr,  or  which  recovered  long  lost  knowledge,  by  the  in- 

"flucnce  of  disease.     At  the   same   time,    the  manner  in 

tvhidi  such  an  effect  is  produced,  is  entirely  unknown. 

Tlic  case  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract, 

I  ^communicated  by  Dr  Dewar  to  the  Royal  S4>cicty,  and 

though  highlj^  interesting,  is  at  present  inexplicable. 

In  a  **  Report  on  a  communication  from  Dr  Dycf  ef 

[  ^Aberdeen,  on  Uterine  Irritation,  and  its  effects  on  the  fe- 

'male  constitution  f  ,**  Dr  Dewah  states,  that  **  It  is  a  case 

tf  mental  disease,  attended  with  some  advantageous  mani- 

festiitions  of  the  intellectual  powers ;  and  these  manifeiutii- 

lions  disappearing  in  the  same  individual  in  the  healthy 

rotate.     It  is  an  instance  of  a  phenomenon  which  is  some* 

r  Himes  called  double  conschiisnessj  but  is  more  properly  a  di* 

•  TuppEE'a  Inquiry  into  Gall's  System,  p.  33. 
t  Itead  lo  the  Boyai  Society  in  February  1822, 
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^d^  comcumimsg^  or  double  persanaiUy,  oxliiliiting  in  some 
meaiSiiro  two  separates  and  independent  trains  of  tkouglity 
and  two  independent  mental  capabilities,  in  tlic  samo 
Ijftilividual ;  each  train  of  thought,  and  each  capability^ 
,g  wholly  dis64?Yered  trom  the  otlicr,  and  the  two  states 
in  which  they  respectively  predominate  subject  to  frequent 
int47rchanges  and  alterations." 

The  patient  was  a  girl  of  sLvteeD,  the  affection  appeared 
tmtnediately  before  puberty,  and  disappeared  when  that 
sUito  wm  fully  establislictL  It  lasted  from  2d  March  to 
Uth  June  1815,  under  ihc  eye  of  Dr  DvcE.  *'  The  first 
sympt4im  was  an  uncommon  propensity  to  fall  asleep  in 
Ibc  evenings.  This  was  followed  by  the  liabit  of  ialking 
in  hex  sleep  on  tlicsc  occasions.  One  evening  she  fell 
asleep  in  tliis  manner,  imagined  herself  an  Episcopal  eler- 
gynuuif  went  through  the  ceremony  of  baptiying  three 
cluldren,  and  gave  an  appropriate  extempore  prayer.  Her 
miiiiress  sJiook  her  by  the  shoulders,  on  which  she  awokcf 
and  apjiearcd  unconscious  of  every  thing,  except  that  she 
had  fallen  asleep,  of  which  she  shewed  herself  ashamed* 
She  sometimes  dressed  herself  and  the  children  while  in 
this  st4ite,  or,  as  Mrs  L.  called  it,  "  dead  asleep ;''  answered 
questions  put  to  her,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  shew  that  she 
understood  the  question;  but  the  answers  were  often, 
though  not  always,  incongruous."  One  day,  in  this  state, 
she  ^^  set  the  breakfast  with  perfect  correctness,  with  her 
eyoB  shut.  She  afterwards  awoke  with  the  cldld  on 
her  knee,  and  wondered  how  she  got  on  her  clothes/* 
Sometimes  the  cold  air  wakened  her,  at  other  times  she 
was  seized  with  the  affection  vvliile  widking  out  with  the 
children.  "  She  sang  a  hymn  delightfully  in  this  state, 
and  from  a  com|>arison  which  Dr  Dyce  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  making,  it  appeared  incampurably  better  done  than 
she  could  accomplish  when  well" 

*^  In  the  mean  time,  a  still  more  singular  and  interesting 
symptom  began  lo  make  its  appearance.  The  circumsUuices 
mkicJi  oaurred  dmiPQ  ihc parort/i^m  wax  compkkhjforgi^lcn 
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by  her  when  the  paroxysm  was  over,  but  were  perfectly  re- 
membered during  subsequent  paroxysms  ;"  and  it  is  on  Uits 
account  that  I  have  introduced  the  case  under  the  head  of 
Memory.  ^*  Her  mistress  said,  that  when  in  this  stupor 
on  subsequent  occasions,  she  told  her  what  was  said  to 
her  on  the  evening  on  which  she  baptized  the  children.'' 
Other  instances  of  this  kind  are  given.  A  depraved  fellow- 
servant,  understanding  that  she  wholly  forgot  every  trans- 
action that  occurred  during  the  fit,  clandestinely  introdu- 
ced a  young  man  into  the  house,  who  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  rudeness,  while  her  fellow-servant  stopped  her 
mouth  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  otherwise  overpowered  a 
vigorous  resistance  which  was  made  by  her,  even  during 
the  influence  of  her  complaint.  Next  day  she  had  not  the 
slightest  recollection  even  of  that  transaction,  nor  did  any 
person  interested  in  her  welfare  know  of  it  for  several  days, 
till  she  was  in  one  of  her  paroxysms,  when  she  related  the 
whole  facts  to  her  mother.  Next  Sunday  she  was  taken  to 
the  Church  by  her  mistress,  while  the  paroxysm  was  ob 
her.  She  shed  tears  during  the  sermon,  particularly  du- 
ring the  account  given  of  the  execution  of  three  young  men 
at  Edinburgh,  who  had  described  in  their  dying  declara- 
tions the  dangerous  steps  with  which  their  career  of  vice 
and  infamy  took  its  commencement.  When  she  returned 
home,  she  recovered  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  quite 
amazed  at  the  questions  put  to  her  about  the  Church  ser- 
mon, and  denied  that  she  had  been  in  any  such  place ;  but 
next  night,  on  being  taken  ill,  she  mentioned  that  she  had 
been  at  Church,  repeated  the  words  of  the  text,  and,  in  Dr 
Dyce's  hearing,  gave  an  accurate  account  of  the  tragical 
narrative  of  the  three  young  men,  by  which  her  feelings 
had  been  so  powerfully  affected.    On  this  occasion,  though 

in  Mrs  L \  house,  she  asserted  that  she  was  in  her 

mother's." 

Drs  Dyce  and  Dewar  do  not  give  any  theory  to  account 
for  these  very  extraordinary  phenomena.  They  mention 
that  the  girl  complained  of  confusion  and  oppression  in  her 
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head  at  the  coining  on  of  the  fitn ;  and  that  after  the  flow- 
ing of  the  menses  bad  been  fairly  established^  the  whole 
f^ymptoms  disappeared.  We  arc  unable  plircnologically  to 
throw  more  light  on  the  case  than  these  gentlemen  havo 
done;  and  the  only  eoucliihion  which  Keems  to  arise  from 
it  IB,  that,  before  memory  can  exiet,  the  organs  require  to 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner*  t*r  to  be  in  a  state  analogous 
t^i  that  in  which  they  were,  when  the  impression  was  first  re- 
ceived. This  inference  is  supported  by  several  other  facts. 
Dr  Abel  informed  me  of  an  Irish  |iorter  to  a  warehousei 
who  forgot,  wlien  sober,  what  he  had  done  when  drunk ;  but 
being  drunk,  again  recollected  the  tranijactions  of  his  for- 
mer state  of  intoxication.  On  one  occasion,  being  drunk, 
he  had  lost  a  parcel  of  some  value,  antl  in  his  sober  mo* 
ments  could  give  no  account  of  it.  Next  time  he  was  in- 
toxicated, he  recollected  that  he  had  left  the  parcel  at  a 
tain  house,  and  there  being  no  address  on  it,  it  had  re- 
mained there  safely,  and  was  got  on  liis  calling  for  it. 
The  same  phenomena  present  themselves  in  tlie  state  of 
aomnambulism,  produced  by  aiiimal  magnetism.  In  the 
works  on  this  subject,  it  is  mentioned,  and  the  fact  has 
been  confirmed  to  me  by  a  very  intelligent  friend,  who  haa 
nbserved  it  in  Paris,  tliat  a  person  who  is  magnetized  so  as 
to  produce  the  kind  of  magnetic  sleep  termed  Somnambu- 
lijam,  acquires,  like  the  girl  in  Aberdeen,  a  new  conscious* 
tiess  and  memory ;  he  docs  not  recollect  the  transactions 
af  his  ordinary  state  of  existence,  but  acquires  tlie  power  of 
MjKjaking  and  of  thinking  in  his  induced  state  of  abstraction 
from  the  external  world.  When  this  state  h^is  subsided, 
all  that  i*assed  in  it  is  oblitcralcd  from  tlie  memory,  while 
iha  recollection  of  ordinary  events  is  restored.  If  the 
niAgBetic  state  is  again  recalled,  memory  of  the  circum- 
8l«n€cs  which  formerly  hapjwned  in  that  state  is  restored ; 
and  thus  the  individuals  may  be  said  to  live  in  a  state  of 
divided  consciousness.  In  this  country,  the  doctrines  of  ani- 
mal magnetism  arc  treated  with  the  *ame  contempt  which 
has  been  poured  upon  Phrenology.  I  am  wholly  unacquaint- 
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ed  with  tlieir  merits ;  but  tlio  circumBtaneo  now  sUtdl^  of 
altemaling  memory  aiid  foi^etruhi&BS,  is  mentioned  in  the  > 
books  on  tlic  8tibjcct  whieli  I  have  conBulted^  and  has  beea  i 
certified  to  mc  as  true,  by  a  gentleman  whose  understand- 
ing is  too  acute  to  allow  mc  to  believe  that  he  was  de-  j 
ceived,  mid  whose   honour  is   too  high  to  admit  of  hjf 
deceiving  others.     These  facts  cannot   be   accounted   for , 
in  a  eatii^factory  wny ;  hut  by  communicating  a  hnowledgo  \ 
of  their  existence,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  them,  and  fu- 
ture obeervalious  and  reflection  may  ultimately  tlirow  lighl 
upon  the  subject. 


JUDGMENT,  in  the  metaphysical  eenee,  belongs  to  the 
RErLKCTiNG  Fucultics  aJone,  The  Knowing  Faculties  may 
be  saidy  in  one  sense,  to  judge,  as,  for  example,  the  facul- 
ty of  Tune  may  be  agreeably  or  disagreeably  affected,  and 
in  this  way  may  judge  of  sounds:  but  Judgment,  in  tbc 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  perception  of  relation,  or  of  , 
fitness,  or  of  the  connexion  betwixt  means  and  an  end, 
and  belongs  entirely  to  the  reflecting  powers.  These  fa- 
eultios,  as  well  as  the  Knowing  Faculties,  have  Perception, 
Memory  and  Imagination*  Causality,  for  example,  perceivti 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  also  remembers  or  una- 
(fines  that  relation,  j  ust  as  Locality  perceives,  remembers, 
or  imagines  the  relative  position  of  objects.  Uenco  Judg- 
ment is  the  deeision  of  the  Reflecting  Faculties  upon  tlie 
feelings  furnished  by  the  Propensities  and  Sentiments,  and 
upon  the  ideas  furnished  by  the  Knoiving  Faculties.  This 
I  conceive  to  be  the  strictly  phrenological  analysis  of  Judg- 
ment ;  but  this  term,  in  the  |>opular  sense,  has  a  more  ex- 
tciisive  signiiioation.  It  is  common  to  observe  of  an  indi- 
vidual, that  he  possesses  an  acute  or  even  profound  intel- 
lect, but  that  he  is  destitute  of  judgment  This  appfu-ent 
paradox  may  be  explained  in  two  ways :  Firstf  By  **  an 
acute  or  profound  intellect,*'  is  frequently  meant  a  great 
but  limited  talent,  which  we  would  refer  to  some  of  the 
Knowing  Faculties*     Thus,  a  person  may  be  distinguished 
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for  ability  in  raathematics  or  pninting^  and  not  bo  eminent 
for  reflection  or  jinlgmcnt,  in  the  stricter  sense.  Tlicro  ig, 
however,  a  second  explanation,  wbicli  is  preferable.  To 
judge  of  the  line  of  conduct  proper  to  bo  followed  in  the 

IaflhiTB  of  life,  it  is  necessary  to  Jiel  correctly,  as  well  as  to 
reason  deeply,  or  rather,  it  is  men  ndcesgary  to  feel  rightly 
Uian  to  reflect.  Hence,  if  an  individual  poRseas  very 
powerful  reflecting  organs,  such  as  Lord  Bacon's,  and  bo 
deficient  in  Conscientiousnefis,  as  his  Lordship  Rcenis  to 
■  have  been,  lie  is  like  a  fine  ship  wanting  a  lielm,  liable  to 
be  carried  from  her  course  by  every  wind  and  current, 

I  The  reflecting  organs  give  the  power  of  thinking,  but 
Ckmficientiousnesft,  and  the  other  sentiments,  are  necessary 
to  furnish  correct  feeling,  by  which  practical  conduct  may 
be  directed.  Indeed,  Lord  Bacon  is  a  striking  example, 
bow  poor  an  endowment  intellect,  even  the  most  transcen^ 
dent,  is,  when  not  accompanied  by  amiable  and  upright 
sentiments.  That  mind  which  embraced,  in  one  compre- 
hensive grasp,  the  whole  circle  of  sciences,  and  pointed  out^ 
with  a  surprising  sagacity,  the  motles  in  which  they  might 
best  be  cultivated, — that  mind,  in  short,  which  anticipated 
the  progress  of  the  human  understanding  by  a  century  and 
a  half,  possessed  so  little  judgmefdj  so  little  of  sound  and 
practical  sense,  as  to  become  the  aecnser,  and  even  de- 
famer  of  Essex,  his  early  patron  and  friend ;  to  pollute  tho 
ftcat  of  justice  by  corruption  and  bribery  j  and  to  stoop  to 
the  liasesl  flattery  of  a  weak  king,  all  for  the  gratiiication 
of  a  contemptible  ambition.  Never  was  delusion  moro 
complete.  He  fell  into  an  abyss  of  degradation  from 
widch  he  nefver  ascended;  and  to  tliis  day,  the  darkness  of  his 
moral  reputation  forms  a  lamentable  contrast  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  intcllectnal  fame.  There  was  here  the  miMt 
evident  defect  of  judgment ;  and  with  such  reflecting  jiowcri 
as  be  pOMesscd,  the  seat  of  his  errors  could  lie  only  in  the 
sentiments,  deiieiency  in  some  of  which  prevented  him  from 
fiding  right,  and  of  course  witldicld  from  his  understand- 
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ing  the  data  from  which  eound  coucluBions  reiipectiiig  con* 
duct  could  be  drawn «. 

In  cointnoii  lifo,  tho  cffec^t  of  the  feelings  in  origiiialttig 
opitiiot),  is  by  far  too  little  attended  to ;  and  we  frequently  I 
hear  persons  earr}*ing  on  angry  disputations,  witli  a  view  to  ' 
coDvinee  each  other's  understandings;  when,  in  faci^  th# 
cause  of  tlieir  difference  lies  in  a  feeling,  so  that  if  1/  could 
be  made  the  same  in  both,  no  disagreement  would  exist. 
It  ifi  common  in  such  eases  to  say,  ^^  my  aeutimenti^  ar« 
entirely  different  from  yours;"  a  form  of  expression  which 
is  strictly  philosophical,  and  Iiarmonizes  with  the  explana- 
tion now  given ;  but  the  jmrties  do   not   perceive  that  a 
*^  sentimenti"  in  the  strict  sense,  or  in  popular  laiigiiagfl^a 
*'  feeling,"  cannot  be   communicated    by  argunwU ;    and 
hence  maintain  the  controversy,  by  an  address  to  the  un- 
derstanding alone,  and  generally  with  no  ssitisfactory  ro* 
suit.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  persons  meet,  whose  pro- 
pensities and  sciUiments  harmonize,  their  **  sentiment%'' 
in  the  popular  sense,  generally  coiueide,  although,  in  tht 
depth  of  their  intelleetiial  powers,  there  may  be  conatdiefw 
able  disparity.      In    estimating,   therefore,  the  degree  of 
sound  and  practical  judgment  for  the  affairs  of  life,  the 
good  sense,  or  mother-wit,  of  any  individual,  we  ought  not 
to  conBne  our  attention  to  the  forehead  alone,  under  the 
notion  that  it  is  excliusively  the  seat  of  Judgment;  but  to 
look  first  to  the  temperament,  that  we  may  judge  of  ilie 
acti\Hty  of  the  brain,  and  next  at  the  combination  of  or- 
gans ;  for  we  shall  invariably  find  sound  sense  to  be  the 
accompaniment  of  an  equable  development  of  all  the  or- 
gans, those  of  the  moral  sentimenta  and  intellect  predo- 
minating in  Size.     There  are  then  no  exaggerated  and  no 
defective  powers ;  so  that  no  desires  assume  an  undue  ascen- 
dency, and  no  emotions  are  so  feeble  as  not  to  be  adequately 
experienced.    This  combination  is  rare,  and  hence  high  prac- 
tical sense  is  more  uncommon  than  great  partial  talent.    A 
person  was  pointed  out  to  me  jis  possessing  the  forehciid  of  iiu 
idiot,  who  yet  liad  conducted  himself  with  remarkable  pru- 
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ileriec  and  eueccss  in  trade,  and,  by  his  estimalde  C|iialitic8, 
had  gained  the  esteem  of  tlie  little  circle  in  which  bemovtKl. 
On  examination,  I  found  a  fine  nerv^ons  and  sanguine  tcm- 
peratnent ;  a  forehead  greatly  retreating  indeed  ;  but  mth 
a  full  development  of  the  knowing  organs;  and,  on  turning 
to  the  region  of  the  proiTensities  and  sentimental  the  for- 
mer were  found  in  fair  proportion,  with  an  excellent  de* 
vdopment  of  the  latter.  Conscientiousness,  Veneration,  lie* 
novolence,  Love  of  Approbation,  Adhesiveness,  aiu!  Can» 
tionf<Tie86,  were  all  large  ;  and  tlie  sources  of  his  prudence, 
good  8cn.«;e,  and  amiable  qualities,  were  at  once  apparent. 
To  Aew  that  Plirenology  and  the  head  were  not  at  vari- 
wice,  I  in<|uired  into  his  powers  of  logical  or  profound  ar- 
gumentation ;  when  hm  friend  said,  that,  although  he  was 
fbod  of  reading,  his  acquaintances  were  surprised  that  he 
a^ver  learnt  the  meaning  of  a  great  many  plain  words;  and 

Lou  asking  what  these  were,  they  tnnied  out  to  be  abstract 
tisrtiM  and  expressions,  referable  for  their  signification  to 
GttUftality  and  Comparison.  The  individual  in  question 
llpl  only  could  not  reason  consecutively^  but  in  ordinary 
dtficounse  misapplied,  and  seemed  not  to  uuderst^md,  the 
terms  now  adverted  to.  Tliis  was  exactly  wliat  a  phreno- 
logist would  liavo  predicted. 

■  In  describing,  therefore,  tlic  eifect  of  the  Reflecting  Fa* 
cullies  in  tirdinary  life,  I  would  say  that  the  propensities 
and  sentiments  furnish  the  desires  which  prompt  to  aciioni 
and  also  the  feelings  which  regulate  conduct;  while  reflec- 
tion, without  being  able  to  alter  their  nature,  juflges  of  the 

I  motives  presented  by  them  to  its  consideration ;  taking  in  an 
extant  of  \4ew,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
ike  itttelleetttal  organ«u  For  example,  if  Cautiousnci^a  be 
tqreeisively  large,  and  Hope  small,  this  combination  will 
iHr^Ront  dismal  forelx>dings  to  the  mind ;  and  the  under- 
atanding  cannot  alter  the  feelings  so  as  to  render  cheery 
and  brilliant,  scones  which  they  tinge  with  melancholy  and 

■  gloom.     If  Hf^jic  be  very  large,  and  Cautiousness  vcrj^  sm^Ul, 

■  then  the  most  delusive  anticipations  of  felicity  wilt  be  sug- 
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gcstcdf  and  the  utidersianding  will  fico  objects  under  tliis 
impresBiott*  If,  again,  botli  Cautiousness  and  Hope  be 
large,  each  will  furnish  its  own  emotions  on  the  objects  of 
contemplation;  and  the  understanding  now  having  two 
views,  will  possess  elements  for  judging,  and  be  able,  by 
comparing,  to  come  to  a  sound  determination  betv 
them. 

If  these  principles  be  correct,  they  enable  us  to  explain 
why,  among  lawyers,  a  bad  pleader  sometimes  makes  a 
good  judge,  and  lyice  twrscu  To  a  pleader,  intclloct  and 
propensity  are  more  essentially  necessary  than  Conscien* 
tiougness;  to  a  judge,  on  the  other  hand,  great  moral  or* 
gans  are  indis})€nsable ;  for  without  an  ample  development 
of  them,  his  intellect  is  liable  to  be  led  astray  by  subtleties 
and  false  views,  and  in  his  decisions  the  grand  element  of 
justice  will  be  wanting.  I  have  noticed,  that,  where  Con* 
seieutiousness  is  large  in  a  lawyer,  and  he  is  pleading  a  bad 
cause,  he  betrays  instinctively,  by  his  natural  manner,  his 
impression  tliat  he  is  in  the  wrong.  Another  individual^ 
in  whom  this  organ  is  deficient,  ^Hews  all  casee  chiefly  as  i 
questions  of  opinion,  and  contends  for  victory  with  that  ar- 
dent spirit  which  tho  former  can  display  only  when  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  truth. 

The  same  principles  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  a  very  important  regulation  in  one  of  the  institutions  rf 
the  country, — I  mean  the  rer|uisite  of  tuumimUi/  in  juries iB:J 
civil  causes.     If  two  individuals  were  constituted  umptrstC 
on  a  claim  of  damages  for  defamation,  and  if  one  of 
possessed  from  nature  an  immense  Love  of  Approbataoop  J 
judging,  from  his  own  feelings,  he  woidd  rather 
death  than  live  defiunod  f  if  the  other  was  extremely  defi* 
cient  by  natural  constitution  in  this  sentiment,  bo  eonld 
pass  his  days  unmoved  by  the  censures  or  applauses  of  Ihe 
world,  and  the  two  could  not^  by  any  efforts  of  their  un* 
derstnndings,  come  to  view  the  injury  sustained  by  tlic 
plaintiflT  in  the  same  light,  nor  agree  about  the  amount  ol* 
damages  wliich  would  constitute  an  equitable  eompeoaatioa 
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for  the  iilnntlcr*  Tho  one  must  elUicr  giirrendcr  liis  coin 
0efeiia»  to  the  other,  or  allow  a  third  party  to  decide  be- 
tween them ;  for  real  unanimity  is  excladed  by  tho  very 
constitution  of  their  mindB.  No  exercise  of  the  miderstandn 
inff  will  produce  it^  It  is  difficult  to  admire  the  wisdom  of 
tliat  IcgiBlature  which  is  so  ignorant  of  Uie  human  mind  as 
to  imagine  that  men  can  by  argument,  if  they  will,  arrive 
at  one  conclusion  in  such  cases  :  or  which,  if  it  knows  that 
they  cannot  in  nature  agree,  nevertheless  conceives  it  pro- 
found and  beneficial  to  require  a  verdict  in  direct  opposi* 
tion  to  the  constitution  of  tho  mind ;  to  produce  an  appettr* 
flucr  of  unanimity,  when  the  substance  is  unattainable. 
Many  voluminous  arguments  have  been  brought  forward 
on  the  opposite  sides  cd*  this  question  :  luit  it  Hp[»earB  to  me» 
that  the  mode  of  judging  of  it  aJToriled  by  Phrenology 
carries  us  to  the  ultimate  principles  at  once.  If  it  be  natu- 
rally in  the  j>ower  of  men,  by  lionest  efforts^  to  see  ques-^ 
tioDS  of  conduct,  such  as  occur  before  Jury  Coiuls,  iti  the 
same  lights  then  unanimity  ouglit  to  bo  required ;  but  if 
this  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment  is  excluded  by  nature,  it 
is  mere  littleness  and  imbecility,  to  pretend  to  produce  it 
by  an  act  of  Parliament ;  accordingly^  nature  prevails  hero 
as  in  every  other  case,  for  all  sensible  jurors  before  com- 
mencing tlicir  deliberations,  arrange  that  the  minority  shall 
yi«ld  to  the  majority;  and  the  only  effects  of  the  law  «a*e  to 
pot  it  in  the  power  of  some  very  obstinate  or  very  wicked 
individual  to  concuss  his  fellow  jurors  into  adoption  of  his 
opinion — which,  on  the  ordinary  chances,  from  his  standing 
alone,  will  be  placed  at  an  extreme  point  in  the  scale  of  ab- 
•urdity^-or  else  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  parties,  by  de- 
priving them  aUogether  of  a  verdict. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  requisite  of  unanimity  produces 
fitteution  in  the  jury  to  the  case,  and  discussion  of  the  sulijeet 
among  themselves.  This  I  have  no  doubt  may  be  tnu% 
but  even  with  every  degree  of  attention  and  discussion,  una* 
nimity  in  general  is  moraUy  impossible.  Obvious  ques- 
tions of  ewlence  or  right,  in  which  all  men  may  agiee,  are 
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not  those  that  come  most  frequently  before  courU  of  justice; 
hut  difficolt  cases,  in  which  the  most  conscientious  and  en^ 
lightened  men  may  differ  in  opinion.     Out  of  twelve  or  fif«?" 
teen  persons  there  is  always  a  risk  that  two  or  more  msL^i 
£tand  in  the  antipodes  of  moral   and  intellectual  consti^ 
tution  to  each  other.     Under  the  present  system  such  in 
div'idiials  mu^^t  yield  nneonvinced.     It  appears  to  me,  that 
by  leaving  out  the  extremes,  and  requiring  a  majority  d 
three^fourths,  or  some  such  proportion,  the  advantagos  < 
discussion  would  be  gainecl,  and  tlie  evil  of  the  great  bodj 
of  a  jury  heing  concussed  into  a  verdict  by  one  obstinat 
individual,  might  be  avoided.     A  proposition  to  which  nina 
men  out  of  twelve  would  voluntarily  assent,  would  be  ne 
er  truth  than  one  modified  hy  mutual  concessions  to 
liate  (but  not  to  satisfij)  the  wliole. 

Having  now  discussed  the  metapbygical  faculties  of  Per 
ception,  Conception,  Imagination,  Memory  and  Judgment,' 
and  shewn  them  to  be  merely  modes  of  activity  of  thtj 
phrenological  faculties,  with  which  the  metaphysicia 
were  unacquainted,  I  proceed  to  notice  several  other  men* 
tjil  operations  and  affections,  which  make  a  figure  in  th«l 
common  systems  of  mental  philosophy,  and  to  refer  tliem  | 
also  to  their  principles  in  this  science. 


CONSCIOUSNESS   means   the   knowledge  which   the 
mind  has  of  its  own  existence  and  operations*    Dr  TuomaS  ' 
Brown  denies  that  it  is  a  power,  or  any  thing  different 
from  sensation,  emotion,  or  tliought,  existing  at  any  mo-  ' 
ment  in   the   mind.     It  gives  us  no  iutunation  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  organs,  and  reveals  to  us  only  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds*,  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  regard* 
ing  the  mental  affections  of  otliers,  where  they  differ  from  I 
our  own.     Hence,  by  reflecting  on  consciousness,  which' 
tlie  metaphysicians  cliiefly  did,  as  their  means  of  studying 
the  mind,  we  can  discover  nothing  concerning  the  organ* 
by  whicJi  tlie  faculties  act,  and  run  great  danger  of  forming  ' 
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erroneous  views  of  humau  nature,  by  supposing  mankind 
in  general  cenBtituted  exactly  like  ourselves, 
^  .    Each  organ  communicates  consciousness  of  the  feelings 

■  and  ideajB  which  it  serves  to  manifest ;  tlius,  if  tlie  organ  of 
K  Tune  be  exlremely  deficient,  the  individual  will  not  be 
Blkle  to  aitmn  consciousness  of  melody  ;  a  person  in  whom 

Canscieniiousness  is  extremely  deficient,  will  not  l>e  con- 

IKcious  of  the  sentiment  of  justice,  nor  of  its  obligations; 
one  in  whom  Veneration  is  very  feeble,  will  not  be  conscious 
of  the  emotion  of  piety,  nor  of  the  duties  arising  from  it.     If 
we  should  place  individuals  so  constituted,  in  situations 
requiring  vivid  consciousness  of  these  emotions,  for  the  di- 
rection of  their  conduct^  we  shall  l>e  disappointed.     This 
shews  the  great  im|>ortance  of  a  well  constituted  brain* 
^     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  organs  are  large  and  the  tem- 
perament active,  intense  consciousness  of  the  corresponding 
H  feelings  and  ideas  is  experienced ;  and  some  persons,  mis- 
V  taking  the  emotions  arising  in  this  manner  from  Wonder, 

■  Veneration,  and  other  faculties,  for  supernatural  communi- 
ctitions,  fall  into  fanaticism  and  superstition. 

I  It  has  been  argued  by  some  sceptics,  that  the  human 
mind  possesses  no  certain  knowledge,  because  not  only  the 
jienses  and  understanding  occasionally  deceive  us,  but  even 
Consciousness  itself  gives  false  intimati<ms ;  tluis,  a  man 
whose  leg  has  Ijeen  amputated,  is  sometimes  conscious,  years 
after  the  operation,  of  a  pain  in  the  toe  of  the  lost  foot ;  or 
a  ptttient  suffering  under  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  feels 
no  uuea&iness  in  it,  but  is  conscious  of  a  pain  at  the  top  of 
the  right  shoulder.  The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that 
each  nerve  and  faculty  has  received  a  definite  constitution^ 
H  in  virtue  of  which  it  gives  certain  intimations  when  affoct- 
»  ed  in  a  certain  manner  j  thus,  when  the  nerve  of  the  toe  is 
affected,  the  nerve  itself  gives  consciousness  of  pain,  ac- 
companied with  an  instinctive  reference  to  its  seat  After 
the  leg  has  been  amputated,  part  of  the  nerve  remains,  and 
when  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  while  the  toe  existed. 
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it  commumcatefi  the  impreB&ion  which  belonged  to  it  in  its 
entire  state.  In  this  there  is  no  deception,  becAttm  the 
nerve  which  originally  intimated  pain  in  the  toe,  is  affected 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  when  the  toe  existed.  In  like 
manner  the  liver  itself  possesses  little  sensibility,  but  the 
phrenic  nerve  which  is  ramified  on  it  communicates  with 
the  shoulder,  and  the  nerve  being  highly  sensitive,  is  affect* 
ed  by  the  state  of  the  liver,  and  produces  pain  in  the 
shoulder.  The  nerve  in  this  case  is  really  affected,  and 
the  pain  is  the  correct  indication  of  its  state.  It  is  the  of- 
fice of  Causality  to  discover  the  causes  of  these  affectioos, 
Consciousness  being  limited  to  the  intimation  of  tlie  senfin* 
tions  themselves.  Every  derangement  of  an  organ  of  sen* 
fiatiou  or  perception  is  accompanied  with  disorder  of  Con* 

'  Bciousness  to  a  corresponding  extent  :  Thus,  in  jaundicC} 
the  mind  has  conscioufiness  of  all  oltjects  being  yellow;  in 
cases  like  that  of  Miss  S*  L,,  detailed  on  p.  504,  there  is  con- 
sciousness of  disturbed  equilibrium ;  but  Causality  refer* 
these  perceptions  to  diseases  as  their  causes.     When  the  de- 

^  rangement  embraces  the  organs  of  Causality  themselves, 
the  power  of  discriminating  the  impression  to  be  diseased 
is  lost,  and  insanity  is  established^ 

It  would  be  of  much  practical  utility  to  teach  individitak 
the  dependence  of  Consciougness  on  the  states  of  Uie  mental 
organs ;  as  a  means  of  inducing  them,  when  under  morbtd 
excitement,  to  distrust  their  own  impressions^  and  seek  re- 
lief from  sensible  advisers.  In  the  present  system  of  cdu 
cation,  the  connexion  of  the  feelings  and  intellect  with 
terial  organs,  is  so  totally  overlooked^  and  every  emotion 
perception  is  represented  as  so  purely  mental,  that  whi 
these  become  exalted  or  disordered,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  enable  the  individual  to  comprehend  how  they  c^an  be 
delugive,  or  in  any  way  affected  by  corporeal  conditions; 
and  hence  ho  suffers  much  uneasiness  in  secret ;  a\'oids  re- 
course  to  a  physician  ;  persists  in  acting  on  his  morbid  im* 
pressious,  as  if  they  were  sound;  till  at  last  disease  is  per- 
manently establislied,  which,  under  more  enlightened  guid- 
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anee,  miglit  em^Wy  have  been  averted,  or  cut  liliort  at  ito 
commencement. 

It  18  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  feeling 
of  personal  Identity  indicated  by  the  pronoun  /  is  connect- 
ed with  a  particular  organ,  or  the  result  of  the  general  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  organs.  The  reader  is  referred  to  what 
18  8«id  on  this  subject  on  p.  107,  237,  and  433. 

ATTENTION  is  not  a  laculty  of  the  mind*  but  consists 
merely  in  the  application  of  the  Knowing  or  Heflecting  Fa- 
culties to  their  objects.  Thus  the  faculty  of  Tune,  excited 
by  melody,  atiend^  to  notes ;  the  faculty  of  Causality,  ad- 
dreoed  by  a  demonstration,  attends  to  the  steps  of  the  ar- 
gument; and  the  other  faculties  of  the  intellect,  in  like 
manner,  attend  to  their  various  objects.  Concentrativcness 
gives  continuity  to  the  impressions  of  the  faculties,  Indivi- 
duality and  Eventuality  direct  tliera  to  their  objects,  and 
Firmness  maintains  them  in  a  state  of  applieatton,  and 
ibflse  greatly  aid  Attention  ;  but  still  attention,  in  itself,  is 
a  mere  act  of  the  different  intellectual  faculties,  and  not 
the  attribute  of  any  particular  power,  established  exclusive- 
ly for  its  production. 


tn^JlSSOCIATION.  The  metaphysicians  have  endeavour* 
M,  by  reflecting  on  their  own  consciousness,  to  discover 
universal  laws,  by  which  the  succession  of  ideas  in  man- 
kind in  general  is  regulated.  They  imagine  our  thoughts 
to  follow  each  other  in  established  orders,  and  have  at- 
tempted to  find  out  the  circumstances  which  determine 
these  orders,  and  the  causes  in  virtue  of  which  one  idea 
Introduces  another  into  the  mind<  Such  an  attempt  ap- 
penTB  to  me  to  be  futile,  and  incompatible  with  success. 
Suppose  that  we  wished  to  ascertain  the  laws  by  which 
the  succession  of  notes  emitted  by  an  ^Eolian  harp  is  regu- 
lated«  we  should  first  endeavour  to  discover  the  causes 
which  produced  them.  Similar  causes,  acting  in  sinular 
circumstances,    produce  similar  eflfects ;    but  if  we  vary 
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one  circumstance  out  af  a  thousandf  we  cauDot  calculate 
on  the  result.     Now,  the  eauees  which  determine  the  suc*^ 

cs8ion  of  notes  from  an  yEoliau  harp  are,  the  structure 
the  harp  ;  the  impetus  of  the  air;  the  order  in  which  it  ex- 
pitcs  the  various  strings.     Render  all  these  circumstance 
Ftlie  same  in  the  case  of  every  harp,  and  the  same  succession 
of  notes  may  be  assuredly  predicted.     But  if  the  air,  tha 
emblem  of  inconstancy,  will  not  blow  tmco  with  the  sai] 
force  on  the  same  spot  in  a  month,  or  will  not  excite  the 
same  strings  twice  in  the  same  order  of  succession  in  i 
year;  and  if  no  two  ^Eolian  harps  can  be  made  in  ever 
particular  of  string,  form,  antl  substance,  alike, — who,  bj 
obscr\nng  tlic  notes  arising  from  one  harp,  will  succeed  in 
unfolding  the  laws  by  which  the  succession  of  notes  fromi 
jEoUan  liarps   in  general   may  be  determined,    whateve 
their  size,  structure,  and  number  of  strings,  and  the  cii 
cumstances  in  which  they  may  be  placed?     Tliis  illustra* 
tion  is  completely  applicable  to  tlie  case  of  the  human  facnl* 
ties.     Ideas  are  aifections  of  thate^  just  as  notes  are  affeo-l 
tions  of  the  strings  of  the  harp.     Ideas  arise  from  iraprc 
sions  on  the  various  fiicuUies  of  the  mind;  and  there  is 
little  regularity  in  the  order  in  which  they  arc  received,  atl 
in  the  breathing  of  the  air  on  the  strings.     And,  lastly, 
harps  mm/  ^^ry  in  structure,  human  beings  do  positively! 
diflfer  in  the  relative  strength  of  their  powers.     Hence  the! 
Kanie  impressions  must  produce  very  different  eflfccts,  or  j 
introduce  very  different  ideas  into  minds  so  dissimilarly! 
constituted ;    and  how,  amid  such  a  countless  variety  of 
causes,  can  similarity  of  effects  be  expected  ? 

If  we  place  a  number  of  persons  on  a  hill-tojii,  say  Arthur 
Seat,  overlooking  a  champaign  country,  and  tlie  sea,  and 
bid    each  declare  his  thoughts ; — we  shall  find  that  one, 
with  Ideality  predominant,  will  think  of  the  magnificence  j 
of  nature,  the  boundless  extent  of  the  ocean,  the  VBstness^l 
of  the  mountains ;  and  on  recalling  the  scene,  these  ideaal 
and  emotions  will  be  associated  with  it  in  his  mind  :  another^ 
with  great  Causality  and  Constructiveness,  and  little  Idc" 
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ality,  will  admire  tlieekUl  whieli  he  sees  displayed  in  farm- 
ing tbe  fields,  and  in  canstructing  the  liouses  and  the 
Bfai{>8  :  one,  witli  Benevolence  large,  will  think  of  the  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  the  people  who  inhabit  the  plain :  another, 
with  Acquisilivencgs  active,  will  tliink  how  the  varioiiB 
branehei^  of  industry  will  pay;  and  one,  with  a  litrong  Ve- 
neration,  will  probably  take  occasion  to  admire  the  great- 
ness and  goodness  of  God.  Now,  the  metaphyi^ician  exi>ects 
to  find  out  law6,  by  which,  on  Arthur  Seat  being  after- 
wards mentioned,  in  the  presence  of  these  individuals,  wc 
may  be  able  to  tell  the  train  of  thoughtB  which  it  w\\\  in- 
troduce into  their  several  minds ;  and  he  hojKJB  to  arrive  at 
tilts  result,  by  studying  tlie  traiji  which  arises  in  his  own 
mind,  on  the  hiU  being  referred  to  as  an  object  of  thought. 
Such  an  expectation  must  necessarily  l>e  futile.  Each  of 
the  individuals  supposed  would,  on  the  mention  of  the  hill, 
experience  a  train  of  ideas  corresponding  to  the  first  iin- 
prefisions  which  he  received  on  the  top,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  dissimilar  than  these.  As  well,  therefore,  to  use 
the  words  of  an  ingenious  phrenologist,  may  we  expect, 
by  studying  the  forms  and  hues  of  tlie  clouds,  which  flit 
along  the  sky  to-day,  to  be  able  to  discover  laws,  by  whicli 
tlieir  succession  will  be  regulated  to-morrow  :  jtK,  by  reflect- 
tng  on  the  ideas  which  pass  in  one  mind,  to  discover  links 
of  aaeoeintion,  by  which  ideas  in  the  minds  of  mankind  in 
general  will  be  uniformly  connected,  and  introduced  in  a 
determinate  succession. 

Although,  however,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  find  any 
law  or  principle  regulating  the  association  of  one  idea  with 
another,  the  mutual  influence  of  organs  by  associatton  is 
determinate?.  There  are  also  natural  associations  betwixt 
csertain  ejcternal  objects  and  the  internal  faculties :  and, 
Imtly,  artificial  associations  may  bo  formed  betwixt  objects 
and  the  feelings  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  laws  which  regulate 
theee  constitute  certain  knowledge,  and  are  interesting  to 
be  known.  Let  us,  therefore,  iuquirc  briefly  into  thexc 
Ijiws  of  association. 
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In  the  first  place,  we  are  able  to  perform  auew,  when  wf 

brifih  to  do  BO,  any  voluntary  motion  which  we   have  per 

[)rmed  before.     This  shews  that  the  nerves  of  morion 

so  associated  or  connected  with  the  organs  of  the  mind, 

to  be  at  the  command  of  the  will. 

In  the  second  place>  by  conceiving  an  object  in  distress, ' 
Ml  raise  the  emotion  of  pity  in  the  mind ;  by  conceiving  i 
"^splendid  scene  in  nature,  we  can  excite  the  emotion  of  ei] 
blimity  and  beauty  produced  by  Ideality ;  by  reading  a  tcr-l 
rific  story,  we  are  able  to  experience  the  chilling  emotions] 
of  fear  creeping  along  the  nerves.  These  facts  point  ou 
a  close  connexion  betwixt  the  organs  of  Intellect  and  thdl 
organs  of  the  different  propensities  and  sentiments.  Indeei^  \ 
in  the  dissection  of  the  brain,  the  closest  relation  betwixt  j 
its  different  ports  is  perceived,  combined  with  arrangements  | 
for  separate  functions ;  but  tliis  is  connexion  rather  tbaa] 
association* 

Farther,  Mr  Scott,  in  his  "  Observations  on  Phrenology,**  j 
has  pointed  out,  in  a  verj'  ingenious  manner,  the  beautiful] 
association,  in  point  of  arrangement,  of  the  organs,   for  thti 
purposes  of  mutual  assistance  in  their  action.     ^*  When  I] 
began,"  says  he,  '^  to  consider  the  schedule  or  map  present*! 
ed  to  us  by  Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  I  could  at  first  sc«l 
none  of  this  beauty  in  it.    In  looking  over  their  list  of  power%  j 
I  could  observe  no  order  or  connexion  between  them.    Thai 
whole  presented  to  me  a  rude  appearance,  quite  different,! 
as  I  then  thought,  from  what  is  commonly  foimd  innatureij 
After  a  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  light  began  i 
to  dawn  upon  me,  and,  beginning  to  consider  the  facultiefl 
in  a  certain  way,  and  to  group  them  after  a  certain  order, 
the  whole  gradually  formed  themselves  before  me  into  a 
system  of  surprising  symmetry ;  and,  like   the  disjointed  i 
parts  of  an  anamorphosis,  when  seen  from  the  proper  point  j 
of  view,  collecting  themselves  into  one  elegant  design,  de^  ' 
lighted  me  with  the  appearance  of  that  very  order  and 
beauty  which   I  would  beforehand  have  expected  to  find 
in  them.     In  a  scheme  such  as  this,  where  we  find  powers 
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which  are  analogous  which  resemble  one  another  in  their 
nature  and  uaes,  or  which  act  upon  and  co-operato  with  one 
aaother)  or  mutualljr  aid  and  assist,  or  control  and  balance, 
Mch  other,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  organs  of  these 
fowem  to  be  situated  near  to  one  another,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  either  to  adjoin,  or  at  least  to  admit  of  an  easy 
communication.  Accordingly  we  find  this  to  be  the  case.*' 
Immediately  above  Amativcnees,  for  example^  we  see  in 
the  bust  Philoprogcnitiveness,  g^^^g  the  love  of  oflfepring, 
and  Adhesiveness,  producing  the  propensity  to  attachment, 
the  three  together  constituthig  tlie  group  of  the  domestic 
feelings.  Next  to  them  we  find  Combativeness,  as  if  there 
were  no  dearer  objects  than  these  for  which  the  various 
fomexu  could  be  exerted*  Adjoining  to  Combativeness  is 
Destriictiveness ;  the  former  giving  courage  to  meet  tlie 
enemy}  the  latter  putting  peril  in  the  onset,  and  threatening 
htm  with  destruction* 

Amid  the  difficulties  of  life,  it  is  necessar)'  to  use  not 
only  caution  but  also  so  much  of  secrecy  rc^rding  our  own 
purposes,  as  not  to  carry  ''  our  hearts  on  our  sleeves  for 
flaws  to  jieck  at,"  and  we  find  Secretiveness  surmounted  by 
and  in  juxtaposition  with  Cautiousness. 

Turning  to  the  region  of  the  Sentiments,  we  find  Vene- 
ration, which  produces  the  tendency  to  religiou,  surround- 
ed by  Benevolence-,  Hope,  Perseverance,  and  Jostice;  or 
Um  fountains  of  the  whole  charities  and  duties  of  life  asso- 
ciated in  a  group,  and  beautifully  arranged  for  reciprocal 
aid  and  combined  action* 

We  find  Ideality  approaching  these,  but  a  little  below 
them,  yet  so  near  to  and  above  Constructiveuess  as  to  elevate 
its  designs.  Ideality  also  adjoins  to  Wit  and  Tune,  as  if  to 
^ve  soul  and  fancy  to  poetiy. 

In  like  manner  we  find  the  organs  which  simply  perceive, 
or  the  Knowing  Organs,  arranged  together,  along  the  su- 
pereiliaiy  ridge,  and  tliosc  of  Reflection  occupying  the 
summit  of  tlie  forehead,  like  the  powers  which  govern  and 
direct  the  whole. 
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Mr  Scott,  after  exhibiting  these  views,  observes,  that 
such  ati  arraDgement  is  more  beautiful,  ^Btematic,  and  ap« 
propriate,  than  human  ingenuity  could  have  devised ;  and 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  the  organs  were 
iliscovered  at  dilferent  times,  and  in  separate  8ituatioii% 
and  that  Order  and  Beauty  appeared  only  after  the  ultimate 
filling  up  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  had  taken  place, 
it  affords  a  strong  argument  a  priori^  that  the  organs  were 
discovered^  not  invented^  and  that  the  system  is  the  work  of 
nafurey  and  not  of  Drs  Gall  and  SpuRZHEii\f. 

In  treating  of  the  organ  of  Language,  I  have  explained  the 
association  of  ideas  with  signs.  I  may  here  add,  that  the 
doctrines  of  IVIjiemonieg  are  founded  on  this  power  of  the 
mind  to  associate  ideas  with  arljjtrar^^  signs.  In  de^-ising 
means  for  aiding  the  memory,  it  ought  constantly  to  lie 
kept  in  view,  that  every  individual  will  associate,  with 
greatest  oiise,  Ideas  with  such  external  objects  as  he  hai 
the  greatest  natural  facility  in  perceiving.  For  example, 
sometimes  space  is  used  as  the  medium  of  recalling  th« 
ideas  wished  to  be  remembered.  The  room  is  divided,  in 
imagination,  into  compartments,  and  the  first  topic  of  thii 
discoui'se  is  phiced  in  the  first  compartment,  the  second  inl 
the  second,  and  so  on;  so  that,  by  going  over  the  spaoei^ 
the  different  heads  of  the  discourse  with  which  they  were 
associated  will  be  recalled.  It  is  ob>4ous,  however,  that  it 
is  only  if  Locality  be  large  that  such  a  device  can  be  ser- 
viceable ;  because  if  this  faculty  he  weak,  it  will  beas  diifi- 
c?dt  to  imagine  and  recollect  the  compartments,  as  the  dis- 
course itself.  IF,  in  like  manner,  numliers  are  resorted  to 
the  connecting  medium,  so  that  on  hearing  one  idea, 
f; which  we  wish  to  recollect,  we  shall  associate  it  with  the 
rmumber  one,  and  on  hearing  another  which  we  wish  to  re- 
Ijcolleet,  we  shall  associate  it  with  the  number  two,  it  is  ob- 
brious,  that,  unless  the  faculty  of  number  be  powerful,  this 
Will  he  a  more  diilicult  process  than  that  of  simple  recoil ec- 
liion.  Hence,  different  modes  of  recollection  should  be  used 
[for  different  individuals.    He  who  has  Number  most  power* 
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ful,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  numbers ;  lie  who 
lias  Form  most  energetic,  will  associate  words  most  easily 
with  figures ;  he  who  has  Locality  most  vigorous,  will  asso- 
ciate words  roost  easily  witli  space  ;  and  he  who  has  Tune 
most  powerful,  will  associate  words  most  easily  with  musi- 
cal notes.      Hence,  also,  the  influence  of  associations  on 
our  judgment  is  easily  accounted  for.     Ho  in  whom  Vene- 
ration is  powerful,  and  to  whom  the  image  of  a  saint  has 
been  from  infancy  presented  as  an  object  to  be  venerated, 
ei^periencea   an   instantaneous  and    involuntary    emotion 
of  Veneration,  every  time  the  image  is  presented  to  him, 
or  a  conception  of  it  formed ;  because  it  is  now  the  sign 
which  excites  in  him  that  emotion,  altogether  independently 
of  Reflecting  Faculties.     Until  we  c^n  break  tliis  associa- 
tion, and  prevent  the  conception  of  the  image  from  operat- 
ing as  a  Kign  to  excite  the  faculty  of  Veneration,  wo  shall 
never  succeed  in  bringiug  his  understanding  to  examine  the 
real  attributes  of  the  object  itself,  aud  to  perceive  its  want  of 
every  q  ual  ity  that  ought  j  ustly  to  be  venerated.    In  the  same 
way,  when  a  person  is  in  love,  the  perception  or  conception 
of  the  object  beloved  stirs  up  the  faculties  which  feel  in- 
to such  ^^vid  emotion ;  that  emotion  is  so  delightful,  and 
the  Reflecting  Faculties  have  so  little  Consciousncnss,  that 
Uie  real  source  of  the  fascination  is  in  the  faculties  which 
feel,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  lover  see  the  object 
with  the  eyes  of  a  disinterested  spectator.    If  we  could  once 
break  the  association  betwixt  the  object  and  the  faculties 
which  feel,  the  Reflecting  Faculties  would  then  perform 
their  functions  faithfully,  and  tlic  object  would  be  seen  in 
itfi  true  colours.     But,  while  we  are  unable  to  break  this 
link,  and  to  prevent  this  fascination,  we  may  reason  ad  sem^ 
pUemum^  and  our  conclusions  will  never  appear  to  be  sounds 
because  the  premises,  that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  object, 
will  never  be  the  same  to  the  party  most  interested  in  the 
nrgument  and  to  us. 

ThuR,  the  associations  which  mislead  the  judgment,  and 
perpetuate  prejudiceSf  are  those  of  words  or  things  with 
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1^  Mmitimef^f  and  not  anoeblioiia  of 
twiih  cencepiioos,  or  merely  of  ideM  with  ideas. 
|«IasdeB  af  ideas  formed  by  the  Knowing  anil 
Faculties  may  be  asi^>ciated  ad  njfhuiwmt  H 

beeomc  linked  with  the 
[pud  no  moral  prejudices  wUi  aiise* 

In  etudying  the  law»  of  asaociatian,  iherofor6»  we  mi 
[o  beyond  the  ideas  themselves^  and  con»der  llie  fkoultii 
[which  form  them.     If  the   faculties  be  kept  in  ^iew, 
lirhole  phenomena  of  association  will  appear  ltioi4  and  in* 
[lelligiblej  and  we  shall  And  nature  coniirming^ 
les,  because  they  wUl  be  founded  on  her  \rw^    Weahall  i 
he  indi\idual  who  has  the  Reflecioip  faculties  moul  pcHnrer- 
filly  associating  ideas  according  to  the  relation  of  »( 
[>nsequenc« ;  we  shall  perceive  him  who  has  ihe 
If^acultie^  most  powerful,  assockiting  ideas  according  lo 
IfrelationB  of  time,  place,  and  circumslanoefi ;  and,  very  < 

Itbough  not  alwayis  we  ^hall  And  each  individual 
ifDg  with  most  l^ility,  and  recollecting  most  perfocdy  ( 
leas,  which  nunister  to  the  gratification  of  bts  ino«t 
ful  propensities  or  sentiments.     If  we  seek  only  for  i 
J^mong  individual  ideas  tliemeelves,  or  for  gent«^  lawsi  i 
Drding  to  which  ideas  aie  associated  in  all  lndimdmai%i 
reives  will  never  be  crowned  with  success.   Ntt  i 
fproof  of  this  fact  could  be  found,  than  tfaa  < 
Jiat,  although  different  individuals  will  use  tim 

of  reasoning  to  produce  the  eama  isotiviollom  yal 
[|two  will  state  their  arguments  in  the  same  worcl%  ur 
of  the  same  illustratiouR,     Th'^  — Tal  klecttt^  af 
r>ning  process  depends  on  the  *>f  llie 

llion  of  the  faculties  which  reason  ;  but  djiimnc«  in 
|ind  illustration  arises  from  the  particuhir  cntnbinaiifiii 
prgani^  belonging  to  the  individual,  and  from  Uaii 

[lees  in  which  ha  has  been  placed,  whteli  aAard 
faculties  the  |mrtiinilar  materials  which  he  usaa* 
In  all  ages,  unprincipled  individuals  hu 
Ficlves  of  the  law  of  ussociation  before  exjil 
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tlie  mindB  of  their  fellow  men.  By  meaiiB  of  eaily  iin* 
pr6aaioii%  they  have  eoanected  certam  practices  and  no- 
ttODS  favourable  to  their  own  power,  with  the  sentimentB  of 
Cautiousness,  Conscientiousness  and  Veneration  in  the  peo- 
ple, and  thereby  caused  them  to  fear  objects  existing  only 
in  imagination,  and  to  perform  actions  inconsigtent  with 
the  welfare  of  society.  Phrenology  will  tend  to  bring  this 
apeciea  of  tyranny  to  an  end.  Each  faculty  has  a  sphere 
of  legitimate  action,  established  by  the  Creator,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  every  interest  that  he  acknowledges  as 
pure  and  beneficial ;  but  there  is  also  a  boundless  Held  of 
abuse  of  each,  favourable  to  base  and  selfish  purposes. 
While  the  faculties  themselves,  and  their  relations  to  each 
otiier,  lind  external  objects,  are  unknown,  and  the  human 
intellect  is  uncultivated  and  ignorant,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  ordinary  minds  to  distinguish  accurately  the  boun- 
daries of  right  ,*  and  hence  a  wide  door  is  opened  to  abuse 
of  every  power.  From  this  cause  error  is  extensively 
mixed  up  witli  truth,  and  deliberately  so,  by  the  unprin- 
cipled^  who  hope  to  profit  by  delusion  ;  hence  the  opinions 
and  institutions  of  society  in  most  countries  present  a 
feeble  and  inconsistent  appearance;  mo  that,  in  the  moral 
worldi  we  perceive  little  of  that  magnificent  power  and 
comprehensive  design,  applied  for  benevolent  ends,  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  physical  creation.  In  this  state  of 
things  it  is  not  difficult  to  impress  false  and  prejudicial 
uoiionB  on  the  imnda  of  youth,  and  to  support  them 
through  life  by  observances  fitted  Ui  give  them  perma- 
nence; and  on  this  iiasis  individuul  iuterciit  erects  its  bane- 
ful structures.  But  when  the  facullics^  and  their  rehitions, 
shall  be  generally  studied,  and  knowledge  of  their  legiti- 
mate spheres  of  action  shall  be  obtained,  the  discovery  will 
be  made,  that  creation  is  constituted  in  harmony  only  with 
their  proper  manifestations,  and  then  acute  perception  of 
right,  witli  high  determination  to  pursue  it,  will  take  tlie 
place  of  groping  blindness,  and  irresolute  imbecilit}',  which 
now  cliaracterise  the  moral  aspects  of  society  in  many 
countries  of  the  world. 
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PASSION  is  the  higlicst  degree  of  activity  of  everj^  fa- 
culiy ;  aiid  tho  passions  are  as  different  as  the  faculties : 
Thus,  a  passion  for  glory,  is  the  result  of  a  high  activity  <ifj 
the  Love  of  Approbation ;  a  passion  for  money,  of  Acquis!* 
tiveness ;  a  passion  for  music,  of  the  faculty  of  Tune ;  a^ 
passion  for  metaphpics,  of  Causality*    Hence  there  can  be 
no   such  thing  as  factitious  passions,   although    such    are. 
spoken  of  in  various  books.     Man  cannot  alter  his  nature;] 
and  every  object  that  he  can  desire  must  be  desired  in  cos 
sequence  of  its  tending  to  gratify  some  natural  faculty. 

"  Locke,  and  many  modern  writers,*'  says  Dr  Spuaz*] 
lEiM,  ^^  maintain  that  children  are  destitute  of  passions;! 
and  it  is  true,  that  there  is,  in  adults,  one  passion  which  ill 
not  observed  in  children,  the  passion  of  love,     Tliere  havel 
been,  however,  eome  individuals,  %vho,  at  three  or  four  J 
yeai%  of  age,  have  felt  passionately  this  propensity;  and)] 
in  general,   the  greater  number  of  inclinations  manifest 
themselves  with  energetic   activity  in  children.     The  op-j 
ponents  of  Phrenology,   for  the  most  part,  confound  the  I 
objects  upon  which  the  particular  faculties  act  at  diflercntf] 
ag6%   with    the    inchnations  themselves,     CJiildren,    it  is  j 
true,  have  no  inclination  to  defraud  the  orphan  of  his  iuljc*  j 
ritance,  or  to  conquer  kingdoms  :   but  they  sometimes  d<v  ' 
ceive  one  another  for  a  bird's  nest;  they  6ght  for  play*] 
things,  and  they  are  proud  to  occupy  the  fii^st  place  ail 
school ;"  and  the  same  faculties  which  give  the  desires  for 
these  objects,  when  differently  directed  in  after-life,  pro- 
duce the  various  passions  which  characterize  our  maturefi 
years.     The  Iwy  who  is  extremely  mortified  at  losing  a 
place,  and  burns  with  a  desire  to  stand  at  the  top  of  his 
class,  will  not  be  destitute  of  ambition  when  a  man. 


PLEASURE  and  PAIN  are  affections  of  every  faculty. 
Every  faculty,  when  indulged  in  its  natural  action,  feels | 
pleasure ;  "  when  disagreeably  affected  feels  pain :  conse* 
qucntly  the  kinds  of  jmn  and  pleasure  are  as  numerous  as 
the  faculties.    Ilcnce  one  individual  delights  in  generously] 
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pardoning  offence^  and  another  in  taking  reycnge ;  one  is 
liappy  in  the  i>os6es8]on  of  riche%  and  another  glories  in 
disdaining  the  vanitief^  of  mankind/'  Tims,  ^*  pain  and 
pleasure  are  the  result,  and  not  the  cause»  of  the  particu- 
lar faculties  *." 

PATIENCE,  and  IMPATIENCE.  Patience  as  a  po- 
Mtive  feeling,  arisei$  from  large  development  of  Benevo- 
lence»  Veneration,  Hope,  Conscientiousness,  and  Firmness, 
combine'I  with  small  Self-Esteem.  This  comhination  is  ac- 
companied with  meeknesii,  humility,  constancy  and  resig- 
nation;  the  congtituent  element!^  of  a  patient  and  enduring 
spiriL  Apathy  may  arise  from  a  highly  lymphatic  temperar 
mcnt,  or  great  deficiency  of  brain ;  by  persons  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  this  state  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pa- 
tience; just  as  the  extinction  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
a  nation,  is  mistaken  by  a  des^Kit  for  the  repose  of  content* 
ment. 

An  individual  possessing  an  active  temperament,  and  Self- 
Esteem,  Combativeuess  and  Destructiveness,  larger  than 
Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness,  will  be  im- 
palicut  of  opposition  and  contradiction  ;  one  in  whom  Tunc, 
Time,  and  Ideality  arc  large,  will  be  im]>atient  of  bad  music; 
one  in  whom  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Causality 
are  large,  will  he  impatient  of  hypocritical  and  selfish  con* 
duct.  If  the  nervous  and  sanguine  tempeniments  pretlo- 
minate,  the  organs  are  very  active,  and  the  iridividual  will 
be  impatient  of  all  slow  prosing  movements,  whether  in 
speech  or  actions. 

JOY  and  GRIEF.  Mr  Husie  enters  into  a  very  acute 
and  refined  analysis,  to  shew  that  grief  and  joy  are  merely 
muturts  of  hope  and  /ear.  After  treating  of  several  pas- 
$aonBf  he  continues  thus :  '*  None  of  these  paasions  seem  to 
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coiitaiu  any  lliitig  curious  or  remarkable,  except  hofm  mid 
fear  J  wliicb,  being  derived  from  the  probability  of  any  gpod 
or  evil,  are  mixed  passions,  that  merit  our  attention/' 

**  Probability,'*  eays  he,  **  arises  from  an  oppo^itioQ 
contrary  cliancea  or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  ia  n^ 
allowed  to  fix  on  either  side;  but  ia  iucessantJy  tosied 
from  one  to  another,  and  is  determined  one  moment  to 
consider  an  object  as  existent,  and  another  moment  aa  the 
contrary." 

**  Suppose,  then,  that  the  object  conccmin|r  which 

are  doubtful,  produces  either  desire  or  aversion^  it  is  evi- 

^dent  that,  accordinj^  as  the  mind  tum^  itself  to  one  tiide  or 

the  other,  it  must  feel  a  momentary  impraasioa   of  joy  or 

arrow.*' 
*'  The  passions  of  fear  and  hopo  may  ariso,  when 

bailees  are  equal  on  both  side%  and  no  superiortly  cms 
discovered  in  one  above  the  other.  Nay,  in  this  aitimtkm, 
the  pa;^sions  are  rather  the  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  then 
the  least  foundation  to  rest  ujion,  and  is  tossed  irilli  thm 
greatest  uncertainty*  Throw  in  a  superior  de^r^e  of 
bability  to  the  side  of  grief,  you  immediately  «€e  tlmt 
siou  diff^iise  itself  over  the  composition,  and  tincture  It  wtlli 
Eir.  Increase  the  probability,  and  by  that  meitna  tbt 
[grief;  the  fear  prevails  still  more,  till  at  last  it  run«  ii 
sibly,  as  the  joy  continually  diminishes,  into  pure 
After  you  have  brought  it  to  this  situation,  diminish 
^grief  by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increuMd 
to-wit,  by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  ni€laiirlK4^ 
side,  and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment,  till 
it  changes  insensibly  into  hope;  wliich  again  runs,  by  *l<nr 
degrees,  into  joy,  as  you  increase  that  part  of  the  comn 
sition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability.'*  Mr  IIuM£  c«t| 
eludes  by  this  cjuestion :  ^^  Are  not  ihese  as  plain  prools  1 
the  passions  of  Fear  and  Hope  are  mixtures  of  Grief  and 
Joy,  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof  that  a  coloiire<l  ray  of  the  i 
passing  through  a  prism,  is  a  composition  of  two  othc 
when,  as  you  diminish  or  increase  the  quanlily  of  eilhi 
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you  find  it  prevail  proportionally*  more  or  le6%  iu  tltc  com- 

Tliofio  views  are  exceedingly  ingenious,  and^  to  a  certain 
extent,  sound ;  but  Phrcnologj^  presents  us  wiih  Rlill  more 
distinct  and  accurate  elucidations  of  the  nature  of  grief  and 
joy.  Each  propensity  desires  to  attain  its  object,  and  tlie 
attainment  affords  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of  gratification* 
Acquisitiveness  desires  wealth ;  Love  of  Approbation  longs 
for  praise  and  distinction,  and  Sclf-Esteem  pants  for  autho- 
rity- The  oblaininff  of  wealth  gratiiies  Acquisitiveness ; 
tills  is  attended  with  pleasing  emotions,  and  these  emo- 
tions constitute  Joy.  The  losing  of  wealth  robs  Acqui- 
Ritiveneas  of  ita  object;  this,  again,  is  accompauie<l  with 
painful  sensations,  and  these  are  grief.  The  g;imo  re- 
marks may  be  applied  to  Love  of  Approbation,  Sclf-Es- 
t6em,  or  PhiloprogeDitiveness.  When  a  lovely  child  is 
horUf  the  delight  experienced  by  the  parents  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ardour  of  tlieir  desire  for  offspring ;  or, 
in  other  words,  their  jof^  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the 
gratification  of  their  Philoprogonitiveness.  If  they  lose 
the  ciiild,  their  grirf  will  bo  severe  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  this  feeling,  lacerated  by  the  removal  of  its  ob- 
ject. In  all  these  instances  we  RnAjoff  and  ^V/*  existing 
without  involving  either  hope  orjear. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  Mr  Hume's  aua!ysi>**  Cautious- 
neea  and  Hope  are  liotb  primitive  sentimcntJ*,  the  former 
{iroducing  fear,  and  the  latter  an  emotion  mti  generis^  at- 
tended with  delight.  Both  have  relation  to  future  objects, 
and  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  other  faculties,  the  gratifi- 
4sailioii  of  which  relates  topreMenitime;  but  tliis  circumstance 
doM  not  change  the  laws  of  their  operation.  If  the  pros- 
pect of  future  evil  be  presented  to  the  mind,  this  excites 
Cautiousness,  and  fear  is  produced ;  this  emotion  is  pain- 
fnJ,  but  fear  is  not  grief.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  there  must  l>e  the  fear  of  hvmflhin^ ;  and  as  evil  is  a 
disagreeable  affection  of  some  primitivo  faculty,  of  Acqtii- 

•  ncMr*j<  Dissertation  on  Uie  Puslons,  »ect.  1, 
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siiivenoss  or  Pbiloprogenitiveness  for  example,  Cautioae- 
ness  is  never  affected  alonej  but  always  in  conjunction  with 
gome  other  power.  Thus,  if  a  son  is  sick,  CHutiousness 
fears  that  he  will  die,  and  Philoprogenitiveuces  is  painfully 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  that  event,  which  painful  emo- 
tion is  grief.  Here  fear  and  grief  are  conjoined ;  but  Uiey 
arise  from  different  sources,  and  although  the  fiiO'  cannot 
exist  without  tlic  ^rtejl  in  some  degree  or  other,  yet  ihc 
^rt^  might  exist  without  ihejear  ;  and  would  do  so,  if  the 
child  were  carried  in  a  corpse  witliout  a  momcnt*g  warn- 
ing. In  the  same  way,  if  a  person  hopes,  he  must  luff^for 
aameihing.  If  for  gaining  £  1000,  the  prospect  gratifies 
Acquisitiveness,  and  this  is  joy.  Here  the  active  Hope  and 
gratified  Acquisitiveness  mingle  in  producing  Joy,  but  still 
their  sources  are  separate;  and  if  the  £  1000  were  rea- 
lized, Joy  would  exist  without  the  Hope,  although  Hope 
can  scarcely  be  active  without  Joy*  The  principles  here 
unfolded  will  be  found  to  elucidate  every  instance  of  tlia 
operation  of  Hope  and  Fear,  Joy  and  Orief,  which  can 
be  supposed,  and  this  is  a  strong  proof  that  we  have  found 
the  truth.  They  explain  beautifully,  for  instance,  how, 
with  many  individuak,  the  anticipation  of  good  is  more  d<s 
Itglitful  than  the  enjoyment  of  it.  If  AcquiHHveness  and 
Hope  be  both  strong,  the  prospect  of  gain  excites  and  grati*  i 
fies  boUi  Jaaittie^  at  once;  whereas,  the  actuai  aiiainmenii 
pleases  onl^  Acquisitiveness^  and  excludes  Hope.  But  Hope  | 
bemg  one  of  the  higher  sentiments,  and  Acquisitiveness  1 
only  a  lower  propensity,  the  delights  attending  the  activity 
of  the  former  are  greatly  more  elevated  and  excellent  than 
those  accompanying  the  latter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  codc«it9  | 
that  the  exercise  of  both  must  be  more  delightful  than  that  of 
cither  sepai'ately,  and  that  when  Hope  is  dropped  from  the 
combination,  the  better  half  of  the  pleasure  is  gone- 

The  converse  of  this  holds  equally  good.  The  prospect 
of  distant  evil  is  more  painful  than  the  experience  of  it 
when  actually  present.  While  tlie  loss  of  a  child  is  con- 
templated at  a  distance,  Cautiousness  adds  its  melancholy 
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und  beart-smking  fears  to  the  pains  of  a  wounded  Phiio- 
progenitivencsB ;  but  wlieu  the  event  happens  ^he  ioflaence 
of  Cautiousness  is  withdrawn,  Philoprogenitiveness  alono 
suffer^  and  the  actual  distress  is  less  grievous  tlian  the  an- 
ticipation of  it. 

Great  wisdom  and  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  Ckea^ 
TOR  are  displayed  in  tliis  constitution  of  our  minds;  for  we 
are  thereby  prompted,  with  double  ardour,  to  avoid  evil, 
while  yet  at  a  djRtance  and  subject  to  control  from  our  ef- 
forts* 

SYMPATHY  •  may  be  defined  to  be  a  fellow-feeling,  in 
one  person,  with  emotions  experienced  by  another-  By 
attending  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  activity  of  th© 
roiaital  fncultiesf  we  shall  discover  the  true  nature  of  thia 
aliection,  and  the  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its  oc^ 
currence. 

Every  internal  faculty,  like  each  of  the  external  senses, 
is  most  powerfully  and  most  agreeably  roused  to  activity 
by  the  direct  presentment  of  its  own  objects ;  CautiousnesSf 
for  instance,  by  the  aspect  of  danger;  Benevolence,  by 
ifaMt  of  suffering;  and  so  on.  Hence,  if  two  individuals  of 
nearly  similar  constitutions  of  mind  be  exposed  to  the  opc-^ 
ration  of  the  same  external  causes,  the  same  faculties  being 
called  into  activity  in  both,  will  give  rise  to  similar  emo* 
lions ;  and  they  may  then  be  said  to  sf/wpatfuze  with  eaek 
other*  This  is  one  kind  of  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  tliat  term  is  most  correctly  applied. 

The  next  source  of  stimulus  to  the  faculties,  is  that  af- 
fbrdiNl  by  Natural  Language.  Wlien  any  faculty  is  pre- 
domiBantty  active,  it  gives  a  peculiar  expression  to  tlio  fea* 
tares,  and  certain  determinate  attitudes  to  the  body,  the 
import  of  wliich  is  instinctively  understood  by  all  who  pos- 
sesn  the  same  faculty  even  in  a  moderate  degree.  Tims, 
Sdf-Esteem  being  predominantly  active,  communicates  to 

•  I  am  mdebted  to  iho  kindness  of  Dr  A-  Co  use  for  the  following  ob- 
MrTftiioni  on  Sympathy. 
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til©  body  a  cold,  formal,  erect,  and  haughty  air*  This  air 
l«  recognised  instinctively  by  tljc  spectator  as  iDdlcating 
exressi^'C  pride  in  the  individual  who  exhibits  it;  and  it  \b 
called  the  natural  language  of  Sel f^ Esteem  ♦.  Now,  by  ^ 
law  of  our  constitution,  the  natural  language  of  any  actii 
faculty  invariably  excites  the  same  faculty  to  activity,  and, 
consequently,  gives  rise  to  the  same  emotions,  in  the  mindii 
of  those  who  witness  it*  The  forbidding  strut  of  great 
Self'-Esteem,  for  instance,  in  a  person  whom  we  never  saw 
before,  addresses  itself  directly  to  our  Self-Esteem  ;  we  in- 
stinctively draw  ttpy  and  feel  moved  to  support  our  own 
consequence  by  a  coldness  proportioned  to  his.  In  like 
itianner,  when  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with  a  pereon 
whose  countenance  and  gestures  express  kindness,  candour, 
and  open-hearted  friendship,  which  are  the  natural  laii' 
guage  of  active  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Ad- 
besivenesB,  the  same  emotions  are  excited  in  ourselves,  and 
we  instinctively  return  his  advances  with  a  kindness  cor- 
responding to  his  own.  Or,  let  us  imagine  that  we  hurry 
to  meet  a  friend,  whom  we  expect  to  find  all  happiuefts  and 
gaiety,  and  that,  instead  of  this,  seriousness,  anxiety^  and 
grief,  are  depicted  on  his  countenance,  and  indicsated  by 
his  gestures,  these  being  the  natural  language  of  Cautious- 
ness and  other  faculties  painfully  affected,  will  call  up  a  cor- 
rwpoiiding  aftectiou  of  l\\e  s^ime  faculties  in  our  minds,  and, 
I  without  knowing  what  has  distressed  him,  our  features  and 
[attitudes  will  instandy  assume  an  expresaion  consonant  with 
[bis  own.  It  is  to  this  involuntary  and  almost  tmconscious 
©ommunication  of  feelings  and  emotions  fi-om  the  mind  of 
'one  individual  to  that  of  another,  through  the  medium  of 
natural  latiguage,  that  the  term  Sympathy  is  most  properly 
applied. 

•  Drs  Gall  and  Spubzheisi  have  investigated  the  laMra  which  detc 
I  mine  the  natural  language  of  each  faculty,  and  ihelr  cxpoiition  of  th 
lis  highly  iiileresUng  and  iniiiructivc.    The  leading  principle  is,  tiutt 
I  tnotlons  are  always  in  Ihe  direction  of  the  seat  of  the  orguna ;  Self^EsteemT' 
br  inalance,  produces  an  attitude  in  which  the  head  and  body  are  heU 
high  and  reclining  hackward ;  Cautiousness  carries  the  bead  backward  and 
to  the  side;  YeTierallotv^  upvf^t^  ^oid  forward ;  and  so  on* 
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An  excellent  illustratioii  of  this  kind  of  ^ympatliy  is  to 
be  found  in  tlie  effects  of  a  panic,  or  excessively  excited 
Cautiousness,  in  one  individual,  exciting  the  same  feeling 
in  all  who  behold  it.  The  very  sight  of  a  panic-stricken 
|H?rsoDy  when  we  do  not  know  tlie  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  Uie  alarm^  excites  a  general  uneasiness  about  our 
own  safety;  and  if  a  great  nnniher  of  persons  together, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  perceive  the  terrified  expression, 
it  instantly  rouses  the  faculty  of  Cautiousness  to  its  higliest 
pitch  of  activity  in  all  of  tlicin,  and  produces  the  most  in- 
tense feelings  of  dread  and  alarm.  Such  are  the  causes  and 
origin  of  panics  in  battles  and  in  mohs;  and  lience  the 
electric  rapidity  with  which  pasBions  of  every  kind  pervade 
and  agitate  the  minds  of  assembled  multitudes. 

Another  and  very  familiar  example  of  this  kind  of  sym- 
pathy may  be  seen  in  a  crowded  city.  Let  any  one  in  pass- 
ing along  London  Bridge,  for  instance,  stop  short,  and 
turn  up  his  face,  with  his  mouth  half  open,  as  if  stupified 
with  wonder  and  amazement,  and  immediately  the  same 
expression,  being  the  natural  language  of  Individuality 
and  Wonder,  w^ll  be  transferred  to  the  countenances  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  passengers,  not  one  of  whom,  of  course, 
will  be  able  to  assign  any  direct  cause  for  the  emotion  witli 
which  his  mind  will  be  filled.  As  the  propensities  and 
aeutiments  employ  the  intellect  to  minister  to  their  gratifi^ 
oation,  if  the  wag  happens  to  say  that  it  is  something  vast- 
ly surprising  in  the  heavens  which  attracts  his  gnsfie^  the 
majority  of  tlie  curious  in  wonders  will  soon,  hy  a  stretch  of 
intellectual  conception,  come  to  perceive  something  where 
nothing  actually  exists. 

True  sympathy,  then,  arises  from  the  natural  language 

of  any  active  feeling  in  one  indiindunl  exciting  the  same 

feeling  in  another,  **  antecedent  to  muj  knowledge  of  what  cr- 

dUd  it  in  the  person  fninviimUy  concemed  ;^*  and,  therefore, 

as  the  stimulus  of  natural  language  is  secondary  or  inferior 

in  power  to  that  derived  from  the  direct  presentment  of  the 

objects  of  any  faculty,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  the  person 
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who  feels  sympathetically,  feels  less  deeply  than  the  person 
with  whom  he  s^Tupathizes.     The  same  principle  explains, 
also,  why  all  men  do  not  sympathize  in  the  same  degree^ 
and  why,  in  some  ca<*es,  the  spectator  does  not  sympathize  i 
at  all*     If  the  objects  presented  are  such  as  to  afford  a  rfi- 
reci  stimulus  to  a  different  faculty  in  us,  from  that  exhibit- 
ed in  activity  by  another,  it  follows,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
stronger  influence  of  the  direct  excitement,  the  particulaf  i 
faculty  which  it  addresses  will  be  roused  into  higher  activi*! 
ty  than  the  one  which  has  only  the  less  powerful  stimuluij 
of  natural  language,  and  thus  a  totally  dissimilar  emotion  i 
will  be  experienced.     For  example,  let  ua  suppose,  that  a  I 
man  with  a  good  endowment  of  Comhativeness  is  attacked] 
on  the  highway.     The  menacing  looks  and  gestures  (the 
naturid  language  of  Comhativeness)  displayed  by  the  ag- 
gres&jor,  instantly  rouse  the  same  faculty  into  energetic  tuh\ 
lion  in  the  defender,  and  force  is  repelled  by  force.     But, 
suppose  that  the  atbick  is  made  upon  a  woman  or  an  iridi«] 
vidua],  in  whom  Comhativeness  is  only  moderate,  and  iaj 
whom  Cautiousness  predominates,  the  attack  then  becomes  ] 
a  direct  stimulus  to  Cautiousness,  which,  being  excitedfl 
produces  /tar ;    and  the  direct  stimulus  of  Cautiousne 
overpowering  the  indirect  stimulus  of  Comhativeness, 
mission  or  flight  is  resorted  to,  rather  than  defence. 

Dr  Adam  Smith  *  supposes,  that  there  are  emotions  widi 
which  we  have  no  sympathy*     "  The  furious  hehawur  of  . 
an  angry  man,''  says  hs,  ^^  is  more  likely  to  exasperate 
against  himself  than  against  his  enemies,"     According 
the  theory,  however,  of  sympathy,  that  it  excites  in  us  1 
iiame  emotion  which  others  feel,  this  opinion  seems  to 
untenable.     If  Comhativeness  in  one  excites,  by  sympadiyJ 
Comhativeness  in  another,  which  I  hold  it  to  do,  it  foUoK 
that,  as  the  function  of  Combiitiveness  is  to  attack  or  to  re 
pel  attack,  when  that  faculty  is  roused,  it  must,  from  it 
very  constitution,  exert  itself  against  something  or 

•  Th«?ory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  32. 
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body.  If  we  know  the  cause  of  the  anger  and  approve  of 
it,  and  direct  our  Combativeness  against  the  angry  man's 
enemies,  this  is  clearly  g}^mpatby  in  every  eense  of  the 
term.  But  if  we  disapprove  of  the  cause,  then  he  himself 
becomes  the  object  of  our  combativeness ;  and  in  popular 
language  it  may  be  said,  that,  in  this  case,  we  do  not  sym- 
pathize with  him;  but  it  must  be  observed^  1st,  That  the 
activity  of  Combativeness  in  him  is  the  cause  of  rou&iug  the 
same  faculty  in  us ;  and,  2dip^  That  the  reason  of  its  being 
directed  against  himself  is  to  be  found  in  his  having  out* 
raged,  by  his  conduct,  our  moral  sentiments,  and  presented 
us  with  an  object  (an  unreasonably  furious  man)  which  sti- 
mulates them  directly  ;  and  they  being  excited,  determine 
the  direction  which  Combativeness  shall  take.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  the  sympathy  of  Sclf-Eeteera  and  of 
other  faculties,  hitherto  supposed  not  to  sympathize. 

The  proof  that  we  do  sympathize  witli  anger,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  as  well  as  with  grief  or  pity,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  cordiality  witli  which  we  approve  of  and  indeed  en- 
courage a  just  degree  of  it.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
Cambativenessy  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  propensities,  our 
sympathy,  beyond  certain  limits,  is  soon  arrested  by  the  di- 
rect stimulus  which  the  moral  sentiments  receive  from  the 
conduct  of  the  angry  person,  and  by  the  deep  sense  of  their 
inherent  supremacy  which  is  then  felt*  In  consequence  we 
sympathize  with  or  approve  of  the  actions  produced  by  the 
lower  faculties  of  others,  only  when  these  are  guided  by  the 
iactdties  proper  to  man.  For  example,  we  never  sympa- 
thize with  Combativeness  when  indulged  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  fighting ;  or  of  Destructivcness,  when  gratified  for 
tlie  mere  delight  of  being  ferocious ;  or  of  Acquisitiveness, 
when  directed  to  the  sole  purpose  of  accumulating  wealth. 
Bat  we  sympathize  with  the  action  of  all  ofthet^e  faculties, 
when  directed  by  justice  and  understanding.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  beautiful  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  we 
sympathize  with  the  action  of  the  sentiments  proper  to 
roan,   even  when   iinmingled  with   any  oth^r  motive:  for 
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example,  wc  sympathize  with  Benevolence,  from  'ftciftipfp 
glow  of  ehai'ity ;  with  Veneration,  from  the  mere  inwrird 
feeling  of  devotion ;  with  Justice,  from  the  pore  dictates 
of  ConscientiousnesB ;  and  actions  done,  apparently  from 
the  impulses  of  the«€  faculties,  lose  their  character  of  puri- 
ty and  excellence  in  our  estimation,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  alloy  of  the  inferior  faculties  winch  we  perceive  to  be 
mingled  with  them.  Kindness,  in  which  we  perceive  in- 
terest, is  always  less  valued  than  when  pure  and  unaduU 
terated.  Activity,  in  the  service  of  the  public,  loses  ii« 
merits  in  our  eyes,  in  exact  proportion  as  we  perceive  the 
motive  to  he  the  Love  of  Approbation,  unmingled  with 
Conscientiousness  and  true  Benevolence.  These  facts 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  phrenological  doctrine,  that  the 
higher  faculties  are  made  to  govern  the  lower  ;  and  il 
proves  the  curious  circumstance,  that  man  is  conscious  of  ] 
possessing  feelings,  necessary,  no  doubt,  in  themselves,  but 
of  the  gratification  of  which,  when  undirected  by  the  sup©* 
rior  powerg,  he  himself  disapproves.  Even  the  higher  sen- 
timents, however,  must^  to  be  approved  of,  act  conformably  ] 
to  the  understanding;  and  excess  of  veneration,  of  be-' 
nevolence,  or  of  scnipulosity,  is  always  regarded  as  wenk* 
ness,  just  as  excess  of  any  lower  propensity  is  regarded  as 
vice. 

The  doctrine  of  sjinpathy  leads  to  valuable  practtcal] 
conscfpiences.  The  natural  language  of  any  fiiculty  is  in- 
telligible to  and  excites  the  same  faculty  in  another,  and] 
this  simple  principle  explains  why  harshness  is  much  Ic 
powerful  Uian  mildness  in  commanding  the  services  of  others.  J 
Harshness  is  the  natural  language  of  active  Self-Hsteemfj 
CombativenesB,  and  Firmness :  in  virtue  of  the  above  rulc^j 
it  naturally  excites  the  same  faculties  in  those  against | 
whom  it  is  directed,  and  an  instinctive  tendency  to  resisUl 
ance  or  disobedience  is  the  result.  Among  the  uneducated] 
classes  this  process  is  exhibited  every  day.  A  parent,  Ib 
a  harsh  and  angry  tone,  commands  a  child  to  do,  or  to  ab»J 
stain  from  doing,  somelhiog;  the  child  instinctively  resists; 
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ftnd  loud  lliretilGniiigs  and  at  last  violenco  eni»ue.  These 
bmt  are  direct  stimidaoU  to  CautiouBDees ;  and  overpower 
tlie  faculties  excited,  only  by  the  iudireet  stimulus  of  harslw 
neMi  and  obedience  at  lust  takes  place.  This  is  the  uni- 
form effect  of  the  imperious  commands  :  obedience  never 
mm$m  till  consequences  alarming  to  Cautiousness  are  per* 
eeived,  and  then  it  is  attended  with  a  grudge.  Veneration) 
Conacientiou£ncs«,  Love  of  Approbation^  and  Benevolence^ 
on  the  other  hand,  are  the  faculties  which  lead  to  willing 
aubmi^ion  and  obedience,  and  to  which,  therefore,  we 
ought  to  address  ourselves.  If  wc  stimidate  thera,  compile 
aocB  will  be  agreeable  to  the  individual,  and  doubly  benefi- 
cial to  tlie  person  who  cx^mmands. 

This  principle  explains  also  the  force  of  example  in 
training  to  good  conduct,  and  affords  instructive  rules  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  propensities  and  sentiments. 
Where  parents  and  seniors  act  habitually  under  the  influ- 
€1100  of  tlie  higher  Bentiments,  the  same  aentiments  in  chiU 
dren  not  only  receive  a  direct  cultivation,  but  they  are  sus- 
tained in  enduring  vivacity  by  the  natural  expression  of 
tlieir  ai^vity  thus  exhibited.  Children  having  the  organa 
of  the  sentiments  early  developed,  can  judge  of  what  ia 
right  and  wTong  long  before  they  can  reason,  and  lience 
tlie  importance  of  always  manifesting  before  tbem  the  su- 
premiacy  cvf  the  seutiments*  Much  of  the  effect  of  example 
upon  future  clmracter  has  been  ascribed  to  Imitation  ;  but 
although  this  has  an  influence,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  Sympathy  aa  now  unfolded. 

There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  has  been  confounded  with 
Sympathy,  but  which  iurises  from  the  direct  excitement  of 
ihe  facolties,  by  their  own  objects.  When  we  see  a  stroke 
aimed  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  another  per* 
BOOi  we  naturally  shrink  and  draw  back  our  own  leg  or  arm, 
mtA  when  it  does  &11,  wc  in  some  measure  feel  it)  and  are 
Hurt  by  it  as  well  as  the  sufferer,  Dr  Adam  Smith  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  this  by  saying,  that  our  fellow  feeling 
here  ai*ises  from  our  changing  places  in  fancy  with  the  suf- 
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.ferer.  Thus,  if  our  brotber  is  upon  the  racl^  says  be» 
'  By  the  imagination  we  place  ouTBelvcs  in  kis  ntuatioa, 
we  conceive  ourselves  enduring  all  the  eanie  lortaenls;  we 
iter  as  it  were  into  his  body,  and  become  in  some  meamrv 
be  same  person  witb  him)  and  thence  form  some  idiH^  of 
his  sensations,  and  even  feel  something,  whicb^  tbougli 
weaker  in  degree,  is  not  altogether  unlike  them.  His  ago- 
nies thus  brought  home  to  ourselves,  when  we  have  ihiiji 
adopted,  and  made  them  oiu*  own,  begin  at  last  to  affect  at, 
and  we  then  tremble  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of  wliat 
he  feels  V 

This  theory,  however,  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  we  often 
feel  intensely  for  another's  miser}',  without,  even  lu  ido, 
changing  places  mth  him.  In  beholding  suflTerlng,  wa  1 
deep  commiseration  with  its  object,  simply  because  tba : 
culty  of  Benevolence,  the  function  of  which  is  la 
this  emotion,  is  a  primitive  mental  power,  having  the 
relation  to  external  misery  or  jmiu,  as  light  has  to  the  eya| 
and  as  such  it  is  as  instantly  aud  irresistibly  roused  by  | 
sentment  of  a  suffering  object,  hb  the  eye  is  by  the  \ 
sion  of  light,  or  the  car  by  the  percussion  of  souods.  In 
witnessing  another  s  misery,  we,  in  %Hrtue  of  this  ooustUu-j 
tion  of  mind,  first  feel  the  emotion  of  pity,  and^  in 
lion  to  its  strength,  fancy  to  ourselves  the  pain  wliidi 
endures  i  But  the  pity  always  precedes,  and  the  efibri 
conceive  the  pain  is  the  effect^  and  not  the  cause  of  thie  {iil| 
Hence  those  who  are  remarkable  for  a  modentla 
ment  of  Benevolence,  although  possessing  superior  ttildlec* 
tual  or  conceiving  powers,  never  even  try  to  fancy 
selves  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  sulferer,  baeauae 
feel  no  motive  impelling  them  to  the  attampl.  The 
volent  idiot,  on  the  otlier  hand,  with  scarcely  any 
of  conception,  feels  the  most  poignant  distresa. 

The  same  principle  explains  our  shrinking  from  a  blow 
impending  over  another.     The  feeling  then  exparianeed 

•  Thcor/  of  Moral  Seniioienta,  p.  S(l. 
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a  compound  of  Fear  and  Pity,  CaiitioaBness  and  Bencvo- 
knce.  Fear  gees  the  danger,  and  Pity  looks  to  the  conse- 
quent pain.  Danger  is  the  direct  Btimulant  of  Cautious- 
nesB,  and  suffering  tliat  of  Benevolence ;  and,  tliereforei 
when  these  objects  are  presented  to  the  mind^  we  can  no 
more  help  feeling  the  corresponding  emotions,  than  wo  can 
help  seeing  or  hearing.  The  direct  end  or  function  of 
Cautiousness  is  the  care  and  presentation  of  seif;  there- 
fore, when  it  is  excited  by  the  aspect  of  danger,  we  look 
exclusively  to  sefjl  and  necessarily  draw  in  our  own  leg  or 
arni  as  parts  of  ourselves  ;  but  this  results  directly  from 
the  constitution  of  the  faculty,  and  not  from  putting  our- 
ielvea  in  the  place  of  another.  The  direct  end  or  function 
of  Benevolence,  again,  is  the  good  and  happiness  of  others^ 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  excited  by  the  misery  of  another, 
it  necessarily,  from  its  very  constitution,  feels  for  than^ 
and  not  for  us. 

All  active  temperament  greatly  conduces  to  sympathy, 
by  producing  vivacity  in  all  the  cerebml  functions,  but  this 
doe«  not  supersede  the  laws  of  sympathy  before  explained. 

HABIT.  Next  to  Association,  Habit  makes  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr  Stewart.  He 
refers  the  incapacity  of  some  individuals  to  discriminate 
colours  to  habits  of  inattention.  The  powers,  also,  of  wit, 
fancy,  and  invention  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  informs 
0%  are  not  the  original  gifts  o'i  nature,  '*  but  the  result  of 
acquired  habits  *,"  "  The  power  of  taste,  and  a  genius  for 
poetry,  painting,  music  and  mathematics,"  he  states,  '•  are 
gradually  formed  by  particular  habit g  of  study  or  of  busi- 
ness." And  not  only  does  habit  execute  these  magnificent 
functions  in  the  system  of  Mr  Stewart,  but^  in  the  esti- 
mation of  individuals  in  private  life,  it  appears  to  be  viewed 
as  almost  omnipotent.  On  reading  to  a  friend  the  account 
t)f  the  lioy  Gibson's  early  atrocities,  he  attributed  them  all 
to  bad  habits  formed  in  the  Charity  Work-house  of  Glas- 

•  Elements,  vol  L  cljap*  v.  p,  I.  sect,  4. 
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gow ;  OD  exhibiting  an  individaal  whose  tnenUd  clmnieler 
I  was  directly  opposite,  ho  attributed  the  diffierence  t4i  good 
\habitSi  formed  under  the  tuition  of  his  parents*  Tbiis« 
'  there  are  no  talents  so  transcendent,  and  no  dispoeitiaiia  «» 
'  excellent  or  so  depraved,  but  habit  is  suppoaed  by  mmsff 
at  once,  to  account  for  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  gupei^ 
■  •ede  the  necessity  of  all  further  investigat  too.  What,  theOf 
I  if  Habit,  and  what  place  docs  it  hold  in  the  Phrenological 
[System? 

Every  voluntary  action  is  a  manifestation  of  same  ane  or 
iioro  faculties  of  the  mind,  "  Habit"  is  defined  to  be  ^a 
'power  in  a  man  of  doing  any  thing  aequired  by  freiquent 
doing  it."  Now,  before  it  can  be  done  at  all,  the  faeolly 
which  it  depends  must  be  possessed;  and  the  st 
iie  faculty,  the  greater  will  be  the  facility  with  whidi 
[idividual  will  do  the  thing  at  first,  and  witb  wlilcrb  be  will 
learn  to  repeat  it.  George  Bidder,  for  example,  the  cele* 
bratcd  mental  calculator,  has  acquired  the  habit  of  soh 
in  an  incredibly  short  time,  the  most  extensive  and  in  trie 
arithmetical  problems,  without  the  aid  of  notation* 
he  could  begin  to  do  sucli  a  thing,  he  required  to  poeeeas  I 
organ  of  Number ;  possessing  it  largely,  he  made  grval  i 
rapid  acqiuBitions  of  skill  *  and  at  seven  years  of  age  i 
blished  the  habit  which  struck  us  with  so  rnnch  siirpiM. 
Other  individualg  are  to  bo  found  endowed  witli  n  i 
organ  of  Number,  who,  although  forced  by  cirei 
to  practise  the  use  of  figures,  never  succeed  in  acquiriwi 
habit  of  performing  even  the  simplest  arithmetical 
ttons  with  facility  and  success.  This  illuamtaoA  mmy  I 
applied  to  paintiog,  poetry,  music  and  ma 
fore  tlic  habit  of  practising  tliesc  branches  of  art  i 
can  be  acquired,  the  organfi  on  which  they  depeod 
largely  possessed ;  and  being  so,  the  liabiiA  rBsuli  t 
neonaly  from  exercising  the  powers.  If  a  boy  ai 
acquire  a  habit  of  quarrelling  and  fighting,  it 
bat  as  these  acts  are  manifestations  of  CorabalivagMBa^ 
Iructivcness,  and  Self-Esteem,  he  will  the 
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tiire  tlie  L^bit  the  larger  ibese  organs  are,  and  the  }em 
cofitroUed  by  others.  If  these  organs  are  8mu11,  or  if  the 
lugYier  organg  decidedly  predominate,  the  boy  will  he  na* 
tnrally  indisposed  to  quarrelling,  and  will  acquire  the  habit 
of  it  with  great  difficulty,  wherever  he  may  be  placed.  He 
WBy  repel  unjust  aggressions  made  upon  him^  but  he  will 
not  be  the  promoter  of  mischief,  nor  leader  in  the  broils  of 
his  companions. 

Exercise  causes  the  organs  to  act  with  greater  facility, 
and  it  ia  in  this  way  that  the  real  effects  of  habit  on  the 
mind,  which  are  important,  may  be  accounted  for ;  but  still 
the  organ  must  possi^s  considerable  natural  power  and  ac- 
tivity, to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  e^cercise  by  whicli 
habit  is  formed.  Tlie  practice  of  debate  by  advocates 
si  tke  bar,  gives  them  great  facility  in  delivering  ex^ 
iempate  harangues,  compared  with  that  enjoyed  by  j)er* 
gona  whoso  avocations  never  lead  them  to  make  speeches ; 
and  this  facility  may  be  said  to  be  acquired  by  the  habit  of 
speaking;  but  it  will  always  bear  a  proportion  to  the  ori- 
ginal endowment  of  the  faculties,  and  we  shall  And,  that, 
while  habit  gives  to  one  lndi\^dual  great  fluency  and  co- 
piciiinMas  of  diction,  it  often  leaves  another  in  much  poverty 
Mid  aenlmrrassmGnt  of  utterance.  The  powers  of  both  will 
be  greatly  superior  to  what  they  would  have  been  without 
the  practice  of  speaking;  but  disparity  in  eloquence  will 
continue  to  characterize  tliem,  owing  to  differences  in  their 
original  constitution* 

The  metapliysicians,  as  we  have  seen,  attribute  many 
important  mental  phenomena  to  the  effects  of  habit,  and 
yet  they  altogether  neglect  the  influence  of  organization  on 
the  mind :  According  to  our  views,  it  is  the  organ  whkrh 
acquires  activity  and  superior  facility  in  performing  its 
functions,  by  being  properly  exercised,  just  as  the  fingers 
of  the  muaician  acquire  rapidity  and  facility  of  motion  by 
the  practice  of  playing ;  and  hence  the  effects  of  habit  in 
giving  readiness  and  cane  are  accounted  for,  in  a  manner 
that  is  at  least  intelligible  and  6up|>orted  by  analog}^     The 
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metaphysieiana,  on  tlie  other  hand,  must  imagine  that  it  is 
the  immaterial  principle  itself  wlxich  improves  by  exercise, 
and  gains  strength  by  habit, — a  notion  which  is  altogether 
inconceivable,  and  in  opposition  to  the  attributes  of  a  purely 
spiritual  Being.  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  also, 
explains  why,  by  practising  music,  we  do  not  acquire  the 
habit  of  speaking  or  writing  with  facility,  or  why,  by  study- 
ing mathematics,  we  do  not  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning 
deeply  in  moral  or  political  science.  It  teaches  that  the 
organ  of  Tune  is  distinct  from  that  of  Language;  that  the 
organs  of  Size,  Order,  Locality,  IndiWdiiality,  and  Compa^ 
rison,  on  which  mathematical  talent  depends,  arc  different 
from  the  organ  of  Causality,  by  which  general  reasoning  is 
performed  ;  and  that  it  is  qiute  possible  to  exercise  one  or- 
gan, and  leave  another  in  inactivity.  Those  physiologi&tfi^ 
however,  who  hold  the  braiu  to  be  a  single  organ,  and 
every  part  of  it  to  be  employed  in  every  act  of  the  mind, 
require  to  explain  how  it  happens,  tliat  exercismg  it  in  one 
way  does  not  improve  it  in  all ;  or,  in  short,  (to  use  an  il- 
lustration applied  by  Dr  Johkson  to  genius),  to  inform 
us  why  the  man  who  can  walk  east  is  unable  to  walk  west : 
If  the  organs  by  means  of  wliich  he  walks  east  bo  diffiy 
rent  from  those  by  which  he  walks  west,  no  difficulty  will 
occur ;  but  if  they  be  t/ie  same^  the  question  certainly  will 
require  some  portion  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  old  school  for  its  satisfactory  solution. 


TASTE.  Mr  Stewart  speaks  of  Taste  as  a  power  or 
faculty,  and,  as  already  mcsntioned,  supposes  it  to  be  ac- 
quired by  habit  I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  metaphy- 
sician coincides  with  him  in  these  views ;  but  a  g^eat  deal 
has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  no  satisfactory 
theory  of  it  yet  exists,  I  shall  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  be  treated  phrenological] y,  but  the  subject 
Lb  too  extensive  to  allow  me  to  enter  into  it  in  detail. 

In  thc^>5^  place,  every  act  of  the  mind  must  be  a  mani- 
festation of  some  faculty  or  other;  and  every  act  must  be 
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characterized  either  by  good  or  bad  taste,  or  be  wholly  in- 
diflerent  in  this  respect.  Let  us  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
had  taste^  and  tliis  will  lead  us  to  diBtiDgaish  its  opposite, 
or  correct  taste.  Bad  taste,  tlicii,  appears  to  arise  from  an 
excessive  or  improper  manifestation  of  any  of  the  facul- 
tiea.  Lord  Byron  is  guilty  of  very  bad  taste  in  some  pas- 
sages of  DfM  Juarty  in  which  lie  exhibits  the  passion  of  love 
in  ail  the  grossness  of  an  animal  feeling :  this  arises  from  an 
excessive  manifestation  of  Amativeuess,  not  purified  and 
dignified  by  the  moral  sentiments  and  reflection.  In  the 
same  work,  there  is  a  scene  in  a  Ixiat,  in  which  Dofi  Juan 
and  his  companions  arc  made  to  devour  his  tutor.  To  a 
being  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Destrudiveness,  such  a 
representation  may  perhaps  be  gratifjdng ;  but  unless  this 
propensity  be  very  powerful,  it  will  be  impose^ible  for  any 
mind  deliberately  to  iuvent  and  enjoy  such  a  picture  of 
human  misery.  No  thoughtlessness,  levity,  freak  of  fancy, 
or  other  folly,  could  produce  it,  without  a  predominnnt  De- 
structiveuess.  This  great  defect  of  taste,  therefore,  may 
be  ascribed  to  an  excessive  manifestation  of  this  faculty,  un- 
relieved by  Benevolence,  or  other  higher  feelings*  Moore, 
also,  in  his  earlier  verses,  was  guilty  of  sins  against  taste, 
from  excessive  manifestations  of  the  amative  propensity ; 
but  this  error  he  has  greatly  corrected  in  hts  later  pro- 
ductions. 

Faults  in  taste,  however,  arise  not  only  from  unbecoming 
manifestations  of  the  lower  propensities,  but  also  from  an 
inordinate  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  intellectual 
faculties.  In  Peler  Bell  and  ChristabeUf  and  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry  in  general,  much 
bad  taste  springs  from  mawkish  and  infantine  manifesta- 
tions of  Benevolence,  Philoprogenitivcness  and  Adhesive- 
ness, Even  Ideality  itself  may  be  abused.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  fountain  of  beauty,  but  in  excess  it  degenerates  m- 
ta  bombast,  rant  and  exaggeration  ;  or  that  species  of  com- 
position which  a  contemporary  critic  has  appropriately  de- 
signated by  the  epithet  of  ^^  drunken  sublimity."    Word^ 
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WORTH  affords  examples  of  errors  ia  taste,  arising  from  aAl 
ahum  of  Causality;  he  introduces  abstruse  and  umntelli«| 
gible  metaphysiciil  disc^u  kit  ions  into  Ids  poetry,  and  mid 
tifies  it,  in  place  of  rendering  it  profound. 

In  like  manner,  the  expression  of  any  sentiment  or  pro 
pensity  in  an  undue  degree  in  conversation  or  conduct, 
essentially  characteristic  of  bad  taste.  An  excess  of  ^-ani^ 
ty,  and  the  tendency  to  engross  conversation,  is  one  form  < 
it  which  occurs  in  society,  and  arises  from  over  activ 
Love  of  Approbation  and  Self-Esteem,  The  tendency 
wrangle,  dispute  and  contradict,  is  another  fault  whic 
springs  from  an  excessive  activity  of  Comlmtiveness. 
disposition  to  flatter,  and  utter  a  profusion  of  agreeabh 
things  to  persons  whom  we  do  not  esteem,  but 
please,  is  also  characterized  by  bad  taste,  and  arises 
an  improper  manifestation  of  Seeretirenoss  and  Love  of  Af 
probation. 

The  question  naturally  occurs,  Wliat  is  the  distinetic 
betwLxt  bad  taste  and  bad  morality  ?  I  would  answer,  tha 
bad  morality  always  implies  bad  taste,  tor  it  spriogs  froU 
an  improper  manifestation  of  some  lower  feeling,  to  tli 
outnige  of  the  sentiments  of  Justice,  Benevolence  and  Vi 
neration.  Bad  taste,  however,  may  occur  without 
turpitude,  and  this  arises  from  an  undue  activity  of  any  > 
the  faculties,  without  offence  against  justice.  The  effeii 
uacies  of  Ptfer  BtU^  for  example,  stand  low  enough  in 
scale  of  taste ;  but  aa  the  greatest  tenderness  for  asses  do 
not  necessarily  imply  any  breach  of  justice  to  other  lieing 
the  taste  only  is  bad,  and  not  the  moridity-  lu  like 
ncr,  when  an  individual,  under  the  influence  of  au  exc 
sive  Self-Esteem  and  Love  of  Approbation,  constitu 
himself  the  bore  of  a  party,  as  his  oflence  does  not  amoi 
to  an  attack  upon  such  rights  as  we  guard  by  the  sen^ 
ment  of  justice,  we  set  him  down  a&  iU«bred,  but  not 

amoral. 

Chesterfield,  and  some  dictators  in  manners,  At 
bcrately  recommend  slight  offences  against  candour. 
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Mlly  as  uot  liable  to  the  iniputalion  of  bad  fnste,  but  as  e&* 
•eiitial  to  good  taste.  Thug,  Chesterfield  admits  a  great 
iml  of  deceitful  compliance  into  his  characteristics  of  a 
jpentleman ;  but,  with  great  deference  to  his  Lordship's  au<^ 
thority,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  bad  mora- 
lity and  good  taste  are  in  any  degree  compatible  in  the 
same  action.  An  individual  may  act  very  improperly  in 
many  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  shew  considerable  reiiue- 
ment  in  other  instances ;  and  this  is  easily  understood ;  for 
the  higher  sentiments  may  co-exist  with  great  animal  pro- 
pensities, and  oue  occasion  may  call  forth  the  former, 
and  another  excite  only  the  latter,  and  the  conduct  may 
thus  assume  difierent  aspects  at  different  times;  but  the 
qiMMlion  is,  Wltether  the  Mime  action  can  be  charac* 
latfaed  both  as  immoral  and  as  possessed  ol*  good  taste? 
In  my  opinion  it  cannot,  ft  is  good  taste  to  restrain 
the  expression  of  our  opStnons  or  views  in  society,  when 
an  opposite  conduct  would  cause  only  dissensions  and 
broils;  but  this  is  good  morality  also.  Chesterfield, 
iMywever,  goes  farther,  and  allows  an  expression  of  senti- 
oraU,  which  we  do  not  entertain,  if  they  be  pleasing  to 
ihcwe  to  whom  tliey  are  addressed,  as  perfectly  compatible 
HTtth  good  manners  ;  and  this  is  a  breach  of  candour.  This 
pmctice  is  an  insult  to  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  it; 
and  if  he  saw  the  real  motives  he  would  feel  it  to  be 
such.  Nothing  wliieh,  when  examined  in  all  its  lights,  and 
ita  true  colours,  is  essentially  rude,  can  possibly  be  correct 
in  point  of  taste ;  so  that  it  has  only  the  appearance,  and 
not  the  true  qualities,  of  politeness.  In  short,  purity  in 
the  motive  is  ecjually  requisite  to  good  taste  as  to  sound 
morality ;  for  the  motive  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  sources  of  good  taste  may  now  be  adverted  to.  The 
nervous  and  sanguine  tcmperamenlB,  by  gi\ing  fineness  to 
llie  substance,  and  vivacity  to  the  action  of  the  brain,  are 
highly  conducive  to  refinement*  All  aut^iors  and  artists 
wliose  works  are  character  need  by  great  delicacy  and  beau* 
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ty,  have  iine  temperaments  combined  wilb  Ideality.  Th« 
most  exquisite  mental  manifestations  are  those  wLicli  pro^ 
ceed  from  a  favourable  combi nation  of  the  whole  faculties, 
ia  which  each  contribiitee  a  share  of  its  own  good  quali- 
ties, and  is  restrained  by  the  others  from  running  into  eat- 
cess  or  abuse.  Thi]%  I  conceive  the  very  admirable  taste 
of  Campbell  the  poet,  to  arise  from  a  great  endowment  of 
the  higher  sentiments,  Reflection  and  Concentrativeness ; 
so  that,  on  any  feeling  or  image  occurring  to  his  mind, 
these  faculties  judge  by  an  intuitive  tact  of  its  iitness, 
and  modify  it  to  the  point  at  which  it  pleases  them 
all.  If  a  favourable  development  of  this  kind  be  possessed, 
the  higher  that  Ideality  rise»,  not  to  run  into  excess,  and 
the  finer  the  temperamcntj  the  more  perfect  will  be  the 
taste.  At  tlie  same  time^  and  for  the  same  reason,  there 
may  be  much  go<3d  taste,  of  a  simple  kind,  with  moderate 
Ideality,  if  the  other  faculties  be  favourably  balanced. 

As  Taste  arises  from  fine  quality  of  brain,  and  a  favour- 
able comhiuation  of  organs,  the  explanation  is  simple^  hair 
it  may  be  possessed  without  genius.  Genius  arises  from 
great  vigour  and  acti\^ty,  depending  on  large  siice,  and  a 
high  temperament :  these  are  greater  endowments  thaa 
equability,  and  an  individual  may  be  deficient  in  ibeniy 
and  yet  be  so  favourably  constituted,  with  respect  to  the  ba- 
lance of  the  jH)wer&y  as  to  feel  acutely  the  excellencies  or  the 
faults  of  genius  manifested  by  others.  Hence  many  jjer- 
sons  are  really  excellent  critics,  who  could  not  themselves 
produce  original  works  of  value  ;  hence  also,  many  urigi- 
nal  authors,  of  great  reputation,  display  very  questionable 
Taste. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  actual  cases,  I  find  tljem 
borne  out  by  numerous  facts.  Dr  Chalmers  occasionally 
sins  against  taste,  and  in  his  head  Ideality  and  Com{»ari80n 
are  out  of  due  proportion  to  Causality,  and  some  oUier  or- 
gans. In  Mr  Jeffiiey's  bust,  on  the  contrarj%  there  is  a 
very  beautiful  and  regular  development  of  Eventuality, 
Comparison,  and  Causality,  with  a  fair  balance  between  tlie 
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prapeneitles  and  sentimetite  ;  and  his  taste  is  generally  ad- 
mirable. 

As  good  taste  is  the  result  of  the  harmomous  action  of 
the  faculties,  we  are  able  to  perceive  why  taste  is  suscep- 
tible of  80  great  improvement  by  cultivation.  An  authoi: 
will  frequently  reason  as  profoundly,  or  soar  as  loftily,  in 
Ills  first  essay^  as  after  practice  in  writing  for  twenty  years; 
but  he  rarely  manifet^ts  the  same  tact  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  as  he  attains  by  subsequent  etudvi  and  the  admoni- 
tions of  a  discriminative  criticism.  Reasoning  depends 
cm  Causality  and  Com|)ariBonj  and  lofty  flights  of  imagina- 
tion on  Ideality;  and  if  the  organs  of  these  faculties  be 
large,  they  mil  execute  their  functions  intuitivehj  and 
carry  the  author  forward,  from  the  first,  on  a  bold  and 
powerful  wing ;  but  as  taste  depends  on  the  balancing  and 
adjusting,  the  suppressing  and  elevating,  the  ordering  and 
arranging,  of  our  thoughts,  fetjliDgs,  and  emotions,  00  as  to 
produce  a  general  harmony  of  the  whole ;  it  is  only  prac- 
tice, reflection,  and  comparison  with  higher  i^tandards,  that 
enable  us  successfully  to  approximate  to  excellence;  and 
eren  these  will  do  so  only  when  the  orgmis  are  by  nature 
equably  combined ;  for  if  the  balance  prei)onderate  greatly 
in  any  particular  direction,  no  efi'ort  will  produce  exqui- 
site taste* 

Much  has  been  \\Titten  about  a  standard  of  Taste ;  and  in 
considering  this  question,  a  distinction  requires  to  be  made* 
If,  by  fixing  a  standard,  we  mean  determining  particular 
objects,  or  qualities  of  objects,  which  all  men  shall  regard 
aa  beautiful,  the  attempt  must  necessarily  be  vain.  A  per- 
son possessing  Form,  Size,  Conetructivencss,  and  Ideality^ 
may  experience  the  most  exquisite  emotions  of  beauty  from 
coutemphillng  a  Grecl^m  Temple,  in  which  another  indivi- 
dual, in  whom  these  organs  are  very  deficient,  may  per- 
ceive nothing  but  stone  and  lime.  One  imlividLUil  may 
discover,  in  an  arrangement  of  colours,  beauty  which  is 
quite  imperceptible  to  a  person  deficient  in  the  organ  of 
Colouring.    Or  one  may  be  delighted  with  music,  in  which 
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another)  Uirougb  impcrfcBctioii  in  the  orgnn  of  Tiino,  may 
perceive  no  melody.     Thus  no  object,   and  no  qnalitied  of] 
objects,  can  be  iixed  upon,  wliich  aU  m^mkind^  whatever  be 
their  original  constitution,  will  acknowledge  to  be  beauti^ 
fol,  and  in  this  view  no  standard  of  Taste  exists. 

But  degrees  of  Bemdy  may  be  estimated,   in  wliieliL', 
sense  a  scale  at  least,  if  not  a  standard,  of  Taste,  may  \m\ 
framed.     The  more  favourable  the  original  constitution  of  1 
an  individual  is,  and  the  greater  the  cultivation  begtowcdl 
on  his  powers,  he  becomes  the  higher  authority  in  questiousi 
of  Taste.    The  existence  of  a  sentiment  of  Justice  has  beeii| 
denied,  because  individuals  are  found  in  whom  it  is 
weak,  as  scarcely  to  influence  their  conduct;  but  Phrenc 
logj',  by  pointing  out  their  defect,  shews  that  these  pe 
form  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  then  no  one  thlnl 
of  appealing  to  them,  to  determine  whether  an  action  l>o' 
just  or  unjust  in  any  particular  case^     In  like  manner, 
men  deficient  in  the  faculties  which  give  the  perception  ofiJ 
Beauty,  are  not  authorities  in  Taste ;  but  that  individual 
the  highest  judge  in  whom  large  Ideality  is  combined  wilk^ 
a  fine  temperament,  and  the  most  favourable  development 
of  the  organs  of  propensity,  sentiment,  and  intellect  j  an 
who,  besides,  has  exercised  bis  faculties  with  the  great 
assiduity.      His  determinations  in   regard    to  degrees 
beauty  in  objects,  will  form  the  best  standards  of  IVut 
which  our  imperfect  nature  is  ca])able  of  attaining* 


EFFECTS  OF   SIZE  IN  THE   OKGANS  ON  THE  MANI« 
TESTATIONS  OF  THE  FACULTIES* 


The  reader  is  referred  to  the  distinction  between  power 
mid  ACTIVITY  in  the  mind,  as  stated  on  page  103  of 
present  work.     Cateris  parihm^  sisec  in  the  organs  is 
meanure  of  [M)wer   in  the  manifestations  of  the  faoultic 
The  practical  applicatlou  of  this  doctrine  remains  to 
stated ;  and  it  wiU  h^  \xsAk:x%\m^A  now,  after  the  functions' 
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and  modcf;  of  activity  of  the  primiiivo  faculties  Lave  been 
eluciilated. 

As  size  in  the  organs  is  an  iniliFpensable  reqimite  to 
power  ia  the  mind,  no  instance  ought  to  occur  of  an  indi- 
vidual who,  with  a  Rmall  brain,  has  manifeeted  clearly  and 
nneqnivocally,  great  force  of  character,  animal,  moral  and 
intellectual,  such  as  belonged  to  Bruce,  Buonaparte,  or 
Fox ;  and  such  accordingly  phrenologists  affirm  to  he  the 
fact*  The  Phrenological  Society  |)08scssea  easts  of  the  skulls 
of  Brucxii  Raphael,  and  La  Fontaine,  and  ihey  are  all 
lai^.  The  busts  and  portraits  of  Lord  Ba€X>n,  Shake- 
speare and  Bl'okaparte,  indicate  large  heads ;  and  among 
living  characters  no  individual  has  occurred  to  niy  observa* 
tion  who  leaves  a  vivHd  impression  of  Ms  own  greatuosa 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  who  yet  presents  to  theii  eyes 
only  a  small  brain. 

The  European  head  is  distinguished  from  the  Asiatic 
and  native  American,  not  more  by  diflference  of  form  than 
mimx^;  the  European  is  much  the  larger,  and  the  superior 
cmrgy  of  this  variety  of  mankind  is  known.  The  heads 
of  men  are  larger  than  those  of  women,  and  the  latter 
obey;  or  to  bring  the  point  to  the  eleareet  demonstration, 
we  require  only  to  compare  the  liciul  of  an  idiot  with  thai 
of  Burke,  or  of  a  child  with  that  of  a  full  grown  man,  as 
represented  on  p.  77.  If,  then,  sisse  is  so  clearly  a  conco- 
mitant of  power  in  extreme  cases,  we  are  not  to  prcRiunc 
that  it  ceases  to  exert  an  influence  wliere  the  differences 
are  so  minute  that  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  detect  them* 
The  rule,  Extremis  probaiis  tnedia  prmmmtmtur^  is  complete* 
ly  applicable  here, 

Tlic  docti  ine,  that  power  is  a  characteristic  of  mind,  dis* 
tinguihhable  at  once  from  mere  intellectual  acumen,  and 
also  from  activity,  is  one  of  great  practical  iniporUujce;  and 
it  explains  a  variety  of  phenomena  of  which  we  proiously 
p04<6essed  no  theor^^  In  society  we  meet  with  |>er&ons 
whose  whole  manner  is  little,  whom  wc  instinctively  feel 
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to  be  unfit  for  any  great  enterprize  or  ardnoiis  duty,  and 
who  arc,  nevertheless,  dlBtinguished   for   amiable  feeling 
and   good  sense.      This   springs   from   a   small  brain  fa- 
vourably   proportioned   in    it^   parts.     Other   individuals, 
again,  with  far  less  polish,  inferior  information,  and  fewer 
amiable   qualities,   impress  us  wth  a  sentiment  of  their 
power,  force,  energy,  or  greatness ;  we   instinctiyely  feel  I 
that  they  have  weight,  and  that,  if  acting  against  us,  they 
would  prove  formidable  opponents.    This  arises  from  great 
sise.     BuONAPART£,  who  had  an  admirable  tact  in  judging  j 
of  human  nature,  distinguishes  between  mere  cleventei 
and  force  of  character,  and  almost  alwa)^  prefers  the  latter. 
In  his  Memoirs,  he  speaks  of  some  of  his  generals  as  pos- 
i^essing  talents,  intellect,  book-learning,  but  as  stilt  bemg] 
nobody,  as    wanting   that   weight  and  comprehensivenfsi 
which  fit  a  man  for  great  enterprizes;  while  he  adverts  to' 
others  as  possessing  limited  intellect  and  little  judgment, 
bat  prodigious  force  of  cliaracter ;  and  considers  them  aa 
admirably  adapted  by  this   qualification    to  lead   S4>ldieni 
through  peril  and  diflSculty,  provided  tliey  lie  directed  by 
minds  superior  t-o  their  own,     Murat  was  such  a  man; 
and  Buonapaute  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  liked  siicU 
officers,  for   they  did  not  trouble  him  with  thinking  for 
themselves,   while  they  possessed  energy  adequate  to  the 
execution  of  his  most  gigantic  designs.     The  leader  of  m  j 
popular  party  who  has  risen  to  that  rank  by  election,  or 
assumed  it  with  acquiescence,  will  be  found  to  havealarg^ 
brain.     The  leaders  of  an  army  or  a  fleet  also  require  a  si- 
milar endowment,  for  otherwise  they  woidd  possess  niitbo^  i 
rity  without  natural  weight,  and  would  never  inspire  con- 
fidence in  their  ftillowers,    Buonaparte  had  a  large  head;  j 
and  officers  and  soldiers,  citizens  and  statosmeOt  bowodi 
before  his  mental  greatness,  however  much  they  might  de-  J 
test  the  use  he  made  of  his  power.     In  him,  all  the  argaii% 
animal,    moral,   and   intellectual    (ConscientiousncCi  amlp] 
perhaps,   Firmness,  expected),  seem  to  have  been  largej 
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g^reat  activity  was  added ;  and  hence  arose  commanding  en- 
eg}',  combined  with  profound  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

Tlie  Society  jwssesses  casts  of  the  heads  of  Captains 
Franklin  and  Paehv;  and  both  are  decidedly  large,  with 
an  excellent  proportion  in  the  different  orders  of  organs^ 
These  commanders  displayed  great  force  of  character  in 
their  respective  ex|>cditions  in  quest  of  a  North-west  Passage. 
No  tendency  to  rautinyj  or  insubordination,  occurred  even 
in  the  most  trying  ctrcumstances ;  and  this  would  be  the 
ease,  because  the  men  uuder  their  command  would  instinc- 

ely  feel  natural  superiority  coinciding  with  artificial  rank. 
lie  figure  represents  the    cast   of 
Captaiii   Parry,    taken  by  Deville. 
Tli€  brain  is  large,  the  portion  before 
the  ear  greatly  exceedi^  that  bcliind  it. 
The  asterisks  indicate  the  seat  of  Cau- 
tiousness  and   Causality;   the   region 
above  them  belongs  to  the  moral  sen- 
timents ;  it  is  large ;  Firmness  is  con- 
spicuously developed ;  but  the  liair  gives  part  of  the  eleva- 
lion  at  Firmness,  and  allowance  falls  to  be  made  for  its 
thickness. 

The  men  who  are  able  to  attend  to  their  private  duties, 
and  at  the  same  time  carry  a  load  of  public  businera  on 
their  minds,  without  feeling  encumbered,  owe  this  quality 
to  great  size  in  the  brain,  combined  with  large  Knowing 
Organs.  Tliose  who,  having  small  brains,  find  their  whole 
powers  absorbed  and  exhausted  by  their  particular  occujia- 
tions,  wonder  at  such  men,  and  cimnot  comprehend  cither 
their  motives,  or  the  means  by  which  they  accomplish  ao 
mucin  It  is  power  which  distinguishes  them,  so  that 
ditties  which  to  others  are  oppressive,  press  lightly  on  them, 
or  afford  them  only  amusement  or  relaxation.  Mr  Joseph 
UuMEi  M.  P.  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  doctrine* 
fie  |K>sscsses  moderate  organs  of  Causality,  iiltle  Wit,  Iefi9 
Ideality,  with  no  great  endowment  of  Language;  and  yet 
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even  his  opponents  allow  liim  to  manifest  great  force  of  clia* 
racter,  with  a  }>ower  of  application  and  perseverance  wliieJi.; 
to  ordinary  minds  is  incomprehensible.     If  we  look  at  ttio 
large  brain  indicated  in  his  ca^^t,  and  attend  to  the  combi- 
nation of  organs  which  it  displays,  wc  shall  perceive  the 
source  of  his  wdght*     Thuetell  also  shewed  great  foreo 
of  character,  and  his  brain  was  largo*     This  quality   iir^ 
TiiURTELL  was  the  source  of  the  intense  and  long  €iidti^4 
ring  interest  which  he  created  and  snpportod  in  the  pubJio ' 
mind.      He  made  deep  impressions  on  those  iudi^^dtiaW  < 
who  C4imc   in  contact  with   himj  they  wrote  and  printed^ 
their  emotions,  and  the  public  caught  the  feeling. 

In  examining  the  heads  of  criminals  in  jail,  I  have  found  i 
tJie  most  daring,  desperate  and  energetic  to  possess  largn  ^ 
brains,     Wlion  great  size  and  an  unfavourable  combination  i 
occiu*  together,  the  oflScers  of  justice  are  reduced  to  despair - 
of  correcting  the  offender.    They  feel  a  strength  of  cIiaTao 
ter  which  they  cannot  subdue,  and  an  evil  bent  which  tiM^^I 
cannot  direct ; — the  result  generally  is  a  report  from  tho  * 
police  that  the  individual  is  iu corrigible  5  the  first  capital  I 
offence  is  prosecuted  to  extremity,  and  he  is  hanged  for 
the  sake  of  j>rolecting  society  from  farther  mifechiefp    In 
professional  pui'suits,  also,  the  men  who  arc  indisputably 
paramount  to  their  fellows  not  merely  in  cleverness,  boti 
in  depth  aud  force  of  character,  have  large  heads;    Bnd 
this  holds  not  only  in  the  learned  professions,  bnt  in  mor* 
cantilc  avocations.     I  have  observed,  that  individuals  wlio^^ 
bom  in  indigence,  have  risen  to  wealth,  by  conducting 
great  and  extensive  establishments,  have  uniformly  bntins 
above  an  average  size  5  and  mercantile  travellers  who  suc^ 
ceed  in  procuring  orders,  and  pushing  a  trade  amidiit  a 
keen  and   arduous  competition,  are  distinguished  by  the 
fiamc  quality.      Such  men  make  an  impression,  and  act 
with  a  confidence  of  power,  which  gives  effect  to  all  they 
say  or  do.     In  a  school,  if  the  children  care  nothing  for 
Ihe   master,  treat  him  with  disrespect,  and  he  fail,  after 
nsiug  every  severity,  to  maintain  discipline  and  eubordi- 
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nation,  ho  will  be  found  to  have  a  small  Lead.  In  tlio  do- 
mestic circle,  if  tlie  mistvcss  of  a  family  (wliilo  in  good 
bealih),  18  easily  overcome,  annoyed  and  oppressed  with 
tbe   care^  and  duties  of  her  housoholil,  the  origin  of  the 

■  nil  will  be  found  in  too  small  a  head, 
iJtk  the  Church,  the  effects  of  size  are  equally  conspi^ 
euouB,  A  preacher  with  a  large  brain  is  felt  by  lik  flock 
to  {losseftB  weight,  and  they  submit  willingly  to  be  led  and 
taught  by  hhn,  while  they  treat  with  indifference  the 
feebleness  that  accomimnies  a  little  head.  Iff  as  occa- 
eionally  liappens,  a  preacher  posseiis  an  excellent  combina- 
tion, that  is,  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  and  intellect 
largo  in  proportion  to  those  of  the  animal  propensities, 
he  will  be  acute,  amiable,  sensible,  and  intercBting;  but  if 
the  general  size  of  his  brain  be  under  an  average^  he  will 
not  ho  impressive  and  commandhig* 
■  <#!rhe  principle  tliat  Siacc  gives  power  of  manifestation, 
fornm  Ute  key  to  the  following  criticism  on  Dr  Ctr almees* 
**  His  manner,  so  far  from  being  graceful,'*  says  a  contem- 
porary writer,  "  is  very  nearly  uncouth  j  his  tones  are  nci- 
tlier  miisiea],  nor  under  strict  subordination ;  in  the  selec- 
tion of  words,  and  management  of  figures,  his  taste,  so  far 
from  being  pure,  is  sometimes  very  much  the  reverse;  his 
pronunciation,  though  vigorous  and  dbtinct,  is  beset  with 
provincialisms,  which  time  and  a  city  audience  have  done 
very  little  to  correct;  and  as  to  gcsttn-e,  wherever  we  have 
heard  him,  he  appeared  to  bo  totally  unconscious  that  he 
hnA  got  such  a  thing  ns  hands  and  arms  to  manage.  In 
wliat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  consists  the  secret  of  the 
Doctor's  eloquence  ?     Simply,  as  we  take  it,  in  this, — that, 

Iwhih  Aw  argmiienU  and  iUusiratiom  are  for  die  moat  part 
sinking  and  anfftnal^  he  possesses  prodigiom  entfitmastn  and 
energy  in  enforcing  them ;  that  the  defects  of  his  rhetoric 
are  completely  lost  in  the  force  of  his  ratiocination ;  thai 
while  he  has  tnatlmnaiica  or  hgic  enough  to  make  his  tea* 
xmung  acvte^  grasping^  and  irresistible^  he  has  jjoeiry  enough 
to  prevent  hfrom  bang  (Mi :  Oniw  evincing  the  very  high- 
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est  fipoeicfl  of  mteUcet,  the  tmion  of  a  sound  and  c&mpi 
gim  judgment^  with  a  firtiJe  and  brUHani  maginaOon.     W 
have  said  he  possesftes  energy^  and  this  we  take  to  be 
great  and  redeeming  quality  of  his  manner,  compared 
which  the  tiny  graces  sink  into  insiguifieance,     Wheth- 
we  are  facile  or  fastidious,  whether  we  like  or  dislike  tl 
reaeher's  doctrine,  one  thing  is  certain^  he  forces  ««  to 
I  to  him*     A  man  might  tasity  get  hisjXKket  picked  while 
ning  to  Dr  ChalmeuSj  but  we  defg  him  to  fallaskepJ' 
be  bust  of  Dr  Ciialmehs  indicates  a  large  bmin. 
In  authorship,  the  same  law  holds  good.     Critics  ha\-« 
[been    puzzled    to   account   for   the  high    rank  which   Dr 
SAaruEL  Johnson  holds  in  English  literature,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  qualities   of  mind   on  which  his   eminence  ts 
ounded.     He  has  made  no  discoveries  in  morals  or  in  sei- 
Knee  to  captivate  the  mind.    His  style  is  stately  and  ^omh- 
rou^  and  his  arrangement  in  general  gocnl ;  hut  equal  or  sn* 
^perior  graces  may  bo  found  in  GoLDSMiTir,  T'  .  and 

Lsther  authors,  whom  nobody  would  compare  u...^  ..,m  in 
eniua^     His  great  characteristic  is  force  and  weight ;  and 
^hese  are  the  concomitants  of  great  size  in  the  organs 

MiLTON*s  writings  are  highly  characteristic  of  power, 
(are  also  those  of  Lock£«  Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
i  specimen  of  genius  produced  by  a  felicitous  combination  of 
[.fieutiment  and  intellect,  without  preponderating  energy 
kfrom  great  size.  Power  is  the  leading  cltarm  of  Swinr's 
inTitings ;  he  is  not  graceJul,  far  from  elegant,  his  reaacm- 
[]g  is  frequently  superficial,  and  his  conclusions  question- 
able  ;  but  he  is  rarely  feeble*  Strength,  energy,  and  di 
mination  mark  every  page. 

To  produce  its  full  effects,  large  size  must  be  SMOC 
tnied  with  sound  health  and  an  active  temperament,  m 
k  plained  on  p.  101 ;  but  these,  while  necessary  t»  give  tl 
[foct,  will  never  compensate  for  its  absence. 


ad      J 

IS*        I 

.1 


ACTIVITY  in  the  organs,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  Ijv^ 
ilinessy  quickness,  and  rapidity;  Dr  SrrnzHFi\r  flunk*  fbji 
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long  fibres  contribute  to  activity*  Tlio  satiguiuti  and  ner- 
vous temperamenta  described  on  pages  S2y  33,  and  101,  af- 
£00^  external  indications  of  constitutional  activit)^  Mode-* 
rate  size  of  brain,  with  favourable  combination,  and  much 
activity,  will  constitute  what  is  commonly  understood  by  a 
^ktffer  man  in  ordinary  lUb ;  such  an  individual  will  form 
ideas  rapid ly*  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  shew  tact  and  dis- 
crimination,  and  prove  himself  really  a  valuable  and  use- 
ftil  member  of  society;  but  he  must  not  be  overloaded 
with  diflicuUie«9  or  encumbered  with  obstacles,  nor  most 
llie  field  in  which  he  is  called  ou  to  labonr  be  too  exten- 

Great  errors  are  often  committed  in  society  through  ig- 
norance of  this  fact.  An  individual  possessing  a  small 
brain,  but  a  fine  temperament^  and  favourable  combination, 
p4}rhaps  dij»tinguisliea  himself  in  a  limited  and  subordinate 
sphere,  or  he  makes  one  great  and  successful  eflfort,  in 
which  his  powers  are  tasked  to  the  utmont  of  tlieir  limits  ;- — 
tho  notion  is  then  adopted  that  he  is  capable  of  higtier  du- 
ties, and  of  exhibiting  habitually  the  force  of  mind  thus 
displayed  on  a  single  occasion.  lie  i^,  in  con8e(|uence, 
promoted  to  a  more  arduous  station.  H<*  continues  to  exe- 
cute small  matt4^rs  so  well,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point  out 
individual  instances  of  failure,  and  yet  a  general  improg- 
iiiou  of  his  incapacity  arises,  want  of  succcsh  and  discon- 
tent increase^  and  at  last,  after  great  suffering  to  him- 
self, and  annoyance  to  his  employers,  be  is  dismissed,  llio 
small  brain  is  the  origin  of  the  incapacity ;  and  ignorance 
of  lis  eflVcts  the  cause  of  his  being  misplaced. 

Mankind,  in  extreme  eases,  recognise  power  or  feehlencfis 
af  mental  character,  and  modify  their  conduct  accord ingly^ 
Those  in  whom  moral  and  religious  principles  do  not  constt* 
tnte  the  habitual  rule  of  conduct,  treat  individuals  in  the  moftt 
diflerent  manner,  according  to  the  impression  which  they 
receive  from  their  manner,  and  the  estimate  they  form  from 
it  of  their  strength  or  weakness  of  mind.  There  arc  men 
w^ho  carry  in  their  very  look  the  intimation  of  greatness, 
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wtioBo  manucr  at  once  proclaims,  **  Nmno  me  mpame  laced-^ 
9€i  ;'*  the  world  reads  ibis  notice,  and  holds  it  safest  to  alt 
low  them  to  follow  their  own  course  witliout  obstruction^J 
while  they  avoid  gi\dng  offence*  Contrasted  with  then 
are  the  feeble  and  \'acillating ;  men  as  unstable  as  water^j 
tiusleady  a^  the  wind.  The  wicked  seize  upon  them,  and 
make  them  their  prey.  The  treiUment  received  by  differ 
cnt  persons  from  society^  is  thus  widely  different;  imd 
may  truly  be  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  cat] 
not  etisily  conceive  the  miseries  inflicted  on  the  weak  by  Ui^ 
powerful  and  unprincipled  taking  advantage  of  tlieir  i 
eicncies. 

When  a  favourable   combination^  a  fine  temperaiaeiit 
and  htrge  size,  are  conjoined  in  an  individual,  they  ooosti-- 
tute  the  perfection  of  genius.     This  I  conceive  to  havai 
been  the  case  in  Homer  and  in  Shaksfeare.     Vivaciou#J 
buoyancy,  ease,  and  fertility,  ai'ising  from  the  first  and  se-l 
cond  causes,  joined  with  depth,  strength,  comprehcnsive«J 
ness,  and  masculine  energy,  the  result  of  the  thirds  place! 
tliesc  authors  above  all  others  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen.     And  when  we  consider  that  these  rare  and  splen-* 
did   gifts   must   again   be   united  in  one   indi%idua],   bo-j 
fore  their  equal  can  reappear,  we  shall  have  no  difficult)*  in  j 
perceiving  why  so  few  Homers  and  Shakspeares  are  gi*i 
ven  by  nature  to  the  world, 

In  these  obsen^tions,  I  haA'e  treated  of  the  effects  of  j 
Size  m  the  brain  in  general,  on  the  general  manifegtationji*^ 
of  the  mind,  to  bring  the  doctrine  clearly  and  forcibly  be-1 
fore  the  reader ;  but  I  beg  of  him  not  to  fall  into  the  mij»*'j 
take  of  taking  general  size  ;is  an  indication  of  p€trticu!ar\ 
power,  for  then  difficulties  without  end  will  bo  encounter* 
cd.     For  example,  it  has  often  been  objecteil,  that  a  parti-  , 
eular  individual  wears  a  large  hat,  indicating  a  large  brain, . 
and  yet  that  he  has  no  scope  of  itUeUecty  and  no  ability,  In 
the  general  sense  of  the  terra.     The  answer  is,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  potvcr  in  the  direction  of  the  Size^  us « 
jJained  on  p.  97.     If  the  large  hat  h  nfumiie^  on  aceoanl  i 
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of  n  great  development  of  tlic  animal  organs,  we  must  ex- 
pect the  individual  to  be  only  a  powerful  ammaiy  and  ho 
mAy  be  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak  t/iow.  If  tho 
me  predoniiiiatc  in  the  region  of  the  sent! men t%  we  may 
then  look  for  greatness  in  moral  worth  ;  but  it  is  only 
wlien  great  size,  combined  with  an  active  temperament, 
pervades  the  wh«>le  three  classes  of  organs,  Propen&itios, 
Sentimentfc,  and  Intellect,  that  Phrenology  authorises  us  to 
expect  a  general  character,  vigorous,  comprehensive  and 
profound. 

The  circumstances  which  moflify  the  effects  of  Size  haro 
already  Ijcen  st^ited  (pp.  32,  33.  10 1),  when  treating  of  the 
princiides  of  the  science,  to  which  the  reader  is  ro«pectftil- 
ly  referred, 

COMBINATIONS  IN  SIZE,  OR  EFFECTS  OF  THE  OR- 
GANS WHEN  COMBINED  IN  DIFFERENT  RELA- 
TIVE PROPORTIONS. 


Th^  primitive  functions  of  cacli  organ  were  dhcovendj 
by  observing  ciiBc^  in  wliieli  it  decidedly  predominated 
over,  or  fell  short  of,  other  organs,  in  point  of  Size ;  and  by 
similar  obsemitions  each  must  still  be  verified.  After  the 
discovery  is  established,  its  practical  application  deserves 
attention.  Every  indiWdual  possesses  all  the  organs,  but 
they  are  combined  in  different  degrees  of  relative  size  in 
diSerent  persons ;  and  the  manifestation s  of  each  arc  mo- 
dified in  some  degree  by  the  influence  of  those  with  wlticli 
it  ifl  combined.  The  effect  of  combination,  however,  is 
not  to  change  tlie  proper  functions  of  the  different  organs, 
but  only  to  modify  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  miuiirest- 
cd ;  or  the  acts  in  whieh  they  seek  gratification. 

Tlirec  nilcs  may  be  laid  down  for  estimating  the  effects 
of  differences  in  relative  size,  occurring  in  the  organfi  of  tho 
same  brain. 

HuLE  rinsT, — Every  faculty  desires  gratification  with  a 
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degree  of  CDei^  proportiotiato  to  tbe  sixc  uf  iCn  organ  ^ », 
and  those  faculties  will  he  hRhitiially  indulged,  the  org 

'  wliich  are  largeet  in  the  indivitlual  f « 

Jikj^am^Uesf^-^K  the  animal  organs  in  general  are  large,  anij 
the  organs  of  tlic  moral  genii  men  ts  and  intellect  in  gener 
small,  the  individual  will  he  naturally  prune  to  anil 
indulgence  in  the   highest  degree,  and  dih[K>*ed   to 
gratifiealioii  in  the  directest  way,  and  in  the  lowest  p« 
suiU^. 

If,  on  the  other  hand^  tlte  organs  of  the  moral  sentiment 
and  intellect  greatly  predominate,  the  individual  ^^11  b#1 
naturally  prone  to  moral  and  intellectual  pMirsuitii;  Mielfrl 
}>ersons  are  ''  a  law  unto  themselves/'  i| 

In  iUiistration  of  this  rule,  the  ^kull  of  a  (Jhartbi  and  thii] 
head   of  Pope   Alexander  VL,  who  was  a  monster 
wickedness  in  Immau  form,  may  be  contraj^tod  with  tliAl 
ekiill  of  Rapha£L|  and  the  head  of  Melancthon  the  Re^J 
former. 


CltAllIB* 


P0|»<?  ALE1C,\Nl>ru   VI. 


Baphahl. 


Melawcthoit* 


•   The  conniiion,  <\eteirU  parifjut,  U  a\wiiYs   untJcrstoad,  mid  lhcf«far« 
no^i  not  be  rejwateJ,  in  treuting  ul' tin;  etTvci^  ofSizc- 

t  Having  been  «oUcit€d  to  state,  in  metliodical  ordirr,  tlic  efi^etiof  lli« 
f<     *  n?  $0  fkr  as  o\>»etvet\,  I  vtle^i  to  Jo  Ihb  in  tbe  MS.  of  ilur  pn- 
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lo  fiirther  yiiistration,  the  heads  of  Burke  and  Hare 
the  murderers,  represented  on  page  87,  may  bo  contrafited 
with  those  of  the  Reverend  Mr  M.,  given  on  page  88,  and 
Captain  Parry,  on  p.  565*  In  the  Charib,  Alexan- 
der VI*,  Burke,  and  Hare,  the  basilar  and  posterior  re- 
gions of  the  bmin,  dedicated  to  the  animal  pro[>euAitie8, 
greatly  preponderate  over  the  anterior  and  coronal  rcgione, 
%vhich  manifest  the  intellect  and  moral  sentiments  * ;  in 
Raphael,  the  basilar  region  is  large,  but  the  intellectual 
and  moral  decidedly  preponderate ;  in  Melakcthon,  who 
wna  distinguished  for  benignity  and  wisdom  in  a  rude  and 
exeited  age,  the  anterior  and  coronal  regions  very  greatly 
predominate ;  in  the  Reverend  Mr  Rt  the  same  favour- 
able combhiatton  occurs,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  a  si- 
milar character ;  and  in  Captain  Pahry,  the  bjisc  is  lai^e, 
but  with  great  predominance  of  the  anterior  and  coronal 
regions.  Now,  under  the  rule  before  stated,  the  first  claai 
will  be  naturally  prone  to  low  and  degrading  ])ursui(«,  ha- 
ving for  their  object  the  gratification  of  Amativencss,  De- 
structivenesiii.  Acquisitiveness,  and  other  inferior  feelings ; 
they  will  possess  very  few  aspirations  after  tlie  noble  and 
beneficent  virtues  which  dignify  human  nature;  be  blind 
to  the  obligations  of  justice,  piety,  and  mercy  ;  and  totally 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  advantages  of  science.  The 
second  clase  will  form  a  direct  contrast  to  them.     They 

tent  wort ;  but  found  the  result  lo  be  a  tedious  enum<?nition  of  pmpod. 
lionii,  tdftpted  to  Iiidividualitj  alone,  difficult  to  be  retncmbcred,  and 
uritha)  extremely  incomplete.  I  have  therefore  pre&rred  stating  princi- 
ples chieflj,  accompanied  with  illustrations,  to  render  them  irUt.'Ui|;pbie, 
and  shew  their  application*  This  method  vras  adopted  in  the  Elements  Ibr 
the  sake  of  brevity^  and,  on  mature  examination,  it  appeari  to  be  prefer- 
able in  itaclC  The  reader  in  whom  the  Reflecting  Ot^^s  and  Concentni. 
tif'ene^are  amply  dev-tluiied,  will  not  only  eii«tly  comprehend  the  fwles 
here  laid  down,  but  be  able  greatly  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  applica* 
iUnL 

•  The  size  of  the  coronal  region  Is  best  judged  of  by  the  height  and 
breadth  of  the  brain  above  Cautiouanesf  and  Causality,  the  situation  of 
which  organs  is  indicated  in  some  of  the  figures  by  aateriskf.  \VhereTcr 
that  region  is  ahallow  or  narrow,  the  moral  feeling?  will  be  compura lively 
feeble. 
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Will  Daturally  feel  tlie  superiority  of  moral  nnd  inicllcctfial 
piirsaite,  ardontly  desire  to  advance  in  llie  earecr  of  it 
provementj  and  iDslinctively  love  every  virtue  and  atUun« 
ment  that  h  calculated  to  increase  the  true  di^ri  *  I 

happiness  of  Man.    It  is  common  for  indi\4duak  tn 
themselves  as  standards  for  judging  of  mankind  in  gono^lj 
ral ;    yet  no  criterion  c-an  be  more  fa11acton»  j  the  con- 
sciousness of  men  helonging  to  the  inferior  class  would  ro^j 
present  the  race  as  base,  grovelling  nnd  selfi^ih,  that  of  thu 
higher  as  elevated,  benigttant,  and  btellectuaL 


KuLE  SECOND, — Afi  thcro  are  three  Wnds  of  fiicnltic«/] 
Animal,  Moral  and  Intellectual,  which  are  not  homogetiei^ 
OU8,  it  may  Impjwn  that  several  large  animal  organs  aro  i 
combined  in  the  same  iudi\  idual,  with  severHl  moiiil  anil  ] 
intellectual  organs  highly  developed.  The  rule,  then,  will  ! 
be,  that  tlie  lower  proi>en<^ities  will  take  their  dirtfiiofi 
from  the  higher  jwwers ;  and  such  a  courfic  of  action  will  i 
be  habitually  followed  as  will  be  calculated  to  gratify  ih0  < 
whole  faculties  whose  organs  are  large. 

Examples, — If  the  organs  of  Acquigitiveness  and  Con««  j 
Bcicntiousness  were  l>oth  large,  stealing  might  gratify  Acqui- 
sitiveness, but  it  would  offend  Conscientioufine«8,  Accord^ 
ing  to  the  rule,  the  indiridual  would  endeavour  to  graliiy  i 
both,  by  acquiring  property  by  lawful  industry.  If  Com-  | 
bativcncfis  and  Dcstructiveness  were  large,  and  Bcnero- 
lence  and  Conscientiousness  also  amply  developed,  wantod 
outrage  and  indiscriminate  attack  might  gratify  the  first  two 
faculties,  but  they  would  outnige  the  last  two ;  hence  the 
individual  would  seek  for  situations  calculated  to  gratify 
all  four,  and  these  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  an  anny 
embodied  for  tlie  defence  of  his  country ;  or  in  moral  and 
intellectual  warfare  against  the  patrons  of  corruption  and 
abuse  in  Church  and  State*  Lutheh,  Knox,  and  mutiy 
other  benefactors  of  mankind,  were  probably  actuated  by 
such  a  combination  of  faculties;  Washington  nobly  di»» 
piayed  it. 
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If,  in  an  individual,  tlio  ceral^ullum  in  very  Inigc,  and 
PhiloprogeBitivonesSf  Adlicsiveiicss,  and  Conficicntioiisufsss 
deficientt  lie  will  be  prone  to  seek  the  directest  gratifica- 
tionfl  of  tbo  animal  appetite ;  if  tLc  latter  organs  are  large, 
he  will  perceive  that  wedlock  affords  the  best  means  of  sa- 
tisfying the  whole  group  of  faculties. 

If  Benevolence,  Self-Esteem,  and  AequisitiveneBB  are  all 
large,  giving  charity  may  gratiiy  the  first;  but  unlesa  the 
antli^idual  be  very  rich,  the  act  of  parting  with  property 
may  be  disagreeable  to  the  last  two  faculties :  he  wiU  tlicre- 
forc  prefer  to  gratify  Benevolence  by  personal  kindncsB  ;  he 
will  ftacrifiee  time,  trouble,  iniluence  and  advice,  to  the 
weUiura  of  others,  but  not  property-  If  Benevolence  were 
smalf,  with  the  Kume  combination,  he  would  not  give  either 
money  or  personal  advice. 

If  Love  of  Approbation  largc^  is  combined  with  large 
Ideality  and  moderate  Reflecting  Faculties,  the  indi\4diial 
will  be  ambitious  to  excel  in  tlie  splendour  of  bis  equipage, 
style  of  living,  dress,  and  ntnk.  If,  to  the  same  combina-* 
tton,  be  added  a  powerful  intellect  and  hirge  Conscientious- 
oesii,  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  will  be  preferred,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  respect  of  tlic  w^orld. 

An  inill\idual  in  whom  Benevolence  and  Love  of  Ap- 
probation are  very  large,  and  Conscientiousness  deficient, 
will  be  exceedingly  kind  and  attentive  to  those  persons 
who  praise  him  loudly  and  extol  his  benevolence ;  but  he 
will  overlook  humble,  retiring,  and  unostentatious  merit; 
he  will  speak  much  of  his  own  good  deeds.  If  Couscieu^ 
tiousness  and  Benevolence  had  predominated,  these  last 
would  be  the  firf^t  objects  of  Ids  regard,  and  the  good  done 
would  never  be  proclaimed  by  himself. 

If  Sclf-Estecni  large,  is  combined  with  deficient  Love  of 
Approbation  and  Conscientiousness,  the  iudividuail  will  be 
prone  to  gratify  his  selfish  feelings,  w!th  little  regard  to  the 
good  opinion,  or  the  just  claims  of  society*  If  Self-Esteem 
large,  is  combineil  with  large  Love  of  Approbsitiou  and 
ConscientiouHne^S  the  former  will  i»rodnee  only  that 
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t  of  §clf-re«jiect  which  is  essential  to  dignity  of  charac- 
ter,  and  that  degree  of  independened  of  sentlmeuty  without 
which  even  virtue  cannot  he  maintained* 

If  Cautiousness  large  is  comhined  with  deficient  Comha»j 
tivcnesSi  the  indi\^dua1  will  be  extremely  timid.     If  Coi 
hativcness  be  large,  and  Cautiousness  small,  reckleiss  intr 
pidity  will  be  the  result     If  Combativeness  be  oqtiall] 
large  with  Cautiousness,  the  individual  will  disphiy  cour 
regulated  by  prudence.     If  Cautiousness,  Conscicntiouiinc 
Selt-Esteem,  Secret ivenesa,  and  Love  of  Approbiition, 
all  largo,  and  Combativeness  moderate,  Ijashfulncss  or  tnan 
tmse  honte  will  be  the  consequence.     This  feeling  is  thi 
result  of  the  fear  of  not  acquittuig  ono's-self  to  advantage 
and  thereby  compromising  one's  |iersonal  dignity. 

If  Veneration  and  Hope  are  large,  and  Conscientious 
and   Benevolence  small,  the  individual  will  be  naturall] 
fond  of  the  act  of  religious  worship,  but  averse  to  the 
tice  of  charity  and  justice.     If  the  proportions  are  rever 
the  result  will  be  a  constitutional  disposition  to  charity  anj 
justice,  with  no  great  tendency  to  the  exercise  .of  devolioik] 
If  all  the  four  organs  are  large,  the  individual  will  be  natUi^i 
rally  inclined  to  engage  in  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  dis 
charge  his  duties  to  men*    If  Veneration  large,  is  combined 
with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approbation,  tbtj 
former  sentiment  may  he  directed  to  suiieriors  in  rank  and 
power,  as  the  means  of  gratifying  the  desires  for  wealth  aniti 
influence  depending  on  the  latter  faculties.     If  Veueralioill 
small  be  combined  with  Self-Esteera  and  Firmneas  largu^i 
the  individual  will  not  naturally  look  u[>  to  superiors  in  rank«] 

The  intellectual  faculties  will  naturally  tend  to  such  era* 
ployments  as  are  calculated  to  gratify  the  prdlomlnant 
propensities  and  sentiments.  If  the  organs  which  C4>tisti« 
tute  a  genius  for  painting  are  combined  with  large  Acqui-1 
sitiveness,  the  individual  would  paint  to  become  ridi;  ifi 
combined  with  Acquisitiveness  small,  and  Love  of  Appro- 
bat  ion  large,  he  would  proljaWy  labour  for  fiime,  and  stani? 
while  attaining  it. 
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Talents  fur  diflferont  intellectual  purguits  depend  upon 
the  eombluations  oF  the  KnomD|^  and  Refleeting  Organs 
in  certain  proportions.  Form,  Size,  Colouring,  Individua- 
lity, Ideality,  Imitation,  and  Secr«tivcnes8  large,  with  Loca* 
Uty  small,  will  constitute  a  jK^rti-uit,  but  not  a  landscape, 
paint^^r.  Diminish  Form  and  Imitation,  and  increase  Lo- 
cality, and  the  result  will  be  a  talent  for  landticape,  but  not 
for  portrait,  painting,  Con^tructiveness  and  Weight  com- 
bined tvith  Tune  large,  may  produce  a  talent  for  mu^ital 
instrument  making  :  Without  a  large  Tune  the  other  facul* 
ties  could  not  take  tliift  direction.  Constructiveness  com- 
bined with  Size  und  Number  large,  may  lend  to  nuUheiiuiti^ 
col  instrument  making.  Causality,  combined  with  large 
Secret! vencbis,  Ideality  and  Imitation,  will  seek  to  discover 
the  phiIo«:ophy  of  the  fine  art>i;  the  same  organ  combined 
with  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and  Concentrative* 
n«6e,  large,  will  delight  in  moral  and  political  investiga*^ 
titamm  If  t4J  Iiulividuality,  Eventuality,  Comparison,  and 
Caasality,  all  large,  an  equally  well  developed  organ  of 
Language  be  adiled,  the  result  Ti'ill  be  a  talent  lor  author* 
ship  or  public  debate ;  if  Language  be  small,  the  other  faetil* 
tiea  will  be  more  prone  to  geek  gratiiieatiou  in  the  business 
of  life,  or  in  abstract  philosophy. 

One  great  difficulty  frequently  experienced,  is  to  com- 
prebend  the  eifect  of  the  Reflecting  Powers,  addedi  in  a  high 
degree  of  endowment,  to  the  Knowing  Faculties,  when  the 
latter  are  exercised  in  particular  branches  of  art»  for  which 
tliey  appear  to  be  of  themselves  altogether  sufficient*  It  m 
stated,  for  example,  that  Construct! veness,  Secret! veness, 
Form,  Si^c,  Ideality,  Individuality,  Colouring  and  Imita* 
tion,  Constitute  a  genius  for  jiainting;  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  inquired,  What  effect  will  tlie  Reflecting  Organs, 
large  or  small,  produce  on  this  combination  ?  This  ques* 
tion  is  easily  answerciL  Wlren  i\w  Reflecting  Organs  arc 
small,  Form,  Colour^  Beauty^  eotistitute  the  kadmg  obfects 
of  the  painter's  productions.  There  is  no  stoiy,  no  event, 
no  comprehensiveness  of  lytelleet  displayed  in  his  works. 
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They  require  to  be  exainioed  id  detail,  and  as  single  objects, 
ancoiinected  mth  others  by  any  of  the  relations  perceived 
by  the  higher  powers.   Add  tbe  Reflecting  Organs,  however, 
and  then  Outline,  Form,  Colouring,  Perspective,  will  all  sink  \ 
into  the  rank  of  means^  which  the  intellect  employs  to  i 
eomplish  a  higher  object ;  such  as  the  expression  of  eom#4 
great  action  or  event,  some  story,  which  speaks  to  the  judg*-! 
ment,  and  interests  the  feelings* 

These  ideas  are  beautifully  illustrated  in  an  Essay  on  thaJ 
genius  of  Raphael,  compared  with  his  cerebral  develops] 
ment,  by  Mr  Scott  *.     In  the  cast  of  Raphael's  skull^  J 
the  organs  here  enumerated  as  essential  to  a  painter,  are^ 
all  large,  and  those  of  CausalitVj  Comparison  and  Wit, 
arc  likewise  far  above  an  ordinary  size.     Now,  a  critic  oti 
the  productions  of  Raphael  f  says,  "  In  composition  Raf- 
FAELLO  stands  pre-eminent.     His  invention  is  the  refined  I 
emanation  of  a  dramatic  mind,  and  whatever  can  most  in- 
terest the  feelings,  or  satisfy  the  judgment,  he  selected 
from  nature,  and  made  his  own.     The  pomt  of  time,  in  his  ^ 
historical  subjects,  is  invariably  well  chosen ;  and  subordi-* 
nate  incident!!,  while  they  create  a  secondary  interest,  essen*, 
tiaUy  contribute  to  the  principal  evcjit*     Contrast  or  combi^  | 
nation  of  lines  makes  no  part  of  his  works  as  an  artificial 
principle  of  composition ;  the  nature  mid  character  qf  the 
ei^ent  create  the/brtns  best  calculated  to  express  them.     Tbe 
individual  expression  of  particular  figures  corresponds  Willi 
their  character  and  employment  i  and  whether  calm  or  agi^ 
tated,  they  are  at  all  times  equally  remote  from  afFeeiali 
or  insipidity.     The  general  interest  of  his  subject  is  kepi  Ifp] 
throwjhout  the  whole  composition ;  the  presetti  acHtm  mpli»^ 
t/te  past^  and  anticipates  the  future.      If,  in  sublimity  of 
thought,  Raffaello  has  Iwcn  sur{>assed  by  liis  great  con* 
temporary  Michael  Angelo, — if,  in  purity  of  outline  and 
form,  by  the  antique, — and  in  colouring  and  ehiaro-oicitro 
by  the   Lombard  and  Venetian  schools;  yet  in  hi^Mieeti  \ 

•  Phrenological  Journal,  vol  li.  p.  327» 

f  Life  of  RaphaXL,  Lotivloti  1819,  anoDvmuu*. 
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eompositiojis  he  haa  no  rival  ]  and  fur  inventiopii  e^tpre^sioHf 
and  ihe  power  of  teUing  a  siory^  he  has  never  been  ap* 
proached," 

M,  FusELi,  Bpealcing  of  the  qualities  of  Raphael's  style 
aB  a  painter^  sayg,  that  ^^  perfect  buiuaii  beauty  he  has  not 
represented.  No  iaec  of  Raphael's  k  perfectly  beautiful ; 
no  figure  of  his,  in  the  abstract,  possesses  the  proportions 
that  could  raise  it  to  a  stiuidard  of  i nutation.  Fonn  to  him 
was  ofiit/  a  vehicle  of  character  or  pat/ios  ;  and  to  these  he 
adapted  it  in  a  mode,  and  with  a  truth,  which  leaves  all  at* 
tempts  at  emendation  hopeless.  His  composition  always 
hastens  to  tJie  tnost  necessary  point  as  its  centre ;  skud/rom 
that  disseminates,  to  that  leads  hack,  its  rays,  all  secondary 
ones*  Groups  form,  and  contrast,  are  subordinate  tu  the 
event;  and  common-^plaee  is  ever  excluded.  Ilia  expres- 
idon  is  unmixed  and  pure,  in  strict  unison  with,  and  decid- 
ed by,  character,  whether  calm,  animated,  agitated,  con- 
vulaed,  or  absorbed,  by  the  inspiring  passion  ;  it  never  con^ 
tradicts  its  caiise^  and  is  equally  remote  from  tameness  and 
grimace.  The  moment  of  his  choice  never  suffers  the  ac- 
tion to  stagnate  or  to  expire.  It  is  (he  motnent  oftramitimi^ 
the  crisis  btrj  with  the  pasfj  and  pregnant  with  the  future. 
His  invention  connects  the  utmost  stretch  of  possibility  %vith 
the  most  plausible  degree  of  probability,  in  a  manner  that 
equally  surprises  our  faney,  persuades  our  judgment,  and  af* 
fccts  our  hearts." 

In  all  this  criticism  we  have  the  most  exact  description 
of  the  manifestations  of  Comi>arison  and  Causality,  which 
give  scope,  depth,  and  force  of  intellectual  conception,  the 
power  of  combining  means  to  attain  an  end,  and  the  natu- 
ibI  tendency  to  keep  the  means  in  their  appropriate  placei 
m  accessaries  merely  to  tlie  main  design. 

Raphael's  genius,  accordiiigly,  cim  be  fully  appreciated 
only  after  having  exercised  the  higher  intellectual  faculties 
on  his  works.  Sir  Joshua  Re vn olds  acknowledges  that  it 
was  only  after  repeated  visits,  and  deep  njiection^  that  he 
discovered  their  merits,  his  lirst  impression  ha^ing  been 
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ibat  of  mortiiieadon  and  disappointment,  from  not 
at  mice  all  their  greatness*     The  excellence  of  Raphael's  ] 
style,  says  he»  is  not  on  the  surface,  "  but  lies  deep,  and  at 
the  first  view  is  seen  but  mistily.     It  is  the  florid  style  which 
strikes  at  once,  and  captivates  the  eye  for  a  time,  urithouij 
ever  satkfying  the  judgment.'^     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Knowing  and  Constructive  Organs  alone  had  predomina 
in  Raphael,  all  these  accessaries  would  have  become  prin^l 
cipals ;  and  the  critic  who  possessed  inlelloct,  would  hav 
felt  a  decided  deiicteney  of  design,  story,  interest,  and  ob 
ject  in  his  paintings.     Hence  high  Reflecting  Organs 
indispensable  to  historical  painting  ;  and  Uaydon,  who  1 
manifested  great  power  of  conception  in  this  line» 
the»e  in  an  eminent  degree.     The  late  Sir  H*  RaebubVi ] 
whose  style  of  portrait  painting  approaches,  in  point 
dignity  and  force,  the  historical,  possessed  also  a  full  de 
velopmcnt  of  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  as  w*ell  as  thel 
pictorial  organs.     In  sculpture  the  same  rule  holds.     Th«f 
artist  who  has  Form,  Si»e,  Constructivenea^,  and  Idealit 
large,  without  high  Reflecting  Organs,  may  chisel  a 
or  cut  out  a  wreath  of  flowers;  but  he  will  never  rcachj 
grandeur  of  conception,  or  confer  thought,  dignity,  and 
power,  upon  his  productions. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  a  sculptor  or  piunt' 
will  represent  one  class  of  objects  with  greater  truth  and  fi-^ 
delity  than  another,  according  to  the  particular  combina 
tion  of  organs  whicli  predominates  in  big  head.     Thus,  tu 
model  the  exquisite  softness,  delicacy,  and  symmetry  of  1 
female  form,  the  constructive  organs,  Idcjdity,  and  tiie  mc 
ral  sentiments,  may  suffice,  without  much  depth  and  povrc 
of  reflection.     To  represent,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 
canvas   or   in   marble,  the    man   of  genius,  prof"       '     ai 
thought,  and  elevated  and  intense  in  emotion,    tl  tj 

himself  must  possess  great  organs  of  sentiment  and  reflcc 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  organs  of  art  before   ^iescril 
otherwise  he  will  never  be  able  adequately  to  conceive  > 
to  express  these  modes  of  mind,  when  they  occur  in  hj»J 
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stibjects.  This  fortiiDRte  combination  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  fine  temperaraent  in  Lawrence  Macdonald> 
and  hence  the  admirable  qualities  for  which  hiR  Bculpture 
b  already  so  highly  distinguished. 

The  same  rules  hold  in  architecture  and  music.  Thoar^ 
chitect  possessing  only  the  Knowing  Organs  large,  may 
produce  the  plan  of  a  house,  or  a  particular  object^  with 
saeeeas ;  but  ho  ought  never  to  attempt  a  work  in  which 
deaigt^i  combination,  and  thought,  arc  the  leading  objects* 
From  not  attending  to  this  law  of  nature,  many  abortions 
in  architectural  designs  occur  in  this  coimtry.  An  artist, 
with  a  constructive  and  knowing  head,  may  produce  a  plan 
which  will  look  beautiful  on  paper,  and  which,  in  fact,  is 
beantiful  as  an  individual  object ;  but  if  the  Reflecting  Or- 
gans are  deficient,  he  will  be  incapable  of  considering  it  in 
ita  relations  to  surrounding  objects,  and  of  divining  how  it 
will  affect  the  mind,  when  presented  in  all  its  relations ; 
luBlsa,  when  executed,  it  may  tarn  out  a  deformity.  Add, 
Im^iver,  the  Reflecting  Organs,  and  the  effects  of  collateral 
objects  will  be  anticliiated  and  provided  for.  An  architect^ 
in  whom  the  Reflecting  Organs  are  large,  and  the  Knowing 
Organs  deficient,  will  fail  in  practical  eflFect,  to  which  a 
command  of  details  is  indispensable* 

The  musician,  in  like  manner,  who  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
press thought,  feeling,  and  emotion,  with  exquisite  effect, 
with  whom  sound  is  subordinate  to  sense,  design  and  ex* 
liretsioD,  must  always  poseem  the  higher  powers  in  addition 
to  the  merely  musical  faculties. 

In  oratory,  too,  a  person  with  ludividnality,  Eventuality, 
Comparison,  Ideality,  and  Language,  may  be  erudite,  fluent, 
brilliant,  and,  if  propensity  and  sentiment  be  added,  he  may 
be  vehement,  pathetic,  or  sublime;  but,  to  give  great  com- 
prehensiveness, deep  sagacity,  and  profound  elucidation  of 
principle,  Causality  must  be  added  to  the  combination* 

Taste  in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts  is  distinguisliable 
from  [Miwcr  and  comprehensiveness,  and  it  depends,  as  al- 
ready explained  *,  on  a  ^tarmmiiom  combinalion^  and  due 

•  Pftge  45«. 
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cultivatioD,  of  the  organs  in  general*  In  Raphael  lliifirj 
rer|uifiit€$  occurred ;  and  it  is  because  Nature  rarely  tmlt^ft 
ihe  particular  organs  which  constitute  a  painter,*— high  re- 
flecting organs,  large  general  size,  harmonious  proportion, 
and  natural  activity, — a] I  in  one  individual,  that  60  few 
Raphaels  appear. 


In  no  instance  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  talents 
and  dispositions  of  the  individual,  whether  any  particular 
organ  be  l^gc  or  small  If  it  be  large,  although  its  abmes 
may  be  prevented  by  restraint  imposed  by  the  other  facul* 
ties ;  still  its  presence  will  operate  on  the  mind.  If,  for  in« 
stance,  large  Combativeness  and  Destructivene^s  be  com- 
bined mth  a  large  development  of  the  moral  and  intellect 
tnal  organs,  the  whole  life  may  be  passed  without  the  oc« 
currencc  of  any  outrage ;  and  it  may  be  asked,  Wliat  cf* 
feet,  in  this  case,  do  the  former  organs  produce  ?  We  shall 
find  the  answer,  by  supposing  all  the  other  organs  to  re- 
main large,  while  those  are  diminished  in  size,  and  tracing 
the  elFect  of  the  change.  The  result  would  be  an  unduo 
preponderance  of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  degiyne- 
rating  into  effeminacy.  Large  CombativeneHS  and  Dcstnic- 
tiveness,  add  the  elements  of  repulsion  and  aggression  te 
such  an  extent  as  to  permit  the  manifestation  of  manly  en- 
terprise and  courage*  Hence,  in  the  case  supposed,  these 
organs  would  be  duly  performing  their  functions,  when  the 
superficial  observer  would  imagine  them  to  be  entirely  to- 
perfluous. 

In  like  manner,  if  an  organ  be  greatly  deficient,  its  small 
size  cannot  be  compensated  for  by  that  of  the  other  orgiins^ 
however  large*  Suppose,  for  example^  tliat,  in  an  indivi- 
dual. Benevolence,  Veneration,  Love  of  Approbation,  and 
Intellect,  are  all  large,  and  Conscientiousness  very  deficient, 
it  may  be  thought  that  tho  abeence  of  ConscientiouiEnei«e 
will  be  of  small  importance,  as  its  influence  will  be  com- 
pensated by  that  of  tliese  other  faculties.  This,  however, 
will  not  bo  the  case.  The  sentiment  of  dttttf  originator 
from  Conscientiousuefes*    lUxvc^  SSaa  \\\4\v\4\ial  supjiosed 
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would  be  benevolent,  when  Benevolence  predominated  ;  rc- 
ligioug,  when  Veneration  was  paramountly  active ;  obliging, 
when  Love  of  Approbation  glowed  with  unwonted  fervour; 
but  if  all  or  any  of  these  were  on  any  occasion  counteract- 
ed by  the  solicitations  of  the  inferior  propensities,  he  would 
not,  if  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  small,  feel  the 
cblu^aiiofiqfduttf  enforcing  the  dictates  of  these  other  senti* 
mentg,  and  increasing  their  restraining  |K>wer ;  in  short,  ho 
would  be  deficient  in  the  sentiments  of  justice,  duty,  and  in- 
cumbency ;  be  would  obey  all  the  impulses  of  the  higher 
faculties  wfien  inclimdj  but  if  not  inclined,  he  would  not  ex- 
perience so  strong  a  sense  of  demerit  in  neglecting  their  so- 
licitations,  as  it*  the  organ  of  Conscientiousness  were  large. 
Farther,  the  sentiment^^  which  we  have  supi>oged  him  to 
possess,  would  themselves,  if  not  directed  by  Conscientious- 
aess,  be  continually  prone  to  run  into  abuse.  Benevolence 
to  one  would  tend  to  trench  on  the  justice  due  to  another; 
devotion  might  occasionally  be  substituted  ibr  charity,  or 
vice  versa. 

If  we  take  the  opposite  ease^  and  suppose  that  an  indi- 
vidual |)osse«ses  great  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness,  with 
deficient  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion ;  then,  if  the  propensities  were  strong,  Ids  conduct  might 
be  the  reverse  of  amiable,  notwithstanding  his  largo  Con- 
scientiousness. Witli  this  combination  he  would  bo  actu- 
ated by  vigorous  selfish  feelings,  which  probably  might 
overpower  the  single  sentiment  of  duty,  unaided  by  Bene- 
volence, Veneration,  and  Love  of  Approbation ;  and  he 
might  act  wrong  in  op[K)&itton  to  the  clear  dictates  of  liis 
own  Conscientiousness.  Video  meliora  probogue^  deteriora 
seguoff  would  be  his  motto*  If  his  propensities,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  moderate,  he  would  he  strictly  just ;  ho 
would  give  every  one  his  due,  but  he  would  probably  not 
be  actively  benevolent  and  pious.  The  faculty  of  Benevo-» 
lence  inspires  with  the  feeling  of  charity,  and  Conscien- 
tiousne«is  enforces  its  dicUites ;  but  if  (to  suppose  an  ex- 
treme case)  the  feeling  o(  cltarity  were  not  inspired  at  all^ 
Conscientiousness  could  not  produce  it,  nor  act  upon  it;  it 
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would  strongly  impress  the  commaDd,  Do  not  injure  aufi*^ 
ther,  because  this  duty  emanates  from  itself;  but  it  would  | 
not  LDspiro  with  the  desire  to  do  him  good»  this  bring  be*- 
yorid  its  limits. 

Occasionally,  very  unusual  combinations  of  particular  or^  I 
gans  present  themsclve^s  the  eflfects  of  which  amnai,  hfi 
ordinary  sagacity,  be  di\'in(!d  ;  and  in  such  cases  the  |>hre»l 
noli^ist  ought  not  to  predicate  any  thing,  but  ask  for  in»] 
formation.  As,  howeTcr,  nature  is  constant,  he  may  i 
with  confidence  the  next  time  he  meets  \vit}i  a  similar  ' 
Before  it  was  ascertnined  that  Secrctiveness  and  bni 
confer  the  talent  for  acting,  I  met  with  an  instance  of  tliit  I 
combination,  and  pre<ltcated  something  from  it,  which 
entirely  erroneous.  This  occurrence  wai^  hjudly  and  ex«| 
tensively  proclaimed  as  subversive  of  Plu*enology ;  but  l#J 
me  it  was  a  valuable  lesson,  and  a  discovery  of  some  im- 
portance ;  ever  afterwards  I  fonnd  that  talent  aoooiB]Miuy j 
that  combiuation* 


,RuL£  Third. — Where  all  the  organs  appear  in  nearl 
}ual  proportions  to  each  other,  the  individual,  if  left  im 
himself,  will  exhibit  oppc»site  phases  of  character,  accords 
ing  as  the  animal  propensities  or  moral  sentimenta  predo^ 
miuate  for  the  time*  He  will  pass  his  life  in  altemalo 
tiing  and  repenting.  If  external  influence  is  bronglii  im 
opemte  upon  him,  his  conduct  will  be  greatly  modified  by 
it;  if  placed,  for  instance,  under  severe  disci  pi  tne^  and 
moral  restraint,  these  will  cast  the  balance,  for  the 
in  favour  of  the  higher  sentiments;  if  exposed  to  Uie 
citation  of  profligate  asaoriateSi  the  aaimttl ftrofonitiis  will 
obt;t]u  triumphant  sway.  Maxweli,,  who  wm  exocQlod  finr 
housebreaking  and  theft,  is  an  example  of  ihi?  combtnaliaiu 
In  his  head  the  three  orders  of  organs 
are  well  developed,  bat  the  r^ion  of 
ike  Seitthuetit^  lying  above  Ihe  aate* 
risks,  is  deficient  in  nae,  in  pro{>i>riion 
Uk  Ihe  basilar  and  occipital  regiooa  ma- 
jiifestiiig  the  Propens\l\e%»    ViiVxW  laib- 
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Jected  to  the  discipline  of  the  army,  he  preserved  a  lair 
reputation ;  hut  when  he  fell  into  want,  his  propensities 
assumed  the  ascendency,  he  joined  a  company  of  thieves, 
adopted  their  practices,  and  was  executed. 

Tlie  principles  now  laid  down  remove  an  objection  that 
has  frequently  heen  stated,  vi«*  that  as  different  combina- 
tions modify  the  manner  in  which  the  faculties  are  mani- 
fested, and  as  the  functions  of  some  }>arts  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  are  still  undiscovered,  no  certainty  can  be  obtained 
r^arding  the  functions  even  of  the  higher  organs ;  because, 
•ay  the  objectors,  all  the  manifestations  actually  perceived 
may  be  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  known  and  uu* 
known  jmrts,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
specific  functions  of  each.  The  answer  to  this  objection 
is,  that  the  function  of  each  organ  remains  invariable,  what* 
ever  direction  the  manifestations  may  take  in  consec|tience 
i>f  ita  acting  in  combination  with  other  organs.  Hence,  if 
we  suppose  the  unknown  convolutions  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  to  be  the  organs  of  Hunger  and  Thirst,  as  several 
facts  indicate,  then  Tune  combined  with  these  parts  large, 
would  he  directed  to  Bacchanalian  songs ;  if  combined  with 
these  small,  and  Veneration  large,  hymns  would  become 
the  subjects  of  its  manifestation  ;  but,  in  cither  case.  Tune 
would  perform  only  its  primitive  function  of  producing 
melody. 


COMBINATIONS   IN   ACTIVITY. 


WtlKRE  several  organs  are  large  in  the  same  individual, 
Ibey  have  a  natural  tendency  to  combine  in  activity^  and  to 
prompt  him  to  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  them 
all.  Where,  however,  all  or  the  greater  part  of  the  organs 
are  pf>ssessed  in  nearly  ecjual  proportions,  important  practi- 
cal effects  may  be  produced,  by  establishing  Combinations 
in  activity  among  particular  organs,  or  groups  of  organs. 

For  example,  if  Individuality,  Eventuality,  Causality,  Com- 
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pariKDn  and  Language,  be  all  large,  they  will  naturally  lend 
to  act  togettieff  and  the  result  of  their  eombined  activity 
will  be  a  natural  talent  for  public  speaking,  or  literary 
composition.     If  Language  be  smaU,  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  such  a  combination  in  activity,  and  the] 
natural  talent  will  be  deficient ;  but  if  we  take  two  indivi^l 
duals,  in  both  of  whom  this  group  of  organs  is  of  an  nre-l 
rage  size^  and  if  we  train  one  of  them  to  a  mechanicat  em- 
ployment, and  the  other  to  the  Bar ;  in  the  latter,  the  Re«  | 
fleeting  Organs  and  that  of  Language  will  be  trained  to  J 
act  together,  and  the  result  will  be  an  acquired  facility  in  | 
ii^Titing  and  debate  ;  whereas,  in  the  former  individual,  in  j 
consequence  of  the  organ  of  Language  never  being  aeens*] 
tomed  to  act  in  combination  with  those  of  Intel tect,  thia 
facility  will  be  wauthig.     On  the  Rame  principle,  if  a  per- 
son having  an  excellent  endowment  of  the  organs  of  Pra«  ] 
pensity,  Sentiment  and  Intellect,  vrer^  introduced  for  tho 
first  time  into  higher  society  than  that  to  which  he  had  j 
been  accustomed,  it  might  happen  that  he  would  loee  for  uA 
moment  the  command  of  his  faculties,  and  esliibit  an  iui« 
happy  specimen  of  awkwardness  and  embarrassment.    Tliit 
would  arise  from  irregular  *and  mharmonioits  action  in  thtf 
different   organs;    Veneration   powerfully   excited  woqU 
prompt  him  to  manifest  profound  respect  i  Love  of  Ap^ 
probation  would  inspire  him  with  a  strong  desire  to  ex- 
hibit a  pleasing  and  becoming  appearance;  Cautiousness 
would  produce  alarm,  lest  he  should  fail  in  an  essential 
of  breeding ;  Self-esteem  would  feel  compromised  by  eoiKi 
barrassment  stealing  on  the  mind ;  and  the  intellect,  dis- 
tracted by  these  vivacious  and  conflictmg  emotions,  would 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  conduct  according  to  the  rules 
of  propriety.     When  familiarized  with  the  situation,  the 
sentiments  would  subside  into  a  state  of  less  energetic  and 
more  harmonious  action;  the  intellect,  assuming  the  su* 
premacy,  would  regulate  and  direct  the  feelings ;  and  then 
the  individual  might  become  the  idol  and  ornament  of  th© 
circle,  in  which  he  at  first  made  so  awkward  a  debui^ 
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It  IS  in  virtue  of  this  i^rinciple  that  edacatiou  produces 
its  most  ixujtortant  effects*  If,  for  iustance,  we  take  two 
individuals,  in  eaeh  of  wliom  all  the  organs  are  developed 
in  an  average  degree ;  and  if  the  ouo  of  them  has  been  edu- 
cated among  persons  of  sordid  and  mercenary  dispositions, 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  would  then  be  cultivated 
in  him  into  a  high  degree  of  activity,  and  self-interest  and 
personal  aggrandisement  would  be  viewed  as  the  great  ob- 
jects of  life.  If  the  Love  of  Approbation  were  trained  into 
comfoined  activity  with  tlicse  faculties,  it  would  desire  dis- 
tinction in  wealth  or  power :  if  Veneration  were  trained  to 
act  in  concert  with  them,  it  would  take  Uw  direction  of 
admiring  the  rich  and  great;  and.  Conscientiousness  not 
being  predominantly  vigorous,  would  only  intimate  tliat 
such  pursuits  were  unworthy,  without  possessing  the  power 
by  itself  of  overcoming  or  controlling  the  whole  combina- 
tion against  it  If  another  individual,  possessiug  tlie  same 
development,  were  trained  amidst  moral  and  religious  8<^ 
ciety,  in  whose  habitual  conduct  the  practice  of  benevolence 
and  justice  towards  men^  and  veneration  towards  God, 
waa  regarded  as  the  leading  objects  of  human  existence, 
tlie  Love  of  Approbation,  acting  with  this  combination^ 
would  desire  esteem  for  honourable  and  virtuous  actions ; 
and  Acquisitiveness  would  be  viewed  as  the  means  of  pro- 
coring  gratification  to  these  liigher  powers,  but  not  as  it^* 
aelf  an  object  of  paramount  importance.  The  practical 
conduct  of  the  two  individuals  might  be  very  different,  in 
caoMquence  of  this  difference  of  training. 

The  principle  now  under  discussion  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  inlluence  of  size ;  because  it  is  only  in  individuals 
in  whom  the  organs  are  nearly  on  an  equality  in  point  of 
size,  that  great  effects  can  be  produced  by  combinations  in 
activity.  In  such  cases  the  phrenologist^  in  estiniatitig  the 
effects  of  size,  alivays  inquires  into  the  education  bestowed* 

The  doctrine  of  combinations  in  activity  ejtplains  several 
oilier  mental  phenomena  of  au  interesting  nature.  In 
viewing  the  heads  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  socic- 
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ty^  wo  do  aot  perceive  the  imiiua]  orgsuis  preponderating  iti 
point  of  size  in  the  latter^  and  thoee  of  the  moral  eeotimeiitftl 
in  the  former,  in  any  very  pi^ilpable  degree.     Tlie  high  po-»  ] 
lifih,  therefore^  which  characterizes  the  upper  rank%  is  the  ' 
result  of  sustained  harmony  in  the  action  of  the  different 
factdticBf  and  eepecially  in  those  of  the  moral  sentimenta, 
induced  by  long  cultivation ;  wliile  the  rudeness  obser 
in  some  of  the  lower  orders  results  from  a  predon 
combination   in   activity  among   the   lower   p'openeities ;  I 
while  the  awkwarduess  that  frequently  characterized  tkemfj 
arises  from  the  propensities,  sentimeuU^  and  intellect,  not] 
being  habituated  to  act  together.     If,  however,  an  indtvi*] 
dual  is  very  deficient  in  the  higher  organs,  he  t\411  rei 
v^ulgar,  in  consequence  of  this  defect,  although  born  and 
educated  in  the  best  society,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  tiiJ 
communicate  reEnement  by  training;  while,  on  the  otherl 
hand,  if  a  very  favourable  development  of  the  orgaus  of  thai 
higher  sentiments  and  intellect,  with  a  line  temperament^] 
is  possessed,  the  individual,  in  whatever  rank  he  niove%J 
will  have  the  stamp  of  nature's  nobility. 

Several  moral  phenomena,  which  were  complete  i 
to  the  older  uietaphysicians,  are  explained  by  this  prtncipkJ 
Dr  Adabi  Smith,  in  his  Theory  of  Moral   Seniiaicnt%] 
Chapter  II*,  *^  On  the  influence  of  fortune  u{»on  tlie  e«iiU*] 
ments  of  mankind,  with  regard  to  tlie  merit  and  demerit  i 
actions,^'  states  the  following  case :  A  person  throws  a  laigtt] 
atone  over  a  wall  into  the  public  street,  without  gi^ 
warning  to  those  who  may  be  passing,  and  mthout  regard-] 
ing  where  it  may  ffill ;  if  it  light  u^jon  a  person's  head,  and 
knock  out  his  brains,  we  would  punish  the  offender  pretty 
severely  ;  but  if  it  fall  upon  th©  ground,  and  hurt  nobody, 
we  would  be  offended  with  the  same  measure  of  paiiiab»j 
mcnt,  which,  in  the  former  event,  we  would  reckim  jl9ttfl 
and  yet  the  demerit  in  both  eases  is  the  same.     Dr  Sicmi 
given  no  theor>*  to  account  for  these  differenetis  af 
detcrmtnatiuo.     Phrenology  explains  them.     If  the  Blvnt' 
fall  upon  an  unhappy  passenger,  Benevolence  in  Ibe^peetji- 
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tor  XB  outraged ; — if  tlie  sufferer  had  a  wife  and  family, 
Philaprogeuitivcness  and  Adhesiveneiss  are  oflfended.  Self* 
Esteem  and  Cautiousness  also  are  excited,  by  the  idea  that 
we  might  have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  all  these  rouse  Des- 
tructiveness,  and  the  whole  together  loudly  demand  a 
smart  infliction  on  the  transgressor.  In  the  other  event, 
when  the  stone  falls  to  the  js^rouud,  and  hurts  nobody,  the 
only  faculties  excited  are  Intellect  and  Conscientiousness) 
and  probably  Cautiousness,  and  these  calmly  look  at  the 
motive  of  the  offender,  which  probably  was  mere  thought- 
less levity,  and  award  a  slight  punishment  against  lura« 
The  proper  sentence,  in  such  a  case,  is  that  which  would 
be  pronounced  by  Intellect,  and  the  moral  sentiments  act- 
ing in  combination,  uninfluenced  by  the  lower  propensities. 

Dr  Smith  states  another  case.  One  friend  solicits  a 
pWe  for  another,  and  after  using' the  greatest  efforts  is  un- 
9ucces0ftil.  Gratitude  in  tliis  case  is  less  warm  than  if  the 
place  had  been  obtained ;  and  yet  the  merit  is  the  same. 
In  the  event  of  success,  Self- Esteem,  Acquisitiveness,  and 
the  other  animal  organs,  are  gratified,  and  excite  Conscien* 
tiousness,  and  Benevolence  to  gratitude.  In  the  opposite 
result,  the  repressing  intluence  of  these  faculties,  dinapfmtit" 
ed  and  ffrievedy  chills  the  glow  of  Benevolence  and  ConscieB- 
tiou0])68%  and  feeble  gratitude  is  felt* 

When  a  person  becomes  judge  in  his  own  cause,  his  in- 
tellect may  present  to  him  the  facts  exactly  as  they  hap- 
peiMsd^  but  tbe«ie  excite  in  his  mind,  not  simply  tlic  sen* 
Itmani  of  Conscientiousness,  but  also  Self-Love,  Arquisi- 
tsveil6fl%  audi  if  he  has  been  grievously  injured,  Destruc- 
liiF«04S88«  Uence  the  decision  of  his  own  mind,  on  his  own 
oajM?,  proceeds  from  Intellect,  influenced  and  directed  by  all 
ibfiae  lower  feelings  acting  along  with  Conscientiousness. 
Present  the  same  case  to  an  impartial  spectator,  favourably 
constituted,  and  bis  decision  will  be  the  rcKuit  of  Conscien* 
tiousuess  and  Intellect,  unalloyed  by  the  intermixture  of 
the  selfish  emotions* 

Pure  or  abstract  justice,  Uien,  in  tlie  proper  mbm  of  the 
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temii  is  the  result  of  combined  actirttj  of  Intclleci  and 
CoDScietiiioiisDess,  uniiiflnenced  by  the  animal  propi 
For  example,  i£  we  are  called  on  to  judge  of  the  conduct 
a  person  accused,  m  order  lo  arrive  at  an  absolutely  j 
decision,  the  intellect  must  present  to  na  a  clear  peroeplixni 
of  his  real   motiTes,  and  the  tendency  of  his  actiovi;  if 
either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  sentiment  of  Conseientioi 
ness  acta  not  on  a  real,  but  on  an  imperfect  or  imagin 

-in  the  next  place,  all  the  animal  propensities  roast 


case : 


be  quiescent;  because^  if  offended,  Selfishness  or  anger,  or 
Acquisitiveness  or  ambition,  or  Adhesiv^eness,  mingle  tvitli 
Conscientiousness,  the  fountain  is  polluted,  and  the  stream 
cannot  be  pure.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  i\mt  the  dictates 
of  Conscientiousness,  when  |)erfectly  enlightened,  and  not 
misled  by  the  lower  feelings,  will  be  found  always  to  har- 
monize with  the  enlightened  dictates  of  Benevolence  and 
Veneration;  because  the  moral  sentiments  ha^ie  bean  ao 
constituted  as  to  coincide  in  their  resnlts;  and  lience, 
wherever  any  action  or  opinion  is  felt  to  stand  in  oppoei* 
tion  to  any  of  these  sentiments,  we  may,  tvithoul  heaita* 
tion,  suKj>ect  either  that  it  is  wrong,  or  tliat  tlie  intellect 
not  completely  informed  concerning  its  nature  and 
mate  consequences. 

In  party-politics,  Adhesiveness,  Love  of  Approbation, 
and  Benevolence,  not  to  mention  Combativeness  and  De- 
structiveness,  are  extremely  apt  to  enter  into  \ivid  acti\ity, 
*  in  surveying  the  conduct  of  an  indi%'idual  who  has  disttn- 
gnished  himself  by  zealous  efforts  upon  our  own  side ;  and 
our  judgment  of  his  conduct  will,  in  consequence,  be  the 
determination  of  Intellect  and  ConscientiouenaMi  diatiirbed 
and  led  asti-ay  by  these  inferior  feelings. 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  functions  of  tlie  facultiea, 
explained  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  and  of  the  Combi- 
nations now  laid  down,  shews  whi^  Phrenology  does  not 
enable  us  to  predict  actkms^  DestructiveneyiK,  for  exam  pi e> 
is  not  a  tendency  to  kill  a  man  or  a  beiyit  i\&  a  siieci 
but  a  mere  general  propensity,  cajmblc  of  leadbj 
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fitruciion  aa  its  ultimate  resultj  but  which  may  be  mani- 
fested in  a  gi*eat  variety  of  ways  (many  of  them  justifiable, 
others  tinjustifiahle),  according  as  it  is  directed  by  the  fa* 
culties,  which,  in  each  particular  instance,  act  along  with 
it  I  tlius,  acting  along  with  large  Acquisitiveness,  and  in 
the  absence  of  Conscientiousness,  it  may  prompt  to  mur- 
der ;  while  acting  along  with  large  Couseieiitionsnesd  and 
Benevolence,  it  may  prove  the  orphan's  help,  and  the  wi- 
ifew'a  stay,  by  arresting  the  arm  of  the  oppressor. 


FBACTICAL    APPLICATION   OF    THE    DOCTKINE    OP 
THE  COMBINATIONS. 


I 


I  CANNOT  too  eaniefttly  repeat,  that  the  priJieiplea  now  il- 
luRtrated  are  practical  and  important.  If  any  one  require 
the  assistance  of  a  human  being  in  affairs  of  moment,  let 
him  be  assured  that  attention  to  tlie  three  elenienta  of  tem- 
perament)  combination  of  mental  organs,  and  education  or 
training,  will  afford  him  more  certain  information  regard* 
ing  the  inherent  qiudilies  of  the  object  and  bis  practical 
capabilities,  than  certificates  of  character  and  attainments, 
such  as  are  commonly  relied  on.  The  extent  to  wliich  this 
work  has  already  attained,  prevents  me,  however,  from 
doing  more  than  making  a  few  observations* 

In  one  instance  I  refnsed  to  hire  a  boy  as  a  servant,  be- 
cause I  found  his  head  to  belong  to  the  inferior  class,  al- 
though he  was  introduced  by  a  woman  whose  good  cliaracter 
and  discrimination  I  had  long  known,  and  who  gave  him  an 
excellent  character.  That  individual  was  at  first  greatly 
incensed  at  my  refusing  to  engage  the  boy,  but  within  a 
jiionth  she  relumed,  and  said  that  she  had  been  gro<isly  im« 
poaed  upon  herself  by  a  neighbour,  who&»e  sim  the  boy  was; 
that  she  bad  since  learned  that  he  was  a  thief,  and  had 
been  dismisaed  from  bis  previous  service  for  stealing.     On 
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another  occasiou  I  hired  a  female  servant^  beeataae  ber  I 
belonged  to  the  superior  class,  altliough  a  former  Hun- 
tress gave  lier  a  very  iDdifTerent  character, — the  result  was 
equally  in  favour  of  Phrenology.  She  turned  out  au  ex- 
cellent servant,  and  remained  with  me  for  several  yeli^^ 
until  she  was  reepecUibly  married  *. 

When  a  servant  is  to  be  hired,  the  points  to  be  attended 
to  are  the  following. 

Firsts  The  temperament. — If  this  be  ]ymphatic»  there 
win  be  little  spontaneous  activity  ;  work  will  be  a  burden ; 
and  exhaustion  will  soon  follow  from  forced  application. 
If  it  be  purely  nervous,  there  will  be  great  vivacity,  and  a 
strong  natural  tendency  to  activity ;  but  physical  streugtli 
will  not  be  present  in  a  corresponding  degree.  Combina- 
tions of  the  sanguine  and  bilious,  or  bilious  and  nervous 
temperamente,  are  the  best ;  the  bilious  bestowing  the  fina- 
lity of  endurance,  and  the  sanguine  or  nervous  that  of 
activity 

Secondy  Tlie  projiortions  of  the  different  remits  af  tlie 
brain  to  each  other, — If  the  base  of  the  brain,  tlie  seat  uf 
the  animal  organs,  be  large,  and  the  coronal  r^  ^  V  .shal- 
low and  narrow,  the  animal  feelings  will  b-  ^j  and 
the  moral  weak ;  if  both  of  these  regions  be  hu-ge,  and  the 
anterior  lolve  of  the  brain  small,  the  dispositions  may 
good,  but  the  intellect  will  be  weak.  If  all  three  be  In 
the  moral  and  intellectual  predominating,  the  best  comby 
nation  of  qualities  will  be  present. 

T7urdy  The  proportions  of  particular  organs  to 
other. — If  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  be  largely  dc- 
>  Teloped,  and  the  upper  deficient,  the  intellect  will  exeeat^ 
well  whatever  work  is  placed  before  it ;  hut  it  will  be  liinit 
in  its  capacity  of  foreseeing  what  ought  to  be  '  '  \ 
pointed  out,  and  of  arranging  details  in  ret 


•  A  report  of  eleven  cases  observed  in  the  Dublin  Pchm 
llished  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No,  xtcL  p,  88,  \n  t» « 
tlons  were  inferred  from  develo|nnei]t  of  bralo- 
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"  whole.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  he  large,  and  the 
lower  deficient,  the  power  of  abstract  thinking  (which  a 

§«ervant  rarely  requires,  and  is  almost  never  called  on  to 
exercise)  will  be  considerable,  but  quite  uncultivated,  and 
destitute  of  materials  to  act  on ;  while  the  talent  for  ob- 
eerving  details,  the  love  of  order  and  arrangement,  and,  in 
short,  practical  usefulness,  will  be  deficient.  The  best 
combination  of  the  intellectual  organs  for  a  servant,  is  that 
which  occurs  when  the  lower  region  of  the  forehead  is 
large,  the  middle  region  immediately  above  the  nose,  up  to 
the  lino  of  the  hair,  is  also  large,  and  the  upper  lateral  re- 

Igion  fiilL  Tlie  dispositions  depend  on  the  combinations  of 
the  moral  and  animal  organs.  If  Aequisitivenest^  Secrc* 
liTeiieBB,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  l>e  all  large, 
and  Conscientiousness  deficient,  the  servant  will  be  selfish 
and  ouDuing ;  but  extremely  plausible,  deferential,  and  po- 
lite ;  eye-service  will  be  rendered  abundantly,  but  consci- 
enttoQs  discharge  of  duty  will  be  wanting.  If  Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness,  Firmness,  Self-Esteem,  and  Combative- 
tiefie  be  large^  in  combination  with  Cautiousness,  Secretive* 
ness,  Love  of  Approbation,  and  Veneration  moderate,  there 
may  be  great  fidelity  and  honesty,  with  heat  of  temper,  un- 
bending stiffness  of  deportment,  and,  in  shorty  an  exterior 
manner,  the  reverse  of  the  former ;  but  internal  disposi- 

•  lions  and  practical  conduct  in  situations  of  trust  far  supe- 
rior. The  combinations  also  determine  the  fitness  of  the 
individual  for  particular  employments ;  a  female  with  small 
Philoprogenitiveness  ought  never  to  be  employed  as  a  nur- 
sery-maid ;  nor  one  deficient  in  Order  and  Ideality  as  a 
lady's  maid.  A  man  deficient  in  Conscientiousnese  is  un- 
fit to  be  a  butler  or  steward.  Ttie  varieties  of  combina* 
tion  are  extremely  numerouR,  and  the  effects  of  them  can 

^  be  learned  only  by  experience. 

f  Faurthj  The  education  or  training  of  the  individual  falls 
ti>  be  inquired  into. — Phrenology  shews  only  the  natural 
qualities,  but  the  direction  which  they  have  received  must 

^b*  ascertained    by    inquiry.     No    combination   of  organs 
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will  render  an  individaal  an  expert  took^  wtUiotit  kaving 
practised  cookery,  or  an  accomplished  coacliiiiAii«  willir 
out  having  practically  takea  charge  of  honeap  amd  liHigncd 
to  driYe, 

Fi/Vh  The  relation  of  the  natural  qualttiea  of  the  master 
or  mktreas  to  tboae  of  tiie  servant  must  be  aHionded  to. — 
If  a  mistreat  with  a  email  brain,  having  CongctenliouPMI9 
and  Benevolence  moderatCt  and  Self-Esteem  and  CoQibar 
liveness  large,  should  hire  a  servant  poflseased  ot  a  large^ 
active,  and  well  proportioned  brain,  the  lattes  uriU.inftliiic- 
tivcly  feel  that  nature  has  made  her  the  superioTt  ^dN^wg^k 
fortune  has  reversed  tlieir  relative  positions.  The  mi 
will  feel  this  too,  but  will  maintain  hec  eonmiand  by 
periousness,  captlousnese,  or  violence*     lu  this  tit, 

the  b^t  dispositionB  of  the  servant  may  be  ofitt  lid 

conduct  produced  of  a  discreditable  nature,  whti  m* 

plated  by  itself,  apart  from  Uie  provocatiou*  A  iOi;iniDt 
with  a  small  brain,  but  favourable  eombinatian,  vmnld 
prove  a  treasure  to  a  mistress  poMtned  of  aimilar  quail* 
ties ;  wbereaa  abe  would  be  felt  as  too  feeble  and  iaefl&oient 
in  her  whole  manner  and  mode  of  acttiig,  by  a  lady 
whose  brain  was  very  large,  very  favourably  combinodf 
and  very  active*  This  principle  explains  why  the  aame 
individual  may  be  found  to  be  an  excellent  ieT;VBnt  in  one 
family,  and  an  unsuitable  one  in  anotlier« 

StJrihf  The  qualities  of  servants,  in  referenoa  to  each 
e^er,  ought  to  be  considered. — Two  indtvidtiid%  poc* 
MBsing  large  and  active  brains,  great  Self-£ateem^  Lore 
of  Approbation,  and  Combativencss,  maVi  if  they  bavt 
also  large  Benevolence,  Veneration,  and  Conacii 
prove  excellent  servants  to  their  employens,  wboin  Atvy 
gard  as  legitimate  objects  of  venei-ation  and  ooi 
ness;  but  may  make  very  indiflfereut  eompaoioiii  ta. 
other.  Each  wilt  desiro  deference  and  x^spocl  from 
other,  %vhich  neither  will  yield ;  and  in  all  probaliility,  ll 
will  quarrel  and  manifest  only  their  propcnsitiea  in  tbc 
mutual  intercourse.     Instruction  in  tlu^r  own  nalari^  and 
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in  the  iwoper  direction  of  their  feeliuge,  would,  in  ninny 
instances,  remedy  this  eviL  Bnt  wliilc  iterance  conti- 
nues, it  IB  adTisable  to  rely  chiefly  on  natural  qualities  :  for 
example,  if  one  servant  has  Self-Esteem  large,  a  compa- 
nion sliould  be  selected  in  whom  this  organ  in  moderate ; 
and  the  same  with  Combativeness.  Wlien  tliis  i«  neglect- 
ed, the  natural  language  of  Self-Estecm  or  Combativeness 
in  the  one  involuntarily  excites  the  fiame  feeling  in  the  other, 
and  harmony  is  nearly  inij>ossihle  :  whereas,  if  one  has  Self- 
E«<teem  large,  and  the  other  has  it  small,  the  natural  ex- 
pi^Ciiten  of  the  former  is  not  painful  to  the  latter ;  on  tlio 
SmAmry,  the  absence  of  pretension,  which  attends  a  small 
Self* Esteem,  renders  the  latter  agreeable  to  the  former, 
attd  a  sincere  mutual  regard  may  arise  f>etween  them. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reflecting  person,  that  the 
^ircntnstance  of  a  servant  being  rejected  by  a  phrenologist, 
is  no  proof  of  the  individual  being  essentially  bad;  it  shews 
only,  that^  in  one  or  other  of  the  six  points  before  men- 
tioned, the  individual  did  not  suit  the  particular  phrenolo- 
gist^ iuid  no  more.  The  servant  may  be  admirably  quali- 
fied for  a  different  employer. 

These  observations  are  offered  as  hint*  of  several  parti- 
euhirii  which  appear  to  me  proi>er  to  be  attended  to,  imd 
not  m  complete  practical  directions.  The  elements  which 
compose  hunmu  character  are  ko  numerous,  their  combina* 
tion*  so  iittricate,  and  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  science,  in  the  manner  now  recom- 
mended, that  it  16  impossible  to  be  too  modest  either  in  giv- 
iug*  cbreetions  or  promising  results.  Experience  is  the 
grettl  taidier,  and  my  sole  object  i»  to  induce  phrenologists 
to  seek  experience  by  practice.  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
roy  readers  will  feel,  that,  to  act  ui>on  tlie  principles  un- 
folded even  in  this  brief  statement,  would  require  much 
grettler  attainments  than  they  at  present  possess;  and 
hence,  many  of  them  may  C4>nsider  the  remarks  as  altogfr* 
tbor  uaolefls ;  but  several  answers  may  be  made  t/i  this  ob- 
FirMf^  There  are  several  plirenologistft  who  aetu- 

r  p  ^ 
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ally  practise  what   is  hero  recommended,  and   have   ex-^ 

Iperienced  great  advantages  from  it;  and  what  ha« 

^dono  successfully  and  with  benefit  by  some^  may  be 

plishcd  by  others.    St;comUt/^  Science  is  useless  unlcas  it 

practical  j  all  practical  sciences  must  advance  by  e 

\  ence ;  and  it  is  only  by  beginning  and  persevering  tliat  ex- 

pcriencc  can  be  gained.     And,  tkirdhj^  Even  those  ji 

who  are  conscious  of  incapacity  to  practise  these  m 

must  perceive   the  advantage  of  acting  on  them  tf  they 

could  J  and  must  feel  that,  until  some  mode  of  guiding  the 

judgment  in  the  selection  of  servants  shall  be  resorted  to, 

whicli  shall  bring  into  view  the  points  before  treated  of, 

uncertainty,  disappointment^  and  annoyance,  must  afflict 

both  masters  and  servants.     Aud,  JifiaUt/y  Every  person  aS 

r  common  reflection  will  acknowledge,  that  while  it  would 

'  be  a  great  advantage  to  obtain  the  foregoing  knowledge  of 

human  character,  there  is  no  system  of  mental  philo«K>plty 

in  existence  which  affords  even  the  least  aid  in  attempting 

ir,  if  Phrenology  does  not  do  so. 

This  application  of  Phrenology  has  suggested  the  ques- 
tion, Are  individuals  \iath  *'  ill  shaped  heads*'  to  beeoi 
*'  outcasts  from  society  ?*'  This  is  precisely  the  cvH 
under  the  actual  system  of  criminal  legislation,  t^\ 
which  the  phrenologists  are  labouring  to  remove.  Aji  un- 
favourably developed  brain,  and  good  natural  dispositions, 
are  two  conditions  which  do  not  co-exist  in  nature,  Phr^- 
uologists,  therefore,  by  establishing  the  fact,  that  an  im* 
perfectly  formed  brain  renders  an  iiidt%*idual  naturally 
prone  to  vice,  will  afford  an  inducement  to  society  to  treat 
men  so  constituted  as  moral  patietits^  and  to  use  more  effec- 
tual means  for  restraining  their  propensities  than  any  that 
arc  at  present  adopted.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would 
preferable  to  the  existing  practice,  which  leaves  men 
the  worst  natural  dispositions  at  liberty,  in  the  worst  of 
circumstances,  to  follow  their  instinctive  tendenetesi  and 
only  punishes  them  severely  after  having  committed 
At  present  these  beings  arc  surrounded  by  want. 
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and  the  means  of  intoxicfttion.  They  tranBgresB  the  crimi* 
iifti  law,  are  confined  in  jails  and  bridewells,  calculated  to 
excite  their  propengittee,  and  to  afford  little  cultivation  to 
ifaeir  monil  powers ;  they  are  steeped  in  vice,  branded  with 
infiiniy,  and  then  ejected  into  the  immoral  atmosphere  from 
which  tiiey  were  taken  j  a  mode  of  treatment  which  could 
not  exist,  if  Phrenology  were  believed  and  understood. 

It  has  been  further  asked  by  way  of  objection,  '^  Does 
Mr  Combe  deny,  that  in  the  ca^e  he  mentions,  the  hoy 
whom  he  rejected  might  have  had  a  ^ood  character,  not- 
withstanding the  indications  of  his  origuial  propensities  ? 
If  he  denies  this,  he  denies  a  proposition  which  he  himself 
htm  always  stated,  and  from  which  he  derives  the  practical 
valne  of  Phrenology ;   namely,  that  the  original  propensi- 
tiea  can  be  corrected,  and   even  eradicated,  by  education, 
aiad  oUier  means." 
^^^MfMioef  7  I  have  not  stated  that  the  "  original  propensiti^ 
^^Nui  be  ^radicated  by  education  and  other  mean^/'     If  so, 
"    Phrenology  would  necessarily  be  a  dream.  What  I  have  said 
is  this,^ — ^that  all  the  faculties  may  be  direct^  to  proper  ob- 
jeota,  and,  when  so  directed,   their   action   will   become 
good.     But  to  guide  strong  animal  propensities  to  \irtue, 
there  must  be  a  directing  power*     If  there  be  \ngorou8, 
moral,  and  intellectual  faculties  in  the  individual  himeelf, 
Im  will,  in  that  case,  be  a  law  and  a  guide  unto  liimself. 
If,  however,  the  moral  and  intollectuid  faculties  be  defi- 
cient, which  was  the  case  with  ihe  individual  under  die* 
H   cimon,  then  I  certainly  maintain,  that  strong  animal  feel- 
^Li^p  ^^11  ^^  guide  themselves  to  virtue*     In  this  ca^e,  the 
^P^farecting  power  must  be  supplied y>t^;i  withoitL     Tlie  cti»c 
ef  &  8,,  mentioned  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No,  XXI, 
pi,  SS.  and  H7,   is  exactly  m  point,  and  ilhistrates  the  po- 
sitions here  maintained.     Now,  if  the  iKiy  hfid  been  placed 
ttom  infancy  in  an  asylum,  from  which  temptation  to  >"icc 
was  excluded,  and  in  which  the  highest  moral  and  into!- 
leetiml  treatment  was  administered,  he  might  have  had  n 
good  character  notwithstanding  of  the  form  of  his  brain  ; 
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,  SO  situated,  be  coidd  fioi  have  offended.  But  I 
Informed  that  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  ordtQar]r  4ai^ 
cumstax^ces  of  the  labouring  classes  in  HiiB  eoantnr ;  and 
extensive  ob&enatioti  had  f*ou>^nced  me,  tlftat  that  cooili* 
lion  does  not  withdraw  temptation  friim  tlie  propeiiaatict» 
and  does  not  supply  moral  and  intellectual  jstimplga  tii  the 
higher  faculties  sufficient  to  direct  a  mbid  oonitiyitMi  like 
hifi  to  morality,  I  therefore  inferred^  that  iilsgvMid  Qharneter 
was  false ;  which  it  actually  proved  to  he.  At  pr««ent  m>* 
ciety  is  greatly  deficient  in  institutionis  ui  wliich  the  mo* 
ral  iniluence  of  higher  minds  can  be  brought  habitually 
to  bear  on  iuferior  mmds,  in  tlie  absence  of  external  temp* 
tation* 

In  consequence  also  of  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  tha 
nature  of  if(dividuaiSf  which  too  generally  abounds  the 
mental  deficicuciea  in  which  the  tendency  to  crime  origt- 
nates  are  not  understood,  and  still  le^a  is  the  inuntnae 
power  of  moral  influence  which  the  bc'^t  rti*  of  minds 
could  wield  over  liie  inferior  duly  appii  Tbit  ia*     j 

fluence,  however,  cannot  exert  itself  efficiet^tlyt  unless  ^^^| 
ternal  tempUition  to  evil  be  withdra^vu,  which  eanm^t  b^i 
the  case  without  institutions  formed  for  the  purpose,   Phr^* 
Bology  will  hasten  the  day  when  tliese  shall  exisL    Society* 
is  in  pos&essiouj  from  history  and  observationi  of  a  pretty 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature  m  general;  but  tUi 
knowledge  is  loo  gem/ul  to  be  practically  usefuL 
an  individual  is  presented  to  tliem,  they  cannot  IcU  whc! 
he  is  naturally  a  Caliglla  or  a  Washikgtok.     Pi 
logy  not  only  gives  a  scientific  basis  and  form  to  tlH» 
ral  knowledge  of  mankind  already  existing,  but  reudon  il 
available  in  particular  instances;   it  unfolds  Ui«  natiij^ 
qualities  of  individual  men,  and  enables  ustojudgo  bow 
far  they  will  lie  imlimd  to  one  course  of  action  of  tu  ano- 
ther.  1  consider  it,  thereiorei  neither  unjuKt  nor  inhamaiie 
to  decline  taking  into  my  sen  ice  individuals  whom  I  know 
to  be  unfitted  liy  their  mental  qualities  for  tlio  duties  which 
th«y  would  be  required  to  perform.     In  short,  i/  society  at 
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lur^  Wottltl  read  the  marks  set  by  Providence  on  men,  and 
act  according  to  reason  amd  sound  morality,  then,  instead 
of  giving  false  characters  of  vicious  individuals  (through 
Bettevofcnce  Acting  without  Conscientiousness),  and,  in 
conse^jucnce,  oxjiosing  each  other  to  loss  of  property  and 
lilte  by  criminal  depredations,  they  would  tee  the  propriety 
of  treating,  as  moral  patients,  those  persons  whose  mental 
delieiencies  render  tliem  incapable  of  guiding  themselves  to 
vfrttie. 

The  principles  now  expounded,  apply  to  the  sclec^tion  of 
fudividnals  to  fill  everj^  situation  in  life.  In  my  separate 
work,  on  "  the  Constitution  of  Man,"  the  application  of 
Phrenology  to  morals  and  practical  eotiduct,  is  farther  elu- 
cidated. 


k 


OH  THE  COIXCIDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  NATUHAL 
TALENTS  AND  DISPOSITIONS  OF  NATIONS,  AND 
THE    DETELOPMENT   OF  THEIR   BBAINS. 


Tub  mental  character  of  an  indi\^daal,  at  any  given 
lime,  is  the  result  of  lus  natural  endowment  of  faculties, 
modified  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
The  iii'st  element,  or  natural  constitution,  is  admitted,  by 
most  thinking  men,  to  form  the  basis  of,  and  prescribe  tho 
limits  toj  the  operation  of  the  second.  If  a  child  is  by  na* 
tare  extremely  combative,  and  very  little  cautious,  highly 
prone  to  covetousncss,  and  very  insensible  to  justice,  a  re- 
flecting guardian  will  adopt  a  different  method  of  education, 
and  exp«ct  different  conaequencesi  than  if  liis  natural  dis- 
{Niaittons  were  exactly  the  reverse. 

A  nation  is  composed  of  mdividuals,  and  wlmt  is  true  of 
«ll  the  parts  (which  in  a  nation  preserve  their  individuality), 
must  hold  good  of  the  whole ; — nevertheless  the  fashionable 
doctrine  i»,  that  national  cltaracter  depends  altogether  on 
external  circumstances ;  and  that  the  native  bUkU  of  animal, 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers  on  which  these  operate,  ia 
the  same  in  New  Holland  and  in  England,  in  Hindostan 
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and  in  France* 

pacides  af  the  bumau  mind  have  been,  ia  all  Bg«s% 

same ;  and  that  the  diversity  of  pheoomeiiH  exhibited 

our  species  is  the  result  merely  of  the  different  circumstaa- 

ces  in  which  men  are  placed,"     '*  This,"  eays  be,  **  has 

long  been  received  ae  an  uncontrovertible  logical  iBaxua ; 

I  or  rather,  sucli  is  the  influence  of  early  instruction,  tli:i  > 

I  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  sugge^^       ^ 

I  of  common  sense.     And  yet,  till  about  the  time  of  Mo^ 

TESQUiEU,  it  was  by  no  means  so  generally  recognised  by 

the  learned  as  to  have  a  sensible  influence  on  tlie  fashion- 

able  tone  of  thinking  over  Europe  *.** 

^ ..  'There  is  some  ambiguity  in  this  passage. — *The  proj 

'  tion,  tliat  ^^  the  ca]>acities  of  the  human  mind  have  beeo, 

all  AGEs^  the  same,"  does  not  necessarily  imply  tkit  tkey 

[liave  been  alike  mo//  nations.    The  Hindoo  mind  may 

I  liave  been  the  same  in  the  year  100  as  in  the  year  180O» 

and  so  may  the  English  and  all  other  national  mitidft ;  bat 

lit  does  not  follow  that  either  in  the  year  100  or  1800  the 

^£ngUsh  and  Hindoo  minds  were  constituted  by  nature  alike ; 

Land  yet  this  is  what  I  understand  IVIr  Stewart  to  mean ; 

Di  he  adds,  *'  that  the  diversity  of  phenomenu  ekhibtted  by 

TtpecUs  is  the  result  merely  of  the  diflfcrent  eircumstancei 

I  111  which  men  are  placed;"  embracing  in  this  propositii 

Imen  of  every  nation  as  equally  gifted  in  natural  powers' 

iKow,  there  is  reason  to  question  tliis  doctrine,  and  to  n^^rd 

as  not  merely  speculatively  erroneous,  but  as  layinif  the 

I  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  most  hurtful  practice. 

Lt    When  we  regard  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe, 

re  struck  with  the  extreme  dissimilarity  in  the  ati 

»f  the  varieties  of  men  who  inliabit  them.     If  we  ghuii 

ver  the  history  of  Europe,  Asia,  Airicai  and  Americai 

ball  find  distinct  and  permanent  features  of  ebamctor 

Irongly  indteate  natural  difierenees  in  their  metttal 

lutions.     The  inhabitants  of  Eui*ope  have  m»ntft?«iled,  in  al 

ages,  n  strong  tendency  towards  moral  and  intellectual  im- 

*  DisserUtioui  p.  53^ 
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rement*  As  far  back  as  history  reaches,  we  find  socie- 
ty instituted,  arts  practised^  and  literature  taking  root,  not 
only  in  interrais  of  tranquillity,  hut  amidst  the  alarms  of 
war.  Before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  Etruscan e  had  es* 
tablished  civilization  and  the  arts  in  Italy.  Under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  empires,  philosophy,  literature,  and  the  fine 
ttrt«,  were  sedulously  and  successfully  cultivated  j  and  that 
portion  of  the  people  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  pay  for 
education,  attained  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment* By  the  irrnption  of  the  northern  hordes,  them 
countries  were  subsequently  involved  in  a  chaos  of  igno- 
rance ; — but  again  the  sun  of  science  rose,  the  clouds  of 
Ctothic  darkness  were  dispelled,  and  Europe  took  the  lead 
of  the  world  in  science,  morals,  and  philosophy.  In  the 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  there  appears  an 
elasticity  of  mind  incapable  of  being  permanently  repressed* 
Borne  down  for  a  time  by  external  violence,  their  mental 
energies  seem  to  have  gathered  strength  under  the  re- 
stnuxitt  and,  after  a  season,  to  have  burst  their  fetters,  and 
eYCreome  every  obstacle  opposed  to  their  expansion. 

Wlien,  on  the  other  hand«  we  turn  our  attention  to  Asia, 
we  perceive  manners  and  institutions,  which  belong  to  a  pe* 
riod  too  remote  to  be  ascertained,  and  yet  far  inferior  to  the 
EurDpean  standai'd.  TIic  people  of  Asia  early  arrived  at  a 
point  comparatively  low  in  the  scale  of  improvement,  which 
they  have  never  passed. 

Tlie  history  of  Africa,  so  far  as  Africa  can  be  said  to 
have  a  history,  presents  similar  phenomena.  Tlie  annals 
uf  the  races  who  have  inhabited  tliat  Continent,  with  few 
exceptions,  exhibit  one  unbroken  scene  of  moral  and  intel- 
leetnal  desolation ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  the  globe  embracing 
the  greatest  varieties  of  soil  and  climate,  no  nation  is  at  this 
day  to  be  found  whose  institutions  indicate  even  moderate 
civilisation  *. 

*  Since  Ihc  observation  in  the  text  wai  irritten,  Account*  bsre  •ppeu* 

ed  of  vk  people  diAcovered  by  Migor  Clatvxjitoh  in  tbe  interior  of  Africt, 
in  ft  iMe  of  comparative  civilixiition.     Il  U  said,  that^  ftlthough  they  are 
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Tbe  mBpcei  of  ntttire  Ammea  ia  tclll  more  dfeflond>le. 
Svrrroimded  for  ctntsriec  by  European  ImowlmlgY,  tater^  i 
priKy  and  CTiergy,  and  incited  to  imiirowitietit  hr  ihc  «t*»^ 
ample  «r  Eiarofoam  instStati^nu,  Ihoy  remain,  at  die  ] 
Uoitt,  tbe  tame  miserable,  wandcriag,  houseleei^  mid  fan 
aavagpes  as  Ih^ir  anccaiorB  were^  wben  Cot^uMBUS  fimt 
feo€  tjpoti  tb^lr  miL     l  rxcepdt^v  dt^iBcriptic] 

may  be  found  in  aocut.^  ^.i   ine  soiitheui  ui^tiujtsof  Nctrll 
Ameriea;  but  the  nombers  who  have  even  itieiiifrted 
ndopt  the  modes  of  civili^pod  life  are  ao  email,  atnl  the 
greaa  made  by  tlicm  so  limited,  tfiat,  apeakin^  of  the 
we  do  not  eicagi^rate  in  aa^itig,  that  they  remain  to  th< 
preient  hour  enveloped  to  all  their  primitive  hflrborttT,  i 
that  they  have  profited  nothinjc^  hy  the  introduction  amntig!^! 
them  of  arts,  science^  and  philo^yi^  •      '^'he  tiame  ol»erra*[ 
tion«  have  occurred  to  n  writer  in  ribiirgh  RevJetr^j 

The  foUouHn^  remnrks^  on  the  native  American  character^ | 
appcarwl  in  that  work  in  an  article  on  **  K  \  Uj 

Canada,''  Jntie  1S22: — "  From  ail  that  wc  1^,...^    ^jn  th*! 
Reviewer,  *^  of  tbe  state  of  the  ahortgtnce  of  this  great  amm\ 
tiae^  from  thia  volume,  and  from  every  ofber  eoiffei  of  j 
iefbrmatioii,  it  h  evident  that  they  are  making  no  advail^  j 
eei  towards  civilization*     It   ia  certainly  a  atrikinK 
myaterieoa  fact,  that  a  race  of  men  should  ihua  have  eoiH  j 
ttsmed  for  agea  stationary  in  a  alate  of  the  ntdeat 
rism.     That  tendency  to  improvement^  a  prrneipie  that  i 
been  thosf  ht  more  than  perhaps  any  othor  to  distittgtllhh^ 
man   from  the  lower  mrimala,  woqM  seem  to  be  tol^l/ 
wantiof  ia  tliera.    Oenerafion  after  generation  patHOS  aW3&yf  * 
and  no  traces  of  advaiieement  dlstingmsh  the  iast  from  Am 
fenrt.    The  mighty  wildenrera  they  inbabic  may  be  invrnv 
aad  from  en4  to  eml^  mad  lUif  dly  »  veatlge  be  ditewered 
thai  marks  the  hand  of  masi;    It  m%ht  mHurall)'  hwf4^\ 

•  I 

jet  black,  Uiey  are  not  Negroea,  and  it  Ii  conjectured  that  tliey  sie  Hie ^ 
deteenlantf  of  the  Namldiam  of  andcnt  hxstorj%    If  the  T^prwenutioas 
«f  thdr  attalrtinentf  be  cwttttt,  1  SntidjMte  lA  them  s  Vrsla  dn^loped 
Hie  tijc  Eunjpeao. 
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tliat,  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  gomie  superior 
giQlUUS  would  liavc  ^beu  amoug  them  to  injspire  lue  coun- 
IrjTmeu  witb  a  desire  to  cultivate  tUe  arU  of  peace,  and  es- 
tablish some  durable  civil  institutiou  ;  or  that,  at  least,  du- 
ring tliG  loug  period  ttluce  tbe  Europeans  have  been  seitli^d 
^poilgst  tlieui»  and  taught  them,  by  such  striking  examples, 
IlK^linwfi^  of  industry  mid  social  order,  they  would  have 
VlWii  leifiipteil  to  endeavour  to  participate  in  blesi^itigs  tlms 
providentially  brought  witliin  their  reaeh.  But  all  Las  been 
un^vaiUag ;  and  it  now  seems  certain  that  the  North  Ame- 
rican Jr!^vrT' \  li]cc3  the  bears  and  wolves,  are  destined  to 
flee  at  ;  ^  loach  of  civilized  num,  and  to  full  before  his 
renp^ting  Itand,  and  disappear  from  the  faee  of  the  earth 
along  with  those  ancient  forests  which  alone  afford  them 
sustenance  and  shelter/' 

The  theory  usually  advanced  to  account  for  tliese  differ- 
ences of  national  character  is,  tliat  tliey  are  produced  by 
divr-  tfi  of  soil  aud  climate.  But,  although  these  may* 
reii  y  be  supposed  to  exert  a  certain  influence,  tliey 

ure  altogether  inadequate  to  explain  the  whole  phenomena* 
We  ought  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Nature  is  constant  in 
her  operations,  and  that  the  same  causes  invariably  pro* 
dace  the  same  effects.  Hence,  when  we  find  exceptions  in 
result,  Without  being  able  to  assign  differences  in  causes, 
we  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  not  found  the  true  or 
the  only  cause,  and  our  diligence  ought  to  be  quickened 
to  obtain  new  light,  and  not  employed  in  maintain iog  th« 
sufficiency  of  that  which  we  possess. 

If  we  survey  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  find  natWnv 
wbo^  soil  is  fertile  and  climate  temperate,  in  a  lower  de^ 
gree  of  improvement  than  others  who  are  less  favonred* 
In  Van  Dieman's  Land  and  New  Sonth  Wales  a  few  na* 
tivcs  have  existed  in  the  most  ^nretchcd  poverty,  ignorance, 
and  degradation,  in  a  country  which  enriches  Buropeanir 
as  fast  as  they  possess  it.  In  America,  too,  Europeans  and 
native  Ittduuis  liave  lived  for  centuries  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  physieal  causes,  the  former  have  kept  pace  in 
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their  advances  with  tlieir  brethren  in  the  Old  Cootinent^ 
while  the  latter,  a^  we  have  seen,  remain  stationary  in  sa* 
vage  ignorance  and  indolence. 

Such  diiFerenccs  are  not  couilned  to  the  great  continenta 
alone ;  but  different  tribes  in  the  same  hemisphere  eeem  to 
powess  different  native  minds,  and  these  remain  unchanged 
through  numerous  ages.  Tacitus  de^ribee  the  Gauls  as 
gay,  volatile,  and  precipitatCj  prone  to  rush  to  action,  but 
without  the  power  of  sustaining  adversity  and  the  tug  of 
strife ;  and  this  is  the  character  of  the  Celtic  portion  of  the 
French  nation  down  to  the  present  day*  He  represents  the 
Britons  as  cool,  consideratet  and  setlatc,  possessed  of  intel- 
leeiual  talent,  and  says  tliat  he  prefers  their  native  ap- 
titude to  the  livelier  manners  of  the  6anl<t*  The  same 
mental  qualities  characterise  the  English  of  the  nineteenth 
century^  and  they  and  the  French  may  still  be  eontrast* 
ed  in  similar  terms.  Tacitus  describes  the  Germans,  al« 
lowing  for  their  state  of  civilization,  as  a  bold,  prudent, 
self^enying,  and  virtuous  people,  possessed  of  great  force 
of  character ;  and  the  same  features  distinguish  them  still* 
The  native  Irishman,  in  manners,  dispositions,  and  capa- 
cities, is  a  being  widely  different  from  the  lowland  Scotch* 
man ;  and  although  we  trace  the  two  nations  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  the  same  characteristic  differences  are  found. 

These  differences  between  nations  living  under  simUar 
climates,  are  commonly  attributed  entirely  to  the  religious 
and  political  institutions  of  tlie  several  countriea.  Preaby* 
tery  and  parish  schoolg,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  liave 
rendered  the  Scotchman  habitually  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
terest, but  cautious,  thoughtful  and  honest ;  while  Popery 
and  Catholic  priests  have  made  th^  Irishman  free  and  gene- 
rous witliaJ,  but  precipitate  and  unreflecting^^ — li  ;  1  ;  the 
gust  of  passion  to  sacrifice  his  friend,  and  in  t  i  .  n  of 
jHendship  to  immolate  himself.  It  is  forgotten,  tliat  there 
were  ages  in  which  Popery  and  priests  had  equal  ascen- 
dancy in  all  the  British  isles,  and  that  the  Englishman. 
Irishman,  and  Scotchman,  were  beings  as  speciiically  dia- 
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tlnct  then  as  at  present ;  besides,  tlie  more  correct^  as  well 
fm  the  more  profound  \iew^  is  to  r^ard  religioug  and  poK- 
tical  institutions,  when  not  forced  uj>on  a  people  hy  exter- 
nal conquest,  as  the  spontaneous  growth  of  their  natural 
pmpcnsities,  sentiments,  and  intellectual  faculties*  llier* 
arebies  and  constitutions  do  not  spring  from  the  ground, 
but  from  the  minds  of  men :  If  we  suppose  one  nation  to 
be  gifted  with  much  Wonder  and  Veneration,  and  little 
Conscientiousness,  Reflection,  and  Self- Esteem,  and  ano- 
ther to  possess  an  endowment  exactly  the  reverse,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  first  would  be  naturally  prone  to  snperstition 
iji  religion,  and  servility  in  the  state;  while  the  second 
would,  by  native  instinct,  resist  all  attempts  to  make  lliem 
reverence  things  unholy,  and  tend  constantly  towards  poli- 
ticjil  institutions,  titted  to  aiford  to  each  iudi\^dual  the  gra- 
tification of  his  Self-Esteem  in  independence,  and  hia  Con* 
ieientiousness  in  equality  before  the  law.  Those  wlio  con- 
tend that  institutions  come  first,  and  that  character  follows 
as  their  effect,  are  bound  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  institu- 
tions themselves.  If  they  do  not  spring  from  the  native 
mind,  and  are  not  forced  on  the  people  by  conquest*  it  ia 
djflicult  to  see  whence  they  can  originate. 

The  phrenologist  is  not  satisfied  with  tliese  common 
theories  of  national  character ;  he  has  observed  that  a  par* 
tteular  form  of  brain  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  par- 
ticular dispositions  and  talents,  and  that  this  holds  in  tlie 
case  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

In  the  Phrenological  Transactions,  an  account  is  given 
of  the  Phrenology  of  Uindostan,  by  Dr  O.  M,  PATTERSOir, 
The  HINDOOS  are  remarkable  for  want  of  force  of  char 
racTter,  so  much  so,  that  a  handful  of  Europeans  overcomoa 
in  combat,  and  holds  in  permanent  subjection  thousands, 
nay  millions,  of  that  people.  Power  of  mental  manifesta- 
tion bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral  organSf 
and  the  Hindoo  head  is  small,  and  the  European  large,  in 
precise  conformity  with  the  different  mental  characters  •. 

*  At  the  end  of  this  section  »  table  of  roeaturettienta  it  giYen  of  wli  the 

skulb  mentioned  in  it. 
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r,  the  Utndoo  Lb  distinguished  IIishhio. 

bf  A  greftt  iwiiect  for  oninml  life,  and 
abamee  of  croelty  in  his  dispoaitioiis; 
whUity  at  the  same  time,  he  is  df^stftute 
of  fife,  and  c^  iltat  ener^  of  mind 
which  overcomes  obstacles  and  given 
force  to  command.  The  European  is  precisely  the  •ijij>o^^ 
Bite;  he  lives  to  a  great  e^cteut  upon  animal  food,  is  fieres; 
in  his  anger,  and  is  characterisced  by  great  cmnbath'*  aiMl] 
dcstmctiv'o  vigour.  The  Hindoo  brain  indicates  a  manifest  1 
deficiency  in  the  organs  of  Combatireness  and  Destnii>J 
iireness ;  while,  in  the  European,  these  parts  are 
developed.  The  Hindoo  is  cunning,  timid,  and  pr^yud ;  and  1 
in  him  Secretiveneea,  Cantiouimess  and  8elf-Esteem,  arai 
}aT^e  in  proportion  to  the  organs  last  mentioned*  In  intel- 
lect, the  Hindoo  is  more  prone  to  analogical  than  dit-eel . 
reasoning,  is  fond  of  metapliors  and  comparisons,  and^ 
little  given  to  discriminating  diflPerr  !    '  nofj 

Comparison  is  much  larger  in  his  ?         i  fan- 

eality  and  Wit.     Dr  Patterson  states,  that  these  facts  ard^ 
drawn  from  upwards  of  three  thousand  ol^  ts  5  and* 

they  are  illuBtrated  by  a  collection  of  Hinti.M*  ^fMilis,  pre- ^ 
sented  by  liim  to  the  Phrenological  Society.  Thc«e  skuUs  •, 
twelve  in  number,  and  a  large  addition  of  skulls  of  tha^ 
same  nation,  acquired  by  the  "  '  Prom  other  *j 
have  long  been  exhibited  topu'  .  :.  peclion.  Mr 
GOMERY  has  called  in  question  the  justness  of  the  ebanie*! 
ter  assigned  to  the  Hindoos,  but  his  objections  have  been  i 
aWy  answered  by  Dr  Corden  Thomson.  —  See  Phren*' 
Joum-  vol.  vi*  p.  244.  I  still  regard  the  statements  made 
by  Dr  Paterson  to  be  correct. 

The  Socictj^'s  collection  contains  other  .specimens  of  na- 
tional development  of  brain  equally  interesting.  Tlte  CHA* 
RIB  skulls  present  a  striking  appearance.     They  are  mnefa 

«  I  ftrotiglj  recommend  to  tbe  reader  to  Ltupecl  the  csiU  of  aailoosl  *^ 
skulls  here  referred  to.    The  study  of  them  will  mtke  an  ImprMsioo  ia. 
Dnitelr  dcrper  than  an/  description. 
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largei:  tbaa  the  Uiiidoo  heads,  and,  iu  Cu  viuit. 

c<M>£pvBiky  wiili  the  princi{)Ie,  that 
^ia&e  ii)dH*ates  pa\ver»  this  tribe  is  tlio 
.  t^mmrkablo,  among  all  the  iiativa 
for  force  of  eharacter  Tha 
Europ^axit^  bav&  in  vain  attempted  to 
ttttlidtjc  theoi ;  ihoy  have  hiiuted  them  down  like  wild 
Veast^,  aial  neaiUy  extirpated  them,  but  fuUed  in  every  at* 
tempt  to  eiulavG  them  in  a  mass,  a^  tlie  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  did  the  natives  of  Maxioo  and  Brazil*  Far* 
titer,  the  Charib  brain  \%  prodigiously  doTelnped  in  tlio  re- 
gions of  Coiiibativeue&s  and  Destructirenesfi^  in  which  the 
Hindoo  bead  is  deficient;  aad  the  former  race  b  aa  fero- 
cious aa  the  latter  is  mild  and  inoffenstve.  In  the  reflect 
ing  organs,  the  Charib  is  the  most  deficient  of  any  hum&ti 
beings  whose  skulls  have  come  under  our  notice ;  and  be 
b  described  as  rushing  with  unbridled  violence  on  prMmt 
gratification,  blind  to  every  consequence,  and  incapable  of 
tracing  the  shortest  links  in  the  oluuu  of  causation*  If  the 
ear  be  taken  as  a  centre,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to  the 
most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  of  the  Charib  sktiUs^ 
and  another  line  be  drawii  from  the  same  point  to  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  occiput,  it  will  be  found,  tliat  by  far 
the  largest  quantity  of  the  brain  is  situated  beliind  the  ear ; 
or,  in  other  word^*,  that  the  organs  of  the  animal  pro* 
penalties  greatly  pre|)oudcrate  over  those  of  the  intelleo- 
tual  faculties ;  if  the  region  above  the  organ  of  Cautioua* 
uoaa  be  measured,  the  height  %vill  be  found  to  be  HmalU 
compared  witti  the  European,-^an  indication  llmt  tlie  or- 
gans (if  the  moral  sentiments  al«o  are  deficient  iu  sisce.  The 
Society  possesses  casts  of  five  skulls  of  Charibs,  idl  of  whicbi 
with  individual  dilfcreuces,  present  a  general  type  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole.  In  Si  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  I 
have  seen  the  original  of  one  of  these  castsz-^the  whole 
were  procured  by  Dr  Spurziieim  from  authentic  skulls, 
and  their  genuineness  may  be  relied  on. 

Mr  Sedgewick,  Secretary  to  the  Phrenological  Society 
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[>f  London,  communicated  an  interesting  Essay  to  tlie  Phre#^ 
Aologjcal  Journal  (voL  vi.  p.  377.)  on  ^'  the  artificial  eoon-i 
pression  of  the  infant  liead^  by  barbarous  nations,"  in  if  hiclil 
ho  clearly  establishes  that  the  Charib  and  other   India 
tribeg  flatten  the  forehead  of  their  children  by  compreMiof] 
some  of  them  by  means  of  a  small  bag  of  sand,  others  li; 
confinement  of  the  infant  head  between  two  small  pL 
of  wood,  one  placed  before  and  the  other  behind,  both  beiii 
firmly  bound  together;  and  others,  on  the  north-west  cofis| 
by  a  board  in  the  cradle  brought  over  the  forehead, 
tied  firmly  down  upon  the  he*id  of  the  infant.     The  child 
is  seldom  taken  from  the  cradle,  and  the  compression  i| 
continued  till  it  is  able  to  walk.     With  the  came  of 
flatness,  however,  I  am  not  at  present  interested,  the  onlj 
point  I  wish  to  establish  being  ihc/act  of  coneoniitauoe 
tween  the  deficiency  of  organi^cation  and  deficiency  of  me 
tal  ability,  which  is  so  certain  as  to  be  altogether  indi 
putable* 

The  NEW  HOLLAND  skull  rises 
a  little  above  the  Charib,  but  indi* 
cates  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
regions  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
organs.  The  organs  of  Number, 
Constructiveness,  Reflection,  and  Ideality,  are  partieiihirl| 
deficient,  while  those  of  the  animal  propensities  are  full 
developed,  Tlie  Society  possesses  casts  of  two  skulls 
natives  of  New  Holland,  and  Sir  George  S*  MacksmziI 
has  presented  to  it  the  actual  skulls  of  a  chief  and  a  fen 
of  that  country ;  and  the  whole  correspondf  in  a  itrikiiii 
manneri  in  their  general  features. 

If  these  skulls  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  phroool 
to  state  the  dispositions  which  they  indicate,  ho  wmild 
that  Uiere  ought  to  be  considerable  energy  and  iWimr 
tion,  but  extreme  ignorance,  rudeness,  and  grovelling  ! 
ness  of  character.     Every  talent  necessary  for  architecture 
and  the  constructive  arts  in  general,  is 
Ideality  is  so  small,  that  sentiments  of  i  < 
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gaiice  will  scarcely  be  at  all  experienced.  Tlio  most  un- 
accustntncfl  eye  will  perceive  how  fur  this  skull  and  that  of 
the  Oharib  fall  Bhort  of  the  European  in  the  organs  of  Re- 
flection, Ideality,  and  Construct ivenes*». 

The  following  account  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  na- 
tives of  New  Holland,  i«  given  in  Smeixie's  Pliilosophy  of 
Natural  History: — "  It  would  appear  that  they  pull  out 
the  two  fore-teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;  for  in  neither  sex,  nor 
at  any  particular  period  of  life,  are  these  teeth  to  be  seen  ^. 
They  are  beardlese ;  thetr  visage  is  long,  without  exhibit- 
ing a  single  agreeable  feature ;  their  hair  is  black,  shorty 
and  crisped  ;  and  their  skin  is  erjually  black  as  that  of  the 
Oniiiea  Negroes.  Their  only  clothing  consists  of  a  piece  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  tied  round  their  waist,  with  a  handful  of 
long  herbs  placed  in  the  middle.  They  erect  no  houses; 
and,  without  any  covering,  they  sleep  on  the  ground.  Men, 
women,  and  chUdren,  asiiociate  promiscuously  to  the  num* 
ber  of  20  or  30.  A  small  fish,  wliich  they  catch  in  reser- 
voirs made  with  stones  in  arms  of  the  sea,  constitutes  their 
chief  nourishment ;  and  with  bread,  and  every  species  of 
grain,  they  are  totally  unacquainted  f."  I  select  this  de- 
sent  '  nn  account  of  its  brevity* — Smellie  refers  to 
Da  1  ;is  his  authority* 

Captain  Coor  was  the  first  who  explored  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Holland,  of  the  natives  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  account :  "  They  appeared  to  have  no  fixed  habi- 
talions;  for  we  saw  nothing  like  a  town  or  a  village  in  the 
whole  c5ountry.  Their  houses,  if  houses  they  may  be  called, 
Mem  to  be  formed  with  less  art  and  industry  than  any  we 
had  seen,  except  the  u^ctched  hovels  at  Terra  del  Fuego, 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  inferior  even  t<i  them*  At 
Botany  Bay,  where  they  were  best,  they  were  just  liigh 
emmgfa  for  a  man  to  sit  upright  in,  but  not  large  enough 
for  him  to  extend  himself  in  his  whole  length  in  any  direc- 

*  These  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  chief  *•  skull  presented  by  Sir  GcomaK 
8.  Hackckkic  to  the  SocSetj. 
t  Vol  ii.  p.  S4* 
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lion  :  they  are  built  with  pfUbTiD  rods^  about  sb  thick  as  » 
man's  finger,  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  by  sticking  the  tiro 
ends  into  the  ground,  and  then  covering  them  wttli  palm- 
leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  Imrk  :  the  door  is  nothing  but  a 
large  hole  at  one  end,  opposite  to  which  the  fire  is  matle 
Under  these  houses  or  sheds  they  sleep,  coiled  up  with 
their  heels  to  their  head ;  and  in  this  position  one  of  Ibem 
will  hold  Uiree  or  four  persons/* — "  Tlie  only  famiture  be- 
longing to  these  houses  that  fell  under  our  obserration,  is  a 
kind  of  oblong  vessel  made  of  bark/'  whieli  were  supiposed  til 
be  used  as  buckets  for  carrying  water.    Captain  Cook  raen^  | 
tions  also,  that  ^  both  sexes  go  stark  naked  /'  ihaf  they  lurr^l 
no  nets  or  vessel  in  which  water  can  be  boiled*     **  The  i 
canoes  of  New  Holland/'  he  continues^  ^'  are  as  mean  and 
rude  as  the  houses,*'  being,  on  the  southern  parts  of  tho  * 
coast,  **  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  bark,  about  twelver  j 
feet  long,  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  kept  open  in  the 
middle  by  small  bc»w8  of  wood ;"  and  in  the  northern  partx, 
merely  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree.     These  were  the  tnha^  ' 
bitants  of  a  diflferent  part  of  New  Holland  from  that  visitetA*] 
by  DA31PIKB,     Their  want  of  curiosity  also  was  Teryre-I 
markable,  and  forms  a  good  contrast  with  the  wonder  witli  ^ 
whlcli  some  American  tribes  regarded  the  Spaniartls  audi  I 
their  ships  on  their  first  appearance  in  the  new  world.  1 
Captain  Cook  relates,  that  of  about  twenty  natives  wl 
were  seen  on  the  shore,  not  far  from  Botany  Bay,  **  not  ^ 
one  was  observed  to  stop  and  look  towards  us,  btit  ih^f] 
trudged  along,  to  all  appearance  without  the  least  emolim  j 
of  curiosity  or  Bur|)rise,  tliough  it  is  impossible  they  fthotild ' 
i}i  ha\  e  seen  the  ship  by  n  casual  glance,  as  tJicy  walked  I 
loug  the  shore ;  and  though  she  must,  with  rospcet  to  ever 
other  object  they  had  ^'et  seen,  have  been  little  less  stit«  | 
pondous  and  unaccountable  than  a  floating  mountain^  witk 
all  it  woo<ls,  would  liavc  been  to  us  */* 

In  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population  f,  will  be  found  a 
character  of  the  New  Hollanders,  founded  on  tlds  narmlivm^ 

*  See  CooK*8  Flrtl  Voym^,  \).  \L  ch.  li  and  ?U         f  B^  I  dwf.  S. 
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of  Cook,  and  on  Collin's  «  Account  of  New  South  Wales," 
coinciding  in  all  important  particulars  with  the  foregomg. 
The  NEW  ZEALANDER  rises  aliove  the  New  Hollan- 
der. The  size  of  tlie  brain  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Euro- 
pean, but  the  great  predominance  of 
iHe  is  in  the  region  of  the  propensities. 
The  anterior  lobe  is  larger  than  in  the 
New  Hollander,  but  less  than  in  the 
European,  while  the  coronal  region  above  Cantionsness  is 
broad,  but  extremely  shallow.  The  character  which  this 
head  indicates  is  one  of  considerable  energy,  cruel,  cun- 
ning, cautious,  vain,  and  decidedly  deficient  in  Benevo- 
lence, Veneration,  and  Conscientiousness. 

Tlie  skull  of  a  NORTH  A>ffiRICAN  INDIAN  is  high 
irom  the  ear  upward,  and  short  from  the  front  to  the  back. 
Tho  forehead  is  not  largely  developed, 
while  Firmness,  Secretiveness,  and 
Cautiousness,  are  very  prominently  en- 
larged ;  as  is  also  Destructiveness.  Ad* 
hesiveness  and  Concentrativenes%  espc- 
ciidly  tlie  latter,  arc  smalL  The  So- 
ciety possesses  only  two  cttsts  of  skulls  of  this  tribe,  and 
their  general  form  and  appearance  are  alike.  It  is  impos^ 
sible  to  draw  any  safe  inference  from  so  limited  a  collec- 
tion, yet  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  notice  their  character, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  travellers  to  attend  to  their 
cereliral  development  in  their  future  descriptions, 

'^  To  flee  ft\)m  an  adversarj'  that  is  on  his  guard,  and  to 
avoid  a  contest  where  ho  cjinnot  contend  unthout  risk  to 
his  own  person,  and  consequently  to  his  community,  is  the 
point  of  honour  with  the  American.  The  odds  of  ten  to 
one  are  necessary  to  warrant  an  attack  on  a  person  wlio  is 
iirmed  and  prepared  to  resist,  and  even  then,  cacli  is  afraid 
of  l^ing  the  first  to  advance*  The  grc^t  object  of  the  most 
renowned  warrior  is,  by  every  art  of  cunning  and  deceit, 
by  every  mode  of  stratagem  and  surprise  that  his  invention 
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can  suggest,  to  wealcen  and  destroy  the  tribes  of  bis  ene« 
lilies  with  the  least  poeRibte  loss  to  his  own*  To  meet  an 
enemy  on  equal  terms  is  regarded  as  extreme  folly.  To 
fall  in  battle,  instead  of  being  reckoned  an  liononrable 
death,  is  a  misfortune  which  subjects  the  memory  of  tbe 
warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  impmdeiieQ. 
But  to  lie  in  wait  day  after  day,  till  he  can  rnsTi  upon  his 
prey,  when  most  secure  and  least  able  to  resist  him  ;  to  steal 
in  the  dead  of  night  upon  his  enemies,  set  fire  to  their  hutii, 
and  massacre  the  inhabitantis  as  they  flee  naked  and  de* 
i'enceless  from  the  flames,  are  deeds  of  glorj',  which  will  be 
of  deathless  memory  in  the  breasts  of  his  grateful  country- 
men */* 

To  this  description  may  be  added,  that  these  sarages  pos- 
sess insuperable  determination :  when  the  fate  of  war  has 
placed  one  of  them  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  knows  i 
that  the  most  dreadful  tortures  await  him ;  but  the  point  of  | 
honour  then  is  to  set  the  malignity  of  his  tormentors  at  de^ 
fiance,  and  to  surpass  in  bis  powers  of  endurance  the  ut- 
most limits  of  their  barbarous  inflictions  of  pain.      The 
American  savage,    besides,  as  already  noticed,  has  rarely 
been  found  a  member  of  regular  society,  but  has  c<n    '        I 
a  wanderer  since  the  sun  first  ro^e  upon  his^dcfcti-^       i 
the  present  day.     Even  contact  with  European  settler^ ! 
surrounded  by  arts  and  enlightened  by  intelligence,  has] 
scarcely  communicated  one  spark  of  energy  to  this  mtse- j 
rable  race.    When  Europe  has  been  conquered,  tlje  victori-  ] 
ous  and  the  vanquished  have  in  a  few  ages  amalgamated  j 
together,  been  blended  into  one,  and  have  formed  at  hmt  i 
a  single  and  imited  people.     The  native  Americans  luive»  | 
on  the  contrary,  uniformly  receded  before  the  EuropiASis ; 
and  even  in  those  states  of  the  Union  in  which  their  priri- 
leges  are  equal  with  those  of  the  whites,  they  rarely  ris« 
above  the  dignity  of  a  barber  or  a  shoe-black. 

The  exact  coincidence  betwixt  the  development  of  these 
skulls  and  the  character  of  this  people  would  lead  us  to  sup*  j 
*  MftUhus  on  Top^  B.  i.  ck  iv. 
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jKme  ihni  they  represent  iLe  national  Bhape.  The  general 
size  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  European  head ; 
indicating  inferiority  in  natural  mental  jjower.  The  oom* 
bination  of  Destructiveness,  SecrotivencKS,  Cautiousness  and 
Firmness  corresponds  remarkably  with  their  timid,  cunning, 
persevering  ferocity ;  while  their  deficient  sentiments,  Con- 
eentrativeness^  and  Adhesiveness,  would  account  for  the 
looseness  of  their  social  and  patriotic  relations. 

The  head  of  the  BRAZIL  INDIAN 
bears  some  rcsemhiance  to  the  former. 
The  deficiency  in  Size  is  the  same,  in- 
dicating natural  inferiority  of  mind,  and 
the  combination  of  organs  is  similar, 
oaly  Firmness  is  not  60  great,  and 
Conccntrativencss,  and  Philoprogenitiveness  are  moderate* 
The  dimensions  are  annexed  in  the  Table. 

It  is  known  that  the  Jesuits  attempted  to  civilize  a  num* 
ber  of  these  tribes,  and  that,  by  humane  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment, they  acquired  a  great  moral  ascendancy  over  them,  iu- 
duce^l  them  to  settle,  and  established  something  like  order 
and  the  arts  of  social  life  among  them.  If  their  brains  had 
possessed  tlie  European  development,  we  should  have  been 
led  to  expect  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  sown,  and 
fostered  for  years  by  a  protecting  liand,  would  Iiave  i^prung 
up,  flourished  vigorously,  and  produced  an  abundant  har- 
vest of  permanent  civilization  ;  but  the  picture  is  precisely 
the  reverse. — **  It  must  be  admitted,"  (says  the  reviewer  of 
Ko$T£E^s  Travels  in  Brazil,)  "  that  Mr  Koster's  represen- 
tation of  the  Indians  is  by  no  means  favourable ;  and  the 
opinions  which  he  expresses  are  of  the  more  weight,  because-, 
m  his  feelings  and  principles  are  of  the  best  kind,  they  lead 
bim  always  to  judge  charitably,  and  to  look  forward  with 
Uopc.  Infinitely  ameliorated  as  the  condition  of  tlie  In- 
diaiia  has  been,  theirs  is  still  no  very  desirable  state  of  ex- 
igteace  ;*-tbey  are  always  regarded  as  children,  and  not  nU 
ways  treated  as  they  were  by  the  Jesuits,  with  p«itcrnal 
kiudnesii.    But  when  they  escape  they  ithew  little  capability 
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of  acting  for  ihcmsdve%  and  an  evident  tcTidettcy  (as  if 

instinctive)  to  return  to  a  wandering  and   savage  Kfe; — 

it   does   not   arise   from   any  feeling   connected   witli    the 

love  of  their  ancestorB,  or  a  tradition  of  their  free  state ; 

they   do   not  appear   to   know   that   their   ancestors   had 

been  slaves,  much  less  would  any  knowledge  be  preserved 

of  their  anterior  state*    The  Indian  who  has  escaped  from 

control    scarcely  ever    plants  for  himself, — if  he   does  he 

sells  the  growing  crop  for  half  its  lvalue,  and  removes  to 

some  other  district ;  fishing  and  hunting  are  his  favourite 

pursuit^  and  he  is  never  stationary  for  any  length  of  time, 

tinlcss  it  be  neai*  a  ItUce  or  a  rivulet/'     The  strangest  and 

worst  pai-t  of  their  character  is  their  want  of  natural  affeo*  ^ 

tion, — an  old  charge  against  ihein,    which  Mr   Ko6ter*s 

uuexceptional^le  testimony  confirms.     '*  They  appeafi'^  he 

says,  *'  to  be  less  anxious  for  the  life  and  welfare  of  Ibdr 

children,  than  any  other  race  of  men  who  inbakit  lli^t 

country."  i 

These  observations  present  the  most  fertile  field  of  ape* 

culation  to  the  phrenologists.    The  cast  of  the  Bras&ii  Indian 

shews  a  deficiency  in  size  compared  with  the  Eurojiean; 

and  hence  it  corresponds  with  the  tact,  tluit  these  Iiidiaiui 

are  regarded  and  treated  as  children,  tliat  they  are  desti*- 

tutc  of  foresight,  and  that  degree  of  steadiness  of  purpiise 

which  pursues  a  remote  advantage  thi*ough  numerous  in* 

tervcning  obstacles.     An  Individual  is  treated  as  a  child  iu 

the  general  case,  not  out  of  pervei'sity  in  his  parenla  or 

guai*diaus,  but  beaiuse  his  inferiority  in  inteUeetu&l  power 

is  felt  both  by  him  and  them,  although  this  may  not  ha 

stated  in  so  many  words  as  the  reason  of  his  being  subject-* 

e<l  to  guidance^     ^Vlien  strength  of  mind  apjtears,  wa  aro 

constrained,  by  the  vtry  laws  of  our  constitution,  to  tnM 

the  possessor  with  resjKict,  however  infantine  in  bodily  sta« 

tare,  or  limited  in  point  of  age.     Were  the  IndiHiiHi  there* 

fore,  equal  in  their  natural  energies   to  Europeans,   they 

would  soon,  by  dint  of  this  mental  power,  acquire   their 

knowledge  and  accomplishments,  and  instead  of  being  their 

«laveR|  would  become  lW\t  riv«\R* 
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These  IncUaad,  liawever,  have  derived  some  improvement 
from  educatioi],  althougli  it  has  not  supplied  the  defect  of 
native  energy,  **  If  education  has  hitherto  done  little  in 
implanting  good  qualities,  it  has  done  much  in  eradicating 
evii  ones.  They  were  amoug  tlie  fiercest  and  most  revenge- 
ful of  Uie  human  race ;  they  are  now  quiet  and  inoifciisive, 
raroly  committing  murder,  (in  a  conntiy  where  murder  is 
accounted  venial,  and  generally  obUuns  impunity,  if  not  ap* 
plause;)  and  even  those  who  are  dishonest  confine  tliem- 
edves  to  pilfering.'* 

Mr  KosTEU  draws  the  following  comparison  between  the 
Negro af id  the  Brazil  Indian  : — "  The  Negro  character,'*  says 
ke^  ^*  is  more  decided  ^  it  is  worse,  but  it  is  also  better.*'** 
**  The  Ijullan  seems  to  be  without  energy  or  exertion,  equal- 
ly incapable  of  great  evil  or  of  great  good.  Rich  niulattoe^ 
and  negroes  are  not  uncommon  ;  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
wealthy  Indian,  nor  did  he  ever  see  an  Indian  mechanic. 
The  priesthood  is  open  to  tliem,  but  to  little  purpose*  Mr 
KosTEa  heard  of  only  two  Indijins  who  were  ordained  sm 
ftimUt  and  both  died  of  excessive  drinking." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  native  Mexi* 
can  bnun  is  better  developed,  for  a  rude  form  of  society  ox- 
iated  there  before  the  European  conquest. 

The  skull  of  the  NEGRO  evidently 
rise**  in  Uie  scale  of  development  of  Uie 
moral  and  intellectual  organs :  the  fore- 
head is  higher,  and  tiie  organs  of  the 
sentiments  Ijear  a  larger  proportion  to 
tho«e  of  the  propeusities,  than  in  the 
New  lloHander.  The  organs  of  Philo- 
pi*ogenitiveness  and  Concentrativcness  are  largely  de- 
veloped ;  the  former  of  which  produces  Uie  love  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  latter  that  concentration  of  mind  whicii  is 
favom*able  to  settled  and  sedentary  employments*  The  or* 
gaxis  of  Veneration  and  Hope,  also,  arc  consideral)Ie  in 
si/e*     The  greatest  deficieucics  lie  in   ConseientlousneRj!, 
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CauUousness,  Ideality,  and  Heflectiou^     The  dimetitfkunii  of 
this  skull  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  different  tribes  which  inhabit  Africa  |)re«e]it  very 
different  appearances  in  point  of  ci\iUzat]on;  but  none  of  | 
them  have  made  bo  great  a  progress  as  the  Euro)>eaii  na-i 
tionB«  I  have  been  informed  by  persons  who  have 
long  resident  in  the  West  India  Islands,  that  gre^it  djfe- j 
rences  are  observed  in  the  natural  taienUi  of  the  >ic 
according  to  the  provinces  from  which  Ufey  Imve  b^etl.-] 
brought*  Some  parts  of  Africa  yield  persons  Ga]mble  of] 
becoming  excellent  operative  mechanics;  others,  clerks  au4  ] 
accountants  I  and  somo  mere  labourers,  incapable  of  anyj 
intellectual  attainment.  It  would  be  extremely  interestiug  J 
to  leam  in  what  respect  they  differ  in  the  forms  of  ihm  \ 
heads. 

Some  nations  of  Africa  greatly  surpass  others  in  energy ! 
of  character  and  mechanical  skill.     ^*  The  Caffres  are  eii« 
tirely  black,  but  bear  no  trace  of  the  Negro  features.     In 
the  form  of  tlieir  skull  and  face  they  differ  little  from  lb#  | 
most  perfect  Euroj)eane/*     This  race  is  ingenious  iu  sfw'o- 
ralarts;  but,  on  account  of  their   constant  wars,  ;      '      ", 
tare  is  in  a  depressed  state.     Although  their  coast  is  c^  , .,  ^i 
with  excellent  fish,  they  do  not  catch  tliem,  and  indeed  j 
have  no  boats  or  canoes.     Man'iage  is  invariably  conducted  ] 
by  »ale.     The  Bosh  uans  are  represented  as  "p-      -ntl% 
and  peaceable"  in  their  manners;  yet  they  "  t%.  ^v«f  | 

as  fiercely  as  all  other  barbarians. — ^Mr  Campbeli*  biiTiiigt 
in  the  course  of  religious  instruetiou,  asked  one  of  Uirtn^ 
^  for  what  end  was  man  made,'  the  answer  wik^  ^  for  |ilitn«.  j 
dcring  expeditions*.*'*  Mr  Bowditch  gives  aa  account 
of  the  Ashantees,  by  which  it  apf)ears  tliat  they  dbplay 
great  activity  and  considerable  ingenuity  of  mind  ;  Tr  '  '^  t 
they  arc  debased  by  the  most  ferocious  dispoHitions 
grossest  superstition.  Tlie  descriptions  given  by  a  ^uriiity  \ 
of  travellers  of  Tirabuctoo,  and  of  the  commerce  carried  oil  | 

■  Leyokn  and  Muiimiiv*i  Hbtartcul  Accouot  af  Dltcoverl^  sod  Tm- 
vcU  in  Africa,  vol  li.  pp.  Z'Jtf  ZbQ. 
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Upon  the  Niger  by  tlie  natives  of  Atnea,  if  they  can  be  at 
all  depended  upon,  alijo  indicate  considerable  scope  of  mind, 
and  some  capacity  far  the  social  state,  and  place  the  Afri« 
cane  decidedly  above  the  native  Americaii« ;  all  these  faet6 
coincide  with  the  ex[>ectations  which  a  phrenologist  would 
fofffn,  on  examining  their  different  sIcuHb. 

One  feature  is  very  general  in  descriptions  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes;  they  are  extremely  superRtitious,  They  pur- 
chase yf^rc/*^*,  or  charms,  at  a  high  price,  and  believe  them 
to  h^  sure  presen^atives  against  all  the  evik  of  life.  Thiti 
rtAilrarter  corresponds  with  the  development  which  we  ob- 
tth'c  in  the  Negro  skulls;  for  tliey  exhibit  much  Hope, 
Veneration,  and  Wonder,  with  comparatively  little  reflect- 
ing power.  Their  defective  Causality  incapacitates  them 
for  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  their  great 
Vij^ncratton,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  render  them  prone  to  ere- 
dnfity,  and  to  regard  with  profound  admiration  and  re- 
spect any  object  ivliich  is  represented  as  possessing  super- 
natural power. 

Tile  heads  of  the  SANDWICH  ISLANDERS  are  under 
rather  than  equal  to  the  average  size  of 
the  Eiiroj»can  head :  and  the  race  cer- 
tainly docs  not  indicate  so  high  a  na- 
tural cliaracler  as  the  European,  al- 
though closely  approacliing  to  it<  The 
Phrenological  Society  possesses  five 
skulls  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  They  are  characterised 
hy  the  long  form  of  the  European — the  Caucasian  variety 
of  Blilmenbach  ;  by  the  greater  proportion  being  before 
than  b4*hind  the  external  orifice  of  the  ear,  indicating  the 
predominance  of  intellectual  over  animal  endowment.  Thia 
is  remarkable  particularly  in  two  of  the  skulls.  The  oo* 
ronal  region  is  broad  and  tolerably  well  developed,  but  not 
equal  in  height  al>ove  Cautiousness  and  Causality  to  tlie 
European.  The  anterior  lobe,  manifesting  the  intellect,  is 
pretty  well  developed,  being  decidedly  larger  than  that  of  the 
Negro  American  Indians  and  New  HollaiKlers.    All  uf  them 
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have  a  considerable  portioo  of  Eventuality,  a  famltyadiidi 
Dr  Gall  long  ago  denominated  EducabiiUy^  and  wluclij 
mitet  greatly  expedite  ci\41tzatiou.     Three  of  the  skulls  aim 
decidedly  ancient,  and  having  been  obtained  from  the  oldei^  j 
Morals  or  burial-places,  probably  alford  correct  Bpocimis 
of  the  head8  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  before  ibe  iiflaiida  ] 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook*     This  navigator  found 
tills  race  very  superior  to  most  of  the  other  savage  tribettJ 
which  he  visited ;  and  the  advance  which  they  have  ainciji 
made  towards  civilization,  ia  evinced  by  their  respectful  re-i  \ 
ception  of  the  bodies  of  their  king  and  queen,  who  had  died 
in  London,  the  appearance  oi  the  chiefs  in  English  mourn- 
ing, the  proceseion  to  the  church,  and  the  high  improvement  < 
congpicTiouB  in  the  whole  community,— circumstances  wliiok^ 
have  been  noticed  by  the  public  papers,  and  are  given  more 
in  detail  in  a  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Blonde  Frigatu. 
to  the  Sandwich  IsUindK,  published  iu  the  year  IB26  ^. 

The  brains  of  the  different  EUROPEAN  NATIONS 
differ  considerably  from  each  other,  but  a  common  tyjie  clia*» 
racteriKea  them  all,  and  distinguishes  them  frt^m  Uiose  now 
daftcjpihexl.     They  are  decidedly  larger  Swrss  Seiil, 

tlian  Hhe  Hindoo,  American  Indian, 
and  Negro  heads;  and  thi^  indicates 
emmi«r  force  of  mental  character. 
The  porlioj  !h  f  re  the  cai',  connected 
\\\\\\  \\\\'  in  i;il  faculties,  and  the 

coronal  region,  or  the  organs  of  the  moral  Rentiments,  are 
more  amply  developed  in  prop<:)rtion  to  the  base  and  |Miit^ 
rior  inferior  parts  of  the  brain,  the  organs  of  tlie  untmal 
propensities.  In  short,  tlicy  indicate  a  liighor  iinittral 
power  of  reflection,  and  a  greater  natural  tendency  lo  jn*-' 
ticc,  benevolence,  veneration,  and  refinement,  Usati  the 
others.  The  organs  in  wliich  the  £uro[)ean  brain  in  na 
©•peckl  degree  oxcel«,  arc,  Ideality,  Conscicatiou«a««% 
Causality,  and  Wil     The  organs  of  ihme  lacultiet  are 

•  A  more  j^rtlcular  account  of  the  Sandwich  Idjinders  will  be  found 
in  the  rhrctiolo^ical  Joumul,  vol.  Ui.  {u  42K 
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almoot  invariably  Kitisill  iu  barbarous  and  Bavage  tribes* 
The  European  skull  belongs  to  the  Caucafiiati  variety  of 
Blumenbach,  wliieb  he  considers  as  the  most  beautUuI  and 
pfn'fect  of  all  the  national  crania  in  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
point  be  and  the  plirenologiHts  agree.  The  cut  represents 
A  Bwi&B  skull,  which  is  not  large,  but  very  favourably  de- 
veloped in  the  region  of  the  moral  sentiments.  If  the  space 
above  the  asterisks,  Cautiousness  and  Causality,  be  com- 
pfirod  with  the  same  region  iu  the  New  Zealander  or  New 
Hollander,  a  very  marked  inferiority  in  the  latter  will  be 
ob«en''ed. 

The  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS  appear,  from  the  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  art  and  science  left  behind  tbem^  to  have 
h^n  a  highly  intelligent  and  civilisfied  people :  and  it  is  41 
stfikiiig  fact,  that  the  skulls  of  ancient  mummies  are  found 
almost  invariably  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  tJioso  of  mo- 
dern Europeans.  In  the  Society's  collection,  there  are  two 
skulls  of  mummies,  live  cajsts  of  the  skulls  of  mummies, 
and  I  have  seen  or  obtained  accurate  descriptions  of  tlie 
•kails  of  half  a  dozen  more ;  — full  size,  large  development 
before  the  ear,  and  broad  coronal  region,  characterize  them 
all  $   tndicattng  the  elements  of  h  superior  ebaracter. 

The  Society  possesses  also  several  skidlg  of  ANCIENT 
GREEKS.  They  are  large,  and  ex- 
lubit  a  favourable  development  of  the 
coronal  region  and  intellect,  combined 
ivith  large  organs  of  the  propensities. 
In  particular,  the  organs  of  Construe- 
and  Ideality  are  large,  and  in 
rttpect,  they  form  as  {Striking  a 
to  the  skulls  of  the  New 
Hollanders,  as  the  hovels  of  the  latter  do  to  the  temples 
and  works  of  art  of  the  Greeks* 

These  facts  appear  to  indkate,  that  when  a  nation  is  in- 
dependent, and  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  l>ent  of  their 
own  judgment  and  dispositions,  their  institutions  spring 
from  the  peculiar  mental  constitution  wbkli  they  have  re- 
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ceWed  Irom  nature,  and  that  this  congUtution  m  in  exact 
L'cordance  with  the  development  of  their  brains.  Climate 
^nd  other  external  caneeg  modify  to  some  extent  the  effects  of 
datura]  endowment,  but  the  distinguishing  features  of  each 
eople  seem  to  bear  a  more  direct  and  uniform  relation  to 
lie  size  and  form  of  their  brain,  than  to  those  adventitious 
fcircnmstances.  Where  a  people  is  suhjuj^ted  by  a  foreig 
jwet^  as  the  Greeks  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Italians  by  tt 
Uistrians,  the  national  character  has  no  adequate  opportv 
lity  of  unfolding  its  peculiarities;  and  hencct  if  tins  circu* 
ptance  is  overlooked,  the  same  race  may  seem  to  prese 
iifferent  characteristics  at  different  periods  of  their  liistCT] 
The  modern  Greeks,  it  was  lately  said,  no  more  roieiiibM 
^their  ancestors  than  the  Hindoos  the  Europeans ;  and  thif 
Sv4ia  urged  as  an  insuperable  objection  agsiinst  Phrenolog 
Now,  however,  when  the  Turkish  yoke  is  loosened  so  i 
allow  the  native  qualities  to  shoot,  we  see  the  same  force  i 
character,  the  same  deliberate  and  determined  heroism, 
same  capacity  for  stratfigem  in  war,  with  all  the  tickles 
and  proneness  to  dissension,  tlie  same  ascendency  of 
sion  which  distinguished  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Pericle^l 
reappearing  in  their  descendants.  Many  millions  of  Hitif  I 
doos,  Africans,  and  American  Indians,  have  been  for  aget] 
independent  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  never  displayed  qiimli^  I 
ties  such  as  those  exhibited  by  independent  Europeans,  1 1 
The  effects  of  temperament  are  distinguishable  itt  naf-J 
tional  skulls*  The  grain  of  the  New  Holland  skuUs  is  en^I 
tremely  rough  and  coarse;  that  of  the  Hindoos,  line,  «nifKitl4] 
and  compact,  more  closely  resembling  ivorj* ;  the  Swij«i  ] 
skulls  are  open  and  soft  in  the  grain,  while  the  Gret^k  ar# 
closer  and  finer.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  quality  | 
of  brain  in  the  individuals,  which  would  influence  the  mcti|» 
tal  eharacter- 

The  Phrenological  Society  have  more  specimens  of  na* 
tional  skulls  than  arc  here  noticed.     They  afford  intereitt* , 
ing   materials   for  philosophical  reflectioo,  but  the  grca^  | 
length  to  which  this  work  has  extended,  comjicls  me  ta  , 
omit  the  notice  ot  iViem. 
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are  tbereroro  indications  merely  of  the  length  of  the  parti-, , 
cular  lines  stated  in  the  different  skulls;  from  which 
rough  estimate  of  the  relative  dimonsions  of  the  sktdls  may! 
be  formed,      A  scientific  mode  of  measurement  is  mucl 
wanted.     These  measurements  are  taken  from   individud 
sknllS)  and  cannot  1>c  given  as  an  exact  statement  of  tin 
average  of  the  diflPcrent  national  crania.     They  jire,  how^ 
ever,  an  approximation  to  truth,  and  arc  suificient  to  she* 
the  interest  of  the  investigation.     The  collection  Is  still 
limited  to  enable  us  to  draw  average  results.     The  Nc 
skull  is  a  very  favourable  specimen,  and  the  Swiss  m  \ 
hapB  under  the  average. 

The  real  characters  of  foreign  nations  will  never 
philosophically  delineated,  until  travellers  shall  deecril 
tlieir  temperaments,  and  the  size  and  combinations  of  thci 
brains*  Blumenbach's  extensive  work  on  National  Craai^ 
is  destitute  of  moral  interest,  owing  to  bia  ouuMott  of  al] 
notice  of  the  cliaracters  of  the  nations  whose  heads  he  re 
presents.  Donations  of  national  skulls  arc  highlv  ftjt4»«tnY>< 
by  Uic  Phrenological  Society, 


OBJECTIONS  TO  PHRENOLQGV  CONSIDEEED. 

Having  now  considered  the  elements  of  Phrenology,  f  I 
shall  notice  briefly  some  objections  which  have  been  nrg^iMi] 
against  it  These  shall  be  given,  as  nearly  as  possible^  im\ 
tlie  words  of  actual  op{K)nents,  and  an  anaw«r  uhM 


subjoined. 


Objectimu — The  idea  of  ascribing  different  faciillieii  %a\ 
different  parts  of  the  brain  in  not  new.  Many  aatbore  di^  I 
so  before  Dr  Gall  ;  but  their  systems  have  fallen  itilo 
repute^  which  proves  tliat  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Afiswer* — Dr  Gall  himself  has  called  the  attention  of] 
philosophers  io  the  fact,  that  the  idea  sUluded  to  is  very  I 
ancient;  he  1ms  given  a  history  of  previous  opinions  conreni- 

\ 
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ingr  the  fimctioiis  of  the  brain ;  and  shewn,  tliai  tlifferent 
fimctions  liavo  !rm.'h  Httribiited  to  clifTcront  part«  of  it  for 
centuries  past,  while  he  lias  assigned  reasons  for  tJiese  ideas 
(ijling  into  obH\'ion.  Dr  Spltrzheim  in  Lis  works  does 
the  same;  and,  in  the  Phrenological  Journal,  No.  VII. 
Art.  8,  "  An  Historical  Notice  of  early  Opinions  concern- 
ing the  brain"  is  given,  accompnnicd  with  a  plate  of  the 
head,  shewing  it  marked  out  into  different  organs  in  1562, 
it  IS  copied  on  p.  22  of  thin  work.  The  difference,  however, 
between  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  prior  authors  and  that  of 
Dr  Oall,  is  so  great,  that  different  results  are  accounted 
for.  Former  speculators  assigned  to  certain  mental  facul- 
ties local  Biiuations  in  the  brain,  on  aeroimt  of  the  suppos- 
ed aptitude  of  the  place  to  the  faculty.  Common  sense, 
fm*  example,  was  placed  in  the  forehead,  because  it  w^a« 
near  the  ^ycf^  and  nose ;  while  memory  was  lodged  in  the 
c?erebellum,  because  it  lay  like  a  store-house  behind,  to  re- 
ceive and  accommodate  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  till  required 
to  be  brought  forth  for  nse.  Tliis  was  not  philosophy.  It 
was  the  human  imagination  constructing  man,  instead  of 
the  intellect  observing  how  the  Creator  had  constituted  him. 
Dr  Gall  acted  on  different  principles.  He  did  not  ai^Minie 
any  mental  faculties,  and  neither  did  be  assign  them  habi- 
tations in  tlie  brain  according  to  his  own  fancy.  On  the 
contmry,  he  obmrvttf^  /irst,  the  manifestations  of  mental 
talents  and  dispositions ;  and,  secondly^  The  form  of  brain 
which  accompanied  each  of  these  when  strong  and  weak* 
He  simply  reported  what  Nature  had  done.  There  is  the 
same  difference  between  hie  method  of  proceeding  and  that 
of  prior  authors,  as  between  that  of  Des  Cartes  and  Nkw- 
TON  ;  and  hence  it  is  equally  intelligible,  why  he  should  bo 
Buccessful  in  discovering  truth,  while  they  invented  only 
ingenious  errors. 


Objection, — It  is  ridiculous  to  ^ippose  that  the  mind  lias 
thirty-five  faculties ;  why  not  fifty-five  ?  or  an  hundred  and 
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five?     Besides,  the  plireiiolugista bave  been  contioaally  al- 

Bring  the  number, 
i.   Answer, — Ae  well  may  it  be  said  to  be  ub»uri1,  that  w«J 
^mtould  possess  exactly  five  senses;  why  not  ten,  or  fifteen?! 
The  phrenologists  deny  all  responsibility  for  the  number  < 
the  faculties.     They  admit  neither  fewer,   nor  a  greats 
number,  than  they  find  manifested  in  nature.     Besides,  au- 
thors on  mental  philosophy  admit  as  many,  and  some  more 
fiiculties  than  the  phrenologistg.      Lord  Kames,   for   ex«i 
ample^  admits  twenty  of  the  phrenologic4il  faculties;  wbili 
Mr  DuGALD  Stewart,  in  his  System,  ascribes  more  facul-^ 
ties  to  the  mind  than  are  enumerated  in  the  phrenological] 
works*'  Tlie  increase  of  the  number  of  the  phrenologic 
faculties  is  easily  accounted   for.     It  has  invariably 
elated,  that  the  functions  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain 
remain  to  be  discovered ;  and,  in  proportion  as  this  dis 
cover)'  proceeds,  the  list  of  mental  powers  will  neeesiaril] 
be  augmented. 


Objection*'^^^  On  opening  the  skull,  and  examining  ih#| 
brain  towards  the  surface,  where  the  organs  are  said  to  hmj 
situated,  it  seems  to  require  no  small  share  of  creative  fain 
cy,  to  see  any  thing  more  than  a  number  of  almost  similar  J 
convolutions,  all  composed  of  eineritious  and  medull 
substance,  very  nearly  in  the  same  pro ])ort ions,' and  all  ex- 
hibiting as  little  difference  in  their  form  and  structure* 
the  convolutions  of  the  intestine.'*  ^'  No  phreuologist 
ever  yet  observed  the  supposed  lines  of  distinction  l>et ween! 
them;  and  no  phrenologist,  therefore,  has  ventured,  in  tbo^ 
course  of  liis  dissections,  to  divide  a  hemisphere  of  ili4i^ 
brain  accurately  into  any  such  number  of  well  marked  aod ' 
specific  organs.'* 

This  objection  was  urged  by  the  late  Dr  John  BARCi^ATf 
and  is  answered  at  full  length  by  Dr  A.  Combe,  in  the 
Plu*eno1ogical  Transactions,     A  summary  only  of  hit  uIh  < 

•  Sec  answer  to  Mr  Jeffbet  Jn  Phren.  Jour.  vol.  iv*  p.  $0. 
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aenratioTiB  c&u  be  introduced  here.  Fifst,  Altliougli  ihe 
objection  were  literally  true,  it  is  not  relevatit ;  because  it 
k  ail  admitted  principle  of  phyBiology,  that  t)ie  form  and 
atructure  of  an  organ  are  not  gnilicieut  to  convey  an  idea  of 
iin  fimcUons ;  no  man  who  saw  an  eye,  an  oar,  or  a  nostril^ 
tor  tbe  first  time  (iuppoi^ing  it  were  possible  for  a  nian  to 
be  so  flituated),  could,  merely  by  kH>king  at  it,  infer  its 
u»es.  The  moet  expert  anatomist  had  looked  frei:|uently 
ftad  long  upon  a  bundle  of  uen'ous  fibres,  enclosed  in  a 
l|g|Diiiou  bheath,  without  discovering  that  one  get  ot  them 
w»s  tlie  organ  of  voluntary  motion,  and  another  thai  of 
feeling;  on  the  contrary^  from  tlieir  similarity  of  appear* 
ance,  these  nerves  had,  for  agee,  been  regarded  ai  posaeBa* 
ing  tdinilar  functions.  Nevertheless,  Mr  C.  Bell  and  Ma- 
a£;NDi£  have  demonstrated,  by  experiment^  that  they  poa* 
fiesa  the  distinct  functions  of  feeling  and  motion,  Mr  Belju 
has,  more  recently,  proved,  that  another  nerve,  the  use  of 
whicii  nobody  bad  conjectured  from  its  stracture,  serves  to 
convey  to  the  brain  intimation  of  the  state  of  the  muscles^ 
so  that  there  is  now  evidence  of  the  muscular  system  being 
supplied  ^vith  three  distinct  sets  of  nerves,  having  sep^iratQ 
functiou(»,  which  was  never  conjectured  from  appearances. 
These  discoveries  are  dLscus&ed  on  p»  56k>  It  may  there- 
fore competently  be  proved,  by  observation,  that  different 
parts  of  the  brain  Iiave  difitiixct  functions,  although  it  were 
true  that  no  difference  of  structure  could  be  perceived. 

But,  2(ilyj  it  is  not  the  fact  th^t  difference  of  appearance 
is  not  discoverable.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  tlie  anteriory 
the  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  human  brain  from 
each  other;  and,  were  tliey  shewn  separately  to  a  skilful 
pbrenological  anatomist,  he  would  never  take  one  for  the 
other.  The  mental  manifestations  are  so  different,  accord- 
ing as  one  or  other  of  these  lobes  predominate  in  size,  thai 
there  is  even  in  this  case  ample  room  for  estabUahin^  (lie 
fundamental  proposition^  tltat  different  facuItieB  are  ooi>- 
nected  with  different  pitrts  of  the  brain.  Farther,  many  of 
Ihe  organs  differ  so   decidedly  In   appearance^  that  they 
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could  be  pointed  out  by  it  atone.     Dr  SruRZUErM  saygf 
that  he  ^^  should  never  confound  the  organ  of  Amattvenemi 
with  that  of  Phiiopro^enitiveness ;   or  PkiioproffemUvenest] 
with  tliat  of  Secretiretiess  ;  or  the  organ  of  the  desire  to  ac- 
quire with  that  of  Benevi^ence  or  Veneration  ;"  and,  after 
having  seen  Dr  Spurzheim'b  dissections  of  the  brainy  I] 
bear  my  humble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  a^ertiom] 
Even  an  ordinary  observer,  who  takes  a  few  good  casta  of  J 
the  brain  in  his  hand,  may  satisfy  himself  that  the  ani€rior| 
h^be,  for  example,  uniformly  presents  convolutions  diffiii 
rent  in  appearance,  direction,  and  size  from  tliose  of 
middle  lobe  ;  while  tlie  latter,  towards  the  coronal  snrfiiicc$^ 
uniformly  presentis  convolutions  difTcring  in  appearance  and 
direction  from  those  of  the  posterior  lobe  ;  and,  above  ajl,  , 
the  cerebellum,  or  organ  of  Amativenes^y  is  not  only  widely i 
flifferent  in  structure,  but  is  separated  by  a  strong  mc 
brane  from  all  other  organs,  and  can  never  be  miatalcen  for  I 
any  of  them.     Difference  of  appearance,  therefore,  heiD| 
absolutely  demonstrable,  there  is  much  better  reason  on  thi 
side  of  the  phrenologists  for  presuming  difference  of  fiiJ]e>-] 
tion,  than  ou  that  of  the  opponents  for  maintaining  unity* 

Sdhjf  It  is  admitted  that  the  organs  are  not  perceived  ta  I 
be  separated  in  the  brain  by  strong  lines  of  demarcation  ;  ^ 
but  those  persons  who  have  either  seen  Dr  SptrRZHEiM  di»*| 
sect  the  brain,  or  have  atteuded  minutely  to  its  impreasiooii 
on  the  skull,  will  support  me  in  testitjing,  that  tka^/Sirvitl 
of  the  oi^ans  are  distinguishable,  and  that  the  mapping  oall 
is  founded  in  nature.  To  bring  this  to  the  teat,  the  «tii*| 
dent  has  only  to  observe  the  appearance  of  any  partictil; 
organ  in  a  state  of  large  development,  the  surroundtn|^ « 
gans  being  small ;  the  form  will  then  be  distinctly  riaibli^j 
This  subject  is  discussed  at  more  length  on  p.  93, 


Oi^^isci^iOfa.— All  parts  of  the  brain  have  lieen  injured  or 
destroyed  without  the  mental  faculties  being  affected. 

Answer. — The  assertion  is  denied  :    There  is  no  phili 
phical  evidence  for  it.     The  subject  is  discu^sod  at  Icng 
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by  Dr  A,  Combe,  in  tlie  Phrenological  Transactions,  and  in 
I  a  Bubeequent  pari  of  this  work.     Tho  objection  is  now  ge- 
nerally abandoned  by  persons  who  have  considered  the 
cases,  with  the  answers  to  them. 


If 
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Ob/€ctwth — ^The  world  has  gone  on  well  enough  with  tho 
philosophy  of  mind  it  already  possesses,  which,  besides,  in 
consecrated  by  great  and  venerable  names,  while  Plireno- 
logy  lias  neither  symmetry  of  structure,  beauty  of  arrange- 
ment, nor  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  to  recommend  it. 
Its  votaries  are  all  third-rate  men — persons  without  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  reputations.  They  are  not  entitled 
therefor e^  to  challenge  the  regard  of  those  who  have  higher 
studies  to  occupy  their  attention.  They  complain  that  on* 
ly  ridicule  and  abuse  are  directed  against  them,  and  that 
no  one  ventures  to  challenge  their  principles  or  refute  their 
facts;  but  they  do  not  yet  stand  high  enough  in  public  es- 
teem to  give  them  a  right  to  expect  any  other  treatment. 

^iMttJCTw— Phrenology  being  a  new  science,  it  follows 
that  men  who  possess  reputation  in  physiology  or  mental 
philosophy  would  appear  to  lose  rather  than  gain  renown^ 
were  they  to  confess  their  present  ignorance  of  the  func* 
lions  of  the  brain  and  the  philosophy  of  mind,  which  is  a 
BMMnry  prelude  to  tbeir  adoption  of  Phrenology;  and 
the  subject  does  not  lie  directly  in  the  department  of  other 
scientific  men-  In  this  manner  it  happens,  oddly  enough, 
tliat  those  who  are  most  directly  called  upon  by  their  situa- 
tion to  examine  the  science,  are  precisely  those  to  whom 
ita  triumph  would  prove  most  humiliating.  Locke  humo- 
rously observes  on  a  similar  occasion,  *'  Would  it  not  he 
an  insufferable  tiling  for  a  learned  professor,  and  that 
which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to  ha%'e  his  authority  of 
forty  years  standing,  wrought  out  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  no  small  expense  of  time  and  candle,  and  con- 
firmed by  general  tradition,  and  a  reverend  beard,  in  an 
instant  overturned  by  an  upstart  no^^elist  ?  Can  any  one 
expect  that  he  should  be  nnnle   to  confess,   that  what  he 
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lauglil  his  scliolurs  lliiriy  years  ago  was  all  crrar  and  mis- 
take, and  tlwit  lie  sold  them  hard  word«  at  a  very  dear 
rate?  What  probidnlitieei^  I  say,  are  sufficient  to  prevail 
in  such  a  case  ?  And  who  cver»  by  the  most  cogent  turgu* 
niciitH,  will  be  prevailed  with  to  disrobe  himself  at  once  of 
iill  bis  old  opinions  and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learn- 
ing,  whicli  witli  hard  study  he  hath  all  bis  time  been  la* 
bouring  for,  and  turn  himself  out  8tark<-naked  in  quest  of 
fresh  notions  ?  All  tlie  arguments  that  can  be  used  will  be 
m  little  able  to  prevail  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller 
u>  part  with  his  cloakj  which  be  held  only  the  fatiter  *.*' 
Ill] man  nature  is  the  same  now  as  in  the  days  of  Locke* 

There  is,  however,  another  answer  to  the  present  i>b|e€- 
tioiK  Some  individuals  are  bom  princes,  dukes»  or  even 
field-marshals ;  bttt  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  yet  been  an- 
nounced, that  any  lady  was  delivered  of  a  child  of  genius, 
or  an  infant  of  established  reputation.  These  titles  must  i 
be  gained  by  the  display  of  qualities  which  merit  them; 
but  if  Hu  individual  quit  the  beaten  track  pursued  by  tins 
philosophers  of  the  day^  and  introduce  any  discovery,  al- 
though equally  stupendous  and  new,  his  reputation  is  nc^ 
cessarily  involved  in  its  merits.  Harvey  was  not  a  great 
man  befof'e  he  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  bIcM>d|  bnt 
became  such  in  consequence  of  having  done  so,  Wliati 
Shakspeare  before  the  magnificence  of  his  genius 
justly  appreciated  ?  The  author  of  Keuilworth  representi 
bim  attending  as  an  humble  and  comparatively  obM:tire 
suitor  at  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  receiving  m 
mark  of  favour  in  an  "  Ah  !  WjxL  Shakspeare,  are  y©n 
U»ere  ?**  And  ho  most  appropriately  remarks,  that  here 
the  immortal  paid  homage  to  the  mortal.  Who  would  now 
exchange  the  greatness  of  Shakspkahe  for  the  splendour 
of  tlie  proudest  lord  that  bowed  before  the  Maiden  Queen  ? 
Or  let  us  imagine  Galileo,  such  as  he  wm  in  reiklity^  a 
feeble  old  man,  humble  in  rank,  destitute  of  fiolitical  in* 
Quence,  unprotected  by  the  countenance  or  alliance  of  ibe 
*  Book  i\%  c.  ad,  lecL  tl. 
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great,  poor,  in  short,   ia  every  tiling  except  the  splendid 
gifts  of  a  profound,  originaJ,  cind  comprehensive  genius — 
and  conceive  him  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Roman  pontiflf 
and  the  seven  cardinals,  men  terrible  in  power,  invested 
with  anthority  to  torture  and  kill  in  this  world,  and,   as 
waa  then  believed,  to  damn  through  eternity  ;  men  magni- 
ficent in  etate,  and  arrogant  in  the  imaginary  passcBBion  of 
all  the  wisdom  of  their  age — and  let  us  say  who  was  tken 
great  in  reputation — Gai.ileo  or  his  judges?     But  who  is 
nam  the  idol  of  i>o8terity — the  old  man  or  his  persecutors? 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  Gall.    If  his  discoveries  of 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  philosopliy  of  the 
mind,  stand  the  test  of  examination,  and  prove  to  be  a  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  nature,  they  wilt  surpass,  in  substan- 
tial importance  to  mankind,  the  discoveries  even  of  Har- 
vey, Nei^ton,  and  Cialileo  ;   and  tltis  age  will  in  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  illustrious  by  the  introduction  of 
Phrenology*  than    by   the   victories   of  Bitqkapahte,    or 
of  Wellington*      Finally,    the   assertion,  that   no   men 
of  note  have  embraced  Phrenology,  is  not  supported  by 
fact     In  the  New  Monthly  IVIagazine  for  January  1823, 
H  18  said,  "  There  are  many  men  here  (Paris)  amoogst  the 
niimt  eminent  for   their  medical  and  phyeiologiral  know* 
ledge,  who,  though  differing  widely  upon  other  scientific 
topics,  yet  agree  in  saying,  that  there  is  much  not  only  of 
probability,  but  aftnMy  in  the  system  of  Gall,"    Professor 
UcELLi  of  Florence  has  recently  sacrificed  his  academical 
chair  for  Phrenology.     Besides,  the  writings  of  the  phm- 
nologists  will  bear  a  comparison  in  point  of  skill,  extent 
of  information,   correctiiess  of   logic-,    and    profundity   of 
thought)  with  those  of  the  moat  eminent  of  their  oppo- 
nents* 

Objection* — AH  the  disciples  of  Phrenolog)*  arc  persons 
ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physiology*  They  delude  lawyertJ, 
divines^  and  merchants,  who  know  nothing  about  the 
brain  ;  but  all  medical  men,  and  especially  teachers  of  ana- 
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tomy,  are  so  well  awai*e  of  the  fallacy  of  their  doctriDCB, 
that  no  imprassion  ib  made  on  them.     They  laugh  at  the! 
discoveries  as  dreams. 

Anstver^ — This  objeetioDj  like  many  otbere,  is  remark- 
able more  for  boldness  than  truth.     For  my  own  part,  bo*J 
fore  adopting  Phrenology,  I  saw  Dr  Barclay,  and  other] 
anatomical  professors,  dissect  the   brain  repeatedly,  and 
heard  them  declare  its  functions  to  be  an  enigma,  and 
knowledge  that  their  whole  information  coneei*ning  it  coiiA 
sisted  of  **  names  without  meaning,*'     It  is  acknowledged|l 
in  an  article  on  the  Nervous  System,  in   No.  9 1',  of  the| 
Edinburgh  Review,  quoted  on  p.  46,  of  this  work,  that 
functions  of  the  brain  are  unknown  to  anatomists,  and  tha 
their  mode  of  dissecting  it  is  absurd.     Tliis  circnnttstance 
therefore,  puts  the  whole  faculty,  who  have  not  studie 
phrenological ly,  completely  out  of  the  iield  as  authoriticfkl 
^h^fttct^  however,  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated  in 
the  foregoing  objection,     Drs  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  admirable  anatomist 
of  the  brain,  even  by  those  who  disavow  their  physiology  J 
and  in  the  list  of  the  Plirenological  Society,  out  of 
members,  there  are  13  doctors  in  medicine,  and  11  sui^l 
geons,  a  proportion  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  me- 
dical profession  to  goeiety  in  general.    The  leading  medical 
journals  also  liave  adopted  Phrenology  as  true. 


Objection. — "  It  is  inconceivable,  that,  after  the  discover 
fwas  made,  there  should  be  any  body  who  could  pretend  to 
doubt  of  its  reality.  The  means  of  verifjnng  it,  one  would 
think,  must  have  been  such  as  not  to  leave  a  pretext  for  i 
slightest  hesitation ;  and  the  fact  that,  after  twenty  yearfi 
preaching  in  its  favour,  it  is  far  more  generally  rqccted 
than  believed,  might  seem  to  afford  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence against  the  possibility  of  its  truth." 

This  objection  has  been  ansi^  ered  in  the  Introductioo^ 
p,  2j  where  it  is  shewn  that  all  important  discoveries  have 
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been  equally  despised  and  rejected  at  their  first  announce- 
ment. 

The  observations  there  quoted  from  PLAYFAni  and 
Locke,  are  completely  aj>plicable  to  the  case  of  Phrenolo- 
gy, The  discovery  is  new,  important,  and  widely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  and  its  reception  and  progress  have  been  precisely 
such  as  any  sensible  person,  acquainted  with  tlie  history  of 
science,  would  Lave  anticipated*  "  The  discoverer  of  the 
circnlatioQ  of  the  blood/'  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  *, — 
**  a  discovery  which,  if  measured  by  its  consequences  on 
physiology  and  medicine,  was  the  greatest  ever  made  since 
physic  was  cultivated,  suffers  no  diminution  of  his  reputar 
tion  in  our  day,  from  the  incredulity  with  which  liis  doc- 
trine was  received  by  some,  the  effrontery  with  which  it 
WW  claimed  by  otliers,  or  the  knavery  with  which  it  was 
attributed  to  former  physiologists,  by  tliose  who  could  not 
deny,  and  would  not  ftraise  it.  The  verj^  names  of  those 
envious  and  dishonest  enemies  of  Harvey  are  scarcely  re- 
juembered ;  and  the  honour  of  this  great  discovery  now 
rests,  beyond  alt  dispute,  with  the  great  philosopher  who 
made  it."  Posterity  will  pass  a  similar  judgment  on  Dr 
Gall  and  his  opponents. 


II.   MATERIAI-ISM. 


The  objection,  that  Phrenology  leads  to  materialism^  has 
been  frequently  urged  against  the  science ;  but  it  ap|>car8 
ainguhirly  unpbilosophical,  even  u|K)n  the  most  superficial 
cousideration.  Phrenology,  viewed  as  the  assertion  of  cer- 
tain physical  facts,  cannot,  if  unfounded,  logically  lead  to 

•  No,  xctv.  p.  7G,  The  article  quoted  iti  the  i4?xt  is  *'  On  the  Nervou* 
Sjstem  ;"  and  the  names  of  Dra  Gall  and  Spurzueim  are  not  mention. 
ed  In  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  author,  however,  in  the  above  re- 
mark ji,  iifftirds  them  just  grounds  of  consolation,  although  he  cxempllfica 
the  injuflice  he  so  elocjueutly  condemns. 
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any  result^  ejLCCpl  the  disgrace  aod  mortification  of  itii  sup- 
porters. On  such  a  supposition^  it  cannot  overturn  reli- 
gion, or  any  otlier  truth ;  because,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  hunmti  intellect,  error  constantly  tends  to  resolme  it- 
self into  nothing,  and  to  sink  into  oblivion ;  while  truths 
Imving  a  real  existence,  remains  permanent  and  impreg- 
nable. In  this  view»  then,  the  objection,  that  Phrenology 
ieada  to  materialism,  is  absurd.  If^  on  the  other  band,  the 
ficience  is  held  to  be  a  true  mterpretaiian  of  nature,  and  if  it 
be  urged,  that,  nevertheless,  it  leads  fairly  and  logically  to 
materialism,  then  the  folly  of  tlie  objection  is  equally  glar- 
ing ;  for  it  resolves  itself  into  this, — ^that  materialism  is  the 
constitution  of  nature,  and  that  Phrenology  is  dangeron% 
because  it  makes  thb  constitution  known* 

The  charge  assumes  a  still  more  awkward  appearance  in 
one  sliape,  in  which  it  is  frequently  brought  forward.  The 
objector  admits  that  the  mind  uses  the  body  as  an  instru- 
ment of  communication  with  external  nature,  and  main- 
tains that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  materialism* 
In  thig  I  agree  with  him ;  but  I  cannot  perceive  bow  it  < 
should  lead  nearer  to  this  result,  to  hold  that  cadi  faculty 
mantiests  ib^elf  by  a  particulai-  organ,  than  to  believe  that 
the  whole  mind  acts  on  external  objects  by  means  of  the 
whole  body,  or  the  whole  brain.  In  short,  in  whatever 
point  of  \4ew  the  system  is  regarded,  whether  as  true  or 
false,  the  objection  of  materialism  is  futile  and  nnphiloeo*- 
pbieal;  and  one  must  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
brouglit  forward  in  the  name  of  religion,  because  every  im- 
becile and  unfounded  attack  agaiust  philosophy,  made  in 
this  sacred  name,  tends  to  diminish  the  respect  with  wliieJi 
it  ought  always  to  be  invested* 

The  question  of  materijdism  itself,  however,  as  a  point  of 
abstract  discussion,  has  of  late  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  oifer  a  few  remarks  upon  itn  general  me* 
rits.  In  entering  on  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  lake  a  vie\ 
-of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  point  in  dispute,  aad  of 
the  real  effect  of  our  decision  iitiou  it.    The  queetion  then 
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■  i%  Whether  the  substance  of  which  the  thinking  principle  is 

■  composed  be  matter  or  spirit  ?  And  the  efFeet  of  our  deeisioD, 
let  it  be  ol>9erved>  is  not  to  alter  the  fuUure  of  that  sulistaTtce^ 

_  Mrhatever  it  is,  bat  merely  to  adopt  an  opinion  consonant 
P  withy  or  adverse  to,  a  fact  in  nature  over  which  we  have 
no  control*  Mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and  functionfi, 
haa  existed  gince  the  creation,  and  will  exist  till  the  human 
race  becomes  extinct,  and  no  opinion  of  man,  concerning 
the  cause  of  its  phenomena,  can  have  the  least  infiuenoe 
over  that  cause  itself.  The  mind  is  invested  by  nature 
with  all  its  properties  and  essences,  and  these  it  will  pos- 
iiefiB,  and  manifest,  and  maintain,  let  men  think,  and  speak, 
and  write  what  they  will,  concerning  its  substance*  If  the 
Author  of  Nature  has  invested  the  mind  witli  the  quality 
of  endless  existence,  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  flourish  in  im- 
mortal youth,  in  spite  of  every  appearance  of  premature 
decay.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Nature  has  limited  its  exist- 
ence to  this  passing  scene,  and  decreed  that  it  shall  perish 
for  ever  when  the  animating  principle  (lasses  from  the  l>ody, 
then  all  our  conjectures,  arguments,  discussions,  and  asser- 
tions, respecting  its  immortality,  will  not  add  one  day  to 
its  existence.  The  opinions  of  man,  therefore,  concerning 
the  substance  of  tlie  mind,  can  have  no  influence  whatever 
in  changing  or  modifying  that  substance  itself;  and  if  so, 
as  little  can  these  opinions  undermine  the  constitution  of 
the  mind,  or  its  relations  to  time  and  eternity,  on  which, 
aa  their  foundations,  morality  and  religion  must,  and  do, 
rest  as  on  an  immutable  basis.  According  to  Phrenology, 
morality  and  natural  religion  originate  in,  and  emanate 
from,  the  primitive  constitution  of  the  mental  powers  thero- 
flolves.  Innumerable  observations  have  proved,  that  facul- 
ties and  organs  of  Benevolence,  Hope,  Veneration,  Justice, 
and  Reflection,  exist,  Now,  our  believing  that  the  mind 
mil  die  with  the  body,  will  not  pluck  these  sentiments  and 
powers  from  the  soul ;  nor  will  our  lielieving  the  mind  to 
be  immortal  implant  a  single  one  more  of  them  in  our 
constitution*     They  would  all  remain  the  same  in  func- 
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tioJiB  aud  coustitutiooi  and  render  vu*tue  amiable^   aud 
vice  odiouB)  alUiOugh  we  eliould  believe  the  miiid  to  bej 
made  of  dust,  just  as  tliey  would  do  were  we  to  believe  tlie  | 
mind  to  be  a  more  immediate  emanation  from  the  Deity ' 
himself. 

In  short,  therefore,  tbis  question  of  materialitam  U  one  of  I 
the  most  vain,  trivial,  and  uninteresting  that  ever  engaged] 
the  human  intellect ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  unphiloso*] 
phieal}  and  more  truly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  mo*| 
rality  and  religion,  than  the  unfounded  clamour,  or  cant] 
shall  I  call  it,  which  has  been  poured  forth  from  tlie  pe-^J 
riodical  journals  about  the  dangers  attending  it.  A  manly^j 
intellect,  instead  of  bowing  before  prejudice,  would  disalBJ 
pate  it,  by  shewing  that  the  question  is  altogether  an  illu-* 
sion,  and  that,  adopt  what  opinion  we  will,  concerning  tliej 
substance  of  the  mind,  every  attribute  belonging  to  it  must  | 
remain  unaltered  and  unimpaired. 

But  not  to  stop  in  our  investigation  till  we  have  readieilj 
the  goal,  we  may  inquire,  whether  it  be  possible  to  discover] 
the  substance  of  which  the  mind  is  composed,  whether  it] 
be  material  or  immaterial?  Pre^dous  to  doing  so,  however^l 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  means  we  possett I 
of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  essence  of  the  mind.  Allj 
our  knowledge  must  be  derived  either  from  eonscioiuiiees  | 
or  observation*  Now,  by  reflecting  on  what  we  feeJ,  wsj 
discover  nothing  concerning  the  nature  or  essence  of  the , 
thinking  being.  We  do  not  feel  a  spiritual  substance 
stirring  about  within  us,  and  elaborating  sentiment  and ' 
thought ;  and  neither  do  we  feel  a  material  subsUmce  pro*  j 
ducing  these  effects.  We  are  conscious  only  of  feelingi 
and  emotions,  of  friendships  and  attachments,  of  high  con-^l 
ceptions  and  glorious  thoughts;  but  wliether  these  origU 
nate  from  matter  or  spirit;  whether  tlie  first  embryo  sub*] 
stance  of  reflection  dwelt  lowly  in  the  dusty  or  soared  m\ 
pure  ethereal  essence  amid  the  regions  of  boundless  spocf^  J 
before  it  was  constituted  a  part  of  us ;  whether  God^ 
creating  man,  was  pleased  to  invest  his  mutO'ial 
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I     with  the  property  of  thought,   or  to  infuse  into  him  h  por^ 
I    tioQ  of  immaterial  fire  ;^-ou  all  these  piiints  CoueciousneBB 

■  gives  us  DO  information.  A  great  deal  of  popular  dehision^ 
indeed,  has  been  kept  alive  on  this  point,  by  the  fact  being 
overlooked,  that  we  are  not  eon^eiouB  of  tlie  operations  of 
the  brain.  Men  in  general,  because  they  are  sensible  only 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  not  of  the  movements  of  any 
material  organ  performing  these  acta  of  the  mind,  imagine 
that  it  is  necessarily  an  immaterial  eubstance,  whirli  is 
thinking  and  feeling  within  them;  but  they  are  equally  un- 
conscious of  the  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  they  might  *is  well  imagine  that  their  arms  and  legs  are 
moved,  not  by  material  organs,  but  by  the  direct  impulse 
of  spirit,  as  entertain  the  Hup|)osition  in  question.  In  short, 
the  truly  philosophical  conclusion  is,  that,  by  means  of 
consciousness,  we  are  unable  tb  discover  of  %vhat  substance 

■  the  thinking  principle  is  comjKised. 

Does  observation,  then,  throw  a  stronger  and  eteadicr 
light  upon  this  long  agitated  question  ?  The  mental  or- 
gans, while  in  health,  and  in   tlie  natural  state  in  wliicfa 

H  their  functions  are  most  perfectly  performed,  are  complete- 
ly hid  from  inspection.  No  eye  can  penetrate  the  inte- 
guments of  the  head,  the  tables  of  the  skull,  the  dwra 
matCTf  and  the  pta  nmter^  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  a]>eni- 
tions  performed  in  the  brain,  wliile  the  thoughts  run  high, 
and  the  sentiments  swell  with  emotion ;  and  when  external 
injury  or  disease  removes  these  coverings,  the  mind  docn 
not  disport  in  all  the  vigour  of  its  healthy  action.  Be- 
6ide%  even  when  all  these  external  obstacles  to  inspec- 
tion  are  removed,  still  it  is  only  the  surface  of  tlie  convo- 

I  lutions  whicli  is  perceived,  and  the  soul  may  be  enthroned 
in  the  long  fibres  whicli  extend  from  the  surface  to  the  me^ 
dtUia  obiongataj  or  thought  may  be  elaborated  there,  and 
still  evade  detection.     It  will  be  said,  however,  that  death 

■  will  solve  the  question,  and  allow  the  whole  secrets  of  the 
B  soul  to  l>c  disclosed  ;  but,  alas  !  when  tlie  pulse  has  ceased 
I      to  beat,  and  the  lungs  no  longer  play,  the  braii]  presents 
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nothing  to  our  contemplation^  but  an  inert  mafiti  af  a  saft 
i&nd  fibrous  texture,  in  which  no  thought  eun  be  di«icertied» 
and  no  sentunent  perceived,  and  in  which  also  no  spirit 
or  immaterial  Bubetance  eun  be  traced;  ua  that  from 
inspecting  it  even  imagination  receives  no  food  for  conjeo 
ture,  as  tx)  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  imiDiiterial  guest 
while  life  and  health  yet  animated  its  folds. 

Obeen^ation,  therefore^  reveals  as  little  in  regard  to  the 
substance  of  the  mind,  as  does  reflection  on  consciousiMss ; 
and  as  no  other  modes  of  arriving  at  certain  knowledge  are 
open  to  man,  the  golution  of  the  question  appears  ta  be 
placed  completely  beyond  his  reach.  In  short,  to  n$e  ati 
observation  of  Dr  SruiizH£iM,  Nature  has  given  man  f»- 
cultic8  fitted  to  observe  phenomena  as  they  at  present  exist, 
and  tlie  relations  subsisting  between  them  ;  but  has  denied 
to  him  powers  fitted  to  discover,  bb  a  matter  of  direct  jttm- 
ception,  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  the  easeiiee^  of 
any  tiling  under  the  sun;  we  may  amuse  our  imaginalioo 
with  conjectures,  but  will  never  arrive  at  trutli,  when  we 
stray  into  these  interdicted  regions. 

Tlie  solution  of  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  only  un- 
important, but  it  is  impossible ;  and  this  leads  me  to  ab»  , 
aerve,  that  no  idea  can  be  more  erroneous  than  that  whidi 
snpiKiees  the  dignity  and  future  destiny  of  man  as  an  in«> 
mortal  being,  to  depend,  of  necefisity,  on  the  substance  of , 
which  he  is  made* 

Let  us  allow  to  the  materialist,  for  tlie  sake  of  argumeni, 
that  the  brain  is  the  mind,  and  that  medullary  mjitt<»r 
thinks, — What  then  ?  If,  in  fact,  it  does  eo,  it  most  he  thi 
host  iiossible  substance  for  thinking,  just  becauBO  the  Giug^ 
TOR  selected  it  for  the  purpose,  and  endowed  it  with  ihis  pn»- 
perty.  In  this  argument,  the  religious  oonatantly  forget,  Umt 
the  same  omnipotent  hand  made  the  brain  thai  cnsalod 
Ihe  mind  and  the  universe  itself,  and  that«  in  Iho  AoHmk' 
tion  of  every  cerebral  convolution  to  its  objects,  be  thmy 
thinking  or  any  other  process,  the  Dt^Hno  Wisdom  m  as 
certainly  exercised,  as  in  impressing  motion  on  thr  plaiiet% 
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or  iafurinif  lifht  and  heat  into  the  sun.  If,  tlierdbref  de 
^fiMcUff  God  hna  made  the  brain  to  tliiuk^  wo  inajr  rest  as- 
ffnred  that  it  ts  excjaigitely  and  perfectly  adapted  for  this  pur- 
fose,  and  that  His  objects  in  creating  man  will  not  be  de- 
iMlad*  on  aecaimt  of  His  having  chosen  a  mroti^  ^ubaUituie^ 
out  of  which  to  coHBtitnie  the  thinking  prineipks.  But 
what  are  His  objcctg  in  creating  man  ?  This  brings  iia  to 
llie  jet  of  tho  question  at  once*  Mr  Lawrence,  it  is  said» 
fimnds  no  moral  doctrine  on  his  opinions  regarding  the  ca- 
ipKico  of  tiic  mind ;  but  other  material ists^  who  make  thaae 
pinions  the  foundation  of  atheigm,  wi^ib  us  to  believe  that 
the  best  evidence  of  the  Divine  intention  in  creating  tlie 
human  soul^  is  to  be  found  by  discovering  the  «iAitetw«*of 
which  it  IB  made ;  and  they  insinuate,  tliat,  if  it  be  consti- 
tuted of  a  very  refined  and  dignified  material,  tho  coticlu* 
flMm  necesBarily  follows,  that  it  ia  intended  for  magnificenl 
destinies,  while,  if  it  be  com|»ofied  of  a  rude  and  vulgar 
f todP,  it  mn&t  be  intended  only  to  crawl  on  this  filthy  world. 
Uene,  boweyer,  sense  and  logic  eijually  tail  them :  for  no 
principle  in  pliilosopliy  is  more  certain  than  tliat  W€  camwi 
injrr  from  a  knowledge  of  the  mere  substance  of  any 
llitug  for  what  ends  it  is  fitted.  Exhibit  to  a  human  being 
^ery  variety  of  imaginable  essence,  and  if  you  allow  him 
to  know  no  more  of  its  properties  thim  he  can  discover  from 
examining  its  constituent  parts,  be  will  be  utterly  incapable 
of  telHug  whether  it  is  calculated  to  endure  for  a  day,  or 
laat  to  eternity.  The  materialist,  therefore,  is  not  entitled^ 
trctk  from  the  supposed  admisiaon  tliat  medullary  matter 
thinks,  to  conclude  that  the  human  being  is  not  immortftl 
and  responsible*  The  true  way  of  discovering  for  whst 
mtA  man  lias  been  created^  is  to  look  to  the  qualUks  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed,  trusting  that  the  "f^wrtancp  of 
which  he  is  composed  is  perfectly  suited  to  tlie  ohyecla  <if 
bia  Cfeation.  Now,  when  we  inquire  into  bis  qualities,  we 
find  the  thinking  principle  in  him  to  differ,  not  only  in  db» 
ffreej  but  in  AiW,  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  The  lat- 
ter have  no  faculty  of  justice,  to  indicate  to  them  that  the 
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unresti^jiecl  maniroBtatton  of  Destruciivencss  or  AcquU- 
tiveness  is  wrong;  they  have  no  eentiment  of  Veneration 
to  prompt  tliem  to  seek  a  God  whom  they  may  adore ;  they 
have  no  faculty  of  Hope,  pointing  out  futurity  as  an  object 
of  ceaseless  anxiety  and  contemplation^  and  leading  them 
to  desire  a  life  beyond  the  grave  |  and,  indeed,  the  convo- 
lutions of  the  hrain^  which  in  man  form  the  organs  of  these 
sentiments,  appear  not  to  exist  in  the  lower  animals. 
Those  organs  also,  which  in  man  serve  to  maiiif^t  the  faii- 
culties  of  Reflection,  are,  in  the  lower  animals,  eminently 
deficient,  and  their  nnderstanding,  in  exact  correspondence 
with  this  fact,  is  so  limited  as  to  he  satisfied  with  little 
knowledge,  and  to  be  insenmble  to  the  comprehensive  de^ 
wgn  and  glories  of  creation.  Man,  then,  being  endowed 
with  qualities  which  are  denied  to  the  lower  creatures,  wo 
are  entitled,  by  a  legitimate  exercise  of  reflection^  the  suh> 
ject  being  beyond  the  region  of  the  external  senses,  to  con- 
clude, on  principles  truly  philosophic,  that  he  is  designed 
for  another  and  a  higher  destiny  tlian  is  to  be  allotted  lo 
them,  whatever  be  the  essence  of  his  mind. 


III.   ON  THE   EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  OF  THE  BRAIN 
ON  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 


(By  Dr  A.  Combe.) 

Of  all  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  suhvemon  of' 
Phrenology,  no  one  has  been  more  fre<]ucntly  or  raorec<m- 
fidcntly  urged,  than  that  which  rests  on  the  all«*ged  fact  of 
the  brain  having,  in  various  instances,  been  wemtided  or 
destroyed  in  whole  or  in  part^  without  in  any  degree  im- 
peding the  usual  operations  of  mind.  When  narrowly  exu- 
mined,  however,  this  ohjcction  proves  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  those  who  maintain  it,  and  completely 
demonstrative  of  their  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  tlie 
science  agninst  which  it  is  directed.     **  Tlie  syi^lcm  of  Oall 
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ami  Spuuzheim,"  it  is  said^  **  however  ingeniotis  or  amu- 
dng  in  theory  it  may  be,  is  annihikUed  by  the  commonegt 
reference  to  fact*  Experience  has.  shewn  us,  that  a  man 
nwy  live  in  the  full  tJijoynient  of  his  intellectual  facuHies,  al- 
iboitf^h  a  part  of  his  brain  is  destroyed  by  disease.  Portions 
of  Uie  brain,  various  in  situation  and  size,  have  been  found 
to  have  been  entirely  disorganized,  yet  no  single  power  of 
the  mind  was  impaired^  even  to  the  verj^  day  of  the  patient's 
death.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  portion  of  the 
brain,  that  has  not^  in  some  ease  or  another,  been  deranged 
in  its  structure,  without  injury  to  the  mind.  Certainly,  of 
the  )>arts  j^pccilicd  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  every  one 
hjis,  in  its  turn,  been  found  wanting,  without  any  deficiency 
in  that  irUdlectual  faculty  which  they  would  represent  it 
eitlter  to  produce  or  sustain  */'  Such  are  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  a  1cni*ncd  and  respectable,  though  prejudiced  op- 
ponent; and  ahliough  others  might  be  quoted,  who  go  still 
fartlier  than  ho  does,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  that,  if  the 
statements  here  recorded  were  as  clearly  substantiated  as 
they  were  sweepingly  made,  neither  tlie  sj^stem  of  pliiloso- 
phy  which  we  advocate,  nor  any  other  which  acknowledges 
the  necessity  of  the  inten  ention  of  a  material  instrument 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  mind,  could  possibly  survive 
for  a  day. 

At  first  sight,  the  foregoing  objection  appears  to  be  highly 
plausible  and  relevant;  and  coming  as  it  generally  does, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  who,  naturally  enough,  are  supposed  to  be  best 
fjnalified  to  judge,  it  is  received  by  many  with  implicit 
confidence,  and  thus  ojicrates  upon  them  with  all  the  force 
of  truth  i  and,  in  fact,  to  those  who  are  alike  ignorant  of 
Anatomy  and  of  Phrenology,  and  who,  thereforr,  have  no 
means  of  forming  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  force,  it  does 
present  a  very  formidable  aspect,  A19,  howerer,  to  tboee 
who  iu*e  acquainted  with  both  these  science*,  and  who  are 
consequently  better  qualified  to  judge  correctly,  the  very 
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facts  iipou  which  the  objections  arc  pounded,  seem,  in^ 
stead  of  invalidating  the  fundamenta]  principles  of  the  new 
philosophy,  to  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  demaniitrative 
of  their  truth ;  it  may  be  useful  to  Rtate  such  an  ab<»tract 
of  the  evidence  itself,  as  shall  enable  even  the  unprofw- 
Bional  reader  to  determine  how  far  it  authorixes  the  infe- 
rences which  have  been  deduced  from  it  by  our  op]>onent8« 
With  this  intention,  I  shall  first  make  some  olmervations 
on  the  testimony  offered  of  the  alleged  integrity  of  all  tlie 
mental  faculties,  in  cases  of  extensive  injury  of  the  brain ; 
and  then  examine  anatomicaUvy  how  far  the  extent,  situa- 
tion^  and  natiu-e  of  the  injuries  sustained  in  thecajses  allud- 
ed to,  authorize  us  to  infer  the  partial  or  total  destrucdon 
of  any  individual  phrenologies  organ  ;  and,  lastly,  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  discovering  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  from  noticing  the  effects  of  its  in- 
juries,— a  mode  of  proceeding  lately  recommended  from 
high  authority. 

In  proceeding  to  tliis  inquiry,  it  must  first  be  obsisnredf 
that,  without  a  single  exception,  all  the  cases  alluded  to  are 
related  by  surgical  authors,  for  purely  professional  pur- 
poses, without  the  remotest  idea  of  their  being  afterwards 
founded  on,  to  prove  that  entire  preservation  of  the  mental 
faculties  may  coexist  with  extensive  disorganization  of  the 
organ  of  mind;  consequently,  in  all  o£  them,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a  reference  to  Dr  Ferriar's  paper,  in  the  4lli ' 
volume  of  the  Manchester  Memoirs,  and  to  the  48th  num- 
ber of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the  state  of  the  mind  is  men* 
tioned  merely  incidentally,  and  in  very  vague  and  general 
terms,  as  it  was,  in  reality,  scarcely  attended  to.  For  in* 
stance,  it  is  stated  in  one  case,  that  ^'  the  sensea  were  retain* 
ed  to  the  last  ;**  in  another,  that  **  there  was  no  loss  of  sen- 
sibility;" in  a  third,  that  there  was  "  no  alienation  of  mind  ;*' 
and,  in  a  fourth,  that  *^  the  patient  remained  quit4»  welL^ 
The  want  of  precision,  indeed,  and  the  utter  inadequacy! 
of  the  statements  to  establish  tlie  important  conelusiiNisi 
duced  from  them,  are  so  palpably  conspicuous,  thai  ere 
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the  Reviewer  already  alluded  to,  hostile  as  he  is  to  Uio 
doelrineft  of  Plirewulogfy,  ex|irc8»«*s  a  "  wiuh  to  nee  eases 
more  minute  iu  all  their  detaik ;  and  ofmen^etU  u^ifh  a  view 
Apt*riaUj/  to  (his  physiological  inquiry^  {lubNtltiitod  for  those 
we  at  present  possess  •,"  hefore  he  ventures  to  pronotmce  an 
irrevocable  decree ;  and  if  fie  hesitatef^  it  would  gurely  be 
too  much  to  expect  tts  to  pronounce,  upon  tegtimony  re- 
jected by  hinu  a  verdict  against  ourf^elves. 

But,  even  granting  that  these  casee  had  been  observed, 
^Ifiik  a  view  specially  to  this  physiological  inquiry;  «till  thin 
testimonVy  to  be  of  the  slightest  value  in  establishing  the 
point  coEi tended  for,  necessarily  supposes  two  conditions  t»r 
requisites  in  those  by  whom  tliey  are  narrated,  which  wcro 
manifestly  not  possessed,  vix.  1^/^  A  perfect  knmvhdge  of  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  primitive  faculties  of  the  human 
mind ;  and,  2dly^  A  previous  knowledge  of  their  relative 
degrees  of  endowment  and  energy  during  health,  in  the  in- 
dividual cases  under  consideration. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  well  known  that  scarce- 
ly any  two  metaphysicians  who  make  the  philosophy  of 
mind  their  particular  study,  are  agreed  eitlier  upon  the  nura- 
her  or  nature  of  the  primitive  mental  powers.  Much  lesB, 
then,  can  we  expect  the  surgeon,  engaged  in  the  hurry  of 
general  practice,  to  be  better  informed,  "  Certain  crude 
idcais,**  says  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  in  liis  notice  of  Sir 
E.  Home's  jKiper  on  the  Functions  of  the  Brain,  "  arc  at- 
tached to  the  word*«  Intellectual  Faculties ;  a  ra^ue  cm\fe€^ 
ture  arises  as  to  tlis  seat  and  tmture  of  these  facuUies  ^" 
How,  then,  I  would  ask,  can  any  one  certify,  even  after 
the  most  scrupulous  attention,  that  all  the  powem  of  the 
mind  are  retained,  when  he  is  ignorant  what  these  powers 
are  ?  When  he  is  ignorant^  for  instance,  whether  the  pro* 
[tensities  of  Dcstructivencss,  Acquisitiveness  or  8ecretive- 
nesa  exist,  and  whether  the  sentiments  of  Veneration,  Hope 
or  Conscientiousness,  are  primitive  emotioni*  The  state  of 
these,  and  other  feelings  and  pro|)ensitics,  proved  by  Phre- 

•  Kdinhurgh  Review,  No,  itJ,  p*  IIB.  f  tb.  p.  43^, 
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nology  to  be  primitive,  is  never  once  alludcfl  to  in  the  liis«l 
tory  of  injuries  of  the  brain;  and,  consequently,  for  any! 
thing  wo  are  told  to  the  contrary,  they,  along  with  their] 
respective  organs,   might  have   been  entirely  wanting,  in 
every  one  of  the  ea^es  which  are  advanced  as  in^tancea 
entire  possession  of  the  faculties*      The  opp4>nentH  never 
Mpeak  of  any  except  inlrllevtuai  faculties;  and  in  e\    <         l^ 
lesion  of  these  powers,  when,   for  instance,  it  in  <      y      ej 
cerebelhim,  or  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  that  are  di8*| 
eased,  they  display  at  once  tlieir  own  ignorance  4»f  the  ua 
tare  and  number  of  the  primitive  facuUieH,  Bnd  their  tnoHtl 
profound   ignorance  of  the  doctrines  whicli  they  impugiui 
If  any  injury  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  brain  lying  un- 
der the  most  prominent  part  of  the   parieUd  bone,  which, 
the   phrenologiHt  states  to  bo  the  organ   of  Cautiousue 
and  if  we  be  in  donht  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  funetiofl 
assigned  to  it,  and  wish  to  have  our  observations  coniirnied 
or  refuted  by  the  phenomena  attending  such  a  cane,  oui 
would  nuturally  suppose  that,  as  the  organs  are  idl  double, 
we  %vould  begin  by  observing,  whether  tlic  cor  res  ponding 
portion  of  brain  on  the  opposite  side  partook  in  the  diii- 
organisation  or  not ;  and  that  we  would  Uien  proceed  to^, 
investigate  the  state   of  tlutt  particular  faculty,  of  whiel 
these  parts  constitute  the  organs,  and  thus  ascertain  whe- 
tlier  tlie  feeling  of  Cautiousness  ever  remained  undsmlni^b-j 
ed,  where,   from   the  extent  of  the  disease,   it  ought, 
cording  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  animal  eeonomy» 
luive  been  either  impaired,  or  entirely  awanting. 

This  mode  of  proceeding,  plain  and  simple  as  it  appt^r 
is  not  that  pursued  by  the  op|K>nents  of  Phrenology,  Tli 
opponent  does  not  care,  and  does  not  tnf|uire,  whether  ii  ii 
one  side  only,  c»r  both  hides,  which  are  diseased :  ho  maki 
no  inquiry  aliout  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  iimiitfe 
tations  of  the  sentiment  of  Cantiousness :  ho  prooeedi  at 
«mee  t4>  the  sbite  of  the  iiUclUvtnnl  p4>wer»,  wiUi  whic 
Plirenolngy  most  distinctly  teaches  that  that  jiart  of 
brain  hits   no  direct  connexion  ;  mid   binding  none  *ji  Ui4 
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fiicultie<ii  whicli  he  culls  At  tent  tan,  Perceptiou,  Memory  or 
Imagination  at  all  impaired,  he,  with  great  confidence, 
concludes,  that  the  part  in  question  cannot  be  the  organ  of 
Cautiatisnes^ ;  and  go  satisfied  is  he  with  )m  own  rcason- 
ing,  that  he  tliiiiks  himself  entitled  to  ridicule  those  wlio 
H  do  not  Bee  its  cogency  bs  clearly  as  }ie  does  himself.  On 
tiny  other  subject,  this  mode  of  reasoning  would  be  looked 
upon  as  proceeding  from  a  very  hlameahle  and  lamentable 
degree  of  ignorance ;  but  such  was  once  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  that,  when  directed  against  Phrenolog)%  it 
wna  Iiaile^l  almost  universally  as  highly  philonophieal  and 
satisfactory. 
■  Even  supposing,  however,  that  the  number  of  priraitivc 
faculties  was  known,  stiU  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  cases  not  observed,  with  a  view  "  specially  to  this 
physiological  inquiry  ;*'  for  daily  experience  proves,  that 
whenever  a  patient  is  able  to  return  a  rational  answer  to 
any  simple  question  aljout  Ins  health,  the  surgeon  and  at* 
tendants,  whose  attention  is  not  directed  to  the  point,  inva- 
riably speak  of  him  as  in  full  posftession  of  all  his  facul- 
Itiesy  although  he  is  as  unable  to  think  f)r  reason  on  any  se- 
rious subject,  with  his  accustomed  enorgj*  and  facility,  as 
a  gouty  or  rheumatic  patient  is  to  walk  with  his  accustom- 
ed vigour.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  former  may  be  said 
to  be  in  possesuion  of  all  his  faculties,  just  as  the  hitter, 
■  merely  because  he  can  drag  himself  across  a  room,  may  be 
said  to  possess  the  jwwer  of  muscular  motion  ;  but  then  the 
power  of  exercising  the  faculties  may  be,  and  is,  as  much 
diminished  in  the  one  case,  as  that  of  using  the  muscles  in 
the  other.  Even  Uike  a  convalescent  from  any  acute  dis- 
CttM,  in  which  there  has  been  no  parttcuhu*  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  introduce   a  subject  which  refjuires  a  train  of 

k  thinking,  and  concentration  of  mind,  to  which^  in  health, 
he  is  fully  equal,  so  far  from  retaining  his  powers  undi* 
mtnished,  he  will  soon  be  reminded  of  his  CTifeebled  state,  by 
painful  confusion  in  the  hectd,  and  other  disagreeable  symp- 
I        tonis.     But,  confine  his  attention  to  any  thing  which  re- 
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ffuircs  no  effort  on  his  part,  and  you  benefit  ralber  than 
harm  ]tira  by  such  exercise,  for  it  is  then  suited  to  the 
minighed  vigour  of  his  mind.  Now,  this  U  precisely  th€ 
kind  oF  discoTirse  which  tlie  judicious  surg-eon  jiertnits  tol 
his  patient,  and  from  it  alone  he  forms  his  own  opinion  > 
the  state  of  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  a  per^u  in  such  state 
is  uniformly  said  "  to  retain  his  faculties,**  &c.  In  like 
manner,  the  convalescent,  gouty  or  rlieumatic  patient,  if 
gently  exercised  by  strolling  about  his  room,  reaps  benefit 
and  strength  ;  but  suppose  you  force  him  to  an  effort 
yond  what  his  muscular  energ)^  is  calculated  to  suppor 
the  same  bad  effect  is  produced  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  miiidyl 
and  as  well  might  this  person  be  said  to  retain  his  power  of* 
voluntary  motion  undiminished,  as  the  other  all  his  force  of 
intellect  unimpaired. 

Tliat  tlte  evidence  im  to  the  state  of  the  miod,  after 
|Wonnds  or  alteration  of  the  cerebral  mass,  is  really 
vague  and  nnsatis factory,  may  easily  be  sheuii  from  Dr' 
Ferriar's  paper,  and  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  the 
text-books  of  the  opponents.  Besides  the  objection  of  ex- 
treme latitude  in  such  expressions,  as  "  no  loss  of  sensibi' 
lity,*'  '*  no  loss  of  voluntary  nvotion,'*  &c.  &c.,  when  us 
to  indicate  the  condition  of  ail  the  mental  faculties,  it  may 
he  remarked,  that  Dr  Ferriau  speaks  of  one  man  as  re- 
taining all  hk  faculties  entire,  wlio,  it  appears,  had  labour* 
ed  under  hyiK^ehondrifisis  for  ten  years ;  a  disease,  the  ver 
existence  of  which  implies  a  morbid  activity  of  some  of  the 
mental  feelings,  and  which,  consequently,  rank^  in  the  list 
of  insanities  ;  and  of  a  girl  who,  with  evident  symptoms  i 

jireasod  brain,  is  also  said  to  have  retained  her  faculties  fl 
and  that  the  reviewer  speaks  of  a  lady,  who,  **  the  day  be- 
fore lier  death,  was  capable  of  being  roused /ront  her  stupor^ 
and  was  tlien  in  possession  of  all  her  senses.*'  But  the 
idiot  from  birth,  when  roused  from  his  natural  stupor  by 
the  exaltation  of  a  fever,  appears  sometimes  to  gain  a  coo* 
siderable  share  of  intellectual  power,  only  to  be  lost  u{ 
recovery.     Will  he,  tuo,  thcu,  l>e  said  to  be  in  full  |k 
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^fsioti  of  every  faculty^  because  time  shewn  to  be  susceptible 
of  excitation  from  stimuli  ?   Tlie  inference^  in  the  one  case, 
Kis  certainly  as  1ogic4il  as  it  m  in  the  other. 

But,  even  allowing  ako  that,  from  a  prcviouR  acqualnt- 

»aiice  with  the  number  and  functions  of  all  mental  powers, 
we  were  qualified  to  judge  of  their  presence  or  abseneey  it 
B^ems  Btill  to  he  a  f^elf-cvident  proposition,  that  before  we 
can  affirm  that  a  man  posscsBes  them  all  miimpmred  under 
dii^ease,  we  must  have  had  some  previouR  knowledge  of  the 
relative  degrees  of  endowment  and  energ}^  in  which  lie  pos- 
8CftBed  them  when  in  health.  The  differences  of  intellect 
tual  vigour,  of  temper,  and  of  moral  di^poi^ilions,  between 
man  and  man,  are  exceedingly  great.  Tlie  scale  extends 
from  the  lowest  pitch  of  idiocy,  up  to  the  highest  endow- 
ment of  genius  ;  and  the  history  of  dineases  informs  us,  that 
a  man,  whose  faculties  have  suffered  a  great  diminution  of 

B  energy,  may  still  I>c  able  to  return  a  rational  answer  to  a 
f|ueRtion,  although  his  mind  is  unable  to  fathom  the  depths 
it  penetrated  before.  If,  then,  our  first  acquaintance  \*^th 
a  patient  suffering  from  an  injury  of  tlie  brain  is  formed 

^pby  the  side  of  his  sick-bed  after  the  accident  has  occurred, 
what  means  do  we  possess  of  knowing  how  far  his  mental 
powers  in  general^  or  any  one  in  piu-ticular,  have  been  in- 
jured or  impaired  ?  Even  under  tlie  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  difficulty  is  by  no  means  easily  surmount- 
able; and,  when  we  consider  that  injuries  of  the  head  are 
by  far  more  frequent  in  hospital  than  in  private  practice ; 
and  that,  in  the  former,  the  surgeon  has  seldom  seen  the 
patient  before,  it  will  be  obvious,  that,  even  supposing  the 
testimony  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  faeuUies  to  be  as 
specific  and  precise  as   it  is  general  and  vague,  still,  in  a 

I  great  majority  of  instances,  the  surgeon  is  unfavourably  si- 
tuated for  speaking  of  the  comparative  force  of  any  of  them, 
seeing  that  this  does  not  form  the  direct  or  usual  object  of 
liis  inquiries,  and  that,  although  it  did,  ho  must  necessarily 
!>e  ignorant  of  the  degree  in  which  they  were  manifested 
^  before  the  injury  was  sustained. 
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Having  now  shewn  that  the  observers  quoted  by  the  op- 
pon^itfl  wens  evidently  neither  aequaintod  with  the  nam- 

^ler  and  runctions  of  the  mental  faculties,  nor  in  potmcMfioa 
of  any  means  of  judg^ing  of  the  actual  existence,  or  compa- 

'  rativc  diminution  of  any  individual  faculty,  in  eases  of  ^fi- 
ease  or  wounds  of  the  cerebral  mass,  I  proceed  to  point  out 
an  anatomical  requisite,  which,  although  as  essential  as  the 
other  two,  seems  not  to  have  been  possessed  in  any  percep- 

;  tible  degree  by  any  of  those  to  whom  the  cases  occurred, 
or  by  whom  they  are  quoted.  I  allude  to  knowledge  of 
the  situatimi^  fortn^  and  direction  of  fibre  of  the  several  or- 
gans of  which  the  phrenologists  state  the  brain  to  be  a  con- 
geries.   Without  this  knowledge,  any  observations  must  ma- 

rmifestly  be  imperfect  i — how,  for  instance,  is  a  man  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  organ  of  Cautiousness  lias  been  wounded  or 
destroyed,  if  he  knows  neither  its  local  situation,  nor  the 
direction  in  which  its  constituent  fibres  nm  ?  And  yet 
this  is  precisely  the  state  of  mind  of  those  upon  whose  au- 
thority the  objection  we  are  now  refuting  is  so  strenuoujily 
urged  : — nine-tenths  of  the  cases  occurred  long  before  the 
organs  were  discovered,  and  the  remaining  tenth  were,  I 

I  believe,  observed  in  ignorance  of  the  disco ver)%  so  tliat  all 
come  under  one  class.  If  any  one,  indeed,  could  prove 
that  he  has  found  both  the  organs  of  Cautiousness  destroyer!, 
while  the  corresponding  feeling  was  manifested  as  powerful- 
ly as  before,  then  he  would  prove  the  operation  of  tliat  senti- 
ment to  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  io  that  particular 
part  of  the  brain.  But  unless  he  knows  accurately  the  si- 
tuation of  that  organ  towards  the  surface,  and  the  direction 
of  its  fibres  towards  the  interior,  whether  they  are  hori^son- 
tal,  vortical,  or  oblique,  and  unless  he  iiscertains  the  condi- 
tion of  the  organs  of  both  sides,  How  can  he  venture  to  af- 
firm that  they  were  destroyed  either  in  whole  or  in  part? 

!  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  by  Mr  Rennel,  and  other  opjio- 

riEienta,  that  every  individual  part  specified  by  Gall  and 
SpOR»HEtM  has  in  its  turn  been  destroyed,  without  injury 
o  the  faculty  of  which  they  call  it  the  organ.     But  if  wr 
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examine  the  foundations  upon  wliicU  §uch  asBertiouH  rest, 
ilie  same  want  of  |)reciBion,  the  same  inconclusive  vague- 
ness, will  be  found  to  prcviul,  b»  in  the  evidence  of  ttiesUite 
of  the  mind.  Not  a  single  case  in  point  can  be  produced  ; 
and  it  is  evident  lliat  Mr  Kennel,  as  well  as  the  other  op- 
ponents, supposes  the  organs  to  be  confined  to  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  instead  of  extending  to  its  very  base^  to  the 
medulla  oblongata*  They  also,  by  what  rulc^  of  logic  I 
know  not,  appear  to  think  injury  of  one  organ  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  function  of  both,  although  they  may  see  the  re- 
verse exempt iiied  in  individuals  who  hear  or  nee  well  with 
CNie  ear  or  one  eye,  after  that  of  the  opposite  side  has  been 
destroyed. 

Tlie  lirain  has  been  cotisidered  by  many  physiologists,  and 
pArticuhirly  by  those  of  them  who  are  hostile  to  Phrcno- 
l4>g3%  to  be  a  single  organ,  every  part  of  which  concurs  in 
executing  a  single  function,  viz.  that  of  manifesting  the 
mind ;  but  so  far  from  supporting  their  own  conclusions, 
the  eases  referred  to,  if  true,  are  clireclly  subversive  of 
them,  and  leave  no  choice,  except  between  the  phrenologi- 
cal doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  and  the  no* 
tiou  that  the  brain,  the  most  delicate,  the  best  protected, 
and  apjKircntly  the  most  important  organ  of  the  body,  is,  after 
all,  a  mere  useless  incumbrance,  or  at  most,  a  mere  mass 
fitted  into  a  case,  and  placed  at  tlie  top  of  tlie  nei*k,  more 
for  the  sake  of  ornament,  or  of  prcserrtng  equilibrium, 
tlian  for  any  more  rational  purpose ;  a  eoncluidon  which, 
however  logically  deducible  from  their  own  premises,  they 
would,  I  am  satisfied,  be  fully  more  averse  to  admit  than 
the  truth  of  Phrenology  itself.  The  phrenological  doctrine 
ii,  indeed,  the  only  one  by  which  these  facts,  so  far  as  they 
are  true,  are  at  all  explicable;  for  the  moment  we  can 
prove,  not  only  that  the  brain  consists  of  two  halves  or  he- 
mispheres, but  that  each  hidf  i§  a  congeries  of  parts  per- 
forming distinct  functions,  all  difficulty  disappears,  and  Uie 
phenomena  become  consistent  with  theordimiry  laws  of  na- 
ture.  We  Uien  see  how  one  side  or  one  part  may  be  wound* 
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ed  or  digeased,  without  iii vol  ring  the  fiinctious  of  the 
site  side,  or  of  the  olher  parts,  just  as  one  eye  may  W  put  out 
without  destroying  the  fum^tion  of  the  other,  and  the 
gan  of  one  sense,  §ight  for  example,  be  injured  or  det^tro; 
ed,  while  the  organs  of  all  the  others  remain  sound* 

Upon  the  same  principle,  it  will  be  e%idenr^  that,  befonf 

[we  can  expect  complete  loss  of  any  one  faeiilly,  the  entire 

organ  of  both  sides  must  be  destroyed, — a  fact  which  has 

Lbeen  altogether  overlooked  by  the  objectors.     For  it  will 

Lbe  seen  upon  an  attentive  examination  of  the  case**  quot 

I  that  not  a  single  instance  is  recorded  in  which  this  dest 

'  tiofi  of  both  organs  has  occurred,  white  the  attend  rnamft^ 

tions  existed.     In  almost  all  the  cases,  the  injury  or 

|is  expressly  said  to  be  on  one  eide  only ;  and  where  it  is 

Ion  both,  the  parts  affected  implicate  different  organs.     But 

llhis  will  be  better  understood  by  an  abstract  of  the  caseit 

Uhcmselves,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  Manchester  Me 

jmoirs  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.     In  perusing  then 

beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  vagueness  of  the  info 

lation  which  they  offer  in  regard  to  the  integrity  of  tlie 

mental  faculties,  and  also  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 

cerebral  injuries. 

Mr  Eahle  relates  the  case  of  a  man  wfiose  sensibiliiy  re^ 
lained  unaffected  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  death,  ml 
though  an  abscess  occupied  nearly  one-third  of  the  rigi 
hemiBphere.  Mr  Abernethy  saw  a  geotleman  who  Uv 
for  two  years  in  the  full  possession  of  every  facultyt  not 
withstsmding  a  cavity  two  inches  broad  by  one  long  in  the 
right  hemisphere.  Another  %vaB  perfectly  sensible  with  an 
abscess  in  the  /^/Hiemisphere,  Sir  John  Prinole*  found 
an  abscess  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as  large  as  an  eggt  tn  a 
patient  **  wfio  had  nei'er  been  delirious,  nor  fdffjgHker  instn- 
sifjlt  ;**  and  in  another,  **  who  had  never  been  so  insmsiAk 
as  not  to  ans^wcr  reasotmblg  ichtn  spoken  la,"  lie  found  att 
abscess  in  the  cereMIum  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
F[:rriar  says  that  Dr  Hunter  found  the  whole  of  the 

•  Disca^i  yf  the  Armv,  p.  26*J. 


ut 
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ifaere  dej^troyed  by  suppuratiou,  in  a  man  who  re- 
tained his  fiiculties  to  the  last.  One  of  Wepfer's  patients 
muni fcs ted  no  loss  of  gensibUitif^  although  a  cyst  was  found 
in  the  rigid  hemisphere  of  the  brain  as  large  a^  a  hen's  egg, 
Dj£M£EBAO£K  saw  a  young  man  who  received  a  thrust 
from  a  eword,  which  entered  at  the  eye,  and  passed  up- 
wards through  the  right  ventricle,  as  far  as  the  sagittal 
suture.  During  ten  days  he  **  rettmimd  quite  well^"  with 
no  loss  of  sensibility,  of  vohmtary  motion,  or  of  judgment, 
**  cum  aociis  convenieoter,  et  bono  cum  judicio,  quaeunque 
de  re  disserens ;"  after  whicli  he  was  cut  oflF  by  a  fever* 
Petit*  saw  a  soldier,  shot  through  the  Itfl  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  and  left  posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  live  ibrty- 
thrce  hours,  whose  faculties  were  perfect  to  the  last.  An- 
other man,  mentioned  by  Qlesxai  as  seen  by  Bagieli,  re- 
ceived a  musket-sbot  from  below  upwards  through  llic 
right  anterior  lobe,  who  had  no  bad  symptom  till  tlie  twelfth 
day,  and  ultimately  recovered.  Next  are  mentioned  three 
cases ;  in  the  first  of  which  a  ball,  m  the  second  the  end  of 
a  stiletto,  in  the  third  a  part  of  a  knife,  remained  in  the 
brain  wit/urtU  inconvenience  for  some  years.  Genua  tells 
us  of  a  man  who,  from  a  blow  on  the  left  parietal  and  4>cci* 
pit;d  bones,  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  a  pigeon's 
egg,  and  ^et  recoveraL  Petit  saw  a  man  with  a  corpus 
striatum  converted  into  a  mailer  like  dregs  of  wine,  with 
no  hsM  o/ sensHnlitgy  although  one  side  wjls  paraly/.ed.  Val- 
salva saw  an  old  man  who  was  not  insensible^  whh  an  ab- 
scess of  the  right  thalamus  opticus  extending  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  brain.  Then  come  some  cases  of  diseased  pineal 
gland  and  cerebellum,  without  loss  of  sensibility.  The 
Reviewer  then  speaks  of  a  lady  who  comphuned  for  a  fort* 
night  of  an  affection  of  the  head,  became  comatose,  and 
died*  "  The  day  before  her  death  she  was  capable  of  being 
rousetl  from  her  stupor,  atid  wm  then  in  full  possession  of 
fill  her  itenMCMn^  The  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebellum  was 
converted  into  pus.     Then  follows  a  ciue  from  La  Pey- 
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RON  IE)  nearly  simitar,  without  loss  of  aensihilUy.,  Drclin- 
CUBTIU8  *  saw  a  stcatomatous  tumour  as  large  as  the  fiat 
between  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  produce  first  blind- 
nesfi,  then  deafness,  and  at  last  the  abolition  ^^  omnium  sen- 
Buum  et  f unction um  unimalium,  ct  necem  ipftam*"  Dr 
Tyson  f  mentions  a  case  where  the  kjl  hemisphere  of  the 
cerebellum  was  found  sphacelated,  and  the  testis  of  thai 
Bide  enlarged  and  stony.  The  patient  hud  been  ill  two 
months,  and  for  the  most  part  rational.  In  the  M^moires 
de  TAcad.  Royale,  1703,  Duveuney  relates  a  case  of  ex« 
tensive  injury,  itithout  loss  of  sensilnlih/^  The  Chevalier 
Colbert  received  a  blow  from  a  stone  upon  the  temple, 
which  drove  in  the  bones  forming  the  back  part  of  the 
orbit^  iis  well  as  the  sella  turcic4i.  The  inferior  portion  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  cerebellum,  was 
found  broken  down,  and  partly  in  a  suppurating  state.  He 
lived  seven  days,  **  retained  his  judgment  jKirfeetly,  con- 
tinued to  perform  all  his  functions,  and  exljibited  a  8ur- 
priHing  tranquillity  of  mind  till  his  death,"  Ferriar  at- 
taches little  importance  to  this  case,  as  confused.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  cases,  is  that  «pioted  by  the  Reviewer 
from  pLANgLTE,  and  by  Dr  Ferriar  from  La  Peyronie, 
as  having  occurred  to  Billot  J.  A  boy  of  six  years  re- 
ceived a  pistol-shot  in  the  middle  of  the  brow,  which  pa»* 
sed  through  to  the  occiput.  He  survived  eighteen  cfaiyti 
and  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  dailyi  and 
yet  remained  quite  well  until  within  a  few  hours  of  his  deaili* 
The  portion  of  brain,  found  remahiing  in  the  Hkull|  didnoi 
;  exceed  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 

The  Reviewer  then  quotes  three  oamss  of  hydroeephftlim 
internus,  or  water  in  the  head,  which  convince  him  that 
setmlnlity  may  remain  after  the  whole  brain  has  been  de- 
stroyed. 

of  the  Reviewer's  cases  are  taken  from  Dr  Frr> 
le  Manchester 
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fore,  select  tlie  most  mlereating  of  those  which  tie  hae 
omitted.  Diemehbroeic  *  quotes  a  case  from  Lindakus, 
of  31  patient  receiving  a  wound  in  mie  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricles, wlio  went  about  as  usual  for  fourteen  days*,  and  then 
died.  His  surgeon  thrust  a  probe  into  the  ventricle  every 
day,  without  exciting  any  sensation.  He  says  f  he  saw  a 
woman  who  lost  a  portion  of  brain  as  large  as  the  fist,  from 
a  fracture  of  the  riffhi  side.  She  lived  tliii  ty-six  days  with- 
out Hlienation  of  the  mind,  although  paralytic  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  In  the  appendix  to  Wepfeu's  Hist,  Apoplect., 
Dr  BitUNNER  mentions  a  case  of  a  drunken  blacksmith, 
aged  sLxty-four,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  whose  faculties  were 
rather  excited  than  impaired,  although  he  observed,  after 
death,  "  piam  matrem  aqua  turgidissimam. — Ablata  dura 
matre  scrum  perpetim  exsiidavit  et  efliluxit  linipiduni.  Utcr- 
que  ventricidus  aquascatebat  turbitla,  quin  omnes  recessus 
et  cerebri  cavitatcs  hac  inundatie  et  repletie  fuerunt.  Cere- 
bellum mininie  flaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliqufie  cerebri  partes 
firmnm  apparuit,  i^c.  He  was  rather  acute  in  his  iutencct 
towards  the  end.  La  Peyronie  mentions  a  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  troubled  with  hypochondriacal  symptoms  for 
ten  years,  whose  faculties  were  never  affected,  altliough  the 
fourth  ventricle  and  ccrtbcilum  were  found  diKcascd.  A 
g;irl  died  in  the  fourtli  month  of  an  arthritic  complaint, 
with  tvidnU  Sf/jnptomE  ofairprcsMd  brain^  but  in  j>crfect  pos- 
BOKsion  of  her  intellectual  powers,  altliough  the  brain  was 
soft  and  water  elfused.  Bonnet  saw  a  ease,  where,  after 
eleven  days*  illness,  and,  only  towards  tlie  cud,  occasional 
alienation  of  mind,  **tota  fere  basis  cerebri,  imprimis  cere* 
bellum,  et  ea  pars  medullije  spinalis  qua?  primis  vertebris  ex- 
cipitur,  s])hacelo  invent®  sunt  correptre/* 

Df  Ferriar  concludes,  by  quoting  from  Ambrose  Pare', 
what  he  considers  a  most  extraordinary  case;  but  Pare'^b 
authority  being  very  great,  he  thinks  it  merits  confidence. 
It  is  tlmt  of  the  Due  de  Guise,  **  who  was  wounded  in  the 
head  by  the  thrust  of  a  lance,  which  entered  under  the  right 
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eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  tlie  neck,  between  the 
car  and  tbe  vertebra?.  The  steel  remained  in  tfie  In'ain,  was 
extracted  with  great  difficulty,  and  tbe  patient  recovered, 
Such  are  the  principal  cases. 

The  farther  removed  an  account  is  from  what  we  are  » 
customed  to  observe  in  ordinary  circumBtanceei,  the  stronger 
18  the  evidence  required,  before  we  can  believe  it,  and  in- 
versely. So,  in  the  present  instance,  when  we  find  almoi^t 
all  the  cnses  mentioned,  consisting  of  very  partial  injnry  of 
one  Hide  only  of  the  brain,  with  no  striking  disturbance  of 
ifUellecty  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous  in  admitting 
them  to  be  true-  We  see  such  things  occur  in  our  own 
day,  and  they  arc,  in  themselves,  sufficiently  probable; 
seeing  that  the  oi^ns  are  double,  and  that  one  may  be 
affected  without  the  other  participating  in  the  injury ; 
and  that  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  constitute 
so  small  a  portion  of  the  brain,  as  to  leave  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  mass  to  be  destroyed  on  Loth  sides,  with* 
out  necessarily  interfering  with  the  intellect.  But  wlien 
we  come  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the  boy,  who  is  said  to 
have  lost  all  his  brain  excepting  "  about  the  btdk  of  an  ^^^/* 
and  yet  "  remained  quite  weir  till  witliin  a  few  hours  of  his 
death,  wc  are  compelled  to  pause,  and  ask  for  stronger  e\n« 
deuce  than  that  afforded  by  a  quotation  at  third  band  of  a 
single  cai«e.  Neither  the  Reviewer  nor  Dr  Ferriar 
pear  to  have  seen  Billot's  own  account  of  it,  since  eai 
has  quoted  from  a  different  source ;  and  not  ha^Hng 
able  to  procure  the  original  work,  I  know  not  whether  it  ia 
correctly  quoted  by  either.  But  if  one  such  case  could  bo 
made  out  by  incont^stible  evidence,  it  would  not  only  hiv 
prostrate  the  whole  fabric  of  Phrenology,  but  it  would 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  time  and  useless  labour  at  preftetii 
spent  in  trying  to  find  out  the  functions  of  a  part,  which, 
according  to  this  account,  could  not  pos&ibty  have  any: 
and,  Ihcrefore,  when  we  see  the  whole  body  of  physiologists 
persevering  in  their  endeavours  to  discover  the  uses  of  tho 
hruiiu  with  as  much  zeal  and  earnestness  as  if  no  guch  cmm 
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liad  ever  bc^ea  heard  of,  the  only  eonclusioti  \^kich  we  can 
legitimately  dravir  in,  that  they,  hostile  as  most  of  them  are 
lo  Phreimlo^j  have  just  as  little  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
the  detuils  as  the  phrenologii^ts  themselves;  and  if  they 
db^egHrd  the  story  ajs  unworthy  of  credit,  we  have  surely, 
al  least,  an  equal  right  to  pursue  a  similar  coarse,  and  lo 
withhold  our  belief*  In  like  manner,  when  we  are  told, 
as  in  the  three  cases  alluded  to  by  the  Reviewer,  of  the 
faculties  remaining  entire  al\er  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  brain  by  water,  we  are  entitled  to  require  evidence 
of  no  ordinary  force  before  giving  credit  to  their  truth, 
more  especially  since  the  late  discoveries  by  Gall  and 
Spurzueim  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  shew  the  fallacy 
of  the  appearanceB  commented  upon  as  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  that  organ. 

Out  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  here  quoted  from  different 
authors,  eighteen  expressly  refer  to  injury  of  one  mde  oiUy. 
Tbmo  require  no  remarks ;  for,  granting  tliat  none  of  the 
faculties  were  lost,  there  still  remained  the  sound  organs 
of  the  opposite  side  to  execute  the  functions.  Five  more 
expressly  refer  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and 
ftmrih  ventricle^  parts  which  have  no  immediate  connexion 
with  the  exercise  of  the  ifUellcctual  faculties,  whiefi  alone 
are  mentioned.  In  two,  the  side  is  not  mentioned.  In 
three  more,  the  whole  brain  was  extant,  but  altered  in  ap- 
pearance; and,  histly,  comes  the  case  par  excelleticey  in 
which  the  brain  had  almost  disappeared,  and  which,  if  ad- 
mitted^ would  undoubtedly  bury  Phrenology  and  its  op]»D* 
oenta  in  one  common  ruin*  Some  of  these  demand  u  few 
obeervatiotis, 

lu  Dr  Brunker'o  ease  of  the  drunken  blacksmith,  who 
died  apoplectic,  the  whole  of  the  brain  was  still  extant  at 
his  death  ;  hut  a  quantity  of  water  was  found  effused  upon 
it  \  notunthsianding  which,  he  not  only  retained  his  fa- 
culties, but  was  even  more  acute.  **  Cerebellum  minime 
flaccidum,  sed  sicut  reliqua?  cerebri  partett  firmum  appa- 
This  is  the  consequence  of  a  certain  degree  of  tn- 
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ilHinniation,  which,  in  tlie  cajie  of  the  brain,  as  well  afl  ii 
tlmt  of  other  organs,  often  exalts  instead  of  diminishinj^  tli 
function*     Henee  it  proves  nothing  ogainst  us.     The  effu* 

r«ion  appears  to  have  been  the  cafise  of  the  apoplexy  and  of 

i  death. 

In  the  hypochondriaeal  patient,  already  referred  to,  even 

L^uppoeiog  all  the  faculties  to  have  been  unimpaired,  the  vi- 
ftible  scat  of  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  cercMium  and 
fourth  ventricle,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  organs  of  the  in- 
idkctuai  powers.  In  Boknet's  case  of  eleven  day*'  iltn* 
with  occasional  alienation  towards  the  end,  where  the  cere^ 

'bclhtrn)  part  of  the  base  of  the  hraiu,  and  a  portion  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  were  mortified,  '^  sphacelo  inventxE  fiunt 
eorrcptae,**  the  j>art  of  the  base  of  the  brain  is  not  mentio 
ed;  and,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  favour 
any  of  the  organs  of  the  intellectual  faculties  having  been 
even  partially  destroyed  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  belie vo  the  sphacelus  not  to  have  existed  for 
length  of  time,  but  to  have  been  the  immediate  forcr 
ner  of  death. 

Lastly,  Although  what  Dr  Ferriar  calls  the  very 
traordinary  case  of  the  Due  de  Ol:ise,  be  concluded  in  tli 
eighteen  cases  of  injury  of  one  side  only,  it  is  deserving  of 
jmrticular  attention.     The  lance  entered  under  the  right 
eye,  near  the  nose,  and  came  out  at  the  neck  betwemi  the 

'car  and  vortebrfic.  The  steel,  it  is  said,  remained  in  the 
brain^  was  extracted  with  difficulty,  and  recovery  folio wctL 
The  state  of  the  faculties  is  not  even  mentioned*  In  tltis 
case,  he  says,  the  base  of  the  brain  must  have  been  extco* 
sively  injured.  I  humbly  apprehend,  however^  thai  ilie 
brain  was  not,  and  could  not  be  touched.  Let  any  one  exa- 
mine on  the  living,  or  on  the  dead  subject,  the  diroctioo 
such  a  w^ouud,  and  he  will  instantly  agree  with  me  in  oj 
nion,  and  will  then  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  difficul- 
ty of  extracting  the  steel.  Having  seen  it  stated  In  BoterV 
Iraite  des  MaliuIieM  Chirtirgicaks^  that  the  spear  en 
9m  the  eye,  I  procured  tho  original  work  of  Ai^OROi 
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Pa«f/,  and  found  that  Dr  Feiiriar  wasrigbt  in  saying  that 
it  entered  under  tlie  eye*  Bui  Pare'  never  once  mentions 
either  brain  or  /acuity.  He  says,  "  The  head  of  the  lanee 
gtiick  so  fast  BH  to  require  a  pair  of  smith's  pincers  for  iU 
extraction.  Although  the  violence  of  the  blow  was  so 
greats  that  it  could  not  be  without /ra^^ir«  f>fthc  boms^  a 
iiUMTwg  arid  hrealiing  of  the  nerve^y  veins  and  arttries^  tpud 
.0§ker  part^f  yet  the  generous  Prince^  by  the  favour  of  CiOD, 
recovered,"  p.  235,  lib.  x.  Although  the  state  of  the  facul- 
ties iH  not  mentioned  by  Dr  Ferriar,  I  remember  to  have 
read  in  some  French  irmtorieal  author,  tliat  the  Duke  bore 
the  extraction  with  great  Ibrtitude,  and  retiuned  his  facul- 
ties apparently  undiminished,  and  the  above  quotation  ac* 
counts  perfectly  for  the  tact;  for  it  Rhew8  that  the  brain 
was  not  in  the  least  atfected,  the  wound  being  altogether 
below  it.  In  the  case  of  tlie  Chevalier  Colbert,  also,  Dr 
Fkrriar  says,  the  eye  was  ernshed  to  pieces,  and  the  orbit 
knocked  in  ;  which  misappreltension  must  have  arihien  from 
the  confused  account  given  by  tlie  original  author  Duvkr- 
KEY  ;  for,  in  point  of  factf  the  stone  struck  tlie  tanidrtj  and 
not  the  front  of  the  eye* 

Little  confidence  can,  at  any  time,  bo  placed  in  the  his- 
tory of  dissectionR,  made  only  to  discover  the  cause  of  <leiith, 
when  afterwards  applied  to  physiological  purposes.  The 
Kurgeon,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  nurocrouB  dis- 
sections, and  particularly  in  hospital  practice,  made  mth 
this  object  aloTie  in  view,  knows  well  how  ver^  genercd  the 
eicamination  of  the  diseased  parts  frefpiently  is,  even  when 
seated  in  organs  whose  structure  and  functions  are  botli 
known;  and  this  observation  naturally  applies  with  double 
force  to  parts  so  little  known  as  those  contained  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  cranium.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  himself,  in 
Bpejiking  of  some  parts  (such  aa  the  corpus  callofiuui,  for* 
nix^  &e.),  which  have  not  bmm  mprmtfy  mmtiemMd  aa  d#« 
stroyed,  says,  p*  140,  *'  We  believe,  indeed,  that  several,  if 
not  the  whole  of  them,  were  actually  destn>yed  in  the  ca»ee 
we  have  <paoted  ;  but  that  they  were  omittcil  in  the  detail 
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of  the  dbsection,  either  from  a  fear  of  being  tedious,  or  be- 
caujie  the  authors  did  not  coticeiv©  minuteTiexs  of  dejfcrijtfwn 
io  i/e  an  oftjed  either  of  practical  or  phyHtological  imjyortanre. 
As  it  isj  however,  instances  arc  still  wanting',  in  which  the 
parts  we  have  enumerated  are  e^rpressit/  gtaial  io  hate  bf4^ 
dedrt^ed;  and  we  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
physiologists  to  this  circumstance/*  &c.  The  phrenologiKts 
in  like  manner,  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  o/thc  public 
to  this  circtinistafwe^  that  instanccM  are  etill  wanting,  in 
which  any  one  of  their  organs  is  expressly  stated  to  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  function  to  have  remained  unim- 
paired. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  have  anatomic;d  structure  and 
minuteness  of  detail  been  neglected  in  the  history  of  the  diiu 
eases  and  injuries  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum^  in  so  far 
tu  tliey  are  cwmected  with  the  mind^  that  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  palpable  fact  of  the  organs  being  double  has  been 
overlooked :  and  not  only  has  no  attention  been  paid  to  tlie 
situation  of  the  ui dividual  organs,  in  examining  the  effects 
of  their  iujurieB  in  relation  to  Phrenology,  but  it  never  bas 
once  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  opponents,  thai,  wbflH 
they  confine  their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  intellectim^ 

1  JbcuUies  alone  in  all  cases  of  w^oundcd  brain,  the  organs  of 
tliese  faculties,  in  the  new  sj'Stem^  constitute  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass,  and  that  the  other 
two- thirds  constitute  the  organs  of  the  sentiments  and  pro- 
pensities, which  are  never  inquired  into,  as  not  beitrg  con* 
ceived  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  brain« 

As  it  appears,  then,  notwithstanding  the  affirmations 
the  opponents,  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  principlen 
Phrenology,  that  injuries  of  the  brain  may  occur,  wilhotii 
necessarily  affecting  the  intellectual  faculties,  I  tnighU  per- 
haps,  here  safely  drop   the  subject.     Before  quitting  ii 
liowever,  we  may  shortly  inquire  how  far  tlie  case 
red  to  coincide,  or  are  compatible  with  the  doctrines  which 
the  op[>ouents  themselves   profess.     Many  of  them  tiyirh, 

I  lor  example,  that  the  whole  brain  is  the  organ  of  miud«  and 
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ihAt  every  part  of  it  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought. 
N0W9  it  seems  to  me,  tliat  their  own  cases  arc  fatal  to  any 
such  theory ;  for  as  the  brain  is  subject  to  all  the  ordinary 
laws  of  animal  organization^  were  any  part  of  that  general 
organ  injured,  the  function,  even  according  to  their  own 
account,  ought  always  to  be  impaired  in  proportion-  In- 
stead of  which,  they  tell  us,  that  the  function  which  they 
believe  it  to  execute,  does  not  suffer  with  almost  Mai  de- 
struction of  the  organ  f  No  other  part  of  the  human  body 
is  known  to  retain  its  functions  unimpaired,  amidst  total  or 
partial  change,  or  destruction  of  its  structure;  and,  there- 
fore, bad  they  not  hecn  blinded  by  preconceived  opinions, 
they  must  have  perceived  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
brain  being  partially  injured,  without  any  considerable  de- 
rangement of  intellect,  was  sufBcient  to  prove  that  every 
part  of  that  organ  was  not  necessary  to  every  indivi<lual 
act  of  mind,  and  that  the  brain  was  not  the  single  organ 
they  believed  it  to  be. 

Phrenology,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  organs  and 
faculties,  alone  satisfactorily  explains  the  apparent  contra- 
diction,  by  shewing  that  the  stat«  of  one  organ,  or  part  of 
the  brain,  does  not  necessarily  affect  the  condition  and 
functions  of  the  others,  and  thus  the  phrenologist,  who  con- 
siders particular  parts  of  the  brain  to  be  the  organs  of  dis- 
tinct mental  faculties,  may  be  quite  consistent  in  believing, 
that  one  of  these  organs,  and  the  faculty  with  which  it  is 
connected,  may  be  wounded  and  impaired  without  neces- 
sarily inducing  any  diminution  or  alteration  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  others;  and  as  he  thinks  it  proved,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  brain  constitute  the  organs  of  the  propensi- 
ties and  sentiments,  he  may  still  be  quite  consistent  in  be- 
lieving, that  large  portions  of  these  two*thirds,  even  on 
^both  sides,  may  be  injured  without  necessarily  disturbing, 
in  any  high  degree,  the  initUedual  operations  carried  nn  by 
the  remaining  sound  third,  which  lie  has  previously  asccr* 
tained  to  constitute  tlie  organs  of  the  vtlellectual  faculties. 
But  the  opponent,  who  believes  in  the  unity  of  the  brain, 
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is  very  differently  clrcumstauced,  and  can  no  more  ac- 
count for  the  intellect  continuing  unimpaired,  after  the  de- 
struction of  any  part,  than  he  could  for  sight  remaining 
unaffected  by  digeuse,  or  destruction  of  the  eye.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  consistency  of  those  philoeo- 
phersi  who,  like  Dr  Ferriar,  in  one  page  gravely  doubt 
whether  the  brain  has  not  been  altogether  destroyed,  witli- 
out  loss  of  mental  faculties ;  and  yet  in  another  declare 
that  they  consider,  as  he  does,  '^  these  medical  facts  as  al- 
most demonstrating  tliat  the  brain  is  the  instrument^ — not 
the  cause,  of  the  reasoning  powers  ?'"  We,  too,  consider 
the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the  mental  faculties ;  but  we 
aire  not  so  inconsistent  as  to  suppose,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  manifestations  of  these  faculties,  whether 
that  instrument  be  a  whole  or  a  broken  one,  or  hare  even 
altogether  ceased  to  exist*  We  farther  consider  that  Plire^ 
nology,  so  far  from  having  any  thing  to  fear  from  these 
"  medical  facts,*'  derives  additional  confirmation  from 
them,  since  it  is  upon  plirenological  principles  alone  thut 
they  are  either  explicable  or  consistent  with  any  of  the 
known  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  such  circumstances  that 
tJie  new  science  rises  so  far  superior  to  any  theory  of  the 
mind  hitherto  invented ;  and  it  can  only  be  from  its  being 
founded  on  the  solid  basis  of  truth,  that  it  is  ^ver  so  beau- 
itftilly  and  simply  consistent  with  the  observed  pbeiiomeilli 
of  mind,  alike  in  a  state  of  health  and  of  disease. 

I  proceed,  before  concluding  the  subject,  (beiag  in  some 
measure  connected  with  the  present  essay),  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  a  mode  of  investigating  the  functioiui  of 
the  individual  parts  of  the  brain,  proposed  by  that  excel* 
lent  surgeou  Sir  E.  Home  ^y  and  differing  widely  froei  that 
in  use  among  the  phrenologists.     **  The  various  :!'  /' 

says  he,  "  which  have  been  made  to  procure  accui^Lv  lu* 
formation  respecting  the  fimctions  that  belong  to  llidivi* 
dual  portions  of  the  human  brain,  having  been  attended 
with  very  little  success,  it  lias  occurred  to  roe,  that  were 
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anatomical  gurgoons  to  collect,  in  one  view,  all  tlie  appear- 
ances they  had  met  with,  in  cases  of  injury  of  that  organ, 
and  of  the  effects  that  such  injuriee  produced  upon  its 
functions,  a  body  of  evidence  miglit  be  formed,  that  would 
materially  advance  tliis  highly  important  investigation." 

As  this  mode  of  inquiry  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  most  promising  and  phOosophieal  that  has  yet  been 
tried,  and  as  such  is  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh  He- 
fieWf  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what  it  is  really  able  to 
effect*  To  roe  it  appears  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
purposes  of  original  di^jcover)',  although  it  may  be  usefully 
employed  to  procure  additional  information,  of  let  the  func- 
tions of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  ascerUun- 
ed  by  other  means. 

The  defects  of  this  mode  of  investigation,  are,  Ist^  That 
so  long  as  we  remain  unticquaiuted  with  the  situation  and 
limits  of  the  different  cerebral  organs,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  pronounce,  whether,  in  any  given  case,  one  only,  or 
several,  are  implicated ;  and  also,  wlietlier  the  destruction 
of  any  organ  is  partial  or  complete. 

2ii/i/y  That  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant  of  the  number 
and  funetions  of  the  mental  facilities,  and  of  the  effects  of 
their  various  combinations  with  each  other,  we  are  neces- 
sarily unable  to  decide  in  any  case^  what  particular  faculty 
or  quality  of  mind  has  been  impaired  or  destroyed.  Some 
facultiei>i,  for  instance,  require  the  presence  of  such  exter- 
nal objects  for  their  operation,  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
chambers  of  the  sick,  or  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  power  may  l>e  alt^^ther 
destroyed,  and  yet  its  absence  may  not  even  be  suspected 
by  tlie  surgeon  or  his  attendants,  who  never  were  aware  of 
its  existence  as  an  independent  faculty,  even  when  the  brain 
was  entire, 

3c%,  That  the  complex  and  delicate  structure  of  the 
brain  makes  it  exceedingly  difficulty  if  not  impoAsible,  to 
injiire  or  destroy  one  jmrt  without  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and   the  functions  wliich  they  perform,  partici[mting  in  a 
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greater  or  less  degree.  Thus,  Professor  Rolando  of  Tu- 
rin, who  ha£  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  brain,  in  s [leaking  of  mutila- 
tions, which  he  had  performed  with  a  view  to  discover  the 
functions  of  a  particular  part  of  that  organ  in  the  lower 
animals,  complains  of  this  as  an  almost  unsurmountable 
obstacle.  **  I  have  made,'*  says  he,  **  innumerable  experi- 
ments to  discover  the  results  of  injuries  done  to  the  bige- 
minal tubercles,  and  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
optic  thalami,  hut  I  fmve  rarely  obtained  comistaU  remdts  ; 
whicli  is  not  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  peculiar  inter- 
lacing of  the  numerous  medullary  fibres  which  meet  in 
these  parts ;  for,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what 
biiodles  of  fibres  have  been  aflfected  in  these  ojierationaiy  we 
cannot  draw  clear  and  precise  conclusions  where  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  resulf  If  this  holds  true  witb  regard 
to  mutilations  performed  with  every  precaution  to  avoid 
wounding  other  parts,  and  under  every  advantage  which  an 
Hcquaiutunce  with  anatomy  can  afford,  it  certainly  applies 
with  tenfold  force  to  injuries,  the  results  of  accidental  and 
unguided  violence. 

Lmtiyy  That,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  wound,  we  are 
never  certain  of  the  precise  extent  of  the  injurj^  done  to  Uic 
brain;  and,  consequently,  can  never  positively  refer  the 
phenomena  to  an  affection  of  any  particular  part,  and  of  it 
alone.  One  injury,  for  instance,  apparently  of  tlie  very 
slightest  nature,  often  produces  the  most  serious  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  mindi 
while  another,  to  appearance  much  more  «*evere,  is  produe*- 
tive  of  little  inconvenience.  In  the  former,  the  effects  of 
the  violence  seem  to  extend  either  immediately  or  from 
sympathy  over  the  whole  brain,  or  at  least,  much  farther 
than  its  external  or  visible  seat,  while,  in  the  latter,  tlie  a£> 
fectton  is  more  strictly  of  a  local  nature ;  tmd  thas  llie  re^ 
suits  obtained  in  one  case  are  often  entirely  negatived  bf 
those  obtained  in  another. 

In  accordance  with,  and  ij}  corroboration  of  the  opinion 
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wliieli  I  bave  here  ventured  to  express,  as  to  the  total  iiia- 
deqtmcy  of  tliis!!  mode  of  investigation  for  the  purposes  of 
original  discovery,  I  would  ask  no  better  authority  tlian  Sir 
E,  Home  himself.     For  although,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
accuracy,  he  confines  himself  to  cases  whieh  have  come  un- 
der his  own  immediate  notice,  and,  although  these  must 
have  been  observed  with  a  view  specialty  to  this  inquiry ; 
yet,   his  own  essay  on  this  subject  affords  the  most  con- 
viucing  proof  and  ap^iosite  ilhistration  of  all  the  defects  of 
the  mode  whicli  it  is  written  to  recommend.      The  first 
things,  for  example,  that  strike  the  reader  on  referring  to 
it,  are,  1^^,  That  out  of  the  ten  classes,  into  which  the  cases 
are  purposely  divided  by  Sir  EvehabDi  no  less  than  seven, 
(I.  Undue  pressure  of  water  on  the  brain,  2,  Concussion  of 
the  brain^  3.  Pretcrnaturally  dilated  or  dineased  bloodves- 
sels of  the  brain,  4.  Extravasated  blood,  5.  Formation  of 
pus,  6.  Depression  or  thickening  of  parts  of  the  skull, 
7»  Pressure  from  tumours),  resolve  themselves  into  affec- 
tions, in  ^^iich  the  Mafitt/  of  the  brain  is,  in  some  way  or 
another,  concerned ;  2dy  That,  in  one,    (viz.  8,  Injury  of 
the  medulla  spinalis),  i/te  etitire  brain  i>   unaffeeted;  and, 
Seffy,  Tliat  m  two  only,  (9.  Injury  to  the  substance  of  the 
brain;  and,  10.  Alteration  of  structure),  is  the  affection 
generally  confined  to  individual  portions  of  that  organ  ;  al- 
though in  very  many  instances,  even  in  these  two  classes, 
it  extends  over  the  whole  brain.     From  his  own  statement, 
then,  the  reader  would  naturally  anticipate  a  priori^  that 
the  effects  resulting  from  most  of  these  injuries  would  be 
such  as  are  known  to  indicate  derangement,  not  of  one,  or 
of  several,  but  of  all  the  parts  of  the  brain ;  and,   conse- 
quently, that  they  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  lead  to  the 
discovery  wished  for,  of  the  functions  of  its  individual  jK>r- 
tioni^t     Accordingly,  Sir  EvERAan  himself  informs  us,  that 
the  effects  produced  are,  delirium^  convulsions^  conia,  apo- 
plexij^  sickness^  watchinff,  and  the  like,  and  not  lesion  of  any 
particular  faculty,  or  of  any  indiridual  function,     fn  one 
QT  two  instances,  indeed,  the  state  of  the  memory  and  of 
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the  external  senses  is  menliuued,  but  without  heing  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  specific  injury.  The  reviewer 
himself,  with  every  wish  to  be  pleased  with  Sir  Everarb's 
method,  is  constrained  to  say,  that  the  results  obtained  itt 
this  manner  are  so  vague  and  contradictory,  that  they 
**  serve  only  to  confirm  what  bad  already  perhaps  been  suf- 
ficiently made  out  by  the  authors  we  have  named ;  to-wit, 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  uniformity  cither  in  the  kind  or  de-i 
gree  of  the  symptoms  which  accompany  diseases  of  the] 
brain/*  And  in  this  sentiment  I  cordially  concur  withj 
him,  in  so  far  as  regJirds  violent  injuries. 

To  render  the  results  obtained,  either  from  observing  the  1 
effects  of  cerebral  injuries  in  man,  or  from  the  performance 
of  mutilations  upon  the  brains  of  animals,  at  all  valuable  ia 
illustrating  the  cerebral  physiolog)',  a  previous  knowledge  i 
of  the  seats  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  facuUiee' 
which  they  subserve,  has  been  already  ahewn  to  be  an  in- 
dispensable requisite ;  and  if  we  suppose  these  to  have  been, 
accurately  ascertained  by  other  means,  then  the  facility  of 
making  interesting  and  precise  physiological  and  pathologi- 
cal observations  is  so  greatly  increased,  that  much  valuable 
information  may  be  obtained ;  especially  in  Siime  individual 
cases,  in  the  two  last  mentioned  classes  of  Sir  E.  Homk* 
But  without  this  preliminary  knowledge  to  guide  ua  in  our 
observations,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  precise  or  practt- 
cable  can  be  got  at. 

If  an  injury  of  tlic  cerebellum,  for  example,  or  of  part  < 
the  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  occurs  to  a  philo6»i»pher, 
%vbo  is  firmly  satii^fied  in  his  own  miu<l  *^  that  tlie  whole  J 
brain  is  engaged  in  every  act  of  thought,**  and  that  uo  parti 
of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  manifestiiiions  of  any  of  the 
propensities  or  sentiments,  what  inference  ciin  he  draw  m^ 
to  the  fuuetion,  upon  finding  no  intellectual  faculty  wit 
which  ho  is  acquainted  impaired  or  wanting;^  He  canQ€i1 
consistently  investigate  the  state  of  the  propcubitieH,  anil  re- 
fer any  irregularities  amon^  them  to  the  injuiy  sustainedf 
because  thc^e  are  not  iatellcctual  faculties,  and,  accordiiii 
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to  him,  have  ho  coniiexioD  with  the  brain.  He  remains  of 
necessity  n»  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  But  let  such  a  case 
occur  to  the  phrenologist^  or  to  him  who  has  ascertained, 
by  previous  observation^  the  uses  of  the  part,  it  is  evident, 
that,  although  he  could  not,  any  more  than  the  philosopher, 
infer  the  function  from  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
alone ;  yet,  having  discovered  it  by  other  means,  he  comes 
to  the  inquirj'  fully  competent  to  judge  whether  his  former 
observations  are  confirmed  or  refuted  by  the  phenomena 
now  before  liim*  It  is  only  when  in  possession  of  this  pre- 
vious qualification  that  we  can  derive  any  advantage  from 
such  cases  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  mind. 

That  the  philosopher,  with  sueli  views,  could  never  have 
been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  connexion  between  certain 
parts  of  the  brain  and  the  propensities  and  sentiments,  by 
the  mere  observation  of  their  injuries,  is  proved  by  wounds 
of  these  pai*ts  h.'^ving  been  actually  attended  with  symp* 
toms  corresponding  to  their  phrenological  functions,  and 
neither  he  nor  the  anatomical  surgeon  having  drawn  any 
such  inference.  Wounds  and  diseases  of  the  cerebellum, 
for  instance,  have  forced  themselves  upon  their  notice, 
wfaflr6  the  sexual  propensity  was  extinguished  by  loss  of 
flnllBtance,  or  preternatural ly  excited  by  the  subsequent  in- 
flammatory action ;  and  yet  no  one  drew  the  inference  that 
the  cerebellum  was  the  organ  of  Amativencss  *.  The  tem- 
per and  moral  sentiments  have  also  been  entirely  changed^ 
in  consequence  of  certain  injuries  of  the  brain,  while  the 
intellect  remained  unimpaired ;  and  no  one  drew  the  con- 
eloflion  that  the  pai*tH  affected  were  the  organs  of  these  sen- 
iinieiits.  Nor  would  (hey  have  been  warranted  in  doing 
so,  because  instances  of  injury  confined  so  entirely  to  one 
part  as  to  affect  its  function,  without  having  any  influence 
U{H>n  those  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  are  no  rare^  in  com- 
parison to  those  of  an  op|K>stte  kind,  that  no  just  inferences 
can  be  drawn  from  them  alone;  although,  combined  with 
other  evidence,  they  are  highly  im|>ortuut* 
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CONCLUSION 

(  Fa  ih^  Secmi  Ediiion.) 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work,  it  is  observed,  that, 
**  in  Burveying  the  pliiloBophy  of  man,  as  at  present  exhi- 
bited to  us  in  the  writings  of  philosophers,  we  perceive, 
jfrsf,  That  no  account  is  given  of  the  influence  of  the  ma- 
terial organs  on  the  manifestations  of  the  mental  powers ; 
that  the  progress  of  the  mind  from  youth  to  age^  and  the 
phenomena  of  sleep,  dreaming,  idiocy,  and  insanity,  are 
left  unexplained  or  unaccounted  for;  secondly^  That  the  exist- 
ence and  functions  of  some  of  the  most  important  primitive 
faculties  are  still  in  dispute ;  and,  thirdly^  Tliat  no  light  wliat- 
ever  has  been  thrown  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  combina- 
tions of  the  primitive  powers  in  different  degrees  of  relative 
proportion.  It  is  with  great  truth,  therefore,  that  Monsieur 
De  BoNALD,  quoted  by  Mr  Stewaht,  observes,  tlmt,  "  di- 
versity of  doctrine  lias  increased  from  ago  to  age,  with  the 
number  of  masters,  and  witli  the  progress  of  knowledge ; 
and  Europe,  which  at  present  possesses  libraries  filled  with 
philosophical  works,  and  which  reckons  up  almost  as  many 
philosophers  as  writers;  poor  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
richer,  and  uncertain,  with  the  aid  of  all  its  guides,  wliich 
road  it  should  follow ;  Europe,  the  centre  and  tWus  of  all 
tlio  lights  of  the  world,  has  yet  its  philosophy  only  in  ex- 
pectation*" 

May  I  hope  that  Phrenology  \v\\\  now  appear  to  the  at- 
tentive reader  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  here 
pointed  out,  and  to  furnish  Europe,  at  last,  with  the  Phi- 
losophy so  long  in  cx[>ectation  ? 

Hitherto  the  writings  of  Dr  Gall  have  been  little  known 
to  the  British  public,  except  through  the  medium  of  hostile 

DtE*s  Joupftl  de  Physiologie  f^T  Ajiril   and  August  18St;  al«o  Mcdtctl 
Repository,  vol.  xviii.  p,  268-3^* — LAttaKv'i  MemoiirsdeCliiruTgitMi* 
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reviews;  and  die  most  uumeaBured  ridicule  and  abuse  have 
been  poured  out  against  them,  as  if  they  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  century  in  which  they  were  produced ;  his  fellow- 
labourer  Dr  Spurzh£1M  has  eustained  an  equal  share  of 
this  unmerited  Btorm.  In  preparing  tlie  present  Volume 
for  the  press,  I  have  drawn  largely  from  the  works  of  both 
of  these  founders  of  the  science ;  in  many  instaneeii  I  have 
compared  their  statements  of  fact  with  nature ;  sifted  their 
arguments,  and  weighed  deliberately  their  conclusions; 
and  I  now  feel  it  an  imperious  duty  to  state,  that  the  pre- 
sent generation  has,  in  my  humble  judgment,  re-actcd,  in 
their  cases,  the  scenes  which  have  attached  so  deep  a  stig- 
i^a  to  the  ages  of  Galileo  and  Harvey.  The  discoveries 
of  the  revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  were  splendid  displays  of  genius,  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  mankind;  but  their  results,  compared  with  the 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  Dr  Gall's 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  (embracing,  as  it 
does,  the  true  theory  of  the  animal,  moral  and  intellectual 
constitution  of  man ),  sink  into  relative  insignificance.  Look* 
ing  forward  to  the  time  when  the  real  nature  and  ultimate 
effects  of  Dr  Gall's  discovery  fehall  he  fully  recognised^  I 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt  that  posterity  will  manifest  as  eager 
a  desire  to  render  honour  to  his  memory,  as  his  contempo- 
raries have  shewn  to  treat  himself  mth  indignity  and  con- 
tempt. If  the  present  work  shall  tend  in  any  degree  to  rouse 
the  public  attention  to  his  merits,  and  to  excite  the  philoso- 
pheni  of  England  to  do  him  justice  ere  he  die,  it  will  ac- 
complish one  great  end  of  ita  publication.  Let  them  at  last 
lay  aside  the  prejudice  which  has  so  long  kept  them  back 
from  looking  with  their  own  eyes  into  his  works,  and  from 
appealing,  with  the  lights  which  he  affords,  to  Nature,  as 
the  standard  by  which  to  try  the  merits  of  his  pretensions. 
If  they  will  examine,  they  will  find  that  a  fortunate  thought 
opened  up  to  him  a  vast  region  of  discovery,  and  that  he  lias 
displayed  gigantic  powers  in  prosecuting  it  to  its  results;  that 
Dr  Gall,  instead  of  being  an  ignorant  pretender  to  know* 
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ledge,  is  a  man  of  profound  and  solid  erudition  ;  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  reckless  theorist,  he  is  the  most  stiibbora  adhe^ 
rent  to  fact  that  has  perhaps  ever  appeared  in  the  annals  of 
inductive  philosophy  ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  character* 
ized  by  a  weak  understanding  and  bewildered  imagination, 
be  manifests  an  intellect  at  once  profound^  regolated^  and 
comprehensive. 

Dr  Spurzheim's  works  and  lectures  have  mudered  him 
better  known  in  this  country,  and  the  force  of  txoth  has 
for  some  years  been  operating  in  his  favour*  No  reviewer 
would  now  reckon  it  creditable,  to  use  the  terms  so  utice* 
remoniously  applied  to  him  in  181a;  but  a  great  debt  af 
respect  and  gratitude  remains  to  be  paid  by  Britain  and 
the  world  to  Dr  SprRZHEiM*  He  is  second  in  fortune  ra-^ 
ther  than  in  merit  to  Dr  Gall.  The  great  discovery  of 
Phrenology  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  latter ;  but  to  Dr 
Spurzheim  is  due  tlie  praise  of  early  appreciating  its  im- 
portance, of  fearlessly  dedicating  his  life  to  the  enlarge- 
tnent  of  its  boundaries  and  the  dissemination  of  its  prin- 
ciples, at  a  time  when  neither  honour  nor  emolument,  but 
obloquy  and  censure,  were  bestowed  on  its  adherents.  In 
admiring  the  science  as  it  now  appears,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
collect^ that  we  owe  much  of  its  excellence  and  interest  to 
this  gifted  individual.  He  has  enriched  it  with  the  most 
valuable  anatomical  discoveries;  ascertained  the  functioii 
of  several  higlily  important  organs;  shed  over  it  the  light 
of  a  refined  and  analytic  philosophy,  and  pointed  out  the 
most  important  fields  of  its  application.  Witli  profound 
gratitude  and  respect,  therefore,  I  acknowledge  myself  in« 
debted  to  him  for  the  greatest  gift  which  it  was  possible  fo 
one  individual  to  confer  on  another, — a  knowledge  of  the 
true  Philosophy  of  Man, 
To  my  excellent  friends,  idso,  the  Reverend  David  Wklsi 

•  Scott,  Mr  Simpson,  Mr  Lvon,  and  Dr  Andrew  Comhi 
feHow-lal>ourcrs  with  me  in  Phrenology,  I  owe  many  obU- 
gations.     In  availing  myself  freely  of  the  lights  they  hn\ 
_9iruck  out,  it  has  hccn  ray  ronstjuit  wi^h  i*i  arktinu  h^.l-ii 
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the  source  of  my  information ;  but  if,  amkkt  the  habi- 
tual intercbango  of  ideas  with  which  they  have  honoured 
me,  their  diseoveries  have,  in  any  instance,  been  amal- 
gamated with  my  own  thoughts,  and  their  authors  for- 
gotten, I  eoHeit  their  forgivenesg,  assuring  them  that  In- 
advertency alone  has  been  the  cause  of  any  such  mistakes* 
K  EotirBU&OH,  OcUiber  1835. 


I 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION, 


Since  the  foregoing  observations  were  written,  Dr  Gall 
has  been  numbered  with  the  dimd.  Like  many  other  be- 
nefactors of  mankind,  he  has  died  without  his  merits  being 
acknowledged,  or  his  discoveries  rewarded,  by  the  **  great  in 
literature  and  science,"  of  his  own  age ;  but  he  possessed  the 
consciousness  of  having  presented  to  the  worUI,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  that  ever  graced  the  annals  of 
philosophy,  and  enjoyed  the  delight  of  liaving  0|>ened  up 
to  mankind  a  career  of  improvement.  phyKical,  moral,  and 
intellectual,  to  whicli  tlie  boldest  imagination  can  at  pre- 
sent prescribe  no  limits.  This  appears  to  be  the  reward 
which  Proviilenee  assigns  to  men  eminently  gifted  with 
intellectual  superiority;  and  we  may  presume  that  it  is 
wisely  suited  to  their  nature.  A  great  duty  remains  for 
posterity  to  perform  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Gall,  and  I 
cannot  entert4Uii  a  doubt,  that  in  due  time  it  will  he  amply 
discharged. 

It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  renew,  after  five 
years*  additional  exj)erience,  the  iicknowledgments  of  my 
highest  gratitude  and  esteem  for  Dr  Si'uaxuEjM;  and  to 
express  my  earnest  wi«h  tliat  Britaiti  may,  by  suitable  en- 
couragement, retain  him  permanently  to  herself. 
KntKHURGU,  f>rtoAer  1830. 
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Names  and  Orders  of  the  Organs  adopted  by  Dr  Qall. 


Na 


1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 
10. 

11. 


F&urcu. 


Instinct  de  la  genera- 
tion. 

Amour  de  la  prog^ni- 
ture. 

Attachementi  amiti^. 

Instinct  de  la  defense 
de  8oi-m6me  et  de 
sa  propri6t6. 

Instinct  camassier. 

Ruse,  finesse,  savoir- 
faire. 

Sentiment  de  la  pro- 
priety. 

Orgueil,  fiert6,  hau- 
teur. 

Vanity,  ambition,  a- 
mour  de  la  gloire. 

Circonspection,   pre- 
voyance. 


Memoire  des  choses, 
m6moire  des  faits, 
sens  des  choses,  6du- 
cabilite,  perfectibi- 
lity. 


Gb&mam. 


Zeugungstrieb. 


Jungenliebe, 
lunderliebe. 


Muth,  Raufsinn. 


Wurgsinn. 

List,  Schlauheit, 
Klugheit. 

Eigenthumsinn. 


Stolz,  Hochmuth, 
Herschsucht. 

Eitelkeit,  Rhum 
sucht,  Ehrgeitz. 

BehutAamkeit, 
Vorsicht,  Vor- 
sichtigkeit. 

Sachgedoechtuiss, 

Erziehungs- 

Foehigkeit. 


Enolisr 
NamM  giTcn  by 
Dr  Spukihbim. 


Amativeness. 

Philoprogeni- 
tiveness. 

Adhesiveness. 

Combatiyenesii. 

Destructiveness. 
Secretiveness. 

Acquisitiveness. 

Self-Esteem. 


Love  of  Appro- 
bation. 

Cautiousness. 


Eventuality. 


p 
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1 

No. 

12. 

FmcKCH. 

GlAMAN. 

E!«OLt«1l 

1 

Seng     de«     loealit^s, 
sens    dea    rapports 
de  I'eHpace. 

Ortoinn,    Raum- 
sinn. 

Locality. 

13. 

Memoire    dea     p«r- 
eonne»,  sens  det  per- 
lioiuies. 

Per8onen*titm. 

Form. 

1 

14. 

Sens    dea   mots,    sens 
dm  noms,  menioire 
des  mots,  mfeinoire 
verbale. 

Wort-GedoBcht- 
niss* 

Language, 

1 

15. 

Sens    de   languge    de 
parole,  talent  d©  la 
pbilologie,  &c. 

Spnir.h-For- 
ichungs-stnn. 

Held  by  Dr 
Spurzheim  to 
be  included  in 
the  lA«t  organ. 

1 

16. 

Sens  des  rapports  des 

couleurs,  talent  de 
la  peintare* 

Farben*sinn. 

Colouring. 

I 

17. 

Sens  dea  mpports  des 
tons,    talent    de    la 

musiquc. 

Toa-siim. 

Tune. 

18. 

Sent  de«  rapports  des 
nambres. 

Nuniber. 

■ 

19. 

Sens  de  mkhaniqtie, 
sens    de    construc- 
tion, talent  de  Tar- 
chitecture. 

Kmist-sinn^  Bau- 
stnn. 

Confttructivenefii. 

20. 

Sagacity  comparative. 

Verglelchender- 
scbarfsinn. 

Comparison* 

21. 

Esprit   metaphysiqne 
profondeur  d  esprit 

MetaphysiscUer* 
Tiefeinn* 

Causality* 

22. 

Esprit   caustique,    es- 
prit de  saillie. 

WiU. 

Wit* 

23. 

Talent  po4tique. 

Dicbter-Geiat. 

Ideality, 

1 
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No. 

24. 

FMillCH. 

GUMAK. 

EWOLIBH 

SmtgHmskhf 
Dt  Sfobshbim. 

Bont6»    bienTeillance, 
douceur,    compas- 
sion, &c 

Chitmoethigkeit, 
Mitleiden,  &G. 

Benevolence. 

25. 

Faculty  d*iiniter,  mi- 
mique. 

Imitation. 

26. 

Sentiment  religienx. 

Veneration. 

27. 

Fermet6,  Constance, 
perseverance. 

Firmness. 

Names  and  Orders  of  the  Organs,  according  to  the  Classifi- 
cation  in  tlie  Previous  Editions  of  this  Work. 


Order  I.— FEELINGS. 
Grenus  I. — Propensities. 


1.  Amativeness. 

2.  Pliiloprogenitiveness. 

3.  Concentrativeness. 

4.  Adhesiveness. 

5.  Combativeness. 


6.  Destmctiveness. 
Appetite  for  Food. 

7.  Constructiveness. 

8.  Acqoisitivencss. 

9.  Secretiveness. 


Genus  II. — Sentiments. 
1 . — Sentiments  common  to  Man  with  Lower  Animals, 

10.  Self-Esteem.  12.  Cautiousness. 

11.  Love  of  Approbation.  13.  Benevolence. 


2. — Sentiments  proper  to  Man, 

14.  Veneration.  Wonder. 

15.  Hope.  17.  Conscientiousnoss. 

16.  Ideality.  18.  Firmness. 
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Order  II^INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 
Grenus  I. — External  Senses. 


Feeling  or  Touch. 

Hearing. 

Taste. 

Sight. 

SmeU. 

Genus  II. — Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive 
Existence. 

19.  Indiriduality.  21.  Size. 
Upper  Individuality.  22.  Weight. 
Lower  Individuality.  23.  Colouring. 

20.  Form. 

Genus  IIIw — Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  the 

RELATION  OF  EXTERNAL  OBJECTS. 

24.  Locality.  27.  Number. 

25.  Order.  28.  Tune. 

26.  Time.  29.  Language. 

Genus  IV. — Reflecting  Faculties. 

30.  Comparison.  32.  Wit. 

31.  Causality.  33.  Imitation. 
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APPENDIX,  No.  r. 


FACULTIES  OF  DR  GALL. 


The  Note  referred  to  on  page  92  is  printed  on  page  386,  to 
which  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred. 
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kvBowyAV  temperament,  10 1 , 

Absolute  size  of  a  cerebr&l  organ  no 
Griterion  of  the  predominance  of 
the  faculty  attached  to  it,  97* 

Ahuaes  of  the  fkcultics,  what,  IHO. 

AcquialUveness,  organ  of,  its  situa- 
tioii,  203.  History  of  its  disco- 
very, 200.  Larf^  in  thieves,  ib. 
Ill  lize  in  ditiercnt  nation^  21  !• 
Cases  of  individuals  in  whom  U 
was  large,  2 12-1 4.  Its  disease, 
315. 

^  a  primitive  propeiwrly,  not 

■dmiiied  by  the  metaphysiciana, 
903*  Admitted  by  Lord  Karnes, 
20i,  Gives  rise  to  avarice,  205, 
212.  Not  in  i  t  self  base  or  sordid, 
«oa  Its  use,  209.  Its  existence 
disputed  by  Mr  Owen,  210.  Ita 
eflecta  modiiied  by  Self-Esteem, 
til.  Gives  rise  to  a  tendency  to 
ileal,  212.  Manifested  by  the 
lower  an Iniolrj,  216;. 

Acrel,  ca4e  of  diaease*!  Acquisitive- 
ness from,  215. 

Acting,  theory  of,  197,  356,  357- 

Activity  of  the  faculties^  modes  of, 
4fi9.  Influenced  by  temperament, 
SOU 

^-^x— »  of  mind  distinguishable 
fVom  power,  lOS,  563,    Deiinition 


o<;  104  How  indicated,  104* 
Combination  of  faculties  favour* 
able  to,  105. 

Actors  have  large  organs  of  Secre- 
tiveneaa  and  Imitation,  197|  250, 
355. 

tragic,  Ideality  necessary  to, 

330. 

Acuteness,  instautaneoiMf  conferred 
by  Coraparison,  46ft. 

Adaptation  of  parts  of  the  universe^ 
proves  the  existence  of  God,  4861. 

Addison,  an  accurate  observer  of  hu- 
man nature^  41*  Nature  of  his 
genius,  568. 

Adliesiveness,  one  of  the  propensi* 
ties,  effects  of  on  the  character, 
154.  Diatingimhable  from  Be. 
nevolence,  155.  Gives  rise  to  so* 
ciety,  ib.  Very  strong  Ln  the  dog 
nnd  other  animals,  155.  Its  ef- 
fects in  combination,  575. 

■  organ  ol^  its  situation,  151. 
History  of  Ita  discovery,  ib.  Ita 
functions,  152,  Generally  larger 
in  women  than  in  meo,  lb.  Its 
disease,  156. 

Affective  fiicultiea,  2C0  ei  acq. 

Africaas,  character  of  the,  601,  616. 
Their  superstition,  617*     Their 
sentiment  of  truth  weak,  299* 
u  u  2 
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Alderson,  Dr,  of  Hull,  his  cases  of 
spectral  illusion,  603. 

Alexander  YI.,  Pope,  engraving  of 
his  head,  b^2. 

Algebra,  talent  for,  421. 

Alimentiveness,  or  oxgan  of  the  ap- 
petite for  food,  184.  Br  Hoppe's 
views  o^  185.  Supposed  situation 
of;  186. 

Allegorical  style,  468. 

Alms-giving,  not  the  only  manifes- 
tation of  Benevolence,  264. 

Amativeness,  situation  of  the  organ 
of;  1 16.  History  of  its  discovery, 
118.  Gives  rise  to  the  sexual 
feeling,  ib.  Its  influence  on  so- 
ciety, 120.  Its  abuses,  121.  Its 
effects  in  combination,  575. 

Ambrose,  St,  his  Veneration  repre- 
sented large,  278. 

American  brain  smaller  than  the 
European,  31. 

__  Indians,  their  Love  of  Ap- 
probation and  Firmness  large, 
261,  287.  Their  sense  of  truth 
weak,  300.  Their  unimproveable 
nature,  602. — See  North  American 
Indians. 

Analogies,  perception  of,  466. 

Anatomists,  objection  that  they  dis- 
believe Phrenology  answered, 
629. 

Anatomy  of  the  brain,  71.  Its  re- 
cent state,  46. 

of  the  skull,  78. 

Ancient  temples,  respect  for,  pro- 
duced by  Veneration,  281. 

Angelo,  Michael,  his  large  Construc- 
tiveness,  &c.  225. 

Anger,  an  abuse  of  Destructiveness, 
173. 

Animal  magnetism,  621. 

Animals,  the  lower,  brains  of,  99. 
Their  Philoprogenltiveness,  132. 


Coflcentrativeness,  149.  Adhe- 
siveness, 154.  Combatlvenessy 
164.  Destructiveness,  183.  Se- 
cretiveness,  201.  Acquisitiveness, 
216.  Constructiveness,  225,  228^ 
229.  Self.£steem,  240.  Love  of 
Approbation,  25 1«  Cautiousness, 
268.  Benevolence,  270.  Imita- 
tion, 368.  Form,  386.  Locality, 
418.  Number,  423.  Language, 
461.  Have  no  Causality,  476. 
Their  susceptibility  •f  being 
tamed  and  taught,  433. 

Anterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  its  >iie 
a  measure  of  intellect,  86. 

Antiphrenologists  unreasonable  and 
ignorant,  54,  56,  641,  et  9eq* 

Antiquarianiim,  tendency  to,  hj 
what  caused,  281. 

Apathy,  whence  arisin^^  541. 

Apparitions,  belief  in,  arises  from 
the  sentiment  of  Wonder,  309, 
311 — See  Finofu. 

Appetite  for  Food,  supposed  oigan 
of,  184.  Distinguishable  from 
hunger  and  thirst,  186. 

Approbation,  Love  of — See  Laoe  <(f 
Approbation. 

Arachnoid  tunic  of  the  brain,  76. 

Archery  and  quoits,  talent  of  excel- 
lence at,  393. 

Architectural  talent,  681. 

Architecture,  ornamental,  love  of, 
whence  arising,  329. 

Aristotle,  his  account  of  the  facul- 
ties, 21.  His  assignment  of  them 
to  difierent  parts  of  the  brain,  45. 
Placed  the  intellect  in  the  heart, 
60.  His  theory  of  the  senses, 
367. 

Arithmetic,  the  chief  sphere  of  the 
faculty  of  Number,  421. 

Amott,  Dr  Neill,  on  the  connexion 
between  mind  and  body,  10. 
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Arrogonefe    ftnd    Caatilians    have 

■mall  AcquisitivenesSf  Sll. 
Amuagcment,  love  of,  424, 
ArtUta  hnve  large  orgsnj  of  Secre- 
tiven^s,  197;  Constnictiveneas, 
fait  aoil  Imitation,  338.    Indl- 
viduality  useful  to,  3S4.    Effect 
of  lemperament  on,  559. 
Ajibantees,  tbelr  character,  616, 
Asiatica  have  generally  large  Vene- 
ration, 280.      Inferior  to  £uro. 
peana>601. 
Aia,  brain  of  the,  100. 
Association,  analysis  of,  631. 
Afltrunomers,  eminent,  their  Local!* 

ty  hufge,  4 10, 
Atheists,  their  CauaalUy  generally 
defldent,  4S5v    Answers  to  aome 
of  I  heir  arguments,  480t 
Attention,  analysis  of,  53 L 
Augustus  Cieiar,  Seli^Esteeni  large 

in  the  busts  of,  iSfk 
AureUus,  Marcus,  his  Benevolence 
and  Veneration  represented  large, 
sen.  f  78. 
Authors,  manifest  their  predominant 
ISurulties  in  their  works,  4  If.    Ef- 
fects of  the'ur  brge  or  small  Cau* 
saliiy  on  tbelr  works,  48L    Ef- 
fect of  temperament  on^  5^9,   Ef- 
fect of  kige  heads  o^  568* 
Avarice,  S05,  2lt* 
Aire,  religious,  produced  by  Vene- 
ration^  281. 

Bacon,  Lord,  on  cunning,  f02.  His 
style  imbued  with  Ideahty,  33T, 
On  the  faculties  of  perceiving  re- 
nbUnces  and  differences}  341. 
CaunUlty  large,  481.  Hia 
want  of  moral  sentiment,  dtS. 
His  large  head,  5^ 
Barclay,  Dr  John,  an  objection  of 
his  to  Phrenology,  (J24* 


Bashfulnessy  cause  of,  576, 
Basilar  region  of  the  brain,  func- 
tions of,  unknown,  80. 
Bayle,    Peter,    Conibativeness    of, 

1G2. 
Beauty,  emotion  of,  arises  fi-om  I- 
deality,  33f  ♦     Dr  Thomas  Brown 
on,  332.    Mr  Dugald  Stewart  on, 
333,     BIr  JeilVey  on,  236,  388. 
Beavers,  Acquisitiveness  and  Con- 
fltructiveness  of,   210,   225,   228. 
Have  no  Causality,  476,  note* 
Bees,  Acquisitiveness  and  Coustruc- 

livenpss  ot]  210,  22fi, 
Bell,  Mr  Charles,  on  plurality  of  cc* 
rebral  organs,  21.     A  view  of  hia 
discoveries  of  the  functions  of  the 
spinal  marrow   and    nerves,  56. 
Admits  that  the  shape  of  the  skull 
la  determined  by  that  of  the  brain, 
79. 
Bellingbam,   John,    murderer,  94, 
97,  170,  200,  265,  2JJ7,  450,     En. 
leaving  of  his  skull,  177*     Mil 
style,  4i9, 
Benevolence,  organ  of,  its  dtuatioa, 
201.    Engraving*  of  two  heads  in 
which  it  is  large  and  small,  ib. 
History  of  its  discovery  by  Br 
Gall,  ib.    Deficient  in  the  heads 
ivfdelibetate  murderers,  205.  Sup. 
posed  by  Dr  Gall  to  be  the  organ 
€»f  Justice,  20a   Its  effects  on  the 
lower  animals,  270,  273.     How  to 
be  observed  in  them,  272.     Its 
disease,  273. 
-"»     ■  one  of  the  superior  sentU 
meotf,  its  aim,  263,    I>ifferenee 
between  iti»  manifestations   and 
those  of  Love  of  Approbation,  lb. 
Its  effects  on  the  mind  of  its  poc* 
sessor,  263,  205.    How  It  ought 
to  be  exerted    In  society^    264. 
Eftectjj  of  Its  dcficleDcy,  265.   Its 
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abuses,  866.  Its  existence  not 
Inconsistent  with  that  of  Destruc- 
Uveness,  t67y  345.  Its  existence 
generally  admitted  bj  metaphysi- 
cians, 274. 

]b^rkeley,  Bishop,  his  theory  of  Vi- 
sion, 375.  His  ideas  on  the  evi- 
dence of  existence  of  the  material 
world,  484. 

Bidder,  George,  mental  calculator, 
418,  421. 

Bilious  temperament,  how  distin- 
guishable, 33.    Its  effects,  ib. 

Birds,  carnivorous,  have  large  or- 
gans of  Destructiveness,  184. 

.—~  migration  of,  419. 

_.  sing^g,  skulls  of,  445. 

Blair,  Dr  Hugh,  an  accurate  ob- 
server of  human  nature,  41. 

«...  Lord  President,  his  Construe* 
tiveness  large,  227. 

Blind  men,  case  of  one  couched  by 
Cheselden,  377-  Cases  of  their 
distinguishing  colours  by  touch, 
4ia 

Blumenbach  teaches  the  connexion 
of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  9. 
On  smell,  27. 

Bonaparte*s  head  large,  31, 563,  564. 
His  description  of  the  characters 
of  Ney  and  Murat,  161.  Intona- 
tion of  his  voice  when  angry,  163. 
His  Secretiveness,  193.  His 
Self-Esteem,  238.  Was  unable  to 
understand  integrity  of  character, 
295.     His  generals,  564. 

Booth,  murderer,  177. 

Boshuans,  some  account  of  the,  616. 

Bossuet*s  face  small  and  brain  large, 
45. 

Boundaries  of  the  cerebral  organs, 
89,  93,  620. 

Brain,  demonstrated  to  be  the  or- 
gan of  the  miu<1,  T-13.     Parlial 


injuries  of,  20,  648,  ei  teg.  In- 
fluence of  size  in,  Ify.  Small  in 
children,  the  lower  classes,  and 
idiots,  30.  Functions  o^  not  dis- 
coverable by  dissection,  43.  Be* 
cent  state  of  its  anatomy,  46. 
Gall's  researches  on  its  structuxe, 
52.  Its  anatomy,  71.  Engray* 
ings  o^  71 9  72.  Its  dneritloas 
and  medullaxy  substances^  and  h^ 
mispheres,  72.  Its  insensibility, 
74.  Its  uitqi^ments,  77*  Its  fi. 
gure  during  life  discovenible  by 
observation,  79.  Brains  of  the 
lower  animals,  99.  Texture  of 
the  brain  finer  in  some  indivi* 
duals  than  in  others,  101.  Dif- 
ference of  its  shape  in  males  and 
females,  132.  Its  different  parts 
distinguishable,  625.  Answer  to 
the  objection,  that  its  parts  may 
be  injured  without  affecting  the 
mind,  626,  63&  Observations  on 
Sir  £.  Home's  proposed  method 
of  investigating  the  Hinctions  of 
its  different  parts,  558. 

Brazil  Indians,  account  of  their  cha- 
racter and  brains,  613.  Engrav. 
ing  of  the  skull  of  one,  ib. 

Brewster's,  Dr,  organ  of  Weight 
large,  394. 

Bright's  account  of  the  devotion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Vienna,  276. 

Brown,  Dr  Thomas,  on  the  connex- 
ion of  mind  with  body,  13L  On 
the  simplicity  or  compound  nature 
of  the  mind,  110.  On  instant  an- 
ger, 159.  His  style  characterized 
by  Secretiveness,  200.  His  views 
of  desire  of  wealth,  204 ;  of  power, 
239 ;  and  of  glory,  250.  On  Me- 
lancholy, 259.  On  Benevolence, 
274.  Eulogy  of  his  character,  in- 
tellect,  and  philosophy,  803,  note. 
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HU  views  of  Beauty,  332;  Vision, 

Cormlchael,  Mr  A.^  bia  Tlewa  of           ^| 

378;  Wonder,  819;  and  Simple 

fileep,  511*                                                 ^1 

Suggestion,  434.    Hij  de0nition 

Carmichael,  Mr  Richard,  his  report            ^^k 

of  a  cause,  47*^    Displays  great 

of  case  of  Ann  Rosa,  199*                          ^H 

Causalitj,  iQh    His  views  of  Re- 

Carnivorous and  graminivorous  ani«            ^B 

lative  Suggestion,  483 1   Percept 

mala,  difference  beeween  the  brains            ^| 

tion,  500  ;  Confciousness,  52a 

of;  165.      Destructivencss  of  the            ^H 

L 

Bruce,  King  Robert,  160,  261,  tGO, 

former,  163,  184.                                      ^M 

I 

«?8,  288,  299,     His  large  head. 

■ 

503* 

Acquisitiveness,  211.                                ^H 

BruneL»  engineer^  his  large  organs 

k 

of  Conatructiveness,  Weight,  and 

Tune,  43a.                                               ^H 

■ 

CftUsaUty,224,305,48L 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  he^  Benevo-            ^^H 

JftiU^ddg's  Combativeness  large,  and 

lence  small,  26CF,                                                1 

that  of  the  greyhound  small,  161. 

Catholics  strongly  manifest  Venera-            ^J 

Burk  and  Hare,  profiles  of,  com- 

tion, 276.                                                   ^li 

1 

pared  with  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr 

Caucasian  variety  of  Blumenbach,            ^^| 

%L,  07.     Development  of,  17«. 

^1 

Burkc^a  eloquence,  430,  iwie.     His 

Causality,  one  of  the  reflecting  fzu            ^H 

1 

Comparitfon  and  Causality  large, 

eulties,  474,  AnalysU  0^  475  ttteq^              ^M 

4e8,4SL 

Not  posaeased  by  the  lower  ani*             ^H 

ButtoaV  divkdoa  of  the  hnOn  into 

nials,47<l  Dr  Spurzbeim  on,  478L             ^H 

ofjgaas,  8L 

Effects  of  its  strongneas  or  weak-             ^H 

Busmess,  usefulness  of  Individuali- 

ness in  active  life,  479,  4d0.    Ita             ^H 

ty  and  Eventuality  in,  430. 

effects  in  the  works  of  authors,             ^H 

Bust,  phrenological,  its  uses,  92* 

43K    Its  effbeta  in  producing  be-            ^H 

Byron*s    poems    strongly   manifest 

Uef  in  Phrenology,  482.                            ^m 

DestrucUveness,  I72.    Bad  taste 
displayed  in  aome  passage  of  Lis 

■  -     -                rmmii    rtP    Kiitfnnr  aF   lt>                          1 

discovery,  474.    In  whom  large,      ^^^J 

DQtt  Juan^  557* 

48L  Not  large  in  the  French, 482.      ^^^| 

1 

Bepresented  large  in  the  heads  of      ^^^^| 

Ju|>iter  and  Si>crates,  ib.    Its  ef-      ^^^^| 

Cabinet-makers,  skilful,  have  largo 

fects  in  combiiiaUon,  577.                   ^^^^M 

Constructiveness,  ^4. 

Cause,  Dr  T.  Brown*s  definition  o^      ^^^| 

Caffres,  some  account  <yf  the,  61C?. 

474                                                             ^H 

CaTculation,  talent  for,  420. 

Cause  and  effect,  perception  of;  474^             ^H 

Caliguk,  character  of,  175.  His  Be- 

^m 

nevolence  small,  2C0. 

Cautiouaneai^  a  positive  sentiment,             ^H 

Callipers^  use  of,  07. 

and  not  the  mera  want  of  coursgey            ^H 

Campbell,  the  poet,  his  good  taste, 

25S.  Its  aim,  ih.  Itsem^cUonthe            ^^H 

whence  arising,  560. 

character,  254  Ita  effects  in  com-             ^H 

Camper's  &dal  angle  deacribed,  44. 

Haation  with  other  &culUea^  250,             ^H 

Its  faUttcy,  46* 

57<1.    Edectt  of  ita  cxtresne  actU            ^m 

1 

CaracallaN  Bcnevolcucc  smaU*  200* 

vlty,  tifk                                       ^^^1 
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Cautiousness,  orgsm  of.  Us  sUuotion, 
252.  Cuts  of  two  skulU  in  which 
it  18  large  and  amalJ^  ib.  History 
of  its  discoverj  by  Dr  Gill,  iK 
L^oTge  in  children,  259.  £ffect«  of 
its  deficiency,  ib.  Combined  with 
large  Destructiv^enesi  and  defi- 
cient Hope,predtipoBe!sto  suicide, 
257^306.  It«  disease,  257*  Larger 
among  the  Wtrer  animaLi  in  fe* 
malM  than  in  males,  fuH,  Larger 
in  the  Germans,  English  and  Scots 
than  in  the  French,  259.  Differ- 
ence of  its  ai£e  in  different  heads, 
260. 

Ceni^orlousness  and  envjf  abuses  of 
Self.Esteem,  235. 

Cerebelluni,  sLee  of,  at  different  pe. 
riodjj  of  life,  15,  118.  Supposed 
bjr  Drelincourt  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  soul^  &0.  Its  an  a  torn  J,  75.  Is 
the  organ  of  Am  at  tv^en  ess,  116. 

Cerebrum t  the  brain, — See  Brain. 

Ceylonese,  engravings  of  akuUs  of, 
101,  202. 

Chalmers,  Dr,  his  Ideality  large,  94. 
Fond  of  unusual  words  and  ex* 
pressionai  3 IT.  His  Weight  Urge^ 
394.  His  Conipanson  large,  467, 
4€B.  Sometimes  sins  against  taste, 
^^0.  His  large  head  and  powerful 
mind,  567< 

Charibs,  99.  Their  Philoprogeni- 
tiveness  large,  ib.  Engraving  of 
the  sSnill  of  one^  ib.  572,  607. 
Their  Combativeness,  163;  De^ 
Btructivene«s,  177;  Acquisitive- 
ness, 211;  Benevolence,  261 ; 
Comparison,  469 ;  and  Causality, 
481.  Account  of  their  brama  and 
character,  130,  606. 

Charity.  Christum,  St  Paul's  Or- 
scription  of,  203. 


Charles  I.  of  England,  hlB  Venera- 
tion represented  Urge*  278. 

Chaucer,  engmving  of  his  headyj 
shewing  huge  Ideality,  339. 

Chaymas^  tlielr  difficulty  tn  com*] 
prehending  numeration,  42S. 

Cheselden,  case   of  a    blind 
couched  byj  377, 

Chess-players^  emioeot,  their  lat]5al 
Locality,  417* 

Cheatertield  on  laughter  and  wit^i 
311*  His  recommendation  of  po»| 
lite  deceit,  558, 

Children  have  small  cerebella,  11^  j 
and  small  brainy  30.  Their  oigans 
ofCautiousness  large,  255-  Effects 
of  Veneration  on,  280.  Stuhbom,  , 
have  large  Firmness,  285*  Their  j 
Eventuality  and  Individuality  I 
krge^  429, 464.  Their  shrill  voice%  i 
440.  Their  education,  495.  Their  j 
passions,  540*  How  must  eiaOy] 
rendered  obedient,  551. 

Chinese^  their  oigan  q£  Fonot  S87» 
8S8. 

Christ^s  cerebral  development,  haw 
represented  by  HaphaeL,  27B. 

Chronology,  memory  of^  634, 

Churchyards,  respect  for,  iirodiiced 
by  Veneration^  S81* 

Cicero*s  love  of  &me,  246. 

Cineritious  substance  of  the  bmin, 
73,75. 

Circumspection,  faculty  fl(  M^** 
See  CauJiouxnets, 

Ckrke,  Dr,  his  theory  of  virtueil 

• the  traveller,  his  orgtiu 

Weight  and  I.ocality  large,  394. 

Classitication  of  the  iiicultiea  and  nr- 
gans,  113,  66a 

Clergymen,  difference  between  those  i 
having  large  and  smxdl  organs  of  i 
Veneration,  283.— See  PnmH^fn. 
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Clerks^  choice  ot^  hy  tbe  aid  of  phre- 
nology, 495. 

OeTerncas,  what,  609. 

Cliouite  and  soil,  etT^jct  of,  on  the 
character  of  nations,  603. 

Clipping  and  drawing  figures^  talent 
for,  224. 

Cobbett*s  Combats venesss  162.  Hia 
Self-Efteera  large^  S35*  Engiav* 
ing  of  his  head  shewing  Ide«Hty 
iixiall,330. 

Ojibum,  Zhero^  calcubting  boy, 
417,  4?«. 

Colby,  Sir  Thomas,  his  AcqtiLsitire* 
neaa  Urge,  205* 

Coburing  a  perceptive  faculty,  399. 
Poiseased  by  blind  men,  413. 

^-^-^—  organ  of,  eflects  of  its 
brgeness  and  dcBciency,  400. 
Case*  of  its  deficiency,  401-404. 
Ita  size,  how  to  be  distinguiahed, 
40k  Generally  larger  in  women 
than  in  men,  413. 

Colours,  perception  of*  not  depen- 
dent on  the  Dcutene5s  of  vlivion, 
399.  0r  Gall  on  the  law^  of  their 
harmony,  404.  Their  harmony 
denied  by  Mr  Jeffrey,  iOS-41f. 
Btstinguished  by  some  bUnd  men 
by  touch,  413. 

ColumbuB*a  Locality  repi  evented 
large,  41<l. 

Combatirenessy  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, objectionf  to  ila  exiatence 
answered,  158.  More  essential  to 
leaders  in  feudal  than  modern 
tlmc«,  161.  Inspires  authors  with 
the  love  of  battlea^  lb,  1 19  abuses, 
let.  Its  effects  on  the  voice,  163, 
Its  effects  in  combination,   57 4^ 

^^^^^^  situation  of  the  or- 
gan o^  lft7.  History  of  its  disco- 
very, lb.  Its  functions,  HO.   En- 


gravings of  skuUa  in  which  it  la 
large  and  small,  161.  EffecU  of  Ita 
deficiency,  ib.  Generally  larger  In 
men  than  in  women,  164.  Its  dis- 
eas-e,  ib.  Its  appearance  in  the 
heads  of  the  buU-dog,  grey-bound, 
horse,  and  game-coclc,  164. 

Combe,  Dr  Andrew,  on  plurality  of 
organs  In  the  brain,  15.  On  size 
and  power,  23.  On  sympathy,  545. 
Hts  answer  to  Dr  Barclay  *s  objec* 
tions,  624.  On  the  effects  of  in- 
juries  of  the  brain  on  the  mental 
tnani^tations,  638, 

Combinational  in  size  of  the  cerebral 
organs,  40,  571*  In  their  activity, 
J5S5.  Pmctica]  application  of  the 
doctrine  of,  59  L 

Commands,  most  effectual  way  of 
giving,  550. 

Commissures  of  the  brain,  74,  7^ 

Companion  of  Gall,  his  large  oi^gan 
of  Language,  48,  402. 

Comparative  Phrenology,  99,  13f, 
149,  154,  164,  165,  183,  184,  201, 
«16,  2«5,  2t9,  240,  251,  268^  270, 
368,  3»6,  418,  423,  461,  478* 

Comparison,  one  of  Uie  receding 
&cuUtes,  406.  liistory  of  the  dis- 
co very  of  its  organ,  ib.  Its  i\inc« 
tlon,  lb,  Mr  Scott  on,  ib.  H»eq> 
Gives  a  tendency  to  analogical 
reasoning,  467,  and  instantaneous 
acute neea,  46a  Important  to  poeta^ 
4G9.  Mr  H.  Wat*on*8  views  of, 
470.    Dr  Spurzheim  on,  473. 

Compliments,  prompted  by  Love  of 
Approbation,  247. 

Composers,  musical^  talent  of,  439. 

C9iii|Mrebeiksiv«  energy  of  Dr  Tho* 
ma*  Brown,  14ft. 

Coitfpiression  of  the  brain,  eflecis  of» 
11.  of  the  bi&nt  bead  by  ttvage 
nations,  608i 
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Concealment  of  deiires  and  enio* 
Uons,  power  of,  produced  bv  Se« 
cretivenesa,  1^ 

Concentrativeneis,  situation  of  the 
organ  of,  134.  Functions  of,  135, 
Views  of  Mr  Webb  and  Dr  Hoppe 
on  the  functions  of,  136,  Itemarka 
on,  by  an  author  in  the  Phrenolo* 
gical  Journal,  137.  Answers  to 
Dr  Spurzlieim^B  objections,  HQ, 
148.  Dlflease  of  the  organ^  147, 
Not  adtnitted  by  Dr  Gdl,  241. 
Effects  of  its  de6clency  with 
lai^e  and  9maU  fventuaUty,  429, 

Conception,  a  raode  of  activity  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  500. 

Configuration,  organ  o^  387.^-See 
Form* 

Consdentiousneaa,  oi^u  of,  hu  si- 
tuution,  2S8b  Not  admitted  by 
Dr  Gall,  297-  Es^tabJished  by 
Spurjcheim,  288,  298.  lU  disease, 
302. 

.  one  of  the  superior 

ventimeLUi,  function  of,  291,  292, 
lU  effect  on  the  manners^  293. 
Consequences  of  its  deficiency,  lb. 
Is  the  odgin  of  the  sense  of  truth, 
«9k  Its  effects  in  combination, 
300,  674-5T7. 

Consciouf^ness  does  not  rereal  or* 
gAna,  6,  42,  370,  528w  Localizes 
the  mind  in  the  hend,  1 1 ,  49,  Uni- 
ty of,  43a  Analysts  oC,  62«.  Does 
not  inform  us  of  the  nature  of 
mind,  G:14. 

,    ^„-  ■  ^.  -    ■    double  Of  divided, 

cases  of,  108,  318, 
Constancy  conferred  by  Firmness, 

Constontine*s  Veneration  represent- 
ed large,  278. 
Con»tUution  of  brain,  InBueaccs  the 


ellects  of  iCa  sixe,  33^    UdkttUd 
to  some  extent  by  tempenmciit,  ^ 
3f ,  560. 

Constructlveness,  one  of  the  propen- 
sities, 225.    Its  diiferenee  in  tnaa  < 
and  the  lower  animal^  229.    Its 
use,  22fl. 

origan  of;  Its  situa* 

tion,  217.  An  objection  regarding 
the  effects  of  the  temporal  mua« 
des  answered,  218,  Uistory  of 
its  discovery,  219,  Large  in  Ra- 
phael, and  efmall  in  New  Holland- 
ers, 221,  Lai'ge  in  eminent  engi- 
neers, engravers,  palntcrSj  »culp» 
tors  and  operative  surgeons,  234. 
Large  in  the  Italians  and  Frendi, 
ib.  Examples  of  its  great  and 
small  development,  22e..7-^  lU 
disease,  22B,  Its  situation  in  the 
heads  of  the  lower  animals,  I20w  \ 
Its  eiTects  in  combination,  kfj* 

Convolutions  of  the  bnuit,  |4. 

Cook,  Captain,  his  large  Localilyy 
4)0.  His  account  of  the  New 
HoUanders,  009. 

Cordonnier,  Francms,  engraving  oC  ^ 
the  bead  of,  2:)3.  His  lai^  Idn^ 
lity,  324. 

Coronal  region  of  the  brain,  tlie  seat 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  87« 

Corpus  callosum  of  the  hmin,  what, 
74. 

Coup  cTan/  conlerred  by  Lioetlit^y 
417. 

Courage  inspired  by  the  fkcuUy  of 
CombativenesBy  180. 

Covetiveness,  Ac«|uisitiveQess  lbr> 
merly  so  called,  203* 

Cowper,  the  poet^  dlffitoice  of, 
whence  arising,  103. 

Crauiomctcr,  use  0^  97. 

Crawford,  Dr^  of  Dublin, 
on  iasaiuty  by,  IQO. 
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Creilulity^r  energetic  IIo|>e  dbpusea 

to,  306. 
Cretins,    Conttmctiveneas  of  the» 

228. 
CHmina]  legislation,  596. 
Crimtniils  not  always  punbhed  bjr 

lemorae,  2S7-8.    Their  Ideality 

generally  small^  328.    Effects  of 

large  heads  of,  Mi©. 
Criticism,  talent  for,  455u 
Croly's  poetry  secretive,  20 1. 
Crook,  Mr,  on  the  organ  of  Alimtn* 

tiveness,  187. 
CryBtallography,  389. 
Cud  worth  maintained  the  existence 

of  the  moral  sense,  2B9,  303. 
Cullen,  Dr,  teaches  the  connexion 

of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  % 
Cunning,  arises  from  Secretiveness, 

ftc.  192. 
Curiosity  to   Imoir  detail^    arises 

from  Individuality,  382. 
Curran,  J.  P.,  engrariiij,'  of  Ms  head, 

shewing  moderate  Individuality 

and  small  Form,  380,  38G.     His 

eloquence,  4<S0,  note.     Hla  Com- 

parison  large*  4^. 
Cursing,  an  abuse  of  Destructire- 

ness,  173- 


D'Alcrabert's    assertinn    regarding 

the  Imagination,  513. 
Dancing,  love  of  and  skill  in,  whence, 

434-5. 
Bandyism,  250. 

Banton's  Benevolence  imalt,  2$C» 
Btiiif  and  dumb  dancers,  435-0. 
Bean,  murderer,  118, 177. 
Beftth  viewed  in  various  light*  by 

difibrent  individuals,  188.     Fear 

oC  littnmed  by  the  stntijtioiit  of 
•^Hope,  307. 
)e  Bonald.  Bfon;?.,    on    xm:   ^im  tr- 


sity  of  phitofiopbicfU  systems,  41, 
GG4. 

Deference  and  respect,  feeling  of, 
produced  by  Veneration,  280. 

Defoe's  Individuality  and  £venttu> 
Uty  large,  431. 

D^pnees,  dififerent,  in  which  the  fa- 
culties are  possessed,  3!),  5L 

Dempsey,  murderer,  0i,  243,  t5l. 

Derangement,  mental,— See  Ins^mii^ 

Derham  on  distinguishing  colour* 
by  touch,  4ia 

Descartes  placed  the  soul  in  the  pi- 
neal gland,  &(^ 

Desire  produced  by  every  active  fa- 
culty, 304^ 

Despondency,  cause  of,  257-8,  SOIJ. 

Destructiveness,  one  of  the  proj>en- 
Bitie«,  illustrations  of,  l(i7.8.  Dts* 
tinguished  from  Combatlveness, 
170.  Its  efiects  in  society,  ib. 
Supposed  by  some  phrenologists 
to  give  ener^gy  to  the  mind,  17 1. 
Gives  edge  to  sarcasm,  soitire  and 
invective,  and  abounds  in  the 
]ioems  of  Lord  Byron,  172.  Ef- 
f^U  of  its  weakness,  ib.  Its  ft* 
buses,  173,  176. 

^^^--^— ^  organ  o4  its  sltua* 
timi,  1G5.  History  of  its  discovery, 
ib.  Its  functions,  16f).  Ijuge  in 
murderers,  178.  Large  in  theCba* 
ribs,  and  small  in  the  Hindoos, 
177.  Excited  by  intoxication,  lb. 
Itsdlsease,  178, 181.  Its  situation 
in  the  lower  animals,  183.  Its  ex* 
istence  not  inconsistent  with  that 
of  Benevolence,  287,  345.  Its  ef- 
fects in  combination,  574. 

Details,  talent  for  ac^^uiring  Imov- 
ledge  of,  conferred  by  Indivldua- 
llty,l382,  430. 

Tietcnnlnation,  arises  from  Firm- 
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^H              Development  of  the  cerebral  organs 

Dramatic  authors  have  krge  Inilta*  ^^H 

^H                   bow  ajtcertained,  89,  Ac — See  Or- 

tion,  3^5.                                           ^^M 

^M         ff^^ 

Drawing,  talent  for,  222,  386.          '^^| 

^M               DevU,  actions  sometimea  ascribed  to 

Dread    and    apprehension,   whenc^i^^H 

^m                   the  temptatiun  of  the,  18K 

rising,  25(J.                                         ^^H 

^H                Dewar,  Drj  his  report  of  a  case  of  du 

Dreaming  explicable  only  by  |>lura*  ^^H 

^H                     vided  consciouftness^  5ia 

lity  of  cerebral  orgaoa,  16.    Aii*«^^^| 

^H               Differences,  faculty  of  perceiving, 

of,  £09.                                     ^^M 

■                   S44. 

Dreams  frequently  have  rektlon  toi^^H 

^M               Diploe  of  the  skulU  what,  78* 

the  larga^t  organs  in  the  bnin^^^^H 

^H                Discovery  by  observation  prompted 

^^H 

^H                   by  large  Individuality,  383. 

Drelincourt  placed  the  soul  in  the  ^^B 

^H                Discrimination  of  dig^iosUions  and 

cerebellum,  45,                                        1 

^B                   tolenta  practicable  by  observatioo, 

Dresa,  ornamental,  love  o£,  whence        1 

■ 

arising,  329.                                       ^^fl 

^H                Disease  modifies  the  effects  of  nze 

Ducrow,  the  equestrian,  his  l^i^^^^H 

^B                     of  the  brain,  S4. 

organ  of  Concentrativeneas,  150.   ^^H 

Hp                Disfiositions,  natural,  diversity  ot, 

BueUing,  29L                                              H 

f                          39,  51,  67,  479. 

Dura  mater,  what,  70.                               ■ 

Dissection  of  an  organ  dc»es  not  re- 

Duty, sense  ot;  produced  by  Con.  ^^B 

veal  iu  functions,  43,  65. 

acientiousness,  292,  297.                ^^^| 

DisUnce,  power  of  perceiving,  $90. 

Duxes  of  cUusea  for  languages^  wlnl^^H 

Divines  have  fiUccesafuUy  observed 

organs  they  have  Urg^e,  453.          ^^H 

human  nature,  41. 

D/namica,  talent  for,  il8.                ^^H 

Division  of  the  faculties,  113, 

^^^H 

Dog!«,  their  brains,  100.     Adhesive. 

^^1 

nesa  %'ery  strong  in,  153.    Their 

Ear  does  not  recollect  or  judge  of  ^^^H 

Deslructiveness,    183 ;    Love  of 

sounds,  437*                                           ^| 

Approbation,  251  ;   Benevolence^ 

Edinburgh  lieview,  on  the  G«tnDQe»^^| 

870,  272-3,     Their  Locality  sup. 

tion  of  the  mind  with  the  braia,^^^H 

posed  to  enuble  them  to  return 

11.     On  the  nervous  system,  21,^^^^ 

home     from     a   great     distance. 

31.    On  the  recent  state  of  tl«^^| 

419. 

anatomy  of  the  bi^n,   46.     lie^^^f 

Dolci,  Ludovico,  his  division  of  the 

view   of  Byron*8   Tngediea  u^^^H 

head  into  compartmentA,  2?, 

33&  On  injuries  of  the  brain,  64V^^| 

I^Nsiniun  and  power,  love  o^  whence 

eljff.                                                 ^^B 

arii$ing,  23W. 

Ediun,   Eventuality  eMenlial  t«^^J 

Double  Consciousness,  cases  of,  loa, 

433,                                                 ^H 

fiia 

Educability,  sense  of,  42<5,  48a        ^^ 

Doubts,  Irresolution  and  wavering, 

Education  not  tlie  cause  of  the  In*        ■ 

whence  arising,  254« 

equality  of  r                                           ■ 

Doughis,  Mr  \y,,  painter,  his  inle- 

Modifiestheii                             !<.:        J 

rest  in  perspective,  39L  His  Urge 

Faculty  of  Language  too  «SU»^^H 

organs  of  Siae  and  Colouring,  39f , 

siveljr  cultivated  in,  4€f,    KHM^^H 

4^, 

^^H 
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Edwards,  engraver,  hia  0}iiBtTuc- 
ti  veil  ess  and  Comparison  large, 
J24.  35a 

Egotism,  the  result  of  predominat* 
ing  Self- Esteem,  235.  Example 
o^  t36.  Produced  also  by  Love 
of  Approbation,  t4d« 

Egyptian?,  ancient,  beads  of,  619, 

£lepliant*9  brain  larger  than  that  of 
man,  100, 

Elevation,  phjflca!,  love  of,  in  uome 
animals,  149,  240. 

Eloquence,  source  and  nature  off 
450,  not€,  ^81* 

Energy  of  character  supposed  by 
tftome  phrcnologiflta  to  arise  from 
Deatmctiveness,  171* 

Engineering,  talent  for,  3d3. 

English  delight  in  humour,  197. 
Their  Self-K(*teem,  CautiouBnew^ 
and  Finnnefss,  larger  than  those 
of  the  French,  238,  259,  288.  Pro* 
btttde  cause  of  their  political  Uber^ 
tj,  238. 

Engravers,  eminent,  have  large  or- 
gans of  Constructivenesa  and  Imi- 
tation, 224,  3&B. 

Envy,  by  what  caused,  235. 

Epigrima,  talent  f<ir,  arises  firom  the 
OfgwiofWit,  353. 

Equilibrium,  instinct  of,  305. 

£,  S.  of  Dublin,  character  and  de- 
velopment of,  1T9. 

Esqukol^  coses  of  Insanity  fnnui  tia> 
281. 

Europeans,  their  large  heads,  503. 
Their  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, GOO,  Accountof  their  beads, 

Eventuality,  one  of  the  perceptive 

facuUiea,  function  of,  427.  Uaeful 
to  men  of  business  and  lawyers, 
430*  BIrs  Quickly  an  il lustration 
of,  432;  Br  Spurzheitn  on,  ib. 
Ob^rvations  on,  405. 


Eventuality,  organ  oC,  ita  abce  how 
discrinnnat4?d,  425w  Three  engrav- 
ings of  heads  illustrative  of  It,  42«». 
History  of  ita  discovery  by  I>r 
Gall,  426.  Large  in  Sheridan,  42?. 
Effects  of  ita  largeness  and  defi- 
ciency, 429*  In  combination  with 
Large  and  smdt  Concentrative* 
ness,  &c.  lb.  430,  577.  l*arge  in 
observant  authors,  431. 

Ex&mple,  exphmatlon  of  its  power* 
fiil  effects  on  children,  561, 

Executions,  pleasure  in  witnesaing, 
whence  triaing,  174. 

Exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs  in- 
creases their  activity,  556. 

Existence  of  material  objects^  evi* 
dence  of,  483. 

Experiment,  tendency  to  investi- 
gate by,  conferred  by  Eventuali- 
ty, 427,  432L 

External  senses — See  Sunset, 

Eyes,  only  one  used  in  looking,  36*1* 
Their  functions,  379.  Memory  of 
forms  and  colours  not  dependent 
on  the,  38C,  309.  Do  not  perceive 
the  rektions  of  colours,  399,  413. 
L4irge  organ  of  Language  indi- 
cated  by  their  prominence  and  de- 
pression, 48,  446. 

Face,  aiJEe  of,  compared  with  that  of 
the  brain,  4fi. 

Facial  angle  of  Camper  described, 
44.     lU  Mkcy,  45. 

Facultiea,  plurality  of,  14, .  af. 
Appear  successively,  15,  38^ 
Connexion  o^  with  particular  or« 
gans,  30«  ff/ «^7.  Combinationa  of, 
40,67L  Meaning  of  theterm,  106. 
What  fiicultlea  are  admittfd  to  be 
primitive^  IK  Dr  Spuritheim*s 
division  of  them,  113.  Modes  of 
their  activity,  489,  H  teq.  Ex- 
cited by  the  presentment  of  their 
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objects,  475.  EffecU  of  size  in 
the  organs  on  their  manifestation, 
563,671.  Desire  of  gratification  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
organs  671.  Fexlivos,  116. 
Pr^ipentUUM^  lb.  SenHmeHtt^  230- 
S68.  Iktxllectual  Facul- 
TiB8^  369.  Extemcd  tenseiy  369- 
379l  FaetdiieM  perceiving  exut^ 
enoey  379-413.  FaeuUies  peroeiv* 
ing  reUUknMy  414-462.  Rxflsct- 
TKO  Facultisa^  466-488. 

Faith,   ezerdse   o^    fiivoured   b/ 
Hope,  307. 

Fame,  love  0^  245. 

Familiar  spirits,  belief  in,    arises 
from  Wonder,  309,  318. 

Fanaticism,  religious,  produced  hy 
excited  Wonder,  318. 

Fancy,  614. 

Farisb,  Professor,  of  Cambridge,  his 
organ  of  Weight  large,  394. 

Fashions  in  dress,  &C.9  cause  of  their 
mutability,  316. 

Fear,  whence  arising,  163,  253. 

Feebleness  and  power  of  character, 
30, 663,  569. 

Feeling  or  Touch,  sense  of,  371* 

Feelings,  116,  €/  seq. 

Females  have  a  greater  endowment 
of  Philoprogenitiveuess  than  males, 
128,  132.  Differences  between 
their  brains  and  those  of  males, 
132.  Their  Combativeness  smal- 
ler, 164.  Their  Cautiousness  and 
Veneration  larger,  258, 284.— See 
Women, 

■  among  the  lower  animals 

more  cautious  than  males,  258. 

Fenelon*s  Benevolence,  264. 

Fene,  the  organ  of  Destructiveness 
large  in  the,  184. 

Ferguson,  Dr  Adam,  on  the  politi- 
cal freedom  of  the  English,  238. 
■  Mr,  case  of  inability  to 


perceive  perspecUve,  390.  His 
organ  of  Size  small,  391, 499. 

Ferriar,  Dr,  Cases  of  injury  of  the 
brain  mentioned  by,  644^  661,664. 

Fever,  how  productive  of  sleepless, 
ness  and  dreaming,  610. 

Figurative  language,  whence,  466. 

Filial  pety  arises  chiefly  from  Yo> 
neration,  280. 

Fine  arts,  by  what  faculties  pro- 
duced, 329-30,  367.  Taste  in, 
681. 

Firmness,  one  of  the  sentiment^ 
use  of,  286.  Appears  not  to  be 
admitted  by  metaphysicians,  28& 
,  organ  o^  its  situation, 
286.  History  of  its  discovery,  ib. 
Effects  of  its  predominance,  00 
the  manner,  286.  Larger  in  the 
British  than  in  the  French,  28& 
EffectoofiU  deficiency,  288.  Its 
disease,  ib. 

Fisher,  Miss  Clara,  her  large  Secre- 
tiveness,  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion, 197,  251.  Engraving  of  her 
head,  shewing  large  Imitation, 
358. 

Flechier,  Eveque  de  Nismes,  ego- 
tism of,  237 

Flourens*  experiments  on  the  cere- 
bellum, 119. 

Fodere  on  partial  genius  in  idiots, 
17.  On  plurality  of  cerebral  or- 
gans,  21.  Cases  of  insanity  from, 
201.  On  the  Construe tiveness  of 
the  Cretins,  228. 

Folic  raisonnante,  what,  18. 

Force  of  character  always  accom- 
panied by  a  large  brain,  30,  663. 

Forehead,  sloping,  462. 

Form,  one  of  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, its  vigour  not  proportionate 
to  the  acuteness  of  vision,  386. 
Manifested  by  animals,  ib.  Dr 
Spurzhcim's  analysis  of,  387. 
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Fonn^  organ  of,  Ubtury  of  iU  dkco* 
very  hy  Dr  Gall,  365.  Its  situa- 
lioo,  lb.  ly  size,  how  clisUn- 
guifllmble,  ib.  447,  f*ote.  Engrav. 
iogs  of  two  he&dj,  in  which  it  is 
krge  and  itmall,  380.  Ibi  dfects 
in  combination,  577* 

For8tcr*a  journey  from  Bengal  to 
Engkntl,  2*a 

Fortitude  contVrred  by  Finnncss, 
266, 

Fox,  Charles  J»me9,  hia  Uarge  bcftd, 

Franvota  Conlonnlcr,  poet^  enf^r- 
ing  of  hisheadf  933.  His  Xdealit/ 
lArgi^324. 

Frftnklin,  Cajitain,  his  large  hend, 
S€5. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  40.  HLs  Caiu 
aality  largv?^  481.  Jleverenced 
God,  though  he  renounced  Chrla- 
tianity,  48(#, 

Fnuei^a  Language  amall,  403* 

French,  not  a  humorous  nation, 
197.  Their  Construct! venea« 
large,  tU.  Their  SellVEsLecm 
and  Flrmnesa  amaller  than  those 
of  the  EnglLih,  238,  280.  Their 
Lovt  of  Approbation  and  Cau* 
Itiousneaa  very  large,  251,  250* 
Are  the  leaders  of  faaluoii«  and 
why,  316.  Their  Individuality 
and  Form  htrge,  :USI^  387*  Their 
Tune,  4S0«  Their  Comporlion 
Iarge»  468.  Their  Causality  not 
large,  492. 

French  M.  D.,  cast,  422,  425. 

Fronul  ftinua,  what,  81.  Objections 
to  Phrenology  founded  on  Ita  ex. 
Istence,  answered,  82.  Throws  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  obeer* 
TAtion  of  Individuality,  3D 4 1 
r-Form,  3«6 ;  Size,  393  5  and  Lo- 
kcaUty.  41D. 

Fry,  Mrs,  Combali^*6netH»  of,  100. 


Fusel!  on  IlapliaePd  style  of  paiat^ 

log,  579. 
Future  »tate,  disposition   to  belief 

ot;  arbea  from  tlie  sentiment  of 

Hope,  30f, 
Futurity,  brilliant  anticipations  of, 

arise  from  the  Sentiment  of  Hope^ 

306.    NoUon  o^  307. 

Gaiety,  by  what  produced,  3iT* 
Galen  placed  the  soul  in  the  brain,  ^ 
Galileo  and  his  discoveries,  bow 
treated  by  his  contemponiriea,  3. 
His  Locality  large,  416.  His 
greatness,  G28. 
Gall,  Dr  F.  J.,  the  founder  of  Phre- 
nology, 47-  Birth  and  death  0^  ib. 
Discovered  Phrenology  by  obser^ 
vatlon,  48,  G23.  Abandoned  all 
theories,  iL  His  anatomical  re* 
searches,  62.  Fir«t  lectured  in 
1796.  His  opinion  of  Uie  faculty 
of  Adhesiveness,  1G5.  Did  not 
admit  a  distinct  organ  of  Justice, 
208,  On  Firmness,  28d*  Did 
not  admit  the  organ  of  Conscien- 
tiousness, 297.  His  theory'  of  the 
single  impressions  perceived  by 
double  oi^gans  of  the  external 
aenaes^  368t  His  views  of  the 
fiiculty  of  Hof>e,  304.  His  organ 
of  Form  deficient,  365,  366,  im^. 
His  infantile  genius,  ib*  On  the 
harmony  of  colours,  404b  His 
views  of  Eventuality,  43a  A«^ 
mi t ted  two  organs  of  Language, 
454.  His  merits  and  discovericn, 
665,  667*  Names  of  the  oi^ma 
adopted  by  him,  668. 
Game-cocks  and  game4icna  h«Tc 
larger  Combativeness  than  do* 
mestjc  fowls,  and  may  be  distin- 
guishcd  by  ibe  shape  of  their 
heads,  1G5. 
Gaming,  love  of,  whence,  306. 


^^^6^^^^^^^^^iic5e5^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^H             GnglkMii,  wlla^  69. 

Gofdoii,Dr  John,  admitted  tlie  cor*            ■ 

^1           Gmkk'i  lai^  oT]^  of  taiUOmi, 

fwywdeiMe  betwttm  the  iJi  of    ^^^ 

^H                exsmpIeoC  SM. 

the  skull  and  thU  of  Ite  feniB,     ^^M 

^H            Gsttliy  their  diineter  «»  firee  hj 

^H 

^m                Tadtus,  004 

Gnndstvocooaiiid  camlmfoiiteai-     ^^^H 

^H             GenenlA,qiialificftti0itsof;i(l,9Ol, 

mala,  difference  bet  wees  tbe  bniftt     ^^H 

■ 

o^lftSw    SMBUfoiMaflbeftr.    ^H 

^H             GeoiuAy  cause  d(  £40^  570, 

mergaesBllykEBe^iOL                 ^H 

■            ^mumc,k€.SeeMwc,^ 

Grammar,  takait  fbr,  i&                      ^^H 

^H                           outlAL  «^*K*»Mo  onlF  br 

Gratitude,  whence  ariifag^  3i2L            ^^^| 
Grattan*s   itjle  cfamctcraed   ^i  ^H 

^H                phmlitj  of  cerebral  c»rgpiis,  Ij^ 

C^ncentzmtiv^iMH,  I4i^                     ^^H 

H^               litj  Uri^e,  416. 

Groat  meo,  why  they  htflm  WK  «B^^^^| 

^r           GeoDiecrf,  geniui  for,  iij* 

braced  Phrenology,  flT*                   ^^^^| 

PP             George  IIL  his  kige  orf^taa  at  In^ 

~                  dividu^tj  and  Form,  380,  38d* 

other,  X   Penecutcd  hy  the  peo*    ^^M 

Eagnving  of  bli  bead,  380. 

V^ih.                                            ^M 

Georget   oa    dax  and    power   of 

Greeks,  ancient,  skulls  o^flSl  Eik    ^H 

nerTeSjSB. 

glaring  of  one,  ib.                           »  ^^M 

Genmma  haye  larger  Caudotunoa 

Gr^oTT,  Dr,  admiU  tbe  connexbii     ^^M 

and  Tune  ihan  the  French,  2^, 

of  the  mind  with  the  brain,  a           ^^M 

439*  Tacitus'  descripliou  of  them. 

G  rejrhouiui's  Combalireneoi  imaUef^     ^^H 

604. 

than  that  of  the  bulidog,  im.           ^^M 

Gho^  and  vbions,  beUeTin,  whence 

Grief  and  Joj,  analysis  of,  541.             ^^H 

arising,  309 — See  Viiioiu. 

Griffiths,  murderer,  984L                       ^H 

Gibbon*^    SelC^Efieem   very  large. 

Guilt,  sense  of,  tbe  effect  of  Con,    ^H 

237* 

scientiousneas,  29?.                             ^^M 

Gibton,  John,  199,  S89.    Engrav- 

Guise,  Diic  de,  reaiftifcahle  eaie  of    ^H 

ing  of  bis  bead,  299^ 

injury  of  the  brain,  051^  HM.             ^^H 

'  ^^M 

oigau  of  Size,  and  excellence  in 

H^  Mra,  94,  28a,  29a     E^gntfng     ^H 

perspectire^  302. 

of  her  head,  299.                                ^H 

Gladiatori  refiresented  with    large 

Habit,  analvais  of,  5^%                         ^^M 

orgam  of  Combativeness,  163. 

Haggirt,  Oarid,  murderer  and  it>b-     ^^B 

Glory,  love  of,  whence,  24& 

ber,  68,  94^  163,  17T,   18^  S43»            ■ 

Gluck*s  organ  of  Tune,  438. 

251,  288,  287,  299.    Engfaviag  of    ^M 

God,  existence  of,  Indirectly  proved 

his  head,  290.                                    *  ^H 

by  the  organ  of  Veneration,  377, 

Hal],8ir  James,  Ui  organ  of  Wt^ht     ^H 

270*  Demonstrable  by  reason,  485. 

bifge,394.                                          '^M 

Gold^ii!th*»  writings  display  mode- 

Haiier saw  the  oereadty  of  a  pin*          V 

rate  SecretiTcness,  201.  His  Love 

nlity  of  cerebral  ofrgans,  t1,  22.     ^^M 

of' Approbation,  24 9«     His  rersei 

Had  large  fiice  and    bialii,  U.     ^^M 

on  Hojje,  24X 

Placed  tbe  soul  In  the  bmin,  80.      ^^ 

Gordon,  JanH*^,  murderer,  97t  IT6» 

Handera  Tune  birge,  4411    Engrav-      ^^B 

*J!»«. 

tng  of  hiii  bead;  lb.                             ^^H 
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Haotis  of  tnun  nul  I  he  origin  of  hh 

artu,  S<JO. 
Happiness  congi>t9  In  the  faarmonl- 

CIU9  gratification  of  the  fkculticB^ 

Hardwicke,    Lord   Chtincellor,    hi» 

Acquiflitiveness  large^  205. 
Hare,  William,  murcierer,  176,  fBb. 

Profile  of  the  head  of,  87* 
H&r^    and    nibhit<«,    difference    of 

their  skuUs,  23a 
narmonv  and  Melody,  what,  437, 

4Sa. 
Harvejf  and   his  discoveriesj    how 

treated    by    his    contemporaries, 

4,63L 
Hatss  diveraity  of  siJsea  of,  30,  57'>* 
Haydn^s  organ  of  Tune  large,  43B, 


I 


Haydon,  Mr,  painter,  hia  organs  of 
Const rucUrenefis,  Colouring,  and 

t  Causality  krge,  224,  403,  481, 
580. 

Haxlilt>  Ideality  lai^,  dSa  Part 
of  a  review  of  Lonl  Byron's  Tra- 
gedies attributed  to  him,  ib.  Ma- 
tiiJeats  the  sentiment  of  Wonder, 
317. 

Head,  engraving  of,  as  divided  into 
regions  by  Bold,  9a.  Diffi?rent 
shape  of,  in  males  and  females, 
Ita  ReJalion  lietween  lis  siae 
and  the  voice,  440.  Effects  of  its 
great  and  small  stxe,  5^3-4 

Heaman,  murderer,  177. 

Hearing,  sense  of,  373,  Not  the 
origin  of  Music  and  Speech,  IK 

Heart  not  the  seat  of  the  lender 

Ittflbciion^  44   Supposed  by  Aris- 
totle to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  50- 
Helvetius,  his  erroneous  theory,  tliat 
man  owes  his  arts  to  the  ittnic- 
tuie  of  his  hand»,  SfRL 
L       Henri   Qua t re,   French    poet,    his 
I  Benevolence  large,  263.  Hi»  fore. 


head  appears  Lo  slope,  4G2.     His 
Compitrlson  large,  4tf9. 
Herochers  ConstntctiveneBS  large, 

Helle,  Dr,  llB,  243,  251,  2C0,  299. 

Hindoos  have  smdl  brains,  31* 
Engradngs  of  slcuLk  of^  I77t 
2f)»,  C06.  Their  sentiment  of 
truth  weak,  299.  Their  language 
figurative,  467-  Account  of  their 
brains  and  character,  C05.  No- 
tices of  their  development,  04,  97, 
171,  177,200,838,200, 

Historians,  Eventuality  essential  to, 
433. 

Hobbes  denied  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  of  Benevolence,  87*, 
and  of  the  moral  sense,  2fk9,  303* 

Hog's  brain,  100, 

Home,  Sir  Everard,  observations  on 
hla  proposed  mode  of  investigat- 
ing the  functions  of  the  brain^  658. 
Homer's  IdeaUty  represented  large, 
325.  Sup|to»ed  cause  of  his  ge* 
nius,  670, 
Honour,  laws  of,  on  wliat  founded, 

H(kn1*8  case  of  a  patient  who  lost  the 

use  of  hmguage,  438,  440,  517. 
Hope^  one  of  the  higher  sentimenti, 
Dr  Gall's  views  of,  304.  Its  func- 
tions, 305.  Its  effbcta  on  the 
cliaracter,  306.  As&uagea  fear  of 
death,  307.  Favours  the  exercise 
of  faith,  and  disposes  to  belief  in 
a  life  lo  come,  307.  Admitted  by 
metaphvstcianM,  tb. 

organ  of,  its  situation,  304. 

Not  admitted  by  Dr  GalU  305. 
Its  deficiency  predisposes  to  de- 
spondency  and  suicide,  306,  Ita 
effects  in  combination,  570, 
Hoppe,  Dr,  his  views  of  Concentra- 
tivcnc«t,  130,  and  AHmentlve. 
neu,  185. 
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Hc^r&es,  dijf  and  timid,  majr  bn  dis- 
tinguished by  tbe  appearance  of 
their  heads,  166.  Their  Love  of 
Approbatioo,  251.  Their  Bfue- 
volence,  270. 

Humboidtt  hrother  of  the  traveller, 
his  large  OT]gaii»  of  Number  and 
Order,  422,  iSd. 

Hume,  Davidj  his  theory  of  Tirtue, 
290,  303.  Dispbys  great  Cnu- 
sality^  481.  His  ideas  od  the  ert. 
deuce  of  existence  of  mind  and 
matter,  484.  Un  the  pleasure 
derived  froni  a  moumful  traged/p 
490.     On  Jo,v  and  Grief,  641, 

— . Mr  Jos«;ph,    hjs    IdeaHtj 

small,  04  His  ComparUon  large, 
461K  His  large  head  and  power^ 
ful  miDd,  d63* 

Humility,  caused  bj  deficiency  of 
Self.Esteem,  234. 

Humour,  influence  of  Secretivencss 
in  producing  196.  Distinguished 
from  vrii,  ib. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  distinguishable 
from  Appetite,  1 86, 

Hunter,  Mr  John,  anatomist,  dis- 
ease  of  his  organ  of  Weight,  396* 

Hunting,  natural  appetite  for,  167* 

Hussey,  murderer^  17 in 

Hutcheson,  Dr,  on  the  desire  of 
wealth  and  power,  203*  Main- 
tains the  existence  of  a  moral 
sense,  290,  30S. 

Hydrocephalus,  256. 

Hypocrisy,  lying  and  dissimulation, 
prompted  by  Secretiveness,  1&4. 

Ideality,  one  of  the  higher  senti- 
ments, produces  a  desire  for  ex- 
quisiteneas  and  perfection,  325. 
Authors  in  whose  works  it  is  pre- 
dominant  or  deficient^  320L  Its 
effects  in  conibiualion  with  other 
faculties,  327,  329,  511.      Littk 


displayed  by  quakers^  &c  8ffl^ 
lis  gratilicatioii  provided  for  in 
nature,  32S.  Its  effects  in  priTata  ', 
life,  327,  329.  Ita  abitfea^  331-  J 
An  important  element  in  the  coii- 
atittttion  of  man  as  a  progresii«c| 
being,  3$5^  Different  effecta  pro- 1 
duced  by  sublime  scenery  in  tw^  ] 
minds  in  which  it  was  strong  and] 
weak,  330,  337,  lu  effecU 
style^  337* 

Ideality,  organ  of^  iU  situation,  32^1 
History  of  it*  diicovery,  323. J 
Large  in  poets,  lb.  32 1»  Defidenti 
in  savages  and  most  criminals^  32S>  l 
Eitgravings  of  heads  in  wluch  it  \ai 
large  or  small,  330.  Its  back  part  J 
conjectured  to  be  a  separate  i 
330.    Its  disease,  331, 

Ideas  do  not  originate  from  the  ei^l 
temai  senses,  369,  3G3.  Am] 
formed  only  by  the  intellect*  497-; 
Association  of,  531* 

Identity,  personal,  IbeUng  of^  ^^^i] 
237,  433,  S3L 

Idiocy,    partial^    eiqilicable     otilf\ 
by   a    plurality    of   cerebral 
gans,  1& 

Idiots  have  small  or  diseased  bcain%| 

Imaginatiuni  whalf  hi%* 

Imitation^  a  primary  facuicv,  itiilj»-| 

peusahle  to  artists,  359.    Ita 

nifestation  in  private  tile,  ib.  Ke 

cesaafx  to  ilngeiai  i39.  1 1 

-"'  ■—       oigan  of,    hislory  of    iti 

discovefy>  363»    Itarge  in  actariyl 

356.  Contributes  to  render  a  | 

or  author  dramatic,  3o -^ 

Ing  of  two  heads  in  v« 

large  and  small,  36d.    In  coratit- 

nation,  577. 
Immorality  and  had  tsste^  ilialinol 

tiou  between^  ^ft6.  f  | 

Immortahtx  of  the  «gul)  90%  §S^ 
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Ikipatience  and  patience,  d4L 
Irtiprovisatori^  conjectural  explana- 

tjon  of  their  genius,  614. 
Individual   personality,  feeling  of, 

— See  Mentity. 
IndiTidudlty,  one  of  the  intellectual 
faculties^  it§  functions,  SSI,  4C*, 
Prompts  to  observation,  381.  Ef- 
fect«  of  its  deficiency  on  the  cha- 
racter, BBS.  When  large,  prompts 
to  discovery  by  observation,  ib# 
Useful  to  Hie  artist,  3«4.  Useful 
to  men  of  bu^ine^s,  430.  General 
observations  on«  40t. 

organ  ot;  its  situtition, 

S8Q.     Its  size,  how  judgeti  of,  iU 

En^^ravini^s  of  the  heads  of  George 

III.  And  Curran,  in  whom  it  is 

Urge  and  moderate,  ib»     DUco- 

vered  by  Br  Sptarzli&im,  381 .   Its 

observation    obatrucied    by    the 

frontal  sinus,  304. 

Infanticides  generally  possess  feeble 

-^PhiloprojLfcnitiveneta,  l?t» 

Inliituation,  on  effect  of  large  Firm- 

Inhabitivencsa,  organ  dj  according 
to  Dr  SpUTzheini,  134. — See  Co». 


Ij^urk«  of  the  brain,  their  effects 
prove  the  plurality  of  cerebral  or- 
gan%  20,  An#iver  i«  objectiooa 
that  they  do  not  always  affect  the 
mind,  69G,  698. 

Insanity,  aometimes  not  easily  dia^ 
tinguiahable  from  moral  deprm- 
vity,  180.  Some  of  the  pheno. 
menu  of,  explained,  4SX/SL  Of  the 
intellectual  faculties.  &0**50U. 

—  partial,  explicable  only  by 

a  plundity  of  cerebral  orgmns, 
IG,  18.     Sxamptes  of,  ISl,  493. 

Integuments  of  tlie  brain,  70. 

IntetkcluaJ  fiictiltica,  what,  U% 
35t.      Modf«  of  their  activity, 


i&7,et  «fy.    Their  intimity,  502, 

Intoxication,  effects  of,  on  the  inind| 

177,   8T3.       Explanation  of  the 

phenomena  of,  3^* 
Intriguing  disipositlon,  arises  from 

Secret!  V  en  ess,  193. 
Irresolution,  doubts  and  wavering, 

whence  arising,  fSA, 
Italians,   delight  in   humour,   197* 

Their  Construclivencsa  and  Tune 

large,  224,  43», 

Jitrdine,  Mr,  engineer,  hit  organ  of 
Weight  large,  394. 

iTeffrev,  Mr  FrancU,  denies  the  con- 
nexion of  mind  with  bod/,  19. 
Denies  that  size  is  a  measure  of 
|X)wer,  t7.  His  theory  of  fiesuty, 
335,  380.  His  Ideality  not  Ur^ 
33«.  Part  of  a  review  of  Lord 
Byron*»  Tragedies  assigned  to 
him,  33a  On  Form  and  Sixe, 
398.  On  Colouring,  400,  405,  412. 
His  Comparison  largt  i&k  Hh 
good  taste,  560. 

Jervis,  Jacob,  engraving  -"f  hb 
head,  shewing  large  organ  of  Be- 
nevolence, 261.  His  character, 
264.  His  ImiUtion  deficleiil» 
358. 

Joan  of  Arc,  appeimuice  of  St 
Michael  to,  309. 

Johnson,  Dr  Samuel,  an  accurate 
observer  of  human  nature,  41.  On 
Courage,  160.  His  account  of  the 
secretive  character  of  Pope,  194. 
Suspected  to  have  believed  in 
ghosts,  316.  Fond  of  unusual 
words  and  egpiesalooi,  lb.  His 
large  head  and  energy  of  charac. 
eer,  MB. 

Joseph,  Mr  Samuel,  sculptor,  his 
Conttnicttveness  and  ImiUtion 
Urge,  ^4,  358. 

X  X  2 


■I^^^BI 

I^^^^H 

^^^                                 ^^^^•iNDEX.                ^^^^^^^^B 

^^^™^          Joy  and  Grief,  aiiaI/»U  of,  541* 

Language,  organ  of,  history  of  its  ^^J 

^^                Judges,  Conflcictttioudness  of,  SOI, 

di8COTer>',  48.    Its  size  how  indi-^^| 

^^H 

cated,  446.      Its  functloni,  447.^H 

^^^^    Judgment,  483*    Analysis  o^  &t*l. 

Effects  of  its  great  endowtnenl.  <A^^| 

stvle    4S8.      Effects  of  its   defis^^H 

^^^^^y    cause,  difficult,  SS», 

ciency,  45a    Supposed  by  Gall  to^H 

^V               Jupiter's  forehead  repreftpnted  pro- 

be  double,  454.     Dr  Spurzheini'k^^| 

^^^H              minent  by  ancient  artists,  48?. 

views  0^  455.     Its  disease,  458i^^H 

^^^H          Jurymen  differently  affected  by  tbe 

^H 

^^^H              same  arguments,  477,  526. 

—  natural    and    artiScia^j^^H 

^^^^^^  Justice,  the  existence  of  an  inde. 

374,  417,  54^-6.   Figurative^  40^^| 

^^^^^H     pendent    sentiment    of,    demun- 

Languages,  talent  for  learning  th«[^^| 

^^^^^^K    stnted  by  Phrenology,  291.  Pure 

spirit  of,  454-5,   457.     DlfferrO^^I 

^^^^^Hl  or  abstract,  whence  resulting,  589, 

natioDal,  455-€.                                ^^H 

^^^^^F 

Laughter,  causes  of,  S40.                  ^^M 

^^^^^^Fkalniucks  hare  krge  Acquiaitive- 

Laws  of  honour,  on  what  fouoddl»^^| 

nai8,812. 

^H 

Karnes,  Lord,  on  appetite  for  hunt- 

Lawyers,  Individuality  and  £veo*^^| 

ing,  IVS,    Admits  Acquisitiveness 

tuality  necessary  to,  430.     Effec^^H 

lo  be  a  primitive  propensity,  204. 

of  lar^e  Conscientiousness  in,  521^^1 

On  Time,  436.    Admits  twenty 

Legislation,  criminal,  &96.                 ^^M 

of  the  phrenological  faculties,  624. 

LeibniU!:  had  hirge  face  and  brain,  ^^^^| 

Kant 'a  face  small  and   brain  large. 

Leo  had  large  £iice  and  brain,  45,      ^^M 

45.    His  Cauaality  large,  474* 

Le  Sage's  Individuality  and  Ereo-^^| 

Kepler's  LocaUty  large,  416. 

tuality  hirge,  431.                           ^^M 

King,  Dr,  on  avarice,  205. 

Leslie,  Prof.,  his  oi^n  of  Weighll^^l 

Klojjstock's  Veneration  represented 

large,  394.                                       i^H 

large,  278. 

Liberty,  political,  of  the  Engtish»^^H 

Knight'fl  Theory  of  Beauty,  308. 

probable  cause  of  the,  23a            ^^M 

Knowing  or   Perceptive  Facultiest. 

Life,  love  uf,  supposed  organ  0^  18ft^^| 

— See  Perceptive  FaeuIiieM^ 

lU  probable  situatsun,  189.         ^H 

Knox,  John,     his     Combaliveness 

Limits  of  the  human  underttandingj^^l 

brge,  ICO,  170,  674. 

em.                                       ^H 

Lindner's   C^mstructlveciess   lvg^i^^| 

Koster's  Account  of  the  Brazil  Indi 

I^H 

anis  613^1^ 

Lindsay,  David,  his  style  v^erboii^^^ 

Lobes  of  the  brain,  66,  625^              ^H 

Ln  Fontaine^'s  head  large,  563. 

Lake  school  of  poetry  characterized 

Locality,  one  of  the  perteptire  ^^^| 

by      Fhilopragenitiveness,     126. 

eulties,  DrSpurzheim  ontheanti^^H 

Causes  of  bad  taste  in  it,  557. 

lysis  of,  415.    An  element  in  giBi^^| 

Lambdoidal  suture  of  the  «kull,  81. 

nlus  for  geometry,  417.                 ^^| 

Language,  one  of  the  perceptive  &- 

eulties,  446.  Too  extensively  eul- 

CO  very,  414.     Its  situation,  4LII^^| 

tivateil  in  ordiunry  education,  4<J2. 

Its  effi^U   on    the    mind,    41C^H 

;'  Large  in  emm^ut  nartgators,  tra- 
veller*, ii5tn)aomerfl  and  geogra* 
pherst,  416.  Larger  in  men  Ih^n 
in  women,  418-    Possessed  hy  the 

L  lower  aninials*  ib. 
Locke^  on  the  difliculty  oftrotnbattng 
old  opinions,  2, 54,  «27,  Engraving 
of  his  bead,  shewing  Idealitj  small, 
d30,  Hh  style  plain,  338.  His 
l^lheory  of  Wit,  34?,  On  the  Fa- 
[pilty  of  perceiving  diHerences, 
344.  On  Ideasj  368.  His  Cnu- 
taliiy  Urge,  48  L  His  writings 
characterized  bj  power  of  mind, 

Lockej,  murderer,  ITfll 

Logan,  Mr,  of  Leith,  his  analogical 
method  of  reasoni  ng»  407- 

Logarithms,  talent  for,  42K 

IjOgiciil  consequence  in  argument, 
perception  of,  arbes  from  Causalt- 
ty,  478. 

liOuia  XL,  Secretivenesa  of,  1S3. 

Lure  of  Life,  supposed  organ  of^  188. 
Its  pruhahle  situation,  189. 

Love,  physical  or  sexual,  118. 

LiOxe  of  Approbation,  one  of  the  in- 
ferior sentiments,  aim  o^  245. 
Its  effects  on  society j  ih.  Distln- 
ished  from  Benevolence,  247. 
ts  abuses,  ib.  Admitted  by  Reid, 
fitewart  and  Brown,  250,  Its  in- 
flucnce  on  the  French,  251,  More 
active  in  women  than  in  men,  ib. 
Distinction  between  its  manifes- 
tations and  Ihuse  of  Benevolence^ 
369.   An  element  in  corr«?ct  taste, 

— »„^^^^_  organ  of,  its 

situation,  243,  History  of  it»  dis- 
covery by  Br  Gall,  «4a.  Effects 
of  its  deficiency,  249.  Posaessed 
by  the  lower  aniotals,  S5L 

Lower  orders  have  small  heads,  30. 

Luwther,  Sir  James,  hli  Acquist. 
livenes?  large,  305. 
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Lucifer,  character  of,  268, 

Ludicrous,  feeling  of  the,  whence 
arising,  340,  351. 

Luther's  Combat!  reness  large,  l$t>, 
170,  674, 

Lying  prompted  by  Secretiveness, 
194,  198,298. 

Lymphatic  temperament,  how  dis- 
tinguishable, 32.  Its  effects,  ib. 
Cause  of,  according  to  Dr  Tho- 
mas, 101. 

M.,  Rev.  Mr,  profile  of,  compared 
with  those  of  Burk  and  Hare,  88. 
His  development,  04,  251,  2»0. 
EngraTijig  of  the  back  of  his  head, 
first  figure,  117- 

Macdonald,  Lawrence,  sculptor,  581. 

Macinnes,  ^fary,  mufderer,  163, 
163,  177,  2C0,  277. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  G.  S,  on  gratitude, 
302.  His  organ  of  Weight  large, 
394.  On  weight  and  resistance, 
398.     On  rcktive  poaltion,  415. 

Maclacblan,  his  large  organ  of 
Weight,  305. 

Macvicar's  Tune  hirge,  448. 

Madnesf. — See  Iwanity. 

Magendie  asserts  that  the  brain  is 
the  organ  of  thought,  10 1  that 
there  is  generally  a  direct  propor- 
tion t>etween  its  slxe  and  capacity 
of  the  mind,  31 :  that  lu  slse  may 
be  diicovered  by  measuring  the 
skull,  79.  His  experiments  on  the 
cerebellum,  1 19. 

Magnetism,  animal,  52 L 

Malebranche,  hia  Veneration  repre- 
sented bwge,  278.  On  the  facuU 
ty  of  perc^vlng  differencea,  344. 

Malthus*a  Account  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  811. 

Man,  social  nature  of,  155.  A  pro- 
gressive being,  335* 

Mandcville's  theory  of  virtue  318, 
380,  $03. 


^J^^694                                        INDEX,                                  ^^^^^H 

^m           Msriott#  iief«r  miU  wpmt  Kev- 

Metapbotiod  language,  «teiQ%4ML     ^H 

Meti].l>3niiciHi%   negleeM  «!»&.     ^H 

^m           Mariboroiigh,  Duke  id,  hu  JUqaM* 

miao,  or  anppontd  tfae  lalBi  1*     ^^H 

^m                lireoeM  bigep  996. 

be  matcfial,  37.  40.  Difier  wi4^     ^H 

H           Mmkge,  67& 

from  each  otber^  S8»  4ft.    Beiff      ^^| 

■            MmbAll,  Dr,  case  of  iiMm  Scoe- 

■                 threikeai  fiom,  S02. 

4S,  5ia                                       ^^1 

Meta|ih7«c%  taleni  ibr,  474^                 ^^M 

^B              Mijiter   and  ierrttnts,    reUtioo  of 

Meyer,  Mons,  a  lorer  of  windgr-     ^^H 

^B                 thar  Ofttunl  qiuUtiea,  5B4* 

mg,Ai^                                           ^H 

H              MMtoidproce9i,wbit,8L 

^(Igration  of  birds,  41».                         ^^1 

H             Mrtffiillimj  oi|}ecti<^  ^1>>(  Phreno- 

Milliner  of  Vienna,  case  of  Ingie     ^^M 

ConstnictiTeoesB  m  a^  812.                ^^H 

Mathematkal   language^   prediicm 

Milne,  Mr  James,  Dr  Sporzlieini'a     ^H 

of,  44a 

visit  to  his  workshop,  t^^     Hh     ^^^M 

Mathezuticuiii,  ftculties  ot,  417, 

cueofinabUHjiodlsli^nitabfsii-    ^^M 

4«L 

knin,401.                                           ^^M 

Milton,  tTa    His  writinga  «iiarae*    ^H 

gsn  of  lodliridiiAiit J,  S83L 

terized  bj  great  power  of  udnd,     ^^H 

'                    3£aJc«eU,  robber,  eBgrtving  of  kds 

668.                                                        ^^M 

1                       hm6,m. 

Mimicry,  takDl  te,  aitei  f^ran  the    ^^M 

organ  of  Imitation,  aa^t«d  by    ^^M 

m,mu 

lodividuaiity,  814,  M^                    ^H 

t                   HfchraktMi^  ttieif  oigana  of  Om. 

Misal  known  only  in  connexion  witli    ^^H 

itnielfvoim,m$fiiEi^aa3L 

bodr,  7,  23,  37,  60, 113.  Wbcihrx    ^H 

;                    M«dieil  men,  otijeetloii  th^t  tbej 

simple  or  compound^  1*  107*    l4*    ^^H 

disbelieve  PhiSDologr,  ooosideried. 

aubsUnce  unknown,  633*              i  ''  ^^^| 

esa 

Mirabeau  bad  lai^  lace  an4  faEii3|    ^^H 

Medulla  oblongata,  what,  GO,  7^ 

^^1 

^ledulkry  matter  of  the  bcain,  73» 

Miraculous  eventi^  ocigin  of  beliel'    ^^H 

7ft. 

^H 

MeUncholy,  cause  of,  257-^  306* 

Minhfuloesa_See  RTiL                        ^^M 

MelsocUion,  eagnvlng  of  his  exoeU 

knt  bead,  S7t. 

Mitchell,   Ua.     £aig«mvifig  of  bb    ^H 

Melodj  and  hormoojr,   what,  437, 

bead,  second  iigu^  117^                   ^^H 

430. 

Mnfmonkyr,  536L                                     ^^^| 

Hemory,  analjaia  o^  dl5.    How  af- 

Modes  of  actirltj  of  Uie  frculliei,    ^H 

teled  bj  age  and  disease,  &i7. 

48a  OfthcprDpen8itieaand,^iD.    ^^M 

Mmmtj  of  forms,  3S6,  5I<I|  of  oo. 

timents,  ib.    Of  the  knowing  mA.  ^^H 

lours,   3»a:    of  places,   414;    of 

refleclaig  iaculiies,  4^7-                   ^^| 

numbers,   420;    of  events,  4i.ft; 

Monkeys,  their  brains,  100.    Have    ^^H 

t/f  mujnc,  4»6 ;  of  words,  446 ;  of 

large  PbiloprogenitimMaA^  Love    ^^H 

nmae^%9h 

of  Approbation,  12S»  UL    Their   ^H 

Menial  denngement.ftee   /iwa- 

bands  nicely  formed,  8601.    H«re  ^H 

•Jiy. 

00  CauaalUy,  476^                          ^^M 
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Monotnaniii,  what,  18.  Proves  the 
plurality  of  cerebral  organs,  ib, 

Monro  Prianttf  leaches  the  relation 
lidireen  size  nud  power  of  the  ex- 
ternal scaRcs,  S7> 

Montaigne  hutl  large  fiice  and  brain, 
i5.     His  Fomi  large,  380. 

Moore*8  Co(niparfaon,  313,  426,  408, 
Engraving  of  his  profile,  i? 5,  Hia 
Blyle,  449,  468,  472.  Ea*l  taste  of 
some  of  his  earl/  verses,  567* 

Moralist  a  have  successfuUj  ob- 
served huiinin  nature,  41. 

Morals,  discordant  theories  of»  280, 
302, 

Moral  senile  denied  hy  tome  phllo. 

^8opher8,  280,  303. 
senlimenta,  200,  it  •cq*    Erro- 
neou!(ly  derived  from  vlaeero,  44. 
Morier*s  Travela  in  Persia,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  diflference  of  size  of 
f-Phlloprogenitiveccis  in  men  and 
■  women,  frotD,  12& 
Pfotives  of  actions,  difiPerent^  applied 
to  ditferent  minds,  67. 
Motor  nerves,  59, 4»1,  «f  Hq* 
I^Lountford,  Mr«,  murderer,  case  of, 

182. 
Mozart's  organ  of  Tune,  438, 
Mule«>  their  Love  of  Approbation, 

2M. 
Mummies,  280,  618. 
Murat,  Napoleon*8  description  of  the 
diaractCT  of,  161.     His  energy  of 
mind,  084. 
Murderers,  what  organs  they  have 
Urge,  163^  17^    What  organs  do- 
6ctent  lit,  285. 
Muscular  nerves,  58,  61. 
Music,  not  the  result  of  the  iense 
of  hearing,  373*     Time  in,  434, 
4^    Not  perceived  or  judged  of 
\%j  the  «ir,  437'    Ccnjus  for,  by 
rhit  produced,  438-9,  501.     Mr 
it*s  eiMijn  on,  439. 
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Musical  composition,  talent  for,  43tl. 
Mystery,  love  of,  arises  from  Secre< 
tivenessi,  104. 

Names,  talent  for  memory  of,  whence 
arising,  481. 

Napoleon — ^See  JJonapaHw. 

Nations  with  small  brains  conquered* 
by  tho4e  with  large^  31.  Coinci- 
dence between  their  characters 
and  the  development  of  their 
bndna,  5911.  Table  of  measure- 
menti!  of  the  skulls  of  dlfierent, 
821. 

Kattmd  language,  374,  44  7 »  &45-€, 
540. 

Navigators,  eminent,  their  Locality 
large,  41  & 

Negroes  have  prominent  jaw-bones, 
45.  Their  development  and  cha- 
racter, 129,  211,  280,  177,  815. 
Their  limited  numeratiou,  423. 
Kngravlng  of  the  skull  of  one, 
81^. 

Nero,  character  of,  178.  Hb  De- 
itructiveness  large,  ib. ;  and  Be- 
ncTolence  deficient,  2C6, 

Nerves,  relation  of  size  to  power  o^ 
25.  General  view  of  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of,  58. 

of  sensation  and  motion,  58, 

625. 

Nervous  temperament,  bow  distin- 
guishable, 33.  Us  eflects,  ih.  Con. 
duces  to  re6nement,  569* 

New  Hollanders,  engraving  or  skulls 
of,  35,  221, 808.  Sir  W.  Scott*s  de- 
scription of  them,  38,  221.  Their 
CausuHty  small,  491.  Description 
of  their  heads  and  chatmcter,  008, 
Captain  Cook's  account  of  them, 
009.  Their  want  of  curiosity,  810. 

New  opinions  generally  opposed,  3, 
r,,  54,  827. 

NewZeaioDderB,  character  and  brains 
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^k    696                            mDE 

^m^         o^€lhEngnwUifioi\k>tdkMli0i 

the  science  i^  not  n«w,6SS^  UhI             fl 

^^^        ooe^ib. 

the  lacttUies   are  tlixrij^vs  In            I 

^^^^    Nev%  l»re  o(  arkes  fam  Uie  seoU- 

niunbe^  623;  that  the  difoi^ii            ■ 

^^^         aieitt  of  Wonder,  114. 

cerebral  orgmM  cannot  be  diotin.           '1 

^^^^     Keirtoiir  Sir  Ubbc,  oppoaitkm  to  bis 

^^^H        diioovcfica,  4.   Hli  krge  Vene- 

the  brain  has  been  injured  with-     ^^H 

^^^H        imtiaa,  fTB;  Weight,  3H;  aaJ 

out  aSectang  the  mind,  6iC,  638 ;      ^^M 

^^H        LoolHj,  41<^ 

that  no  great  men  or  anatomiaU     ^^H 

^^^H     Nej  and                  ipoieoii*^  deacrij^- 

have  embnced  the  science,  £97*      ^^H 

^^^H        titmoL                 aeno^iai. 

029;  that  every  body  does  not             ■ 

believe  in  t^  630;  that  it  kids            ■ 

^^V         50a. 

to  materialisnv  ^^                           ^^fl 

^H             NkbeC,  murderer^  170. 

Obaervation,  talent  fioir,  eooismd     ^^H 

^H            KomencUture  of  Vhienologj,  113, 

by  Individuality  and  ETcnttaiily,     ^^H 

^^^       a6B. 

381-3, 43a  Discovery  by,ptapii*     ^^M 

^^^K     NomiQiOisU  am!  B«aIisU«  47^. 

ed  by  Individuality,  388^    iktm    ^H 

^^^^H     North  American  lodians  have  lafge 

not  reveal  the  substance  of  minid,     ^^^| 

^^^H         PhiloprogemtlTeiiesi,  lf9.   Their 

eas.                                        m 

^^^^P        power  of  endtttiQg  torture,  209. 

Obstinacy,  the  effett  of  lai)ge  Fnv*           1 

^^^H         Gl%  TheLr  unLmprovable  nature. 

nesa,285.                                                  ■ 

^^H       J0%,  ei2.     ▲cc^mnt  of  their  dta. 

Occipital  spine,  what,  ^1*                               1 

^^^^H        jBcter  and  heads^  611*  £agrat-ing 

Old  sge,  its  eifccU  on  the  tiieflKPffyr      ^^M 

^^^H         of  the  ikuU  of  one,  ih. 

^M 

^^^^H      Nostalgia,  .supposed  to  result  fiwa 

Opinions,  difference  of,  &M.                  ^^H 

^^^H         diaease  of  the  organ  of  Adh«iive. 

Orators  aideil  by  Cumpaiisoa,  m       ^^H 

^^^B         nefsl&e. 

Oratory,  talent  for,  681.                         ^^M 

^^^1     NorelCjr^  lave  o(  ariaes  from  the 

Order,  one  of  the  inteUecUial  OoiL     ^^M 

^^r              icnLiment  of  Wonder,  31& 

ties,  iia  ol^jcets,  424^    Soe  oT  its    ^^M 

^H             Number,  one  of  the  fterccptive  £^ 

organ  how  distingidshad,  42&.            ^^H 

^H                 cultiej,  situation  and  history  of 

Organs,  cerebral,  their  pluimlity  d*-     ^^^| 

^H^H           the  diacorerj  of  iU  organ,  420-1* 

monstrated,  14^-23.     Particular^     ^^M 

^^^H           lU  functions^  42L     EtfecUi  of  its 

connected  with  particular  lacul-     ^^H 

^^^^H          deficiency  and  piedominaoce,  425. 

tie^36,  ei«<9.     Theiiim:yna<    ^H 

^^^^1          Disease  of  its  organ,  423w    Sup- 

not  disojversble  by  dissection,  13.     ^^H 

^^m                posed  by  GoU  to  be  neceiaarj  to 

De6niUon  of  Uie  term,  K  Da|dA-    ^^M 

^B                 muincal  composers^  439, 

city  and  extent  of,  84.    l^cngUt    ^^M 

^^M             N/mphomania,  ita  influence  on  the 

and  breadth  of,  how  iSfriUllwrf,    ^^^| 

^^^^H          tone  of  the  voice,  440* 

m,  m,  nolt.    Boundaries  o<  m    ^^M 

^^^P 

826.  Their  rehUire,  not  ahsMitt^    ^^H 

^^^^       Obedience  of  children  to  their  pa- 

sixc,  a  criterion  of  the  ptedons-    ^^H 

^H                 renta,   how   best  promoted,  &61. 

nance  of  the  lacultks  whick  tkey*  ^^H 

^H                 To  superiorji  in  rank^  280. 

manifest,  oa   Talent  of  raeoUsirt.    ^^H 

^V             Objections  to  phrenology  considered 

iiig  their  situatton,  417.    The  his*    ^^H 

^H                  ^Tbat  there  are  clever  men  with 

|{cst  most  proDc  to  activity,  104^    ^^^| 

^K                retreating  foreheads,   Uf!9\    that 

Their  amiigsinent,  434.    Eflfecta    ^^ 
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of  ihQir  tAze  and  activity  on  the 

Partiality,    the  efiect   of  dc^Adent 

tnAnlfeBUtion  of  the  fkcultlea,  662, 

Conscientiomnesa,  301. 

5f»8.  Their  effectn  in  combination, 

Passion,  what,  MO. 

©71.     Their  dillerence  of  appear- 

Patience  results  from  Firmness,  287* 

wace  discoverable,  625.  Their  plu- 

Analy5is  of,  641. 

rality  expUiiii  many  phenomena 

Patterson,  Dr  G.  M.,  hi?  account  of 

otherwi-te  unaccountable,  556,  #84  7, 

the  Phrenology  of  Hindostaii,  605.                    1 

650,  CUi^^fication  of,  668,  670. 

Perception   i«  the  function  of  the 

Ormerod,  Ann,  her  wmtkU.  organ  of 

brain,  not  of  the  external  aensest. 

Tune,  440.  Engraving  of  her  head, 

or  of  the  nerves,  363.   U  the  low- 

itK 

est  degree  of  activity  of  the  intel- 

Ossification of  the  skull,  76* 

lectual  faculties,  498.  Treatwl  by 

Owen,  Mr,  of  New  Lanark,  denies 

the  inetiphysicianii  as  a  general 

the  exjstence  of  the  facultj  of 

faculty,  500. 

Acquisitiveness,  21Q* 

Perceptive  Ikculties,  what,  113.  Fa-                   | 

Ox's  brain,  100, 

cultics  perceptive  of  the  existencse,                   i 

979-413,  and  relations  of  exter- 

nal objects,   414^62.      General 

Pain  and  pleanure,  what,  540. 

observations  on  them,  4C2.    Each 

Fain,  power  of  repressing  the  out- 

probably adapted  lo  the  natural 

ward  expression  of,  whence,  1»9, 

laws   of  its    objects,    47T,    note* 

Fftinters,  emtnent,  their  Construe* 

Mode*  of  their  activity,  407,  ei  ieq. 

tirenea%  824;    IVrm,  588;   and 

Perlection,  deaire  t>f,  produced  by 

Size,  S9U2*    Combination  of  fa. 

Ideality,  325. 

cultie!iin,6?7» 

Perseverance  conferred    by   Firm- 

Painting, tal^t  for,  fVom  what  ik- 

ness,  8^5-6-7* 

culties  arising,  »2d,  357,  S«4.  * 

Personal  Identity,  feeling  of,  107, 

Palej  denied  the  existence  of  the 

237,  433,  531. 

moral  sense,  38,  2lM>,  SOa. 

Personality,  double,  cases  of,  lil8. 

Pallet,  Jaai6%  murderer,  8a 

518. 

PuiCt  whence  aritln^  and  what. 

2U,m. 

some  phrenologiats  to  arise  froin 

PanOlelism  of  the  tablet  of  the  sinill. 

Self-Esteem,  «57. 

7». 

Personification  of  notions  and  phe- 

Pardiei, Father,  opjiosed  Newton^ 

nomena  arises  from  Individuality, 

discoveries  i. 

384,  ;i87,  427*                                                    1 

Park,  Mungo,  hia  Locality  repre- 

Perspective, idea  of,   produced  Vy                 ' 

sented  krge,  4ia 

the    (acuity   of     Si»e»    390-383. 

PameilV  i/armil,  illuftration  ufC'on- 

415. 

Peruvian,  engraving  of  the  skull  of 

Party,  Captain,    engraving  of  his 

a,  (small  No,  2.),  133. 

la^lMd,66A* 

Philology,  t.nlent  for,  454,  458. 

Partial  gi^ius,  15.  Insanity,  16,  18, 

PhiloprogenitiveneflB,    an    original 

Idl,  40S>     Il^urics  «»ri]f-  hniin. 

propeniity,  ISl.    Illuttrationi  of. 

20,946  fijc^. 

from  Byron*s  Cah^  JH.    Itaor* 

6ds 
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gan  suad  nuuiifesUtions  eaaUj  gb- 
served,  ib.  lu  inttuence  on  the 
character,  12&.  ltd  abuses,  126. 
Feeble  in  In  fimtiddes,  127.  Stron- 
ger in  women  than  in  ment  128, 
^IMfltinct  from  Benevolence,  130. 

FhUoprogenttivenc99,  organ  oi\  121. 
Itaiitustion,  122.  History  of  its 
dbcoverji  ib.  Produces  love  of 
dilUlren^  124.  Large  in  tlie  Ne- 
>  groCB,  &C.  12!^  Sxamples  of  ita 
disease,  13U  Engravings  of  two 
ikuUs  in  which  it  is  large  and 
small,  133. 

Philosophers,  Greek,  how  treated^ 

a 

Phrenology  definetl,  L  Date  of  ita 
publication^  ib*  Great  opposition 
tu,  I,  6,  627.  Principles  of,  C,  f/ 
sgq,  65>  et  seq*  History  of  its  d la. 
cover/  by  Dr  Gall,  47-55.  Pro- 
gress of  the  discovery  of,  63*  0e- 
nioDstratei  the  existence  of  a  mo. 
ral  sense,  291*  Ita  simplicity  and 
harmony  with  nature,  4€5.  Ef- 
fects of  Causality  iu  producing 
belief  in,  482.  Its  practical  utility, 
4^5,  Why  it  does  not  enable  us 
to  predict  actlona,  590.  Objections 
to,  considereJ,  622^  663.  A  new 
science,  C22.  Why  not  embraced 
by  great  men,  627.  Explains  the 
phenomena  of  iiyurli^sof  the  brain, 
647* 

Physiologists  have  failed  to  ascer- 
tain the  orgartif  of  the  fkculUes, 
43 

Pia  mater,  what,  76» 

Pictures  raise  emotions  of  subliuiity, 
how,  492, 

Piety,  filial,  arises  chiefly  from  Ve- 
neration, 280* 

Pineal  gland  supposed  by  Descartes 
in  be  the  seat  of  the  aonl,  SO. 

Pinel  on  partial  insanity,  Ifl,  21.  On 
4 


Jhik  rMtmuinie^  16.    Cuei  of  iuii- 

nity  from,  164,  181,  201,  243, 2S8, 

284^  460. 
Pittt  engraving  of  his  forehead,  i 

His  Eventuality  and  Comparison,  1 

46B.      His  Causality  modenit«v] 

401. 
Plato  pkced  the  soul  in  the  hnui%| 

50,     His  Causality  repnesent 

Urge,  486, 
Piatoriists,  their  opmion^  regarding  j 

ideas,  366. 
Pbyfair,  Prof.,  on  the  dilficulty  of 

combating  old  opinions,  2.  Oo  the 

treatment  of  Galileo,  3.     On  the 

opposition   to   Newton's  discorc-*! 

deSf  4.  His  large  Comparison  mod 

Causality,  468. 
Pleasure  and  pain,  what,  $i(^ 
Plexus  of  nerves,  what,  60. 
Plurality  of  faculties  and  cen 

organs  demonstrated,    14^  €t 

Explains  many  of  the  menul  | 

nomena,  556,  647,  656. 
Poetry,  from  what  faculties  arising,  , 

320,  569.     Use  of  machinery  iM 

prompted  by  Wonder,  317.    Fi-  , 

gurative,  44j9.  f  | 

Poets  have  obnerved  human  nature, 

41.   Their  Ideality  lai^,  323-5.  ^ 
dramatic,  their  Imitation  1 

355, 
Politics,  party,  bias  of  judgment  an 

500. 
Pope,  secretive  character  of,  lil^^ 

200.  Hb  idea  of  Hope  produ 

belief  in  a  future  state,  30a.    Hit 

Individuality    and    Eventuality/^ 

428,472.   His  style,  IL 
Posterior  lobe  of  the  brain,  the  sett 

of  the  animal  propensities,  8**      Tl 
Power  Eiiid  dominion,  love  oft  whence 

arising,  238^9. 
Power,  rank  and  titles,  rfspect  hft 

produced  by  Veneration,  28 1. 
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Power  of  mind,  distinct  ttom  adiwU 
tr,  103,  6m,  Mi*  Produced  by 
kige  brain,  ll>5»  563. 

VmeHMLr  oppUcatloii  of  the  princi- 
ple* of  Phrenology,  85.  Of  the 
doctrine  of  the  combinations  of 
«Ue  and  activity  of  organs,  59 L 

PfmUet  love  of,  245. 

Pmtt^  Misa,  in  ^  The  Inheritance,' 
a  personification  of  Individuality, 
382. 

Preachers  dwell  on  the  threats  or 
proausefl  of  the  Gospel,  according 
to  their  endowment  of  Destruc- 
tlretieaa  and  Moral  Sentiment, 
174.  Effects  of  small  heads  of, 
5^7,^-8^^  Ckffffmen. 

Pnd«,  aa  abuse  of  Self-Esteem^  234. 
Diiliiiguhdied  from  vanity,  S44, 
300. 

Ptindplea  of  Phrenology,  G,  €t  mq* 

PffM-Agfata,  163. 

Procewes,    mastoid    and    ocdpital^ 

what,  ei. 
Ptofiiaion,  an  abuse  of  Benevolence^ 

S6e. 
Propensities,  116,  213*    Modes  of 

their  activity,  48», 
Propensity,  what,  113. 
Property,  idea  of,  arises  from  Acqui* 

sitivcness,  210. 
Profxirtioiia  of  different  parts  of  the 

brain,  an  index  of  character,  86, 

502. 
Prudent  character.  Secret! veneaa  ne- 

oesaary  to  a,  19t. 
Puactuafity    in    keeping    appoint- 
ments and  paying  debts,  arises 

from  Conscientiouanesa,  29t,  293. 
Pythagoras  placed  the  idul  In  the 

brain,  59. 

Quaintneii  of  style,  arises  from  Se- 


Quakem  d1||||ay  little  Ideality,  327. 
Quickly,  Mr 9,  an  illustration  of  In- 
dividuality and  Eventuality^  433* 
Quoits,  talent  of  excellence  at,  393. 

Eabbita    and    hares,    difference  of 

their  Bkulls,  230. 
Raebiirn,  Sir  Heniy,  his  Constmc- 
tlveness  Urge,  224.    His  style  of 
paintings  580. 
Eaiuua  persecuted    for  writing  a- 

gainst  AHstoUe,  5. 
Rank,  titles  and  powcr^  respect  for, 

produced  by  Veneration,  281, 
Uaiiks  of  society,  subordination  ot; 
280.     Diflerencc  of  manners  of 
the  higher  and  lower,  how  ex- 
plained, 587. 
Raphaers  skull,  engraving  ait,  35, 
221,  572.     His  development,  04, 
97,  lie,  221,  2C0,  278,  358,  489, 
578.  His  represen  la  tion  of  Christ's 
head,  278.     His  head  large,  063. 
Character  of  his  works*,  bl%. 
UjLsliness  and  precipitation,  whence 

arising,  255. 
Realists  and  nonunalisti^  473 « 
Reason,  what,  466* 
Reasoning  by  analogy,  487. 
Eefinement  of  manners,  susceptibl* 
lity  of,  by  what  produced,  368, 
650L 
Reflecting  faculties,  what^llS,  466. 
Modes  of  their  activity,  4  J>7,  'f  siy. 
Regret,  feeling  of,  what,  206, 
Reid,  Dr  Thomas,  treats  of  D^re 
of  Power,  2311,  and  Desire  of  Es- 
teem, 260.    Maintains  the  eadsU 
ence  of  the  moral  sense,  201,  303. 
On  the  external  senses,  368.  His 
answer  to  Berkeley's  argument 
about  evidence  of  exiiitencc»  4d4. 
His  Causality  not  Urge,  481. 
John,  thief,  aecretive  charac- 
ter of,  109. 
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^H            Rcktire  iuggi»tiaii  of  ^r  Brown, 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  denies  the  lodal            H 

■                4A «   ...        ^ 

nature  of  man,  15^                                  H 

^H          Bellgum,  naUtfal,  Uie  effect  of  Ve- 

^M               namHnii,  g76,  ggS. 

head,  shewing  Ideality  large^  330.     ^J 

^^H             Religious  fknatirism,   the  effect  of 

Diseased  exdtement  of  that  organ    ^^| 

^H                 exdted  Wonder,  316. 

in  him,  331.                                          ^^| 

^^H                                    i«..»:t«^   <Mi«.  <uui 

Rush,  Dr,  on  partial  idiocy,  16,  17-    ^^| 
On  tendency  to  theA,  316.   Cases    ^^| 

^H Institutions,   their  effects 

^H                  on  the  character  of  natians,  604. 

of  inaani ty  from,  216.                          ^^^ 

^H              Eeinorse  caused  by  Consdentious- 

^H                 turn,  S&7*    Ooes  Dot  always  pun« 

Sagittal  iutuanc  of  the  skulU  8L 

^H                  ish  criminals  ib-  398. 

Saints,  their  organs  of  Venermtion 

^H            Ilaanell  on  tht?  effects  of  injuries  of 

represented  Iftrge^  876. 

^H                the  brain,  639. 

Sandwich  Islanders,  account  of  thatr 

^^^^H      UepentaDce,  the  effect  of  Conseien* 

character  and  heads,  617.      Xn- 

^^^^B          tiousneits,  f97* 

graving  of  the  skull  of  one,  ib. 

^^^^       llesembknce  ainl  aiffenmoe,  percep- 

Sanguine  temperanient,  how  distin* 

^^^^          tiim  0^  344,  346,  406. 

guishable,   3«.       Its  effects,  33v 

^^^H      Reserve  of  character,  whence,  198. 

Cause  of;  acconling  to  Dr  Thomas,     ^^H 

^^^"       Resistance,    fiiculty   of,   390.^  See 

101.      Conduces  to  refinement,     ^^H 

^K                WHfffa. 

1159.                                                     ^H 

^B             B^tpect  and  deference,  feelings  of, 

Sarcasm,  satire  and  invective  sharp-    ^^| 

^H                 produced    hy    Veneration,    276, 

ened  by  Destructivencss,  172.           ^^H 

^m          2S0. 

Satire,  produced  by  Deftructiveneas     ^^H 

^H              Respiratorj  nerves,  63^ 

and  Wit,  172,  3^                              ^^| 

H              Revelation,  277. 

Savi^^es  have  generally  a  \tafgft  of-    ^^H 

^H             R^noids,  Sir  Josliua,  his  impres- 

gan  of  Fhiloprogenitlveoess,  130.    ^^H 

^H                 iftMiB  on  Reeing  Rapliaers  pictures, 

Their  compression  of  the  infiint     ^^H 

H 

^H 

^^M             Robespierre's     Benevolence     defi- 

Scepticism,  by  what  caused,  tD&.       •  ^^| 

^H                 dent,  26fN 

Sduenberger,  painter,  his  jwirerful     ^^H 

^^m              Boget^  Dr,  stippoRCH  the  functions 

tsculty  of  Locality,  ill.                     ^^| 

^H                 of  the  brain  lo  be  still  incompre. 

Scheidlen  a  companion  of  Dr  Gaii,     ^^| 

^H                  heosiblc^  44S. 

414.                                                       ^H 

^^1              Ro|>e-dancers  manifest  strongly  tli%; 

Sdeniific  men,  Ihdr  perceptire  ttT.    ^^H 

^^H                  faculty  of  Concentrativeness,  Xm. 

ten   larger  than  t^dr  reflecting    ^^H 

^H              Iloscoe,  46*9. 

organs,  383,  3S4^                                   ^H 

^H              Rosini^s  organ  of  Tune,  43a. 

Scoldmg  women,  vnioea  oi;  44  L            ^^| 

^H              Ross,  Ann,  case  of,  19a. 

Scots  have  generally  small  Indivi.     ^^B 

^^L            Captain,   on  tlie   nutation  of 

duality,  384,                                            M 

^^^H         devdopoient,  IMl. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Im  deserlfUkm  of   ^A 

the  New  Hdlandera,  36.   Xbde.    ^H 

^           soa 

R'ription  of  King  Robert  Bnicc^s          V 

^H             Roughness  and  sinooUinoss.  p«rcep. 

v«?ngeonce  rni  Cormae  Dvil,  167.           I 

^H               im\  of^  38a 

Recft^usc*  several  phrenot«ficiit           H 
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p&cuJties,  ib.    His  account  of  th« 

etive  chai^cter  of  Napoleon 

Louis  Xl.t  ia3.    Hi»  deli- 

ttioti  of  Contiac  Doirii  Secre- 

tiveness,    200,       His    Imitation 

IsLTge^  356,    On  supernatural  jjer- 

,313.    H  in  Wq t J  der  large, 

ItT*   His  Individuality  and  Even- 

tUAiity  largti,  384,  43L    Hia  ifirgc 

r  XiOcality  and  picturial  tlescription 

^of  scenery,  416.     His  retentive 

memory,  510, 

Scott,  Mr  William,  on  AmativenessH, 

13(X      On    PhiJoprogenitiveness, 

126.    On  Adhesiveness,  153.    On 

L         Secretivenofls,  19^.    On  humour, 

j^H^  196*     On  the  genius  and  cerebral 

^^Vdevelopment  of  liapWeU  221.  On 

^^^the  functions  of  the  orgvn  of  Wit, 

^^•SiS.     His  theory  of  acting,  350* 

,  On  Music,  4:t9.    On  Comptrisoti, 

^Hju  466.     On  the  arrangement  of  the 

^^(  cerebral  organs,  534b 

murderer,  ominoui  dreams  of, 

5U. 
Scripture  much  addressed  to  the  fii- 

culty  of  Comparison,  46a 
Sculpture,  talent  for,  from  what  fa- 
culties arising,  222,  329,  358,  580, 
Sea,  love  of  the,  in  hmdsroen,  geoC' 
rally  caused  by  targe  organs  of 
Wonda-,  316. 
Sea-Sickness,  Mr  Simpson'^s  views  of 

its  probable  cause,  39B. 
Second  sight,  whence  arising,  32 L 
Secieiaries,    Eventuality   essential 

to,  433. 
Secretivetieaa.,  one  of  the  propensi- 
ties, nature  and  objects  of  it,  19  L 
Its  abuses,  1^  195,  An  ingrt- 
dicnt  in  humour,  196.  Simmger 
!  in  the  English  and  lUliaiis  than 

in  the  French,    197*    Gives  the 
poirer  of  repressing  the  outward 
i  expression  of^  pain,  199.    lUustm- 


tion  of,  from  Sir  W.  Scott,  20il. 
Its  elfecU  on  the  style  of  authors, 
ih.  Prompts  generals  tu  employ 
stratagems,  201.  Not  admitted 
by  metaphyeiicians,  202. 

Secret!  veness,  organ  of,  its  situa- 
tion, 190.  History  of  its  diio^ 
very,  ib.  Large  in  actors  and  ar- 
tists, 197'  LArge  in  thieves,  198. 
Its  situation  in  the  beads  of  the 
lower  animals,  201.  Its  disease, 
ib.  Engravings  of  two  skulls,  in 
which  it  Is  large  and  small,  20t. 

Sedgewick,  Mr,  his  essay  on  the 
compre^ion  ot  the  inOmt  head  by 
barbarous  nations,  607. 

Self- Esteem,  one  of  the  inferior  sen- 
timents uses  ofj  233.  Its  abuser;, 
234.  Gives  rise  to  egotism,  235. 
Supposed  by  some  phrenologists 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  feeling  of 
individual  perf onali ty,  237,  Ad- 
mitted by  Reid,  Stewart,  and 
Brown,  239. 

organ  of,  its  situation^  231. 

History  of  its  discovery,  231, 
Cikses  iilutitrative  of,  232.  En- 
gravings of  two  heads  in  which  it 
is  large  and  moderate,  233»  Its 
deficiency  predispoites  to  humili- 
ty, 234.  Its  phyriognQmy,  239. 
Possessed  by  the  lower  animals, 
240.  Its  disease,  242.  Gene 
rally  larger  in  men  than  in  wo- 
men, 243. 

Seliishneta,  by  what  produced,  211, 
234,  265. 

Sen«atioD,  what,  497.  Nerves  of, 
59,  61. 

Senses,  external,  their  power  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  uf  their  orgius, 
27>29.  Their  funcUons,  3d$ft>  £r. 
roueous  opinions  that  all  Mit 
come  into  the  mind  thruugii  tbrm, 
Stc*  iK     Do  not  form  idoai^  363^ 
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366.   Mode  of  ascertaining  the  li- 
mits of  their  functionjj,  365.     Ef- 
fects of  their  diseaac,  367.     Why 
they,  though  double,  perceive  «ii- 
gk  impression s,  36 8»     The  mind 
not  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
their  or]^tT9, 370.  Dr  Spur«heim*si 
opinion  that  they  have  oita  com- 
mon cerebral  organ,  37 1 •  Improv- 
able by  OTcePL'ise,  370.     Feeling, 
371.  Taste,  37'>,  SmeU,  ib.  Hear. 
ing,  373,  Sight,  37^. 
Sentiment,  what,  113,  230. 
Sentiments  common   to    man   and 
the  lower  animals,  ^1-260.     Su* 
I>erior,  or  proper   to   man,  160- 
338,      Modes  of   their  activity^ 
489. 
Servants,  choice  of,  by  the  aid  of 
Phrenology,  128,  2B0,  495,  5!*L 
Points  to  be  attended  to  in  cboos* 
ing  them,  692. 
Sexual  feeling  orginates  In  Amative. 

ness,  US. 
Shakspeore,  an  accurate  observer  of 
human  nature,  41.     His  Ideality, 
326,     Engraving  of  hia  hettd,  330. 
His  Urge   Imitation,  355$   and 
Wonder,  317>     His  head  laif^, 
663-    Supposed  cause  of  hifi  ge- 
^  fiiuB,  570*     His  greatness,  6:28. 
—  illustrations  of  Phrenology 
from,  12,  102,  267,  432,  469. 
Slieepi  their  Bestructiveness  defi* 
dent,  163.     Origin  of  their  olfac- 
tory nerves,  184 
Sheridan,  Mr  H.  Watson'a  analysis 
of  his  wit,  349,  352.     Hia  Iiidi* 
viduality   krge,  384,   427.      En- 
graving  of  his  profile,  426.     His 
Eventuality  large^    427*      Spect- 
men  of  his  com  position ^  ib. 
Sight,  sense  of,  acute  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  its  oi^j^ans,  28.     Er- 
roneous theorv  of  its  rectification 


by  touch,  361,  362^  376*  The  me 
mory  and  judgment  of  forms  and 
colours  Independent  of  its  exls^ 
ence  or  aeuteness,  336,  S9d^  413. 
Simple  suggestion   of  Dr  Th6m« 

Brown,  434. 
Simpson,  Mr  James,    on   Weigh&J 
and  Equilibrium,  394   On  Tlmie^] 
434     His  report  of  tlte  case 
Miss  S.  L.  A04. 
Singers,  their  organs  of  Tune  1 

Imitation,  433,  439. 
Sinus,  IVontol — See  FrmU^tA 
Si^e  and  f<ifm^  ideas  ol^  dilib»)^  j 

3«9. 
Si£e  of  an  organ,  e^t«*is 
measure  of  power  in  its  funcs 
23,  H  »tq.    Etfects  of^  modifieilb^ ' 
temperament  and  disease,  33;  34 
How  ascerUine<l,  RO,  91,  ivote,  Its 
effect  on  the  monilestation  of  the 
faculty,  562,  ti  sef* 
^—  one  of  the  perceptive  fkcialtief^ 
probably  connected  with  the  pow- 
er of  perceiving  distance,  and  the 
talent  for  perspective,  390;    U- 
luiitrative  cases  of,  ib.  39K  32t. 
^^  organ  of,  it*  eitistence  infisrred 
by  Dr  S  by  neesMofng, 

390.     It  I,  ib. 

Skating,  talent  for,  393. 
SkuU,  never  supposed  to  he  the 
cause  of  dt0eren t  talen  to,  441.  A  c- 
commodates  itself  to  ihe  si«e  and 
form  of  the  bram,  77^  ^%  lisAa  lu 
anatomy,  7^^  Its  pUlcs  ncefw 
ly  parallel,  7^*  Ettixts  ef  diMue 
and  old  age  upoi)  iu  atrattenv 
8a  Its  plates  not  petiJkl  in 
beads  of  same  animals^  271.  £f. 
feois  of  tempemmem  «a  fis  tex. 
ture,  112a 
H*  Ij.,  Miss,  curious  cose  of  spcelnil 

illuiions,  396,  504. 
Sleep  proves  the  connexion  oi"  tiie 


^BP                          ind£%.                                TOa   ^M 

mind  with  the  brain,  10.     Mr  A. 

Spectral  illuaions^ — See  Vithns.          ^^H 

Carmichfter»  theory  of,  511. 

Speculative  miud^s  478.                        ^^H 

SloAne,  Mr,  case  of  i^ftbilitv  to  dis- 

Speech,  faculty  of,  not  the  result  of 

,           iiiiguij;h  coluun,  40%  499.      His 

the  sense  of  hearing,  374,— See 

Time  9mall,  U6. 

JMnffuaffe, 

Sl/ness,  arises  from   Secretiveneas, 

Spinal  marrow,  anatomy  and  func- 

192. 

tiona  of,  60.    Consista  of  three 

'      SmeU,  sense  of,  27,  372. 

columns,  ib. 

\      Smellie's  account  of  the  New  Hol- 

Spurzhcim, Dr  J.  G.,  birth  o^  52- 

landers,  fioa 

Associated  with  Dr  Gidl,  ib.     His 

Smith,  Dr  Adam,  on  Self-Esteem, 

labours,  5.^.     His  division  of  the 

fS4.    On  virtue^  290,     On  Won- 

faculties,  IIS.      On   Inhabitivc- 

der  and  Surprise,  31  a     Dispbjs 

ness,  134,  146.     His  visit  to  Mr 

great  Causality,  491.    On  Sym- 

Mibe*s workshop  in  Edinburgh, 

pathy,  548,  552.     Explanation  of 

223.     On  Conscientiousness,  269. 

two  Cftws  staled    by   him,    58S, 

His  analysis  of  Vencmtion,  284, 

489. 

On  Finiifiesa,  286.    His  analysis 

of  Ideality,  32S,     On  the  pettrep-  ^^ 

large,  4^;  and  Causality  mode^ 

tion  of  resemblance  and  difiierenee,  ^^^| 

rate,  481. 

316.     On  the  faculty  of  Wit,  S47.    ^^M 

Sir  William,  his  Acciuiaitive- 

On  Che  cause  o^ aingh  impressions   ^^^^ 

ness  large,  205. 

being  communicated  to  the  mind  ^^^| 

Smoothness  and  roughness,  percep- 

tion of,  SS». 

On   the  faculty   of   Hope,   304.           V 

Social  state  natural  to  man,  155. 

On   Marvellmisness,    313,    317;            ■ 

Society,   ttscs   of   Benevolence  in. 

Form,  387 ;  LocaUty,  4l5{  Even-           W 

2S4. 

tuality,    432;    Language,    455;           fl 

Socrates  had  no  genius  for  sculpture, 

Comparison,  473  ;  Causality,  478.     ^^H 

227.      His  great   forehead,   282, 

On  the  passions  of  children,  640.    ^^^| 

482.     His  Demon,  309.     Admit. 

His  merits  and  discoveries,  667.      ^^H 

ted  a  Deity,  486. 

Stammering,  453^                                 ^^H 

Soil  and  ^Umat«,  effect  of,  on  the 

Standard  of  Taste,  IW 1 .                         ^^ 

character  of  nation!*,  603. 

Statics,  393. 

Soldiers,  their  Combativeness,  KJO. 

Stealing  prompt^  by  Secretivenesa 

Manual  and  platoon  exercise  oC 

and  AcquisitiveoesN,  10«,  SOti,  20T, 

435. 

212. 

Sterne,  Mr  H.  Watson^s  analyris  of 

cOce  of  their  character,  287. 

the  wit  of  his  Sentimental  Jour- 

SomntmbuUsm produced  by  animal 

ney,  347,  352.     His  large  Form, 

tfiagnetism,  eifecta  o^  521. 

389. 

Soul  unknovrn  but  in  connexion  with 

Stevenson,  Mr,  engineer,  hia  organ 

the  bmin,  1 1 2.-.See  Afi«l 

of  Weight  large,  394. 

SpaniATds,  ignorance  and  supersti. 

Stewart,  Mr  Dogald,  on  habit,  Sft, 

tioo  of  the,  28t. 

553.    On  variet  v  of  character,  40. 

Sparrows,  an  example  of  thcar  Be- 

His style  deficient  in  Ctmcentra* 

nevolence,  273. 

UtmIM^  145w    On  the  dc*lre  of 
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^H                  we&lUi^  SOa.    Oti  desire  of  power. 

Surgeons,  eminent  operative,  !!»▼•  ^^H 

^H                  S39.    On  desire  of  esteem,  250. 

Urge  Constructiveness^  224-             ^^H 

^B                  Admits  a  moral  sense,  291,  303. 

Surpda^j^feHTonder,    Dr   Adam    ^^H 

^H                   On  Taste,  332.    On  Beauty,  333* 

SmitllH^                                  ^1 

^m                 On  Vidou,  377.    On  the  inabiii- 

Sutures   0^^  »kuU,    what,    78.    ^H 

^H                   ly  of  some  men  to  distinguMi  ca* 

Slightly  interrupt  its  parallelism,    ^^H 

^H                   lours,  399.   Hh  style  of  language. 

^H 

^V                  419.      His  Causality  not  great, 

Swallows,  Constructiveness  of,  3S5.    ^^^| 

^B                   481.     His  theory  nf  the  origin  of 

Benevolence  of,  272.     Migratinn    ^^H 

^H                     the  pleasure  derived  from  trage* 

of,  419.                                                 ^^ 

^m                   dy,   491.      On   Conception,   501. 

S  weden  borg's  belief  in  supernal  ural           H 

^B                  On  Imagination,  5ia     On  Taste, 

revelation  to  himself,  310.                        H 

^H                  5:>6.    On  the  ditference  of  the  ta. 

SwitVs  Intlividuality  and  Eventua-    ^^H 

^H                   lents  and  di^^positiona  of  nations. 

lity  large,  431.      His  powerful    ^^M 

^H                   600*     AdmiU  more  faculties  than 

writings,  5n^                                     ^^M 

^H                    the  phrenologists,  024. 

Swiss  skulU  engraving  o£,  6 IS.             ^^^| 

^M                Stomachy  jiupposed  by  Van  Helm  on  t 

Swooning,  proves  the  connexion  of    ^^H 

^m                    to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul,  50. 

the  mind  with  the  brain,  10.             ^^H 

^m               Stratagemfi,  military^  prompted  by 

Sympathy,  nnolysia  of,  54d.                 ^^M 

^K                   Seeretiveness,  201* 

^^H 

^m               Street,  Mary,  299. 

Tacitus^  his  style  chftracterioed  by          ■ 

^1               Stubbornness,  the  effect    of  large 

Concentrativene^  145.     His  dc    ^^H 

^B                   Firmness,  285. 

scription  of  the  GauU  and  Ger-    ^^H 

r                      Style  of  authors  hoir  affected  by 

mans,  604.                                             ^^H 

their  predominant  facultieit,  412^ 

Tact,   conferred  by  Secretiveaen,    ^^H 

440  J  by  their  Secretiveneis,  200  ; 

^H 

Ideality,  337;  Concentrativeneaa 

Tailors,  skilful,  have  brgeOMtttfW-   ^^M 

and  Eventuiility,  145,  429,  430 1 

tiveneaa,  224.                                   ^^M 

and  Language,  451,  453. 

Talenta,  natural  dtver^ty  of,  51,  67.    ^^H 

Sublime,  feeling  of  the,  330,  S36. 

Tasso^s    Ideality    wety   large,  ttX    ^^U 

StiDeeasive  appearance  of  the  facul- 

Believed   that  he   taw  and  con-          ^M 

tie«,  a  proof  of  Uie  plurality  of  ce- 

versed with  spirits,  309.    FortraK    ^^^ 

rebral  organs,  15. 

o^  shewing  Ideahty  and  Wonder    ^^H 

Sudden  resentment  of  Mr  Stewart 

large,  313.     Hb    {.ocality  hrge^    ^^H 

andDrlieid,  159. 

^M 

Suicide,  predisposition  to,  by  what 

Taste,  sense  of,  3/2.                             ^^M 

caused,  25?,  3Qe. 

.^^^  correct,  produced  by  Love  df  ^^^| 

Stdddes,  their  cerebral  development. 

Approbation  and  Ideality^  329.               ^M 

257. 

in  colouring,  413.                                  V 

Supernatural  events,  belief  in,  pro- 

 analysis  of  5o<i.    How  auscep-           M 

duced  by  the  sentiment  of  Won- 

tible of  cultivaUon,  56L    Stand-    ^^| 

der,  313,  317. 

ard                                                     ^H 

Supematurality,317.— See  Wmikr^ 

Teachers,  ijiialifiQitions  of  tuccm.  ^^H 

Superstition,  by  what  caused,  276, 

ful,  430,  433.  Eir^s  of  smaUnesa   ^^M 

279,  *»2. 

of  heads  of,  5^                                 ^^M 

M 
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TciuperainenU  Indicnte  la  a  certain 
extent  thcconstitutiQiial  ([tialities 
of  the  hma,  33^  Mk  Dcsciip- 
tion  and  suppotal  oiigiii  of  the 
ditfereiit,  ib.  Modify  tbe  efiects 
of  S'ue^  ibi  Are  fdclom  ibond 
pure,  101.  Dr  Thomtts'  ikeftry 
o^  ibb  Their  e&Ktm  on  internal 
actitltj  of  the  (kcultie^t,  MU. 
Nervous  and  sanj^ine,  conduce  to 
r^nement,  ^59.  Their  eff eet«  on 
the  texture  of  the  skull.  02(1. 

Tempond  muscles,  not  the  cause  of 
DiuTOw  heidSf  218,  Preiient  a 
dilHcult^  in  observing  the  fixe  of 
the  ctrganB  of  Conilnicstlvenesa 
and  Acquidiiivenea^,  ib* 

Tennantt  Mr,  poct>  cviiiceB  the  sen- 
timent  of  Wonder,  317*  His  or- 
gan of  Colouring  larj^c,  412  :  and 
Umt  of  Locality  delicient,  416* 

Tentorium,  what,  ^5,  117. 

Tenns  used  to  denote  the  gradation^i 
of  size  in  dlHerent  cerebrtl  orgptiii, 

Thell  prompted  hy  S^ecretiveoeM 
mnd  AcquidlireiMM^  im^  9(Ki,  807, 
212. 

TbottiAf,  Dr,  his  theory  of  the  tem- 
peraatent^  101. 

Thoia9on*i»  Seasoua  verbose,  4^. 

Thoracic  temperament,  10 1, 

Thurtell,  John,  murderer,  2B7.  Hia 

TiberiU9,    his   Benevolence    small, 

TUJ0l«>D,  on  obiierrer  of  human  na. 
tur9^  41. 

Time,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
tieiH  451.  Its  function,  ik  E^ 
Sttttiftl  to  tmxmc  and  ver!n6 cation, 
ib*  Mr  Simpson  on,  ib*  Neees- 
mif^  lo  iccunte  da&eeni,  436. 

^^^  power  of  conceiving,  434,  436. 
Maj  be  marked  to  the  e3re;,  436. 
Lord  Kames  oD|  436. 


Titles,  rank  and  power^  respect  for, 
produced  by  Veneration,  281. 

Tone  of  voice,  relation  between  it 
and  cerebral  devielopment,  440. 

Tories  have  generally  Itirger  organs 
of  Veneration  than  Whigs,  28S. 

Touch  or  Feeling,  sense  of,  S71* 

Tragedy,  pleasure  arising  from  see- 
ing Q  mournful,  whence,  490,  401. 

Trogic  actors.  Ideality  necessary  10, 

Tnyan*s  Benevolence  large,  fO^ 

Trapbois,  in  the  novel,  a  per^onlfi- 
cMtion  of  Acquisitivene9«s  1J05. 

Travellers,  eminent^  their  large  Lo- 
cality, 416. 

Truth,  sentiment  ot  sHses  from 
Cun9rientioU9neH.s  '9^< 

Tucker,  Mr  Robert,  case  of  insbili- 
ty  to  distinguish  colours,  400. 

Tulpius  on  tlie  structure  of  the 
brain,  d2r 

Tune,  one  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, 436»  An  ingredient  lo  ge* 
nius  for  music,  438,  Mr  Scott's 
Tiewfl  of,  439. 

organ  of\  history  of  its  disco. 

very,  430.  Its  appeanuice  and 
form,  437.  I^arge  In  inusician«v 
438*  Its  effects  in  combiiiaUoii, 
44^  443,  577.  Cose  of  its  dis. 
ease,  ib.  Dilfcrent  apficarance  of 
the  skulls  of  singing  and  mute 
mrds,445. 

Tungushins  hare  large  Philcfir^ge- 
nitivenesti  ISO. 

Turks,  their  SecretlveiMSi,  950. 

Tycho  Broche*s  Locality  large*  41^ 


Ucelll,  Professor,  of  Florence,  a 
phrenologist,  Ci29. 

ITnanimity  of  Juries,  620* 

Uncle  Toby,  character  oi\  a  penoni- 
fication  of  Combotivencat,  Beae« 
Tolence,  and  Integrityp  1^8. 
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Uniques,  passion  for,  whence^  211, 

238. 
Unterbergen,  painter,  his  Coitttnic- 

tireness  large,  220, 

Van  Helmont  placed  the  intellect 
in  the  stomach,  50* 

Vanity,  an  abuse  of  Love  of  Appro- 
bation, 244b 

Variety  of  character,  40,  61,  67, 
479. 

Vaucauson*8  Constructiveness,  226. 

Veneration,  one  of  the  superior  sen- 
timents, functions  of,  276.  The 
source  of  natural  religion,  276, 

283.  Not  generally  admitted  by 
metaphysicians,  279.  Its  objects 
in  the  present  world,  280.  Its 
abuses,  281.  EfiecU  of  its  defi- 
ciency,  282. 

■  organ  of,  its  situation,  274. 

Engravings  of  two  skulls  in  which 
it  is  targe  and  small,  274.  His- 
tory of  its  discovery,  276.  Its 
natural  language,  283.  General- 
ly larger  in  women  than  in  men, 

284.  Its  disease,  284. 
Verbosity  of  style  produced  by  pre- 
dominant Language,  452. 

Versification,  faculty  of  Time  essen- 
tial to,  434. 

Verulana  Gracilia,  a  Roman  lady  of 
great  courage,  159. 

Vienna,  veneration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of,  276. 

Vimont,  Mons.,  on  Comparative 
Phrenology,  184. 

Virtue,  different  theories  of,  given 
by  the  metaphysicians,  289. 

Viscera,  not  the  organs  of  any  fa- 
culties, 44. 

Vision — See  Siffht. 

Visions  and  Ghosts,  belief  in,  and 
liability  to  see,  arise  from  the  sen- 
timent of  Wonder,  309, 91 1.  Sub- 


ject o^  atill  attended  with  consi- 
derable difficulty,  320, 322.  Cases 
o^  309,  8%.820,  503,  «<  S07.  Hpw 
accouifted  S^  602. 

Voice,  connexion  between  its  shrill- 
ness and  the  cerebral  develop- 
ment, 440. 

Voltaire*s  fiice  small  and  brain  large, 
45.  His  organ  of  Language  large, 
462.  His  forehead,  462.  Be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  God, 
486. 


Walsh,  Patrick,  a  maniac,  his  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness 
very  large,  178. 

Washington,  674. 

Water  m  the  head,  266. 

Watson,  Mr  Hewett,  his  analysis  of 
the  faculty  of  Wit,  347.  On  the 
writings  of  Sheridan  and  Pope, 
428,  note.    On  Comparison,  470. 

Watts,  Dr,  his  explanation  of  Me- 
mory, 616. 

Wealth,  desire  of,  203,  208: 

Weight,  a  perceptive  &culty,  393. 
Necessary  to  harp-playing,  438. 

organ  of,  its  existence  pro- 
bable a  priori^  393.  Large  in  en- 
gineers, &c.,  ib.  394.  Supposed 
by  Mr  Simpson  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  instinct  of  Equilibrium, 
396.  Cases  of  its  disease,  ib.  Sir 
George  Mackenzie's  views  of, 
398. 

Welsh,  Rev.  David,  on  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  mind,  109.  His 
views  of  the  fiiculty  of  Concen- 
trativeness,  136. 

Whales  have  larger  brains  than  men, 
100. 

Whewell,  Mr,  of  Cambridge,  his  or- 
gan of  Weight  hirge,  394. 

Whigs  have  generally  smaller  or- 
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guM  of  VenentiMi  Hmn  Tories, 
283. 

"Wliist,  ezcdknt  ^jen  st,  hsfe 
luge  Individuality  and  Eventua* 
lit7,384. 

'Wilfulness  and  pettishness  in  chil- 
dren an  abuse  of  Self-Esleem, 
S34. 

WiDde,  Mr  Darid,  painter,  his  or- 
gans of  Colouring  and  Causality 
large,  403,  481. 

Will  does  not  rule  the  propensities 
and  sentiments,  489 ;  but  may  in- 
directly ezdte  them,  496.  Con- 
stituted  by  the  intellectual  Acui- 
ties, 497.  Firmness  sometimes 
mistaken  for,  286. 

Williams,  J.  F.  painter,  his  Con- 
structiveness  and  Colouring  large, 
224,403. 

Wine,  effects  of,  on  the  mind,  177, 
273. 

Wit,  diflSculty  of  its  definition,  340. 
Does  not  necessarily  excite  laugh- 
ter,  341.  Instances  of  this,  ib. 
Mr  Scott*s  analysis  of,  345.  Mr 
H.  Watson*8  analysis  of;  347. 

—..  or  Mirthfulness,  one  of  the  fa- 
culties, situation  of  the  organ  of, 
S40.  Functions  of;  344.  Its  ef- 
tecU  in  combination,  353  Leads 
to  satire  and  epigrams,  353. 

Wollaston*8  theory  of  virtue,  289. 

Women  are  more  largely  endowed 
with  Philoprogenitiveness  than 
men,  128.    An  illustration  of  this 


fiu:t,  ib.  Have  generally  Adhe- 
Aveaeas  large,  153.  Their  Com. 
batiyeness,  Destructiveness,  and 
Self-Esteem  not  so  large  as  those 
of  men,  164,  183,  243.  Their  Ve- 
Deration  larger,  284.  Their  co- 
louring generally  larger,  413. 
Their  Locality  smaller,  418. 
Their  heads  smaller  and  voices 
shriller  than  those  of  males,  440, 
563. 

Wonder  or  Marvellousness,  one  of 
the  sentiments,  Dr  Spurzhelm*a 
views  of,  313.  Gives  a  longing 
for  novelty,  315.  Displayed  bj 
the  French,  Dr  Johnson,  Dr 
Chalmers,  &c  316.  Admitted  bj 
Dr  Adam  Smith  and  Dr  Thomas 
Brown,  319.  Gives  rise  to  belief 
in  apparitions,  ib.  820.  Is  the 
probable  origin  of  second  sight, 
321. 

organ  of,  its  situation,  309| 

History  of  its  discovery,  311. 

Words,  memory  o^  446.  Preceded 
by  feelings  and  conceptiuns,  451. 

Wordsworth,  the  poet,  strongly  ma- 
nifests Philoprogenitiveness,  1 26. 
His  CausaUty  large,  481.  Errors 
of  taste  in  his  poetry,  658. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Construc- 
tiveness  of;  226. 

Writing,  art  of,  452. 

Wurmser,  General,  his  Combative- 
ness  very  large,  160.  Engraving 
of  his  skull,  161. 
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